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PREFACE 


Federico Mayor 
Director-General of UNESCO 


‘Onr civilizjuoii is die firii to luvc for its pist die pose of 
the veorid, oiir history is the first to be world history." As 
we appro.ich the year 2000, the phenomenon described over 
fifty years ago by Jan Hoizinga becomes an ever more 
sensible reality, lua bounded and increasii^dy interconnected 
world, we necessarily find ourselves a part of chat emerging 
global civilization that constitutes the matrix ofour collective 
destinies. 

The years immediaiely following the Dutch historian’s 
assertioti were indeed to illustrate, and m die most horrific 
manner, die iiiterdcpeiidericc of the w'uild conuiiunity. The 
planet on which millions ofliuinans wished lor nothing more 
than to hve in peace and well-being presented the unnatural 
spectacle of a world at war. Land, sea and air routes were 
patrolled day and night by amiadas venting fiiry on all that 
was most precious and vital to the inhabitants. The dreadful 
hurt that the populations sustained, physically and iiioraUy. 
dispelled in pcipfiuuiii a number of illusions and faced 
humanity with a stark choice — that of being, in the words 
of Albert Einstein, 'one or none’ 

Thenceforth the grave d.mger actendatK on inter-racial, 
and consequently inter-culuind. ignorance was conspicuous 
to thinking mineb. A flawed consciousness of our common 
humanity must be incompatible with the surv'ival ofa world 
armed with knowledge of such awesome potential. Clearly 
the only course ofaction, the only way forward lay in build¬ 
ing bridges between peoples, in forging a resilient awareness 
of the unity inherent in human divcisity 

Such was the background to UNESCO’s decision in 
1947 to produce a truly universal work of international co¬ 
operation that would provide ‘a wider luidetstanding of die 
scientific and cultural aspects of the history of mankind and 
of the mutual interdependence of peoples and cultures and 
of their contributions to the common heritage’.’ That m- 
itiativc. which was one ofUNESCO’scatlicst projccD, sprang 
from the Organization’s hindamciital principles and was 
svidely acclaimed, although not a few saw in it a Sisyphean 
undertaking at which past attempts had signally failed. 

I HUiZlNC.n.J' iy.l«- ADcriii{ionofibcCtvixcp«ol>lisiory.lii:KUiiA.“«KY, 
R... CATON. H.J. (ei). Itiiiuo/Ji)- Hiiiory. Oxford p H- 
i UNESCO. i<)47. Onrrj/ .SiTOiirl .Sonlw. I’jrfi. RcsoliHioii 5.7- 

j The coiiipiele version of Hufc-iy of Afika has been published in 

Arabic. English and French and the jbrKJucd version in Ensihh iiid 
French 


Three years later, in 1950. the first liiietiuiioiul Com¬ 
mission for a History of the Scientific and Cultural Develop¬ 
ment of Mankind began the task of fashioning a history 
that—m the words of Rene Maheu - would ’present toman 
the sum total of his memories as a coherent whole'. As the 
distinguished international team of coUabocatoR took sliape 
and as the first results of its work began to appear in the 
Commission's review the Joiinial i/ iVoHd /Jisrery, it became 
clear that new grtHind was being broken in pursuit of this 
aiiibiiious goal. When some fifteen years liter the first 
edition began to appear in six languages, the reception 
accorded to the work confinned - some inevitable resers-a- 
tioiis apart - the success of this ‘first attempt to compose a 
universal history of the human mind from the vat^'ing stand¬ 
points ofmemory and thought that characterize the diflerent 
contemporary cultures'. 

The cumpilen ofthe first edition ofthe Hisu<rf,]f Mankind 
were conscious that all historiography is ‘work in progress', 
that ill the continuous flux of history nothing is fixed, 
neither facTs nor interpretations In 1969, Paulo de Berredo 
Camel ro deebred; 'The day will come when what we have 
written . . . will, in its turn, have to be replaced. 1 like to 
think that oursuccesson will attend to this, and that a revised 
edition ofthe work we have begun nuy be published at the 
dawn of a new milleiiiliuil).’ 

That day is now with iis. The General Conference of 
UNESCO decided in 1978 tlut the work should be revised, 
and two years bter the Second International Commission 
met to fonnubte its aims. 

Much has changed since the publication of the first 
edition. In recent years, the historical sciciKes have been 
enriched by contributioiK from iiiaiiy disciplines, giving rise 
to new methods ofinvestigation and bringing to light new 
facts, particularly in the realm of’preliisiory’ At the same 
time, a heightened awareness of niltural identity has inten¬ 
sified the demand for a corresponding decentralization of 
hiitoiical viewpoints and interpretations. UNESCO h.is both 
heeded and luimircd this trend by undertaking a scries of 
regional histones, one of which — C.eiieral Histi'r)' of Ajtica' 
— is on the point of completion wliile othen are in active 
preparation. FinaLy. lustory itself has moved on, altering in 
the process the perspectives from which the past is viewed. 

For ail these reasons and to cake account of some v.ilid 
critiCTSim ofthe otigiaii venion. it was decided that the new 
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edition of the History of the Scienufic and Cultural Devcl- 
opineiii of Huuuniiy, to be called simply the Hiswry cf 
Humaiiiiy. should not be merely a revision, but rather a 
radical recasting of its predecessor. Its goal - to provide an 
.iccount of the history of hiiinamt)’ in cenm of its varied cul* 
tural and sdeiuitic achievements - renuins unchanged, but 
the view it offers ofits subject is- it is hoped-more detailed, 
more diverse and broader in scope. 

Ten years after the launching of the project, it is my 
privilege to present this new History which Iras built upon 
.md extended the pioiieenng work of (hose dedicated 
scholars responsible for the first edition I should like to 
express my admiration and deep gratitude to the members 
of (he Second Intcriutiunal Coiiuiiission and to tire some 
450 distinguished specialists from all gcocultural back¬ 
grounds who have coutribuieii to this historic unilertaking. 
Readers will. I feel sure, make known their own views in 
the years to come. In coimiiitting (his work to their scrutiny. 


the Intenutional Commission - and. through it, 
UNESCO - is caking the final step m the task entnisted to 
it by tire comniunic>' of Member States represented at the 
Cciieral Conference. Each of us. I .uii sure, stands to benefit 
from this concerted testimony to our common past and act 
of faith in onr shared future. 
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FOREWORD 


Charles Moraze 

former President of the International Commission 


Among the great tasks assigned to UNESCO by the Con¬ 
stitution is the dut)' to promote and encourage mutual 
knowledge and understanding throughout the world. 
While many of the divergences which divide people date 
from a distant past. an.analysis of their historical antecedents 
discloses links which draw them nearer to one another, 
brings to tight their contributions to a conunon patrimony 
ot’huimnit>'. reveak the ebbandflow ofcultural exchanges 
and emphasizes their increasing tendency to become 
integrated into an intenutional coiniiiunity. 

This is how Paulo E. dc Berredo Cameiro, President of the 
International Conuiiission ( 1953 ^ 9 ). expressed himself in 
the opening paragraph of the Pre&ce to the History of the 
SdoitiJU and Culiuroi DavlopiiieiH c/ Mankind in 1963. Today, 
It would be difficult to say anything about humanity's 
'increasing tendency to become integrated into an inter- 
natioiul conunuiiity', unless an attempt is made to assess the 
outcome of this ‘tendency’ as reflected in the state of the 
world since. Today, few events remain local. Infonnauon 
onanynunor or major occurrence iscominunicatcd to almost 
everyone inunediateiy and an action undertaken in one part 
of the world inevitably has its repercussions on the others. 
Those who experience fully this ‘planetarization’ sense the 
‘integration’ of all human beings into an internadoiial com¬ 
munity less as a 'tendency' than as a^ii Mwmpli. But what 
about the subordinates who arc more or less associated or 
the vast excluded majority of pcopler These others put the 
question in completely different tenns. What they seem to 
ask is: can a ‘conunon patrimony of humanity' be achieved 
solely through an integration based on scientific and tech¬ 
nical developments? What then can we do to ensure an equal 
access to such means for all when the more fundamental task 
of reducing existing differences in the very standards of 
living lags far behind? 

The idea of writing a history of the development of 
humankind was fint put fonvard by Julian Huxley, the 
Executive Secretary of the Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO. In 1946 Huxley wrote that ‘the chief task before 
the Humanities today would seem to be to help in con- 
smicting a history of the development of the human mind, 
iioublyin its highest cultural achievements’. He underscored 
the major role that historians would play in the realization 
of what he called a gigantic enterprise'. Huxley later out¬ 


lined a project which was to be submitted to the future 
UNESCO. In 1950, in accordance with a resolution passed 
by the General Conference ofUNESCO, an International 
Commission was set up and the publication of a History of 
the Sdeiitific and Cultural Deoclopiiieni 0/ Mankind in six 
volumes was approved. The fiist volume appeared in 1963. 

What was this 'gigantic enterprise’, conceived by 
Huxley worth? Critics received the volumes more often 
badly than well. They did not question the data included. 
What they objected to mainly were the criteria of the selec¬ 
tion of data and the interpretations offered. Yet a closer look 
at these criticisms revcaW that, skilled as they were at point¬ 
ing out certain flaws and misconceptions, thcsccominentators 
hardly ever came up with concrete su^estions that would 
lead to any improvement of the work in the future. On the 
whole, however, we were left with the impression that 
notwithstanding its shortcomings, a very la^e number of 
readers found the work commendable, particularly as a first 
step towards the achievement of an ‘essential task'. 

No elucidation, rational or othersvise, of the origim or 
the evolution ofhuman beings can be offered otKC and for ail, 
as if by divine revelation. Writing a lustory of the develop¬ 
ment of hunuiikind necessarily constitutes a work that one 
has CO return to over and over again. Nearly thirty years 
passed by before UNESCO decided to take up once more 
a work that could by no means be regarded as finished. 
Requested by the new Member States, a recasting of the first 
edition deserved the wholehearted support of all those who 
helped establish the Organization. The changes which have 
taken place over these last thirty years rendered necessary 
and amply justified a revision and revaluation of history, and 
the members of the International Commission were the first 
to acknowledge such a need. There were, of course, other 
and more imperative reasons. Two of these should be 
pointed out here. 

The first concerns thedevelopnKiits in the area of research 
methodology since the 1960s. Over the Iasi three decades 
historical biowledge has increased considerably and has 
turned from factual history to greater interest in anthropo¬ 
logical research. Althotigh they still remain far from being 
fliUy capable ofansweringall the questions that we ask today 
- or for that matter the more serious of those posed thirty 
years ago - die added insight that present studies offer us 
deserves to be transmitted to a larger public. The secoiid, 
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aiid pcihaps Ins obvious, reason spnn^ froiii die very role 
(hat (he writing of history can. and is meant to. play in 
increasing our level of awareness. A writing or. as in the pre¬ 
sent ease, a rewriting of the history of hunun scientific and 
cultural evolution signifies not only uking stock of the new 
data available but also helping one .ind all in evaluating and 
assessing the various inipliiatiuns. positive and also negative, 
of all the changes. Jus(if>’ing science in (he name of all its 
benefits and advant.ages amounts to refusing to accept the 
cbniaging ed'ects it can have. We have gradii.ilty accustomed 
ourselves to the presence of many l.iteiu nuclear volcanoes 
without compensating for the lechnoiogic.il risks. Not 
enough lias been done to caiiiuerbalaiu e the excessive mone¬ 
tary investments needed to build up such arsenals with 
sutiiciciK iiinds to help confront cite problems .ind miseries 
alllicting one section of humanit>' .and which is on the way 
to becoming a danger for the other. Technological develop¬ 
ment has also begun seriously to endinget animal and plant 
life on (Ins planet. Faccois such as these plead for greater 
vigilance. 

Universal histories and histones of the world abound. So 
nuny have already been published and continue to be pub¬ 
lished that one could question the need to bring out yet 
another one. No doubt many readers will be suipriscd at tins 
venture. Each in his own way will of coune judge this work 
better or worse than another of its kind There is however 
one major difference. Other works of history enjoy a cer¬ 
tain freedom that has in a sense been denied to the present 
one. They are free to choose themes, periods and regions 
that suit best rhe deiiunds of a particular readership and a 
specific conception ofhistory. Such works can thereby claim 
a certain cohesion of the elements introduced: a cohesion 
which also helps establish a certain unifoniuty of expression 
and style. The present work is founded on an entirely 
different principle: a maximum of divenity. This divenity 
proves to be, on the one hand, so great that it is difficult to 
stop it from becoming dbparaie and. on the other, not great 
enough to allow for a convenient regrouping of elements 
into types The fault lies not in the venture itself nor m those 
who took up the task. It lies mainly in the present state of 
historical knowledge. The analytic nature of historical 
research today blocks the way to syiicliesis. Co (he kind of 
approach required in die writing of a history that can be 
considered rmly universal. 

This work can serve only as a history of die world and 
not as a umversal lustory. This, of course, is already a great 
deal. We should not count on the diffusion of a univcrsal- 
isin, which is the subject of reflection by a very small, 
privileged minority, as long as all cultures arc nut equally 
represented and historians from all parts of the world are not 
endowed with the same means and cannot claim the same 
status, social and otherwise. 

Not cl.iiniing to attain the unattaiiuble does not. how¬ 
ever. mean renunciation. The ro.ids to uiiivcnalism arc full 
of bends and curves. Dm, they all lead to the same destina¬ 
tion; one history for one united world. Since this history 
could not reach die highest common factor, it had to tend 
towards the lowest common multiple. And m this respect, 
the present work has not failed in its mission. 

In 1950 we opted in three days for a plan that would uke 
thirteen >xars to complete. With a view to ensunng a unity 
of style and ptcsenLition. we decided that each of the six 
volumes would be written by a single author. Such ideas had 
10 be abandoned. Some thirr>' years later, the New Com¬ 
mission decided to take more time over the distribution of 


the work CO be done amoiq; seven and not six volumes, each 
well co-ordinated with the other and allowing free play to 
as many authon as would be necessary to cover a iiuxinuiiii 
of domains. The selection of the criteria on which the new 
history would be based hist led to a detailed examination of 
the eonuiients ni.tdc by the readers of the first edition. After 
many debates and discussions, all agreed that it would not do 
simply to juxtapose a series of regional histories one after die 
other. Then one of the two possible solutions had to be 
chosen dividing history cither into themes or into periods 
and analysing each according to themes and regions. The first 
option - an idea that had already been put forward before 
194H - would pcriups have helped bring out in a more 
sigmficaiitiiianiiertliefactorswhichrcndcrnunifest the com¬ 
mon destiny of mankind. Dut the present sute (^historical 
research, wliich in nuni cases and owing to an ever-increasing 
acquisition ofskills, proceccb in the form of temporal as well 
as legional specialirations. constituted a real obstacle to the 
realization of such a scheme. It was therefore decided (hat 
each of the seven volumes would be devoted to a single 
period .and would contain a cheimtic and regional section. 

Yielding to the constraints imposed by the state of know¬ 
ledge and research today docs not. however, solve all probable 
problems. Let us cake a look at the issue point by point. 

The idea of splitting up into periods a past that the mis¬ 
sion ofall historians is to revive as an organic whole pleased 
no one. Dut, taking everything into consideration, had the 
objective been to separate one cultural component from 
another or, for example, the physical from the cultural or 
the religious from the profane, this su^ery would have turned 
literally into a vivisection. Opting for the lesser evil, the 
Commission thus decided to work on chronological sec¬ 
tions. This, at least, allowed for the preservation of a certain 
unity within each group. 

Already in the 1950s ii had become evident that the fomi 
of periodization upheld by the European tradition loses its 
signification when applied to the other parts of the world. 
Terms such as ‘Antiquity’, 'the Middle Ages’ or ‘modem 
times' do not correspond to much in $0 far as Asi.a is con¬ 
cerned. and perhaps even less for what concerns Africa. 
Admittedly we continue using such words for tlie sake of 
convenience. We cannot totally discard them, but we should 
try at least not to trust them fully 

The importance of each period is measured more in tenns 
of wlut hiiiiunkind has contribuied to each than in tenns of 
a duration defined by astronomy. The ‘Grand Discoveries' 
of die sixteenth and the scvemccnth centuries led to some 
spectacubr clunges in the lustory of die world. A sudden 
growth of ideas .and of commercial capitalism accompanied 
by or resulting from military’ cunquesis gave nse to migra¬ 
tions that brought about the creation of a new map of the 
world and new conceptions of humanity's destiny. This 
moment niatksa turning point that \vc h.avc ever since sensed 
as .111 acceleration ofhistory It was, therefore, decided that 
three volumes of the present work would be devoted to the 
period succeeding these significant cliangcs and transfonii- 
ations as against only four which would cover the entire 
prcccidii^; pcrisxl. sutring from die ongins of humankind 
and leading up to the sixteenth century. The Conmiission 
also decided to devote more and more pages to the more 
recent years. The fifth volume thus covers three centuries; 
the sixth, one and a half; and the seventh only about 
seventy-five years. 

A word ofcaution is. however, necessary. We often nuke 
use of a concept of progress tli.it 1$ based on the quantitative 
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.iiid not the qn.iliutive vjiue ot' what tus been achieved. 
Manufactured goods, consumer items and exchanges, 
whether they concern concrete objects or ideas, can be more 
or less quantified. Uut, as we do not possess any means of 
measuring liappiiiess or well-being, we cannot infer there¬ 
from that the quantitative and the qu.ilitarive values of this 
progress are the same, particularly in so far as the world in 
general is concerned. Tlus uutioit of progress should not, 
moreover, hinder a proper .appraisal of all that was comri- 
biucd to history by our ancesion. to whom we owe inir 
existence and our way of living. 

Great e.are was taken to avoid putting .111 undue cinplusis 
on wl»t could be considered as being only the European 
l.mdmarks of history. The years i7Sy and 1914. although 
[uglily significant in the histcuy' of Europe, served only noiii- 
■n.-illy as points oftcfcreiKe It was understood tiut. depending 
on the case, the ethnneentrism implied by these dates would 
be reduced as much .as necessary through a proper and 
adequate treatment of the issues preceding or followingilieni. 
Similarly, to avoid falling into the traps of Western tradi- 
tion.ilisiu, it was considered necessary to cease using the 
Christianization of the Roman Empite as a mark of the end 
of the Ancient World and the beginning of the MukUe Ages 
and. therefore, to include the first years of the Hegira in ihe 
third volume, which covers the period from 700 UC to Ai> 
700. the middle of which comes before the beginmng ofthc 
era acknowledged - belatedly - also by the Muslims. 

The Coiimussion’s choice does not conflict very much 
with the Chinese system of dating, because around the same 
epoch the same phenomenon appeared in boili the east and 
west of Eurasia: the awakening of tribes in these Central 
Steppes who until then had been restricted to a disorderly, 
Brownian form of movement of particular groups, hciice- 
fonh united together and set oiTto conquer the largest empire 
that the world has ever known. Events such as this draw our 
attention to the advantages of following a calendar deter- 
inmed not according to the pcniianent aspects ofthc planets 
but according to the variations of climate. Indeed, the 
Mongols would not have reached sucli a high degree of 
power had the clinute not favoured the huiiudification of 
the pasture lands which nourished their horses. However, it 
will be a good w hile before we have available a calendar based 
on climatic variations. We still lack information on some vital 
factors: the evaluanon of harvests, the extension or the 
regression of lacustrine and forest areas, phytographical 
analyses, and so on. Only when we have obtained such nec¬ 
essary data can we think of esiabhshing a new type of 
pcnodizacion that can be verified through mctcreological 
calculations extrapolating and applying to the past our pre¬ 
sent conjectures about the inlluence of solar explosions on 
the auuosphere. 

The period to be treated in the fourth volume was there¬ 
fore set by the end ofVolumc III (the seventh century) and 
the beginmng (the sixteenth ccmuiy) of Volume V. Vol¬ 
umes I and II have been devoted to the many thousands of 
years constituting the origins of humanity The richness of 
the new data at our disposal made it necessary to treat 
separately the period spreading from the third millennium 
to the beginning ofthc seventh century before our cia. 

This division into seven volumes, dictated by a com¬ 
bination oflacton ranging from the abstract to the practical 
- amongst the latter, being that ofeiisunng the more or less 
equal size of the volumes - is more or less in keeping with 
historical facts. Beyond all specific differences, five principal 
stages can be recorded in human evolution; the use of 


material tools acconipaiued by the emergence of cultures 
dcstiiifd to be full of meaning for a long time to come; the 
moulding ofa geo-politics or a geo-culture signaUed by the 
appearance of major works of all kinds, all of which were to 
be oflisriiig value: partitive convnlsiom that forced in advance 
the disimcuon of cultural idcniicies through the play of 
mutu.tl infiiiences; conceptions resulting from a closed human 
universe whose planetary course lies within a limitless space: 
the intensification of ceiHtes of development under the pres¬ 
sure of a capit.tllsin that has become industrial and an iudiistry 
that Is becoming scientific - phenomena which push to the 
oucskitts the excess of constraints from which the thus privi¬ 
leged zones escape The seventh volume will thus deal with 
the issue of these new currents and tlie titlal waves that they 
provoke: facets tliat le.id tothe birdiofa new type ofpolari- 
zaciuii and as a result of which traditional cultures fall into 
abeyance. 

Such bird's-eye views as those offered here are not mis¬ 
leading because they are crude; they seem questionable 
because they escape our sight when we keep ourselves too 
close to the oidinary facts. And it is in iliis tiiai we mainly 
confront the limitations of our methods of research. No one 
is unaware of the difficulties th.11 continue to affea all attempts 
to provide a synthetic view of humankind's common 
destiny. There is no answer to these difficulties from which 
the present subdivisionofeach volume into themes and regions 
suffers: into themes to bring out wliat all human beings share 
in conunon; into regions to iiurk tile diversiues. 

In each volume, (he thematic parts should have been the 
easiest to work out. Several problems were, however, 
ciKouniered. In order to ensure that the cultures that bene¬ 
fit from the specucular development that we witness today 
be no longer favoured beyond measure, it was considered 
necessary to reduce the iinporunce gt.iiued to theoretical 
innovations and their applications and therefore to refrain 
fruni using scientific discoveries as chronologic.1l pointers. 
Had this not been the case, the distribution ofthemes would 
have been a simple matter. It would have sufficed to begjn 
with a survey of the scientific and technical knowledge 
acquired over a ^ven period of time and then retrace the 
causes in their sequential order. 

Now. from the moment when it becomes necessar>’ for 
history to tone down the privileges conferred on some by 
the process of evolution - and. more particularly, to ques- 
uoii a system of values rooted in an overly univocal notion 
of progress - it also becomes necessary to standardize the 
distribution of themes by including more 'ordinary' refer¬ 
ences. for example, by starting with a description of the 
physical and natural conditions m order to arrive at the 
scientific through die demographic and the cultural. This 
not only increased the uniformity of die volumes but also 
offered the major advantage of emphasizing the ways of 
living Whatever they are. these must first satisfy the basic 
physiological neetb-a vital inimnium dictated by the instincts 
of survival and rendered partially relative by die differences 
of climate. Each culture responds to this in its own manner 
and according as nuich to its natural environnient as to the 
lubits (hat It inhents. Certain acquired needs are then added 
to this vial ininnnum - superfluous needs turned into nec¬ 
essary ones atxl established in varying degrees according to 
the social hierarchies and geohistorical differences. More¬ 
over, as human beingsare not only biological but also thinking 
and feeling entiiies, each matenal cukiitc is accompanied by 
a culture that can be called 'spiritual' in the widest sense of 
die term and that also vanes according to thesituaiion already 
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lucntioiied. Finally, even though thecoiulicioin ate not iden¬ 
tical. material culture and spintual culture are intcirelatcd. 

This enunciation of the common gtounds on which all 
human lives are esublislied stands to reason and would seem 
evident to any lay person. It could also, however, lead us to 
think that it is easy to HrKl historians ready to develop each 
theme. The present suceofhisturical knowledge proves that 
It is rK)t so .ind, as always, for the s.imc reason. Insignificant 
as this problem may be. tlie solution lies in turning one's 
back on arulytical methods and .xdopiir^; an approach tlut 
would be one synthesis. 

Undoubtedly, current research .md investigations help 
us in our evaluation of material aiui spiritual cultures, but 
separately. Wc arc completely ignorant .about tlie intercon¬ 
nections between the two. Where does this notorious 
deficiency come from? Two inam reasons can be put 
forward. 

The fust concerns the elaboration of a global history. 
Indeed, when it conies to local or regional histories, each 
confined to a particular epoch, the dai.i that we possess help 
us either to de.J with some of the proMcins or to contribute 
by oiTenng some infoniuiion. But when one or the other 
problem needs to be looked at from a global point of view, 
then we confront a major difliculty: vs liicli eleinciiis of the 
data available should be included in an inventory of an 
absolutely conunon heritage? In other words, what ativanccs 
made at one place or the other, or at one point of tune or 
another, effectively coninbuied to wlut can be called ‘gen- 
er.ll progress’? The workshops of historians can boast offew 
if any instorians at all who specialize in the evaluation of 
■generalities'! When the need for one arises, then it has to 
be admitted that the courageous few who liave undertaken 
such a cask suffered from the abserKe of sufficient infoniu- 
non and were compelled to work in conditions tlut rendered 
their incrics highly eminent but curbed considerably their 
influence 

This first reason leads to the second, the absence of 
criteria tlut would make it passible to distinguish effectively 
the subjective from the objective as nuicli in the work 
accomplished os in the reputations won. Here we Couch 
upon an issue that is too important to dismis.s withoiii fuller 
attenuon. 

The studies on primitive or savage societies, particularly 
iliose conducted over the last fifty years, carried antliropo- 
logy toaliigh degree ofwhat must be called the ■intelligence' 
of cultures. Indeed, in these societies, myth plays a funda- 
meni.il role. It legitimizes matrimonial and social bcluvioiir 
3 $ well as customs and ways of living - the way one eats, 
dresses and organizes one s life inside and outside one’s own 
dwelling. In an even more significant manner, it legitimizes 
liuiiunkind’s spiritual behaviour as inucli in times of war as 
m peace This global aspect of myth itself leads us to the 
heights from which, at one glance, we can view not only 
the various behaviours as a wIkiIc, but also, ami as a result, 
the very logic tlut sustaim them. 

Historical evolution disperses myth, without however 
abolishing the mythological function. It provokes the growth 
ofbranchcs and favours rainificarioiu. Wlut had been dunks 
to myth, at one and the same time, religion and literature, 
moral and political, art and technique, breaks up later into 
more and more subdivided areas of knowledge; differenti- 
adoiis tlut led namely to the belief that the logic of myth or 
of the sacred is gaiiuaid by that of science. ‘Science’; this 
word wliich obstructs more than all others wlut we tenu 
historical intclIigeiKc. In the original sense of the word, 


science means knowledge, with no distinction implied 
between knowledge and know-how. Today this same word 
has liken on mch a specific meanii^ that for a vast majority’ 
of the most Itighly infoniied minds, science denotes truth, 
as against the filsity of myth. Yet, nuny eminent scholars 
acknowledge tlut cliis ‘truth’ contains a part of myth and 
that it is indeed thanks to (his (hat mcthoiis and knowledge 
adv.uKe It is by working within the mythological that 
we reduce the part of myths, somctliing of which always 
survives in the very heart of scicnce. 

The barriers iluc have been most resolutely built against 
(he 'intelligence' of liistory luve (heir sources in the gr.id- 
u.il formation of separate enclaves of investigation. Social, 
economic, political, literary history and so on: each donum 
fiillows its won path and rarely meets the other, or never 
enough to allow for the establishment of criteria coiinnon 
to .ill tlut could constitute (lie basis for a truly universal 
history of scientific and cultural developments. The worst 
form ofsuch separations can be found in the cosmic distance 
(hat has been introduced between the liistory of religion and 
tlut of science, and this, in spite of some highly remarkable, 
though nre, attempts to make them move towards each 
ocher via the social and the pliilosophical. No significant 
results should be expected until the gaps between ordiiury 
Linguage and scientific language are bridged, particularly 
when the latter makes use of mathematical terms so fully 
exploited by the initiated few and so little accessible to the 
secular mass. 

TIus brings us back to the question of (he linutations of 
this edition referred to earlier: limit.itions concerning the 
basic logical presuppositions on which a truly universal 
history of humankind should be founded. It is only on the 
basis of certain common features that one culture can coin- 
prehend something that is part of another culture and tliat 
the people of Isxlay tan undemand a little of what lies in the 
past. But then, given the present state of our knowledge 
and the manner m wliich the basic logical presuppositions 
are handled, our history will remain beyond the reach 
of the general public, however enlightened, for which it 
is intended. 

None the less, a certain merit - perhaps less significant than 
Iwpcd for - nukes this second edition worthy of our atten¬ 
tion. By eliminating the notion tlut the cultures rendered 
marginal by ‘progress' represent groups of people 'without 
liistory', the study ofculnires wherein myth isdispersed among 
all kinds of donums could oidy gain from the experience of 
those whose lives arc, even tociiy. steeped in .1 tnytliology 
that tliey .ill consider fundamciital. We have not os yet reached 
our goal, but the step uken marks a sure improvement in 
tenns of our understanding of history. And, as the readers 
will tlieimeivcs find out, it is this aspect of the thematic part 
of each volume tlut nukes cliis work truly excepcional. 

We now come to the question of the treamicnt of regions 
III each volume. To begin with, let us look at a major ambi¬ 
guity which threatened the veri-conception of these seaions. 
An example will suffice. To wliich region does Newton 
belong? To Cambridge? England? Europe’ The West? The 
world? There 1$ no doubt that the universality of his law of 
gravitation makes luin a part of the conunon heritage of 
humanity. Yet. undoubtedly this law discovered by a 
particular nun. at a particular place and point of time, w'ould 
seem to have miraculously descended from the skies, if we 
did not ukc into account the facts of the discovery, the 
circumstances leading to it and the manner in wliich the 
law was adopted by all. Should we have then talked about 
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Ncwioii in one wty in the thciiutic ch.iptcr and in another 
in the regional? Although the difticuliies involved in 
solving such a problem are great, they turn out to be less so 
when confronted with yet another ptohleni ilut would have 
resulted from any actciiipt to merge the two parts into one; 
for. in that case, the question would have been, which one? 
.A fusion of all into the regional would, to a great extent, 
have simplified the task, given ilut we arc dealing with 
specializauons in diUerent fields. But it would have led to 
the very unpleas.iiit need to emphasize the merits of one 
culture at the cost of the others A fusion of all into the the¬ 
matic? In that case. Newton’s law would have been stripper! 
of its socio-ctiltiir.ll char.tctensiics and this would have led 
CO some kind of saiKtihcacioii of the 'genius'. Needless to 
say, what has been noted a' regards Newton applies to all 
thinken. discoverers and to all that humankind has created. 

Some re.idcts will perhaps regret the fact that this his¬ 
tory. whose dominant note is ceri.iinly ttansculturd.does not 
succeed better in overcoiiung certain problems resulting itom 
lubicsand preconceived notions. Weall talk about Asia. Africa 
and Europe. Onginally. these were names given to Creek 
nymphs and were used to distinguish the three principal, 
cardinal points of the world perceived by the Mediterranean 
navigators; the south, the east and the north, respectively. To 
these seaiarers the west was notiung but a vast indecipher¬ 
able stretch, prcsuimbly a part of the legendary Atlantis. As 
for the continent of America, its name was curiously given 
to it by a cartographer who. while outlimng a map of this 
continent, used the infonnation supplied to him by 
Amerigo Vespucci - thus depriving Christopher Columbus 
of the recognition he deserved, la the case of the nymphs as 
well as in that of the cartographer, we can no longer distin¬ 
guish the subjective from the objective. What was in fact a 
very subjeaive decision in tlv? first place now appears to be 
very objective because it is commonly accepted by every¬ 
one. We cannot change something that has been so firmly 
esublished over the years, but the often very senous pro¬ 
blems and disadvanuges that result from the cthnocentrisni 
implied by such cuuoins need to be pointed out. 

Depending on the epochs. Egypt is at limes best under¬ 
stood when considered as African and at others when its 
civilization is regarded as tiaving acquired much of its sig- 
luficance from a dual Nile-Euphrates ulentity Similarly, 
instead ofrctnainii^Meditcrranean. southern Europe became 
continental when the centre of gravity of exchanges and 
developmenis stiified to the Ailantic. China constitutes 
another example. This Middle Kingckim felt the effects of 
the e.xistence of other continental regions when its Great 
Wall no longer protected it from the conquerors it tried later 
to assimilate, or when it yielded, perhaps for too long a 
penod. to the attacks of the seamen and naval forces coming 
from the other end of the world, that is. from Europe. 

Geographical perspectives change from one era to the 
other. But it is difficult to incorporate such changes and align 
them with the periodization adopted for a work on history. 
Those responsiNc for planning the seven volumes had to 
devise the ways and means of solving such problems. At 
times they had to have recourse to cerLtin subterfuges so as 
to prevent the penodizaiion from tunung into some kind 
ofajig 5 .tw puzzle and requiring a frequent arrangement and 
rearrangement This entailed, however, the risks of intro- 
duong certain anachronisms. 

.Such risks are in no way negligible. To a modern mind, 
fore.xample. the commerce or the conquests inandent times 
across the deserts of Sinai appear as manifesutions of the 


hostilities existingbciw'een Afnca and Asia Tim distiiicuon 
between the two continents becomes nonsensical when 
applied to the period when Egj'pt did not see itscifas African 
tu)r Assyria as Asian. Each region thought of itself first as 
comutuiing in itself the whole universe or as representing 
in itself the whole universe as defined by its own gods. Wc 
must be aware of the dangers of accepting such ideas, which 
still survive m the unconscious, affect our conscious minds, 
and foster notions of rights and privileges detrimental to the 
development of univcrsalism 

The need to detenmne the number of pages to be devot¬ 
ed to each ‘contingem’ arose from certain customs that, 
alihougli aiuchroiuc, generate at rimes very strong emotions 
and intiuence our deasions. It also arose from the fact that 
the distrust of ethiiocentrism expressed itself in teniu that 
were very ethnocentric. Including Cro-Magnon nun in an 
inventory tsf‘European’ skes amounts to attributing to liim 
a label that contradicts all that was felt m times when exis¬ 
tence could not be conceived ofexcejx in terms very different 
from those rcl.ttcd to our planetary territoriality. Siimlarly. 
the concept of Africa was lUcIf foreign to the African empires 
or kingiloms, each constituting for each a world in itself and, 
at tlic same time, a world which belongs to all. The readers 
will themselves correa such imperfections, which have 
resulted from a need to adopt a pragmatic approach. 

Applying modern notions of geography to any period of 
the past relieves us of the dizziness felt when we look down 
into the immense depths of time, yet it is in these depths 
that cultural but also natural interactions, direct or indirea, 
multiplied; a swamting mass much too indecipherable to 
allow for the delineation of linear ancestry. It is, therefore, 
better to avoid distinguishing ovennuch our distant com¬ 
mon ancestors. Physical evolution leads perhaps to the 
fonnation of races. But as the human species can be known 
through its customs, faculties and cerebral activities, tliis priv¬ 
ilege common to all reduces practically to nothing the 
particularisms that some not always disinterested vicwp*’''“^ 
defined fonnerly as racial. 

The hunun species cannot really be differentiated except 
as ethnic groups and through customs that defy any 
simplistic r>pology. A strong capacity for adaption, peculiar 
to humans, enables them to invent a practically limitless 
number of solutions to the problems posed by all kinds of 
environments, and even more so by circumstances iliat the 
smallest events modify and great events traiisfonn .altogether 
In this lies the most amazing aspea of history; the infinite 
vanety of answers ilut each individual oi collectivity finds 
to the questions put to it by destiny, The more history' 
accelerates its pace arul becomes more specific, the more our 
destiny becomes enigmatic. This is because every human 
being is a human being and no single one resembles 
another. 

The end of the colonialisms that believed or claimed them¬ 
selves to be the civilizers of this world led to the birth 
of m.iny new nations and many new Member Slates of 
internaiion.il organizations. ‘New’ in what sense? The 
establishment of a New World Order' is bound to remain 
a Utopian idea as long as history has not explained how a 
local body of historical cultures fiiwlly engendered what it 
has over the ceiitunes refened to as 'civiliz.ition’; a word full 
of contradictions. Intended as universal and respectful to 
other cultures, this civilization turned out to be materialise 
and destroyed many cultures as a result of the su|'criority 
that it attributed to its own system of laws and rights. 
Two heavy tasks thus face historians; acknowledging the 
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univenalisin (hai lies hsddeti beneath all |>articul4risii)s and 
agreeing among themselves on what should be made 
generally known in this respect. 

All elucidation of the past requires personal as well as col¬ 
lective elTorts. This two-fold process should therefore have 
found spontaneous expression in a work nieani to aid the 
advancement ofknowledge. The Coimnission recommended 
therefore that, in addihon to the themaoc and regional parts, 
a tliird part be added that would have comprised specific 
supplements on dccaib that needed developing, problems 
that needed solving, and fiiully an exposition of dilTcreiii 
and opposing opiniom on interpretations in dispute. Tliis 
project met with ovetwhelming difTiculties and some 
explanation is called for! 

This inteniational history, wliich lud been conceived as 
a result of dialogues and discussions, would evidently have 
gained considerably from an exposition of the dilTerciiccs in 
inirrprecacion in their proper diniensions. It would luve 
been more lively and instructive and have given readettmote 
food for thought. Untoitiinately, the dispersion of authors 
CO be included and chosen from die whole world demanded 
means and time that we did not have. The Editors, who 
already had a heavy task, could not have undertaken tliis 
extra work without assistance, in particular from commit¬ 
tees specifically chosen and brought together in the light of 
the subjects to be discussed. Taking into account the costs 
of travel and accoimnodadon. the already higli cost of the 
operation would has-e almost doubled. No doubt a day will 
come when, debates on themes and regions being easier tlian 
they are now. it will be possible to expound hbtory as it is 
revealed by a coiifroncatioii of knowledge and viewpoints 
on particular questions concerning all humanity. 

Untd the state of knowledge and of historical research in 


the world has reached this convergent point, we are obliged 
to give up the idea of showing the dive^ences chat future 
workshops of historians will have to face. We have, 
however provided notes at the end of anicles, wliich have 
been wntien so as co ensure maximum diversity and the 
broadest possible participation. A certain arbitrariness 
persists, of course. Hut this will remain unavoidable as long 
as the excesses that analyses lead to are not iiiinimized 
through the elaboration ofsyntheses based on criteria derived 
from irrefutable logical presuppositions — presuppositions 
tliae help esublisli universal certitudes. Let us not forget, 
liowever, that innovaiiuiis originate oiJy within the gaps of 
certitude. 

One of the merits of tliis work bes in chat it has suc¬ 
ceeded in enlisting the collaboration of a very large number 
of people, representing a large number of regions and cul¬ 
tures. The Coiimiission also encouraged the fonnatioii of 
local working grou[is responsible for obtaining and 
organizing the data to be included in the various chapters. 
This present wodt marks perhaps only the beginning of such 
collective eiTorts. Nevertheless, it pemiits us co anticipate 
satisfactory results Knowing oneself well in order to make 
oneself better known constitutes a major contribution to 
mucu.ll understanding. In this respect, historical research 
reseniblesan awareness of unconscious phenomena. It brings 
into the daylight what in the nocturnal depths of individual 
or collective existences gives them life, so to say. in spite of 
themselves or against their will 

Thb publication will no doubt give rise to many criccisnu. 
If these turn out to be harsh, they will justify the project, 
whose mam objective b to arouse us from our dogimtic 
slumber. Mistorical events cake care of this much more 
elHciendy, but at a much higher price. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Geori’cs-Henri Dumont 
President of the Intenuitional Commission 


Societies are making greater dcntaiub than ever on history, 
but urgent as they might be. diese deiiunds by various groups 
are not altogether str.ii^tlbnvard. Some societies look to 
historians to define their identit>’. to buttress the develop¬ 
ment of their specific cluracieristics or even to present and 
analyse the past as cunfinning a (bunding myth. Conversely, 
other societies, influenced both by the Aiiiutks school of 
hisionography and by the geograplucal, chronological and 
thematic enlargement of history, aspire to the building 
of bridges, the ending of sclf-isobtion and the smoothing 
out of the lack of continuity that is charaaerisdc of tlie 
short term. 

In 1946 those attending the meeting of the first Prepara¬ 
tory Commission of UNESCO agreed that it was part of 
the fundamental mission of the United Nations Educational. 
Scientific and Ctilniral Organization to lay the foundations 
for a collective memory of humanity and of all its parts, 
spread all over the world and expressing themselves in every 
civilization. The Imeniational Jicientifie Coituiiission came 
into being four years later with the apparendy gigantic task 
of drafting a History of the Sotiilifif oiiti Ciiltiirol iSeivlopineiit 
Public.iiion of the six volumes began in 1963. 
inaiking the successful conclusion of an intemanoiial endeav¬ 
our svithout parallel, but not without risks. Success with 
the general public was immediate and lasting, notwith¬ 
standing the rcsersatioiis expressed by the critics, who 
often found certain choices disconcerting but were not con- 
sitent in the choices and interpretauons they proposed as 
alternatives. 

For its time - not the time of its publication but that of 
its long preparation - the first edition of the History of the 
Seiniiilii oiiJ Ciiliiirol Dei'clopiiKiit Miuikiiid must be seen 
as a dating achievement, having a number of faults inherent 
• 111 the very nature ofhisroric.il knowledge but opening up 
new avenues and enenuraging funher progress along them. 

In 197S. the General Conference of UNESCO decided 
to embark on a new and completely revised ctlition of the 
History the Scieiiiifie oiiil Davlopiiieiii of Mankind 

because it realized tiiat the considerable development of his¬ 
toriography, the improvement of what a re called its auxiliary 
sciences and its growing links with the social sciences had 
combined with an extraordinary acceleration of day-to-day 
liistory. What it did not know, however, was that the pace 
of this acceleration would continue to increase imiiJ it brou^t 
profound changes to the face of the world. 


It scarcely needs saying that the task laid i^on the Inter¬ 
national Scientific Commission, under the chainnanship of 
the bte Paulo de Berredu Cariieiro and then of my rmiiicnt 
predecessor. Professor Charles Moraze, was both enomioiis 
and difficiili. 

First of .'ll], international teams had to be fonned, as bal¬ 
anced as possible, and co-operation and dialogue organized 
between the different views of the major collective stages in 
the lives of people, but without disregarding the cultural 
identity of human groups. 

Next, attention had to be given to changes in chrono¬ 
logical scale by attempting a scientific reconstniction of the 
successive stages of the peopling of our planet, including the 
spre.id of animal populations. This was the goal pursued and 
largely attained by die authors of the present volume. 

Lasdy, steps lud to be uken to ensure iliat traditional 
methods of historical research, based on written sources, 
were used side by side with new critical methods adapted to 
the use of oral sources aixl contributions from archaeology, 
in Africa for the most part. 

To quote what Professor Jean Devisse said at a syinpo- 
siuiii in Nice in 19SA on 'Being 1 historian today’; ‘If we 
.accept that the history ofothcr people has something to teach 
us, tliore can be no infallible model, no immuuble method¬ 
ological certainty: listenii^to each odiercan lead to a genuine 
universal history .' 

Although historians must be guided by a desire for intel¬ 
lectual honesty, they depend on their own views of things, 
with the result that history is the science most vulnerable to 
ideologies. The fall of the Berlin Wall a few weeks after I 
assumed office syniholized the end ofa panicularly burden¬ 
some ideological division. It cenainly nukes the work of the 
Intenutional Saentific Comimssion easier whenever it has 
to come to grips with the past-present dialeaic from which 
historv’ cannot escape. 

In a way, tlic impact of ideologies will also be lessened by 
the fact that the Chief Editors of each volume have sought 
the invaluable co-operation not only of experienced histori¬ 
ans but also of renowned speci.alists iti disciplines such as taw. 
art, philosophy, literature, oral traditions, the natural sciences, 
ine^cine, anthropology, matbeiiucics and economics. In any 
event, this interdisciphiiant^', which helps dissipate error, is 
undoubtedly one of die in.^or improvements of this second 
edition of the History of Hniiuviiiy, Seientifie and Cultural 
Dcivltipineiii over die previous cditioii. 
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UENEKAL INTItODUCTION 


Another problem Inccd was that ofpenodizaiton. It was out 
of the question systematically to adopt the periodization long 
in use in European history, that is Antiquity, the Middle 
Ages, modem times, because it is now being extensively 
called into question and also, above all. because it would 
have ted to a Eiirocctitric view of world history, a view 
whose absurdity is now quite obvious. The seven volumes 
arc tlwis arranged in the following chronologica] order: 


Volume I 
Vdiimc II 

Volume III 

Vohime IV 
Volume V 
Volume VI 
Volume Vll 


Prehistory Jiul the beginnings of civilization 
From the third milletmiuni to the seventh 
cetwury uc 

From the scveiitit century UC to the seventh 
century Al) 

From the leventh to the sixtecntii century 
From the sixteenth to the eighteenth century 
Tlic iiineirciith century 
The twentieth century. 


It must be stated at once that tliis somcwh.it surgical distri¬ 
bution is in no way absolute or binding. It will in no way 
prevent the overlapping that there must be at the Cum of 
each century if breaks in continuity and the resulting errors 
ofpenpective are to be avoided. Indeed, it has been said that 
we are already in the twenty-first century! 


In his preface, Professor Charles Moraze has clearly 
described and explained the structure of each of the 
volumes, with a thematic cliapter, a regional chapter and 
annexes. This structure, coo. nuy be modified so as not to 
upset the complementarity of the pieces of a mosaic chat 
must retain its significance. 

When the International Scientific Commission, the Cliief 
Editors of the volumes and the very laigc number of con¬ 
tributors have completed their work — and this will be in the 
near future - they will be able to adopt as their motto the 
frequently quoted saying of the philosopher Etienne Gihon: 

We do not study history to get rid of it but to save from 
nothingness all the past which, without hbtory, would 
vanisli into tlic void. Wc study history so that what, with¬ 
out it, would not even be the past any more, may be 
reborn to life in this unique present outside which 
nothing exists. 

This present will be all the more unique because history 
will have shown itself to be not an instrument for Icgitimiz- 
itig exacerbated forms of ruiionalism, but an instrument, 
evermore effective because ever more perfectible, for ensur¬ 
ing mutual respect, solidarity and the scientific and cultural 
interdependence of hununity. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Peter Burke afid Halil Inalcik 


This volume of the UNESCO Uisiory Hiwuuiiiy is 
concerned with rhe so-called ’early modem period’, rhe 
siNteenth. seveniccnth and eis;hu'cn(h centuries, from the 
European discovery oi America to the French Revolution. 
To divide world history’ into periods is a practical necessity, 
especially formulti-volutne projects like this, but thesepenods 
should not be taken to be natural. They are always artilicial, 
imposed by historians on the past, and they are always 
problematic, fitting some trends and some parts of the world 
better than others. The period I49;-1789 is no excepuon 
to this rule. 

In Western Europe, itis traditional to say th.ic the ‘Middle 
Ages’ ended around the year 1500 and that the ’modern’ 
world began at th.it nine. The tradition goes back to the 
Renaissance, when humanists invented the tenn medium 
aei'iwi to describe what they considered to be the period of 
‘darkness’ between the decline of Rome and their own time. 
The idea of a ‘modem’ penosi cook root in the eighteenth 
ccntur>'. although there was some disagreement over its 
beginning. Some writers favoured 1453 - 
Consiaiitinoplc. on die grounds that the flight of Creek 
schoLirsto Italy encouraged the Renaissance. Others lavoured 
1492. the date not only of the discovery of the New World 
by Columbus but also that of the Chnstian conquest of the 
Muslim bngdom of Granada (welcomed by Europeans of 
the period as compensauon for the loss of Constantinople). 
Political historians, from Dcrnardo Ruccllai {f.1500) to 
Leopold von Ranke, favoured 1494 - "hen the French 
invaded Italy anda seres ofEuropean wars ensued. Protcsuiits 
favoured 1517. when Martin Luther was supposed to liave 
nailed his controversial theses to the church door at 
Wittenberg, a date symbolizing the beginning of the 
Refonnation A number of mtelleciuak defined the new age 
III which they thought they were living in technological 
tenns. arguing for us superiority on the grounds of three 
new inventions, the printing press, gunpowder and the 
compass, which made possible the discovery ot the New 
World- Others, like the French nobleman Michel dc 
.Montaigne, were siiflicieiitly well-infoniied to point outthat 
the Chinese had pnniing and gunpowder ’a thousand years’ 
earlier (and we now know that the Chinese were familiar 
with the magnetic compass as well). 

As for the French Revolution, it was viewed almost 
immediately as the beginning of a new age (whether for 
better or for worse). It was this event which redefined the 
concept of 'revolution' (which had traditionally meant a 
‘return’ to some earlier state) asa fuiidaiueiital change which 


could not be revened (de^ite the belief of some in the 
possibility of a ‘counter-revolution’). The revolunon.iries 
thenuelves contributed to this view by introducing a new 
calenilar. with 1792 as ’Year One’, but the symbolic date 
wliichstuckiiidiecoUcctive memory was 1789. [fthe modem 
world really began in 1789. the significance of 1492 clearly 
needed to be redefined. Hence the rise of the apparendy 
self-contradictory term ‘eariy moilern’ in order to describe 
the three centuries between the end of the Middle Ages and 
the beginning of the revolutionary or post-revolutionary era. 

Looking back on this period from the end of the twentieth 
century, what can we say? A good case can be made for 
opening the period in u.'ij radier th.m 1492. The Musimi 
pcnctrationofChnstendom in the second halfofthe fifteenth 
century might be seen as marking a new age, since the 
Ottoman Empi re was the only non-European powerdirectly 
in contact wnth Europe capable of using its weapons and 
challenging it in easc-cencral Europe, the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean. In economic history too the year 14.S3 
marks a turning-point, since it heralded the end of Genoa's 
enterprise in the Levant, forcing the Genoese to look 
westward, to Spain and the Americas. 

For a lusioty of Europe, the dates 1492 and 1789 have 
much to recommend them, provided the events to which 
they refer are treated as symbols of more gradual processes. 
For a history of the world, they are rather less appropriate. 

In the case of America, it is bard to deny the significance 
of 1492 for economic and social history as well as tKit of 
politics and culture. The choice of a liaic to mark the end 
of the periosl is rather more difficult. It might reasonably be 
argued that 1776 or 1810 (the beginnings ofthe independence 
movcineiHsin North and South America respectively), make 
more appropriate dates th.in 17S9. All the same, there is little 
doubt that the events in France made a considerable 
impression in the Amcric.as. in Haiti, for example, and in 
Minas Gerais in Brazil (see Chapter 26.1.3). 

Afncaand Asia (especially East Asia) are more problematic. 
In the case of Africa, the year t492 or tliercaboiits docs mark 
a kind of turning-point. Africa declined in impsirtancc in 
the world economy .ifter the Spaniards began to exploit the 
mines of Mexico .md Peru, which as D. T, Nianc puts it, 
’surp.iss«l those of Bure. Bambuk. Ngalani and tlie Mwene 
Mutapa’. The baptism ofthe ruler ofthe Kongo in 1491. 
under the n.une ’Afonso’, nuy be taken to 5>inbolizc the 
increasing cultural penetration of Africa by Europe. Colonial 
domination of Africadevcloped slowly rather (Km suddenly, 
but it may be t.ikeii as beginning around 150O- 
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All tlio s.tuic. .1 iiunil>ci oriiiuoti.iiis of AfticJ tlimk due 
(he yrjts around i6ooiiuik more ofa break iii coi)iuiuit>' 
dian deose around ijoo. They see the seventeenth and 
ci)^iteentii centuries as a separate penoil. a period in which 
economic and political history smstransromied. One reason 
for this transfonnaiioii was die impon of western fireanns, 
which gave rulers interested in the new technohigs' the 
opportunity to dominate oihen. Another, sttll more 
imporrant in the history of Africa - and of the Americas as 
well - was the export ot sl.ives- Around lo million Africans 
crossed the Atlantic, against thcirwill, in this period, to K'gin 
a life of slavery in the New World. The dcclmc of tliv sl.ave 
tiadc at the end ofihe eighteenth century is.luoiher.irgunicnt 
for ending volume V at this point. 

In the c.Ke of the Indian Oce.m .area, die arrival of Vasco 
da G.ima in Calicut in 149S marks the beginning ofbuiopean 
penetration, like the voyages ofColinnlnis to the Americas. 
Indeed. K. M. r.inikkai's well-known study, /Isiimiid ll'aleni 
Di'miimiiff. describes the four .md a half centuries between 
149S ,iiid H)45 as the Vascodi Ciam.tcpocii of Asian history’. 
The rise ol tlie three great cinpires—dic’gunpowslcr empires', 
as they arc sometimes called-under the rule of the Ottonuiis. 
the ^favids and the Mugh.ils. also coincides with the 
K’giiming oJ this volume. As Savory suggests (sec Ch.iptci 
18.1.1), The Creadon of the Safavid state in 1501 m.irks a 
watershed in Iraiuan history in a number of ways’. In India, 
the Mughal state was esi.iblished in r 526, while the Ottoman 
ruler Stileyman the Mignificenc. who began to rule in the 
IJ 205 . is generally considea-d to have been the greatest of the 
sultans. Ill the Indian case.at least, the Liter eighteenth century 
marks another turning-point, ssitli the battle of Plassey in 
I 7 S 7 leading to the fint phase of the colonial regime. 

If wc consider the major regions of ihc world, the dates 
1492-1789 would seem to be ofleasi relevance to East Asia, 
where they look somewhat Eurocentric. In this region the 
great divide surely runs down the middicofthc ’early modem' 
period. In China, the time of troubles leading to the 
replacement of the Ming dynasty by the Qing in 1644 is a 
much more important Cuming-poinc dun the yeais around 
1500 or 1800, (Ofcourse, a’inid-scventcenth-century crisis’ 
can also be detected in Europe, the Ottoman Empire, and 
Mu^ul India). A case can also be made for die end of the 
eighteenth century as a turning-point in Chinese history, 
niatfccd by the British retjuesi to trade, in 179J. die end of 
the sixty-year reign ofihe emperor Qcinj^ong. in 1795. and 
the rising of the Wliite Lotus Society in 17^. a rising described 
below (see Chapter 22) as a "point of no return for the Quig 
dyai.isty'. However, the British request of 1793 w.is refused 
and it w.is only after the Opium War of 1840-2 that the 
conversion of China into a ‘scini-colony’ began. 

Ill the case of Japan, the coming of peace after decades of 
civil war and the change of political system foLowiiig the 
victory ofTokugawa leyasu at the battle of Sekignlur.i in 
1600 are much more important than any events a centur)' 
cailier or two centuries later. The next major ciiniing-point 
came well into the nineteenth century, whether it began 
with the arriv.il of the American Coimiiodore I’erry and his 
’black ships’ in 1852, or ssith the iiiipeiial ‘restoration' - 
which was more of a 'revolution' - in 1868. 

If we look at the world region by region, then, it proves 
dilTiculi to define our period satisfactorily. Will the task 
become easier if wc attempt to look at the svorld as a whole, 
or will it prove to be impossible? 

A leading European philosopher has put the case against 
writing world history, or ’universal history’ as it used to be 


called, in our time. Ham-Georg Gadamor suggests that 
universal liisiory is at once necessary and impossible. It is 
necessary because tlie different parts of history have 
significance only ill relation to the whole, but it is impossible 
to write such .1 history without believing that History (as 
distinct from iiidividu.ils and groups) has a goal. Such an 
approach was possible for medieval Christian clitoiliclers, 
because they saw the hand of God in history. It was possible 
for Vico, who believed in Providence, for Hegel, who 
believed in the ‘cuiinmg of reason’, and for Marx. It was 
possible for European historians who believed in Europe’s 
civilizing mission, and even for Max Weber, who studied 
India and China in order to define the uniquciKSS and wh.it 
he called the 't.itioiialit\’ of the West. In other historio¬ 
graphical traditions, iiKluding the ancient Greek (Polybius, 
for example), the Muslim (Ibii Khaldun) and the Chinese 
(Sima Qian), the movement of history is regarded as cyclical 
rather than linear, but the sense of pattern reniains strong. 
The proWcm for historians of our own time, from any part 
ofthv world, who arc sceptical of such grand theories as these, 
is to find the red thread which will give unit)' to their story. 

For some, this red thread is the rise of ‘niodctniiy’, 
associated with capitalism, bureaucracy, secularization, the 
‘scientific revolution’, and so on. These terms certainly refer 
to a complex of connected changes of great importance for 
the history of humanity. There is little doubt about the 
miport.mce of studying die centraliaation of government, 
say, in different parts of the world, or the different responses 
to the new science’, the ideas of Copernicus for example, 
ill Amsterdam, Rome. Mokow, Istanbul, or Beijing. 

The problem is that ‘modernity’ is almost impossible to 
define in a satbfactory manner. In the case ofwestern culture, 
where ihe tenii ‘modem’ has been in more or less continuous 
use from the twelfth ccntuiy onwards, its meaning lias 
continually changed over the generations. Over the last half- 
century or SO. it has become increasingly clear to historians 
that the search for the 'nioslern' in earlier centuncs, even in 
the history ofEurope. leads to anachronistic judgements and 
paradoxically makes it more difficult to explain how ’our’ 
world eventually emerged. The objections to the imposition 
of western concepts of modernity on the history of the rest 
of the world are too obvious to require discussion in detail. 

It might be better to make the ‘rise of the wesi’ the central 
theme of the volume, asking whether, to what e.xtent, how 
and why one complex cradition.il society, that ofEurope (or 
better, some regions of Europe) was able to acquire a 
technological, economic, military , political or cult1ir.1l ’lead’ 
over the test of the world in this period, and how this ‘lead’ 
w.isiraiisl.itediiitodoiiunaiice The work ofFeniand Braudel 
might be taken as a model in tliis respect. Braudel began his 
career by demonstrating that the Mediterranean world, east 
and west. MuslimandChrisiian. shareda conunon economic 
destiny in the later sixteenth century. He went on to show 
tliat fimd.itneiital treiuk such as the rise of population in the 
sixteenth century could be found in Europe, India and China 
alike, but ended his study of‘iiiatctial life’ with an account 
of the rise of western capicalisin. 

Combining the ideas of Br.iudel with those of Marxist 
dependency theorists, Wallerstein discusses the rise of an 
economic ’world system’ in sixteenth-century Europe, a 
system with a ’core’ (north-western Europe), a ‘semi- 
periphery’ (tlie Mediterranean world) and a ‘periphery’ 
(eastern Europe and Hispanic America). Wallerstein suggests 
that the rise of commercial capitalism in Western Europe is 
linked 10 the nse of serfdom in eastern Europe and slavery 
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in Hispjnic Aiucrti.‘.i niid iirizil. In ochor words, cconotnic 
jiid socicil devdopnicnts iii widely scp.ir.ited pjns of the 
world were becoming more closely mterdepeiidcni. An 
iiklicatorordminicniepeiidcitccUlhesilveriiiiiicdiii Mexico 
Jiid Pern jiid ch.iiinelled into Europe throu^li the j>oft of 
Seville. Some of this Anioriciii silver p.i«ed through the 
Ottoman Empire to reach the InJiaii Ocean. Silver also 
travelled direct from America to East Asia on the galleons 
which sailed between Acapulco .ind MaiiiL. 

This world economy was not the first in lustory. Janet 
Abu-Liighod recently pointed to the exisieiwc of .1 ‘world 
system’ in the late tliirieenih century (fniK tioiuiig at the level 
of luxury goods, like us si.xteenili-cciuury successor). 
However, this earlier system fragmented as a result of the 
invasion of the .Mongols and of the arrival of lire ‘Ulack 
Death’, (hccpideinic which ravaged Western Ashand Europe 
in 048. 

A vivid ilhisiraiion of the increasiiiidy close connexions 
between ditferent parts ofthe worldm the period 1492-1789 
IS otTored by the lustory of sugar, grown in America on the 
iniliative ofEutopcans with the labour ufblack slaves, and, 
added to colTcc from Western Asia and tea from East Asia, 
helping to tnnsfomi European social life, not only that of 
the upper classes but by tUecighteenth century th.it ofordinary 
people as well. 

Another possible solution to the problem ofthe red thread 
is offered by W. H. McNeill, who lus suj^csttrd th.it tlic 
history oi'the contacts between ciikures in different parts of 
the world is die central theme ot world history. These contacts 
benveen cultures became increasingly intense in the age of 
discoveries, which wis also in the West at least, the age of 
print, sviuch allowed iiiaiiy people — including Montaigne, 
whose views on China have .ilready been cited - to acquire 
some knowledge of alien cultures from .1 disunce. 

Some individuals, however, did their best to incorporate 
themselves directly into another culture, like the Itilianjesuit 
Mattco Ricci, who presented himself to the Chinese as a 
mandarin, or the English ‘renegade’ Samson Rowlic, who 
turned Turk and served the High Admiral Uluj Hasan (sec 
Plate i) or the historian Garcil.iso do I.1 Vega. Spanish on his 
father's side and Inca on liis mother’s, whose history of Peru 
used the techniques of Renaissance historiography to 
demonstrate the achievements ofthe civiliaation ofthe Incas. 
In cases like these, in which individuals not only acquired 
information about another culture but assimilated some of 
Its mentality, it may be useful to use the anthropolo^st’s 
term ‘acculturation’. Acculturation was not a new 
phenomenon in 1492 - tliink of the cultural interaction 
between Jews. Christians and Muslims in medieval Spain - 
but it took place thereafter on an unprecedented scale as a 
result of inumgration. whether voluntary (as in the case of 
English or Spanish niigraiils to the Americas) orinvohmtary 
(as in the case of African sbves). 

It is difficult to reach a balanced verdict on the process of 
acculturation. Should we condemn it because it is so often 
linked to conquest, oppression and exploitation? Should wc 
praise it as a fonn of cultural communication and cnricliiiient? 
Should wc feat ic because ii creates psychological tensions 
and problems of identity? However we react, it is essential 
to be aw.ire of the importance .ind ubiquity of this process 
- for Chinese Muslims, for the Jews of Venice and 
Amstcrd.uii. and for many people of mixed ethnic ongms, 
especially in the New World. 

Of all the encounters between cultures which took place 
m the early modern period, the one between the iiihabiiaiits 


of the Aiiiencjs and the Europeans w.is at once the most 
dramatic, the most intense, and the most important in its 
consequences. 

1 here was of coiinc considerable regional variation in 
wh.it began as an encounter between cultures but quickly 
developed into conquest and colonization. It will be obvious 
that the different histories of North, Centnl and South 
America after 1492 depend on variations in local tradioons 
as well as on differences in the physical environment. Before 
the arrival of the Europeans, Mexico and Peru were liighly 
developed agriciiliur.il societies with surpluses sufficient to 
iiiainuin urh.in elites, while the inhabitants of many other 
p.irts of tile Americas lived in sm.ill, mobile communities 
b.ised on hunting, gicheniig or slash-aiid-biirn culovatioii. 

Ill the second place, the difTcfent developments or 
trajectories' of different pans of the Americas obviously owe 
sonieiliingto the different ailtural traditions ofthe Europeans 
whoconqiicred and colonized sifferent regions; the Spanish, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the British, the Hrench, the 
Gcniians and so on. Some missionaries and settlers were 
Catholic, others Protestant. Some came from relatively 
centralized, authoritarian regimes, others (notably thcDutch) 
from a decentralized polity. Even economic activities in the 
New World depended on cultural traditions. The sugar 
plantations in Brazil, for example, followed the model of 
those already csublishcd in earlier Portuguese possessions 
such as the Canaries. Differences in imperial policy had 
important cultural consequences for the Americas; for 
example, the Spaniards founded universities and presses in 
their colonies, while the Portuguese did not. 

It is only after differences of this kind and on this scale 
have been taken into account that 11 is possible to make a 
useful comparative analysb of the Americas. One might, for 
example, considerthe ‘vision of the vanquished’, the various 
reactions of the indigenous popuiaiions to the eff'ons of 
Europeans to spread their ideas and values in the New World 
-rcjctioiuwliichrangedfrom.iccepiancethroiighsyncretisui 
to passive resistance and open rebellion. One might, like 
Alfred Crosby, study the consequences ofthe so-called 
'Columbian exchange’, in other words the introduction of 
Eiirope.in plants (svbeat. vines and olives) and new aiiiiiials 
(hones, pigs and cattle) to the New World, and of New 
World plants (maize, potatoes, manioc and so on) to Europe 
and Africa. One might examine the cultural consequences 
of the changing relation between metropolis .ind colony, 
centre and periphery, noting the rise of separate colonial 
identities at more or less the same time in differeni parts of 
the New World. It is also important to study the creation 
of a distinctive Afro-American culture, to be fouixl inBrazJ. 
for example, in Cubaaikl in H.iiti, in which a kind ofunsiabic 
synthesis took placebctsveen European Catholicism and west 
African cults. 

Culture is defined here in a wide sense, including the -ins, 
literaciiiv and science but also the attitudes and values of 
ordinary people as well as Hites, expressed and embodied in 
artefacts, pcrfoniunccs .and everyday life as well as in classic 
works of music, architecture and so on. The history of sug.ir 
has a place here too, because the coiisumpdoit patterns of a 
social group arc an expression ©fits values, its ailtiire. To 
undcrsUiid changes m culture over the long tenii, these 
changes need to be pl.iced in a political, social and ecoiioinic 
context. The present vulunie is therefore very close to what 
the French c.ill a ‘total history' of liunianity. in otlKr words 
an attempt to show the links between all major Iniinan 
activities. 
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Ccruiii uiuiyiiii: tlieiikr> mn clirou^li (he book, ivvu uf 
(hem in particiil.ir. The fine cliciiie is rii.1t of the rebcion 
between centresand peripheries (ii is iniponaiit to emphasize 
that the temi ‘centres' is used in the plural). The centres 
which will receive most actenrion arc those of Wcstcni 
Europe, because Lisbon, Madrid, Ainsteribin, Paris .sncl 
London were centres of sca-bonie empires (and Rome the 
centre of .1 spintual empire). However the spreatl of Isbiii 
from its centre in Mecca to south-eosteni Euro^se, to South- 
East Asia ami even to China will also be discussed (as we 
le.am Iroin Chapter 22 below, it was in this period that the 
Qur'an was ti.insbted into Cluiiese). 

Another important cx.unple of cultural dilhision is the 
spread of Persian leaniing .iiui literature to the Ouimaii and 
Mughal empires. A high s'uliurc mhenied from aiieienl Iran 
and developed under the Caliphate was adopted by the 
Ottomans and Miigli.ils os well as by the Safavids, in nuich 
(liesame way asancicni Roman culture, revived in fifteenth- 
century Italy, was .idopccd by the F.urope.in courts tif the 
Renaissance. Persian inini.iturisis were imich in tlem.nid in 
Ut.inhul and Detlii. like Italian painters in Pr.incc and Spam. 
Works such as the .uid the S'l'yJsefiiilmi’ (the first 

deserihing the rules for the behaviour of the perfect 
gendenuii, (he second for the behaviour of (he ideal prince) 
defined .md iransinicted the os.scntlals of this high culture. 

This theme of cultur.1l centres and peripheries tabes a 
number of problems. Did economic, political and cultural 
centres generally coincide? Can the culiural intluence of 
cities such as Beijing. Istanbul, or Paris in this period be 
separated from their pohticaJ infiucncc? What of cities such 
as Florence or Kyoto, with a cultural itiOuence quite 
disproponionate to their political power? One point at least 
IS clear. Although provincial elites often looked to a metropolis 
as their cultural model or exemplar, toUovving its bshioiu 
with a certain deUy (traditionally thirty years), the culture 
of the province cannot be described as nothing but a pale 
rctkciionofche culture of the ccntre.Thcfrontierwassoiiie- 
Diiies the locus ofanalicmadve culture, like (he popular culture 
of the gazis and dervishes in the case of the Ottoman Empire. 

In any case, the penetration of the periphery by the culture 
of the centre was not an automatic process, like the spread of 
an oil sLck. Even the European coinniercial penetration 
ofA.siashoiild be secnasinilltraiiuii rather than an‘imposition’ 
(as Panikkar called it), drawing on indigenous capital as well 
as western capital.indintensifying local trends to coiumerrial- 
ization rather than crc.itmgtr.idc where none existed before. 
Without such a ‘fit' between local trends and forces from 
outside, the rise of capitabsni iiuglii have been a far slower 
process. More generally, as (he anthropologist Marshall 
Saliiins has shown in his siusiy of I law.iii and the arrival of 
Captain Cook, the story of culture contacts cannot be 
understood without a reconstruction of the ways in which 
inslivisluaU in each culture both perceived and used tlic other. 

‘Acculturation’, as the anthro|H>logists call this process (or 
'traiisculturation'. emphasizing reciprocal inllucnces). cannot 
be identified vsith simple borrowings of rnliural elements. 
For example, although the Otiom.uis borrowed iiuny sush 
elements from Europe, (his did not lead to their assimilation 
to European culture, liccaiisc the Otioiiians -like some oilier 
Asian peoples — retained their own value system embodied 
in the religion of Islam. As Brauslel used to say. it is necess.iry 
to study not only the division of technology and ideas but 
.ilso the ‘resistances’ to such diifusion. 

At this point it may be useful to discuss a specific case, 
that of the Ottomans and fireamis. The Ottomans liegan to 


use caniiun .ind h.iixl-guns such as arquebuses in the Lite 
fourteenth and early fiftcciiili centuries. Pint they hired 
foreign experts, then they learned the an ofm.ikiiig fireamis 
for themselves (indeed, Ottoman specialists were in demand 
in neighbouring countnes). The excuse for making use of 
such ‘infidel’ inventions w.rs ‘the necessity of using the 
enemy’s weapons', as Muslim lavs yeis put it. The Ottomans 
were thus the first iion-European nation to adopt modern 
technnlogy from the Europeans. 

Borrowing military technology in this way did not lead to 
amoregeiKral acculturation. The Ottomans borrowedspecific 
icchiiupics. not the cultiiia) tradition of continuous 
let hnologicil improvement. Hence they sulTered severe defeats 
at western liaiub, defeais which encouraged more extensive 
borrowing from the West in order to nuxieniize education 
(the foundation of a school of military engineering in (he 
eighteenth century) aikl, after iSjp. the odnunistration itself. 

Thisexample suggests the necessity foraddinga sociological 
.is well as geographical dimension to the history of culture. 
Some cultures seem relatively resistant to innovation, others 
relatively receptive. Why should this be the case? To answer 
this question it is necessary tolook more closely at the attitudes 
and values ofdilTereiit social groups within a given culture, 
aikl especially at the relation between the culture of elites 
(old and new, lay and religious, military and civilian) and 
the culture of ordinary' people, the ‘subordinate classes'. To 
what extent did the Hites transtonn popular culture in 
different pans ofthe world in these centuries? To what extent 
did (he people yield to such pressures fur ‘acculturation', to 
what extent did they resist ihem or adapt elements of Hite 
culture for their own purposes? How much cultural traffic 
was there in the opposite direction, 'upwards' from ordinary 
people to elites? 

Some ofthesc problems are disc'ussedin the regional section 
of this volume, others in the themaiic section. Without 
comparison, the volume would risk being merely descriptive 
rather than analytical. On the other hand, systematic 
comparison between cultures on a worldscale raises awkward 
problems. It is relatively easy - but also unilluniinaiing, not 
to say ethnocentric - to follow thelc.id ofMaix ami Weber 
and to assess other ciiltiires from a western point of view in 
leniuofthcir difference from the west and their lack of what 
the west possesses (rationality, indivtdu.ilism, capitalism, and 
so on). 

If sve try 10 go beyond tliis kind of comparison, we arc 
quickly confronted with the problem of the western origin 
ofthe conceptual apparatus with which we are working. As 
attciiipls to study 'feudihsin' on a world scale have shown, 
ii is very difficult to avoid circiilarits- in this kindof eiiicr}irise. 
defmiiig ihe phcnoiiH'iton to be studied in European temis 
and then 'discovering' ch.it it is essentially European. Even 
apparently lunnlcss. imspecilic tenns such as 'uiuversir^'. 
'iiovd', ot even ‘.irt were created with European history in 
iiiiikI. with the consequent danger that comp.irison will turn 
into atienipts to force Islamic insiiiiitioiis or Chinese texts 
to fit a w’esteni model. Yet there seems no ihirdwjy. at least 
at present, between using this western apparaiusaiid refusing 
to compare at .ill. To undertake comparison while remaining 
aware ofthe danger of EunKeiiirisin is surely the lesser evil 

To sum up. Like other volumes ofthe UNESCO liisiory, 
this one atienipts to give the ihfferent pans of the world the 
attention winch is due to them, and to allow .1 wide range 
of voices and opimons to lie heard. It tries to stnke a balance 
between j simple story ofthe rise ofthe West .nida collection 
of evsays on different parts of the world svhicb emphasize 
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divenity ai the expense of 3 iiiulying Uiemc. It docs this by 
coiicentraCiiig on the history of‘culture’, in a wide sense of 
ilui tern) and looking; not only at the spread of western 
culture throughout the world but also at responses to it. 
responses which vary from acculturation or assimilation 
tlirou^h syncretism to various fomis of resistance (such as 
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POPULATION AND ENVIRONMENT 


Jacques Dupaquier 


THE WORLD IN 1500 

We do not know a great deal abciic ilie world's population 
ttrueiure in 1500. 

At that tinic hirilu, iium.iges aixl deadu Ii.hJ only Just 
begun to be registered in a few European couiitncs. The 
oldest register preserved is probably a register ofniamages in 
Rinuni (Italy) for the year 1232. About ten registers arc to 
be ibundfbr Italy in tlic fourteendi eentuiy.andapproxuiiately 
50 for the rest of Western Europe in the fifteenth century. 

Censuses of die popuLuioii luve been taken since ancient 
tunes for taxation and niilitaiy purposes; but the fall of the 
Ronun Empire brought this loahaltin Western Eurojie. With 
the ads’cnt of tiKKlcm states, some lulf-heartesi attempts at 
counting were nude (counts of heads of families, lands, eatde 
and fciklal rights); but their results have not been preserved, 
apart from the Domesday Book (England, 1086), the Cwf dcs 
pim'issfs Cl da feiix dii n>Yiiiiiiic dc Fmiice (list of parishes ami 
nuinbers ofliouseholds in the Kingsloni of France) (l J 28 ) atnl 
the Catasto (cadaster) of Florence from 1427 to 1430. 

In China, the ancient tradition of ukii^ the census was 
resumed by the Mmg emperors (1368-1644). First the 
population was couiKed. house by house, and the occupation 
ofthe head ofthe family and the composition of the household 
noted: lists (known as 'yellow registers') were then drawn 
up of the people, their goods and die taxes to be paid. 

in Peru, the Inca emperors had proper accounts kept of 
individuals and property with the assistance of‘quipus’, 
bundles of cortfe of different colours (according to the nature 
ofthe object) knotted at several levels: units at the bottom, 
tens above them, followed by hundreds, aixl so on. 

Ail the figures that have been proposed by modern authors 
for the populations of the fifteenth century thus result from 
cautious and not-so-cautious extrapolations hararded on the 
basis of subsequent information or of assessments based on 
the size of inliabncd areas, to which different coefficients ate 
applied according to whether the economy depended on 
luiiiting. stockbreednig, extensive faniuiig. rice-growingor 
other activities. 

The demographic facton themselves, such as deaths and 
niamages. are a little better known, for they changed only 
very slowly, and the dao that are avaibblc to us for the 
sixteenth, sevciiteciiih and eighteenth centuries, together 
with the calnilations concerning Europe of the political 
anthmetirians’ (the first demographers), make it possible to 
put forsvartl reasoiuHe hypotheses about the demograpliic 
dynamics of the past. The extraordinary variety of family 


stnictures and matrimonial nistoms obviously meant tliat 
the aiilhropolngical map of the world was a nchly coloured 
mosaic, but the necessity to live and survive set the limits of 
what was possible: mortality rates were $0 high everywhere 
ilui. Ill die final analysis, no demographic dynamics were 
viable unless cliey ensured the reproduction of die population. 
Subtle balances were therefore establisliedoverthccentii ties, 
wichm all peoples, between the toll exacted by death and 
the response made by life. It was the upsetting of these 
balances following the great voyages of discovery tKat was 
to cause the demographic disasters wc shall discuss with 
reference Co Latin America and Afiica. 

How the world was peopled in 1500 

The population ofthe world (see Map i), wliichliad probably 
increased from 5 million to 230 million during the ‘Neolithic 
revoludon'(Birabcn. uj79).rcachedacciluigdiiringthe Early 
Middle Ages. It probably rose to 400 millionby approximately 
1 200, and CO 431 miUioiiby 1300. For die end ofthe fifteenth 
cencutyj. P. Durand suggests 490 million, J. N. Biraben 
suggests 461 tmUion, and C. MacEvedy and R. Jones 425 
million discribiiced as follows: 


Ceiitinnir 

Total 

JVofo 111 romposilien 

Europe 

Ki million 

Includic^; 15 milhoii for what 
is now France, I2 million for 
Russia, 10 million for lialy, 9 
million for C'lcniiany, just 
under a million for the Iberian 
Peninsula and $ million for the 
Dnihh Isles. 

Ana 

zXo inillinn 

Including ■ 10 million in China 
and 100 million in the Indies, 
ineludii^; India, Pakistan and 
Uan^slcsll. 

Africa 

46 iiulljon 

Including j8 million for Ulack 
Africa, a figure iliai is 
quesiioiied baause the 
numben are still uixler debate. 

The Americas 

14 iiiitlion 

IncliKhiig 8 niillioii for Latin 
Aincnca (allliougli some 
authors surest as many as Ho 
million for Central Aiwnca 
alone). 

Oceania 

2 million. 



Hgm I I’opulation in the ditTon-iu tomincncs. c. 1500 
Sduree; C. MacEvcily arid R. Jones 1978- 
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Miiji I (tifp) WoHU population in 1500 (irturj. Dupitjuicr). It'oiuvn) World populitiun in iMoo (alter J. Dupjquicr). 




■ Towns of 500.000 inhabitants 
• Townsof 100.000 inhabitants 


IHfMAIU; bPClION 


This clusiQcition by coiicmciK no more iluii a very 
imperfcci view of the distribution of world population, for 
some parts ofthc continents were already occupied, whereas 
vast stretches were still empty: population density appears to 
have varied greatly, ranging from too or more iniiabiiaiits 
to the squ.irc kilometre in some deltas in East Asia to one 
inhabitant or less to the square kilomrire in cquat0ri.1l forests 
and subtropical deserts. A purely geogr.iphical study shows 
the existence of three iiuiii populated areas: 

• the Indian subconiinent (approximately 100 iiiillimi 
people), corresponding to a great e.vtoiM to what has been 
called ‘the rice civiliration' 

• China (l»> million to i)0 million inh.ibiianis. acconling 
to Michel C.irtier), corresponding to ‘the millet 
civili2jiion' 

• Western Europe and the MediterraiicJii countries (75 
imllion tokomillionpcople).corTe 5 poialmgio'thc\vheat 
civilization'. 

As for the fourth in.iiii .ire.i (‘the imize civiLzatioii'. in 
Central Anicric.i). it seenis unlikely tlut it couki luve fed 
more dun 30 iniliion inlubiunts. 

Oft he a j towns III the world with over 100.000 inh.ibit.ints 
at the time (Chandler and Fo.v, 1974). aa were located in 
the three m.iin populated areas or in their immediate vicinity 
(sec .Map j); 

• 6 in the Indies (Vijayaiiagara would then have had 500.000 
inhabitants) and Siam (Ayiitia) 

• 8 in China (with 672.000 inhabitants. Peking was then 
the brgest town m the world) and Korea (Seoul) 

• 4 in western Europe (Paris. Naples, Venice. Milan) 

• 4 in the Mediterranean Mu.slim world {Istanbul. 
Adnanoplc. Cairo. Fez). Tabn2(vvith450.000iiilubiianis) 
might in fact be included in this group. 

This polarization ol human populations is probably a very 
ancient phenomenon: accordingtoj. N. Birabcn (15179) die 
popubtion ofCliiiu, the Indian subcontinent and 
Europe (e.xcluding the former Soviet territories) probably 
accounted for 58 per cent of the total world popul.nion at 
the beginning of the Christian era: 46 per cent in the year 
500. $0 per cent in the year 1000. and 55 per cent' in die 
year 1500. in spite of the rav.iges caused by the Ubek Death 
in die fourteenth century. 

Ihis conceiiiration iiotih of the tropic of Cancer is 
probably, as W. H. MacNcill suggests (l5»7f>). the result of 
very early migration by sm.ill groups of bomiiioids escaping 
from their African cratUe and veniiinng into the temperate 
zones of the Northern hemisphere, where they multiplied 
‘like mice in a barn.' This proliferation, however, is 
comparatively recent: from 35,000 to 8.000 years ago the 
lota] world popubtion remained close to 5 million: n was 
the 'Neolithic revolution' that brouglit it up tuappro.viinately 
250 million at the beginning of the Chnsiian era. 

Climatic variations and their consequences 

The Neolithic revolution was made possible by die general 
wamnng of the climate. From appro.'umairly 75,000 to 
appro.xinutely 30.000 years ago the earth had gone through 
a period of cooling (known as the Wiimi Glacial Stage for 
die Alps and the Wisconsin Glacial Suige for North America); 
cnoniious icecaps had fnnncd around the jsoles and on the 
high nioimtaim. and the level of the seas had gorKdown by 


at least too m. The great plains of Asia, Europe and North 
America were then covered by meagre steppe (tundra), where 
herds of bige moimiuls (bison, aurochs, maiiuiioths, and so 
on) ro-imed; luinting was the only possible activity for the 
jseopic of the Palaeolithic, hut it supported only very low 
|>opubiion densities. 

The gradual wanning of the climate led to .1 radical 
alteration in the Hora and fauna, which look huin.uikiiul 
un.iwares, The disappearance or at least the greater scarcity- 
ofl.irge inamniah made them look for new resources (fish, 
gathered fmiis, small game and so on); the Mesolithic period 
(10,00^5,000 UC). vvidi Its Winn, humid cliiiiate, was a 
diihcult periodforthemat first. We know how they overcame 
iIk- problem - by learning to breed stock and inventing 
.igriculcure. With these new techniques they became 
sedentary. In the early sixteeiuli century iioniads accounted 
for onlj- a very low percentage of the world population 
(below 5 percent). The main feature ofthc time was stability 
- of cultural areas, the major teliipons and stales. 

Within ibis overall interglaiial setting, however, there were 
minor climatic ductuacions. Paradoxically, through the study 
of }>eat bogs, the analy’sis of plant renuiiis by the radiocarbon 
dating method and dendrochronology (annual growth 
measured by the thickness of the tings on tree trunks), we arc 
belter inibmied about the history of the climate during the 
disijiic past and the Middle Ages than about that of the 
popubtion itself (Le Roy Luluric. 1967). Wekiiosv that there 
was a wanii period from AD Soo to it< 5 o. which made it 
possible for pcojilc to setde at the hinhesi limits of the ffiHiirnc: 
this was foUosved by iiurked cooling during the fourteenth 
century. Towards 1500 the situation relumed more or less to 
wliat It had been previously, but half a century later the ‘Lutlc 
Icc Age'beganand was to continue until 1S70 with catastrophic 
conseqiicuccsonchemost exposed huni.inseiclemenis:lceLuid. 
Greeiiljiid.* the Scaudiii.ivi.in Great North, and the mountains 
and lugh pbteaiis of Wcstcni Europe, 

In tliese regions it was not so much the harsh winters (like 
that of 1709) tlut caused damage as the summers, which 
were too cool for crops to ripen or too wet for plants to 
resist the onslaughts of mould and insects. Famines became 
frequeiuagain during thesixceeiith andsevenceeiuh centuries. 
Many villages had to be ab.tixloned in Scandinavia. Scotland 
and the .Alps. At the same time the gl.icicrs g.iined ground, 
most spccucuhrly during the seventeenth century in the 
Alps for example, aixl tius ‘facial flooding', spread over the 
pcrioil 15510 to 1S50. with peaks in 1600-10, 1640-3 and 
1678-.SO. put certain villages in danger. There is coiKOtdam 
mfomucion rebting to Scandiiuvia. Iceland and Alaska. In 
askiiiioii, the adv.iiKc of the gbeiert coincides with a perioii 
of iiKreasing dryness in Arizona, Colorasfo and G.ilifornia. 
This leads one to think tlut the ‘Little Icc Age' observed in 
F-uro^sc marks a change m the earth's environment. 

SoiiK speaaiists have connected these changes with the 
structure of atniosplieric circulation: whereas totby (as 
probably in the Middle Ages) the prevailing system of 
circulation is slow .uul contracted .iround the pole, which 
allows tropical air to penetrate deeply into the northern 
regions and vvann them up. the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were probably characterized by a very rapid flow 
from the west that spread out towanls the southern regions; 
the Utter would therefore have been cooler and wetter, 
whereas further north an aiiticyclonic system probably kept 
the cliiiute dry ami cold. But this hypothesis merely begs 
the question; how can the ch.uige in atmospheric circulation 
be e.xpbined? In addition, it comes up against a inajor 
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objetnou chc spread of tl>c ^bcicrs iinptiiN not only that 
sununers were cool (and the glaciers therefore melted less) 
but above all that they were replciushed by copioiissiiowfalh. 
The chronicles of this period iiiemion moreover that there 
were mail)' bad spnnp and sununen in north-west Europe. 

A possible cause is solar activity, which has been found 
to follow an eleven-year cycle but probably has longer cycles 
as well or at least iluctuations in them. But the eniivsion of 
atomic particles and ultraviolet r.iys docs alfect life on earth, 
especially the proliferation of virusc-s and bacteria. It nuy 
well be that the great cpidcimcs at the end of the seventeeiitii 
century svere linked with the retiuction in ulcr.tviolet rays 
shown to have taken pbcc during the pcriixl 1665-1715 and 
known as ‘Maunders iiuninmni.' 

However, since the 'Litde Ice Age’ lasted for fir longer 
th.ui Miunder’s minimum the e.Nplanation is uiidonbtc^y 
fat mote complex, the possibility of modificaiiuiis in the 
composition ofihe atmosphere necils to be taken into account. 

Major volcanic cniptiom laave a significant effect on the 
climate, partly on account oi the ashes blown into the 
troposphere and partlv on account of the massive emission 
(several tens ofmilhoiis of tons) ofsulphut dioxide; this causes 
the formation ofa cloud ofactosob. nude up ofbillioiis of 
billions of droplets of sulphuric acid, which reflects away 
some of the solar raduuon aiKl thus causes marked cooling 
of the lower layers of the aiiiiosphcrc and the surface of the 
earth. During the period under discussion the eruption of 
Laki Volcano (1783), for example, covered the whole of 
Iceland with a bluish haze, which ihully spread to the whole 
ofEuropeandasbrasClun.i. depressing average temperatutes 
by 1.5® for several years and purring the crops in danger. 
However, volcanic enipbons are accidental phenomena, and 
It is unlikely that they can explain anytliing more than 
occasional variations in the cliimtc; in any case, ceitamly 
not an episode as long as the ‘Liidc Ice Age’. 

Omnipresent death and regulatory mechanisms 

We do not, of course, have anything like a mortahty table’ 
for any of the groups of people who were living at this time, 
but the chroniclen, at least in China and Europe, recorded 
any number of catastrophes, the most spectacular and the 
most recent being the Black Death of ija?- which carried 
away one quancr or one third of the popubuoii of Europe. 
It stnick again on many occasions (i 359 ' 1369. and so 
on) and finally became endemic. It was to continue to be 
rife m Western Europe until 1670.’ in eastern Europe uiiul 
1879 and in the rest of the world up to the present day 
(Biiabcn. 1973-6}. 

Disease, war and laiiuiie, symbolized by the Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse, nearly struck in concert. War. with its train 
of imssacrcs. made a strong impression on the chroniclers, 
but since the numbers of people involved were low the part 
It played as a factor in overall mortality' remained slight; 
Tanierlane himself accounted for fat fewer victims than the 
Black Death. In the final analysis, troop movemems were 
lethal mainly because they helped to disseminate gemis. 
Famine could cause terrible loss of life - as it did in particular 

diiringthesevciitcenih century, when the cooling ofsuminers 

left the people who had ventured to the limits of the nwneiie 
VMthout any food resources — but in temperate zones there 
usually had to he a major epidemic to tramfonn ’dearness’ 
(a food shortage that results in a rise in prices) into ’mortality'. 
Disease, on the other hand, even alone, was alw.iys lethal. 


It killed day after day, carrying off about half a generadon 
before they could reachadiillhood It also killed large numbers 
at a lime, wiping out 10 per cent to 15 pet cent of the 
population of a vilbgc. tovsii or region at a stroke. 

It was lack ofhygiciic, proinistuity and bek ofspace rather 
ilun iiiidemourishinciu tliat caused epidemics This meant 
that deaths exceeded births in all large cities, where 
generations therefore never regularly renewed themselves 
but were iiiaimaincd in slemogtaphic balance by the influx 
of young people from country districts. Indeed, the fact that 
a sliglw rural surplus was compeiisaung for net urban under- 
reproduction expbins the low level of urlunization rates. 

TIus precarious balance between the town and country is 
no more than the most visible aspect of the regulatory 
mccluiusms that enable the communities of the past to 
maintain themselves in spite of being decimated by 
causciophes from time to time. If they were to survive, all 
human groups had to be endowed with institutions, customs 
and behas'iotir patterns tI1.1t could simultaneously limit their 
expansion and ensure their reconstitution after a crisis. 
Without them they ran the risk either of dying out or of 
exploding (and therefore, in the latter case, of entering into 
conflict with their neighbours). These were the institutions 
and patteriu Malihus tried to list right at chr end of our 
period in his second Bssayw ilic Principle I'f Pi'piilmioii (1803) 
to Justify the general theory he had put forward in his first 
Essay (1798) — in which he drew a distinction between 
repressive brakes (war, slavery and the abandonment of 
children) and preventive brakes (abortion, infanticide, 
polygamy and the postponement of marriage). 

This comparative equilibrium of human groups meant 
that the population worldwide remained extraordinarily 
stable from 1200 to 1500 the world population had risen by 
only about 60 million, which represents an annual increase 
of haidly 0.5 per mil. It may therefore be assumed that the 
world popiibiioii was stationary, with birth and death rates 
of approximately 40 per iml and a life expectancy at birth of 
between twenty and thirty years. 

This IS why migrations played such a small role at the time: 
they consisted mainly of cyclical movements wthin a given 
area or drifts from the country to the nearest town; they 
were of no significance at the iiitetiutional level, a fact that 
helps to account for the biological, deinogr.iphic. econoniic 
and social stability of the world. This state of equilibrium, 
which was scarcely ruffled by the Turkish expansion, was to 
be profoundly disturbed in modern times by European 
expansion. Christopher Columbus’s arrival in America (in 
1492) was thus a turning point, but in 1500 nobody could 
yet foresee Its consequciKcs. 

THE WORLD IN 1800 

By 1800 knowledge of ilcniographic dau had made inunensc 
progrc*ss. 

Demographic cs'ents were being accurately recorded in 
almost all Western European countries and were beginning 
to be recorded in the colonies (see Figure 2 and Map 2). 

Asa general rule it was the religious authorities that carried 
out such registration, when administering the sacraments or 
biin.ilfonniities, but the State sought tore guLiteand supervise 
it. especially m Protestant countries (En^and in 1538 and 
Sweden in 1736) and 111 France, where the government finally 
required that a second copy bekept and deposited and where 
civil status became a secular nutter in September 179 -. 
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Figure 3 I'opiiUunn e\-olutii)n in ditlcri'iu rcpiins of she world, 
Ihnn I $00 so iSoo (afciTj. I )iipiquier). 


Suiiumnes of popiil^ition luovxiiicnts were dr.iwn up iind 
piiUithed for some (owns (Paris, 1670) and even for wliole 
states (Uraiidenburg. 1685, Sweden, 17+9, and France. 1742), 
although at this stage the science of staiistics was still in its 
in6nc>- 

Likewise, while the practice of counting the number of 
households had become widespread (). .ind M. Dupaqiiier. 
1985), the only cemuses wonliy ofilte name in the eighteenth 
ccniur>-were those of die Cape (i700).Japan(i72i). Sweden 
(1724*). revolutionary France (1791 .ind 1793) .ind the Batavian 
Republic (1795). In CIuim. on the other luiid. the system 
of carrying out ccicuses had declined, and the .xlminisiraiion 
was concerned with only tlut part of ilic population from 
whom unpaid bbour could be e.-stracted. In liidij a census 
was ordered by the Emperor Akb.ir (13S0) but w.is not 
followed up. 

The most remarkable occurrence, however, was the 
foundation ol the science of demography or 'political 
arithmetic', whose founding lathers were John Graunt. 
author of'Natural and Political Observations . . . M.idc 
upon the Bills ofMon.ility' (of the City of London) (1662) 
and Wiltiani Petty, author of several essays on political 
anthinetic. At almost exactly the same time Leibniz, the 
Huygens brothers and Halley invented inon.ility tables, 
drawing on .advances in the calculus of probabilities (). .ind 
M. Dup.iquier, 198$). 


The demographic structure of the world in 1800 

By 1800 the population of the world, according to J. N. 
Biraben.was probably 954 million-havingiiKreascd by-493 
million (+107 per cent) in three ceimiries. though at a very 
uneven nter *25 percent in the si.vieenth century. +18 per 
cent in the scveiUcenih century and +40 per cent in the 
eighteenth century. 


For the end of the period, C. M.icEvedy and R. Jones 
(1978) suggest a figure of 900 miUioii. consisting of iSo 
million for Europe (+122 per cent), 62$ iniUion for Asia 
(+123 per cent), 70 million for Africa (+52 per cent), 24 
million for Ainenca (■*■71 per cent), of which half was in 
South America and 2.5 million for Oceania. These figures 
must be treated with caution; it is probable that the 
(Kipulations of America and Africa decreased rather than 
increased during the period. 

We .ire better infoniied svith regard to Europe: with 36 
million people. Russia was probably the most popubted 
country on the continent which, at a time when a monarch's 
power ilepended on the mimbcr of subjects he or she lud, 
expbiiK its gre.U'powcr status. France was in second place 
.ilihniigh itspopul.uion within ihearea bounded by ns present 
frontiers li.id only doubled (from 15 million to 30 million). 
The population of the British Isles would appear to luve 
more than tripled (froin j million to 16 million) and that of 
Gemiany doubled (from 9 million to 18 nullinn), and much 
the same occurred in Italy (from 10 million to 19 million) 
and the Ibenan Stales (from 8 million to 14 million). To sum 
up, an absolutely .astonishing increase had occurred, mainly 
during the eighteeiiili century (23 per cent in the sixteenth 
century, 20 per cent in the seventeenth century and 50 per 
cent in the eighteenth century). 

The most sinking fact is that the prop'ortion of the world 
population in the three areas mentioned above - the Indian 
subcontinent. China, .and Europe excluding those lands that 
were to become part of the ex-Soviet Union — had 
considerably increased, reaching almost 69 per cent. These 
areas alone accounted for 410 million of tlie 493 million 
additiuiul people.-' 

Except for Mexico City, Srinagar (India) and Surakart.a 
(Malaysia), all the large cities were in those areas or in their 
mmiediate sphere ofiniluence. At that time there were sixty- 
four cities with a population in c.xcess of loo.oooinh.abitants, 
of which twenty-one were in China, twenty were in iion- 
Islaiuic Europe. sLxteen were in the Indies and six were in 
the Islamic Mediterranean. With 1.100,000 inhabii.ants, 
Beijing was still the largest city in the world, but London, 
which had reached 861.000. was close to overtaking it. 


European expansion 

(Sec Map 4,) The increase in the number of laige European 
cities (fioni four in 1500 to twenty in 1800) was a reflection 
of both rapid deinograpahic growth in the old continent .and 
cconniniccliange: the proportion ofthe working population 
engaged in the secoiklary sector (manufacturing) and the 
tcrti.ary sector (services) rose steadily, probably reaching a 
cliird of the total in north-western Europ'e and even half in 
Engbiid. 

It was in .about iSoo tb.at the average an11u.1l population 
growth rate m Europe (see Figure 3). which was then close 
to s per mil. overtook that of Asia. The rate in the two 
Americas was even higher (probably 10 per mil), but there 
too the popiibiioii was of European ongin. at Ic.ist in part. 

Ill fact, the brge-sc.alc inierroniineiital migrations so 
characteristic of the iiinetcenth century had not yet begun, 
although there were already colonics of Europeans in nearly 
all the continents: 

• .iboiii 5 million m North America; 

• at le.ast 3 luiliion in Latin America; 
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• probably 1 million in Asia (Sibena, the Indies and 

Indonesia); 

• perhaps loo.ooo in Africa; 

• 10,000 in Oceania (Australia). 

Thus the proportion of Europeans in the world total had 
risen over a period of three centuries from approximately I6 
per cent to 21 per cent, a phenomenon of histone imporuncc. 

This expansion wasiniti.iUy cliaraciehstic ofnorth-wi-stem 
Europe'’ and. in particular, of eastern Europe. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the total population of 
the territories now fonning European Russia, the Czech 
Republic and Slovakia. Hungary and Romania was much 
the same as that of the three Mediterranean peninsulas, both 
areas having about 2j million iiilubitancs By the end of the 
seventeenth century the fonuer had increased by 17O per 
cent and now represented a third of the European total, 
while the second, despite an increase of 90 per cent, did not 
even m.ike up a quarter of the total. 

In descending order, the rates of population growth in 
the main Europe.in suies in the eighteenth cemuty were as 
follows; the Hapsbiirg possessions and the Russian Empire.’ 
the United Kingdoni (73 pef Sweden {67 pet cent), 
the Holy Roman Empire (45 per cent), Spain (4J per cent), 
France (35 pc cent). The popubtion of The Netherlands 
remained virtually stagnant, as diid that ofthe Ottoman Empire 
as a whole (24 million). 


Demographic trends 

For most ofthe continents we have no detailed figures on 
mortality and fertility levels and only very vague ideas about 


their demographic babnee. Wc are sliglidy bcitet uifonned 
about Latin America and the newly founded United Sutes. 
However, we have very dcuiled infomutinn. thanks to the 
integral Citiuly reconstitiiiion carried out by the Department 
of Demography of the University of Montreal, about the 
behaviour of French Caiudians (Charbonneau, 1975)- It'vas 
they who were to introduce us to the aiulysis of European 
demographic systems, which are well known for France 
(Dupiquier. I'jSH), Engbnd (Wtigley and Schofield. 1981). 
Swedenand isolated pansiKS in Ciennany, Switzerland, Italy 
and Spain (Fliiin. 1981). 

In f-rcnch Canada lifecxpccuncyat birth for people born 
in the seveiiieeiidi century' was 35.3 years, wliilc at the age 
of 5 it exceeded 44 yean. This apparent paradox is e.xpbincd 
by die very high dead) rate in eariy childhood out of 1.000 
new ly honi cliildren only 789 survived their first year, but 
713 were still .ilive four years btcr. On thi’ other hand, the 
Litter’s clianccs of reaching the threshold ofoldage (< 5 o years) 
were by no means negligible; 267 were able to celebrate 
their toth birthday and 155 their 70th birthday. From the 
ages of s to 40 mortality was relatively low. Thus the notion 
oflife expectancy is particubrly deceptive when applied to 
popublions of the past; it hides both the enomious peak of 
deaths in early childhood {285 deaths out of l.ooo) and the 
second peak between the ages of jj and 74 {224 deaths out 
ofi.ooo). Finally, about six births out trften could be regarded 
as ‘useful’, that is, likely to produce an adult who would in 
turn be capable of reproducing. 

We have no similar mortality table for Canadi.ins born in 
the eighteenth century, but 11 is probable that by about 1800 
their average length oflife was close to 40 years. It was then 
approacliing 3 $ in Sweden, Norw'ay and Englaiid, and 30 in 
France.* 

These difTerences between European countries resulted 
mainly from the leveb of infant morulity: the rates per i.000 
live births are reckoned to have been 211 in Canada (at the 
beginning of the century), 227 in Sweden (in about I 757 )- 
225 in Finland (1751-90) and Denmark (26 rural parishes), 
270 in France. 264 in Geneva. 273 in Spain and only i6t in 
England Thus, we can see a clear difference emerging 
between northern Europe where infant mottality rates were 
under 250 per mil. and southern Europe, where they nearly 
always exceeded that figure. About eastern Europe we know 
nothing at all. but the rates were probably even higlier still. 

This "massacre of the innocents’ strikes us as liorrendous 
“ it exceeds anything happeiiingin the very poorest countries 
nowadays at the end of the twentieth century, hut it is 
historically meaningless to interpret it as revealing a lack of 
iiiatcnial love. It is explained both by the difficulties of 
pregnancy and childbirth and by the methods of feeding 
children. Mothers worked hard light up until tlie lasinioiiieiit, 
and many babies, born prematurely, died within days or 
weeks. Furthermore, in some communities (for example in 
Bavaria) there were prejudices against breast-feeding, wluch 
gave rise to the pr.icticc of bottle-feeding and resulted in 
frequent cases of dysentery. Finally, in other countries 
(especially France) rich women and most city women were 
in the habit of eimustiiig their children 10 wet nurses; the 
6ct th.it this led to a high death rate now semis self-cvirlcnt 
to us, but people at the time had no clear awareness of the 
danger. 

Death struck mainly at the end of sunuiier (intestinal 
dlnesscs, which were frequent in eastern Europe and in 
Mediterranean cou nines) and at the end of winter (pulmonary 
illnesses, which were often fatal to old people). In Finland, 
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where the cjuses of dcjth have been analysed by O. 
Tutpeincn.'' the most fearsome scourge was simllpox (}69 
deaths per loo.ooo inlubiiancs). Ibllowed by typhus (318). 
pulmonars' tuberculosis (z}z) and whooping cough (194)' 
In London, in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
smallpox killed 101.038 (>eoplc; iistnickevcryyear. but with 
particular savagery every five years ( 175 ^. I 7 > 7 . 17 * 3 . 17*8, 
1772. 1781. 1796). The regular recurrence of this scourge 
can probably be explained by the development ofiinniunity 
after each epidemic among part of the population, before a 
iKw gencrauon prone to the illness was born. 1 hus. people 
at the time regarded smallpox as a chilsihood illness, though 
It is just as dangerous for unimmunized adultsWhen 
smallpox reached Iceland for the first time in 1707 it caused 
horrendous loss of life among people of all ages. It was for 
this reason chat vaccination, discovered byjeniicr in 1794, 
nght at die end of tlie period under consideration, was to 
play .1 decisive role in reducing the mortality rate: in London, 
for example, the average annual number of viaiim was to 
fall from 2.020 (1750-99) to 1.375 in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century and to 833 in the second dec.tde. 

The variabihty of the luorudicy race from one year to the 
next also needs to he stressed, In France, for example, 
the annual number of deaths recorded for the period 1740-89 
averaged S57.000, btit it could fall to 677,000 (1751) and rise 
to 1,077,000 (1779). In England, for the same period, the 
average was 174,500. but it ranged from 138.500 (1744) to 
220,000 (I74I). In Sss'cdcn there was an average of 55,100. 
\sith a minimum of 39,693 (1745) anda maximum of 105.139 
( 1773 )- 

The major demographic crises were nearly -all due to 
epidenucs (Charbonneau and Larosc. 1979}. but war and 
famine could extend them and make them considerably 
woise. for example in Finland from 178H to 1791 (105.863 
deaths in four years, compared with 72.192 in the previous 
four years) or in Iceland m 1784." 

This dreadful mortality rate was other by very high fertility, 
■at le.asl sviihin marri.age. Clearly, it was only in exceptioiul 
circumstances that women could have a child every ye.ar; in 
the past, tlie intervals between births were approximately 
two or three years, depending on tlie duration of breast* 
tceding, and they iKCaine considerably longer towards the 
end of a woman’s child-bearing years. The numbers of 
legitimate births, calailaicd for a large number of parishes, 
.according to the method of l.amily reconstitution based on 
the mother’s age were as fdlows {Flimi. i«>Si): 
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Figiirn As'cragv annual number ofbirllis m Europe per l.ooo 
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It can be seen that the rates fall with age, but very gradually. 
I lie dechne after 35 is due to the approach of the menopause 
rather than to a conscious wish by women to limit the size 


ofthe Guiuly. Among the Canailians the proportion ofcoupics 
who stopp^ having children after the women's 35th birthday 
docs not exceed 9 per cent. In Europe it is higher (perhaps 
because gynaecological illnesses were more frequent there), 
but the average age for the last birth remained vety high: over 
40111 UelgiumandGeniuny, 39 in France..ind 38 in England. 

With the c.ilculacions of theoretical fertility'* shown in 
the able above, all the populations cited should have been 
expanding rapidly. Even with the terrible infant and child 
mortality cates of the time, there would have been, in the 
space ofa gene ration, a doubling ofthe population of France 
.Hid a quadruplingofchat ofFrench Canada. That the increase 
was much lower was because four factors helped to liniit 
reproduction: 

• considerable female mortality at a fertile age (the risk of 
dying in childbirth Was between 1 per cent and 1.5 percent, 
but alter seven births that represents about 10 per cent); 

• a fairly high rate of widoss-hood' given the difference in 
age between husband and wife, a woman married at the 
ageof25 hadabouta chree-in-tenrisk oflosingher husband 
before her twentieth wedding anniversary;'^ 

• a relatively high rate of celibacy (even in Canada, where 
nuptiality was very high, the frequency of pemianent 
celibacy exceeded 6 per cent, and in Western Europe it 
was sometimes double that) - and fertility among tlie 
unmarried was very low on account of the social 
disapproval associated with illegitiinaCe hinhs;'* 

• late marriages: nosvhere ill Western Europe, except in 
some noble families, was marriage during puberty a 
frequent practice. In the rest of the world about 80 per 
cent of girls were inarned before the age of 20. svhile here 
it was only ao per cent. Even in French Canada, where 
thcic was a shortage of girls, in about 1700 their average 
age at their first marriage was 22 (hoys: 27.7). In England. 
Sweden. Gennany and Uelgium it w.is about 25 and tended 
to nse during the cemury. 

Late marriage seems to be cultural in ongin. but it tends 
toincrc.ise even more as the marriage market liecomcs^utted. 
It causes a considerable fall in luiality because it reduces a 
woman’s fertile perioil by about ten years It has been truly 
c.illcdhy P. Chaiinu ’the contraceptive weapon ofeighteentli- 
ceiitiity Europe.' 

However, it can be understood only if seen in a larger 
conte.xt that i.ikes accoimi of religious imperatives (no 
contraception outside marri.igc), tainily-strucuire models 
(with ,1 sep.irate home for e.ich couple) and economic powers 
{properT>’ distribution must lie suck .is to pemiii the Crc.uion 
ot new tanns or other concenis). Thus. 111 the old agrarian 
civilizations of Westetn Europe the notion of tenure played 
a role similar to that pl.iyed by territory in animal societies. 
Young people were depnved of the right to have sexual 
relatinns until they h.ul inherited property from their parents 
or am.issed. as servants. sulTiciem savings to he able to set up 
home on their own account. 

On the otlier lund. in eastern Europe it was common for 
different geiieraiioiis to live together, land was abundant, 
and the Luge landowners were always ready to grant land to 
new couples in order to g.iin more serfs. Girts could therefore 
marry ver)' young and, despite a mortality rate tlut must 
have been very high, the population increased more rapidly 
th.in in the old states of Western Europe ’> 

However, three puzzles remain: why did population 
growth increase more rapidly in the eighteenth century, not 
only in Europe but also in North America and Cliiiia? Why 
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did Latin Amenca lose halT its population between 1500 and 
jRoo? Why did bbek Africa lag behind? 

THE FACTORS OF CHANGE 

As has been seen, some F.uropean states (for example The 
NethcrLuids and Iceland) hardly showed any advance during 
the eij^teenth century’, aixl the same is true for Japan, but 


the only region of the world to show a decline during the 
three centuries under consideration is Central and South 
Amcrica. 

The tragedy of the American Indians 

(Sec Map 5.) The Indians of America were the descendants 
of siniU groups of people who had inaiiaged to cross the 
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Ucnng Straic and then make their way between the glacier 
of the Rocky Mountains and the coast, taking advantage of 
the fill m sea-level caused by j^aciation. The first groups, 
which arrived about 40.000 DC. had initially settled in 
CaLforiiia. where tlicir luiinbers lud increased. They iiod then 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama and reached South America. 
Others, passing alongan ice-free corriilor lietwecii tlie Rocky 
Mounc.iins and the Catudiaii SliicUi. had spread into die great 
plains 01 North America in about i i.ooo itc. In coniparatiiely 
recent times large kingdoms liad been estahlislied in Mexico, 
in Central Anienca and on the Aikleaii plateaus 

How many people were involved? We sli.ill proKibly 
iie\-er know Estimates range from 1 a miUioii to 80 iiiillion. 
although the latterligure is probably too high since it is based 
on the demographic potential that would be warranted by 
the cukiv.ition of mairc. We sli.ill therefore take as our basis 
the figure su^^ested by Dr Diralien (jy million in 1 joo). 

These communities, completely cut oil'from the rest of 
luiniaiikind. had a reduced generic pool; their blood did not 
conraintheantiboilies cliatluddeveloped. clirough selection, 
among people m the Old World, Thus contact with 
EuropcJiis had disastrous conseijncnces for tliciii. AiieiiipCs 
liavebecnnude to e.\:plaiii their sudilcndeinogr.ipliic collapse 
by the impact of conquest, m.issacres. the levying of tribute, 
forced labour and even the total destruction of their cultural 
universe, but it was the epidemics that plasrd the decisive 
role. Smallpox had decimated the Aztecs even before the 
siege of .Mexico City by Cort«. .and huge numbers died in 
Mexico 111 1521. 1545 -< 5 . IS 7 fr- 9 . 1585. '595 and in other 
years. The lunvcs spoke of'matlazahu.iltr It is not totally 
clear what this was. but it was probably smallpox, together 
with measles and all kinds ofilincsses of the respiratory system: 
tlie least head cold was fatal to an Indi.m. Thus the population 
of New Spam fell to 7 million by 1548; to 2,7 million by 
about 1570, and to 1.5 million by about 1600. It began to 
recover, and then only very gradually, in the nuddle of the 
severHeenth century. 

On the Andean plateaus, the epidemics were less deadly 
at least until about 1720. probably for climatic reasons, but 
the population ol Latin Ajncrica. as a whole, was no more 
than about 10 nuliion in the ses-cntccnth century 

The settlement of Spanish and Portuguese cuionisis only 
sliglnly offset losses among the indigenous people; there were 
only about 150.000 of them in 1570, although they soon 
increased in numbers as 3 result of both natu1.1l growth .nid 
uiumgrarion. It has been csimiated tlut by about 1650 Latin 
America probably had aniillion whites and the same iiiiinber 
of lulf-costes. Together with tlie blacks brought in troni 
Africa, they probably made up a third of the population. 

The black slave-trade and its consequences 

(Sec Map 5.) In order to replace the deceased Indians who 
hail worked the plantauonsandthe nuiies.tlicSpamarslsdcsised 
tlie plan of bnnging slaves from Africa. The Portuguese. 
French and English soon followed their c.xample. Thus began 
the ‘great deportation' in the course of which about to inilUon 
people were transferred from Africa to Anienca. 

In fact, the Mack slave-trade was noclung new in liistorv 
Examples can be found in the ancient World and the Middle 
Ages. From the Sahel and the Horn of Africa about 8 million 
slaves were transported along the trans-Saharaii routes to the 
markets of the Maghrib and the Middle East between 
the seventh and the nineteenth centunes However, it was 


the Amencan market that predonuiuced from about 1630 
onwards. 

A century e.irlicr Black Africa had provided about 15,000 
slaves a year, of whom 10,000 came from the northern 
savannahs (mainly young women, intended for the Arab 
markets), a.ooofmn the east coast and 3,000 from the coastal 
regions in the w-est (mainly young men intended for work 
in (he mines and plantations of America). By about 16A0. 
while the first two flows were continuing as before, the tliiid 
had gradually increased and had ovenaken the other (wo. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century a rise in demand 
led to 3 qii.idnipling of the price of slaves of Africa, and the 
average number deported aiinu.illy gradually increased, to 
reach 100,000 a year by about 1780. 

As l.uiz Felipe dc Aleiicairo has observed,"' ‘this rise in 
die pnee of“specimens" led to a marked development in the 
social mechanisms and policies for producing shs'es in Africa: 
raids by warlike tribes, abductions carried out by organized 
bands and cuscomaiy practices punishing various crimes by 
captivity- all increased’. The same writer esiimaics at about 
12 million the number ufindividuals captured in West Africa 
(Senegimbia. Upper Gtiinea. the Bay of Benin, the Gold 
Coast. Ln.iiigo and especially Angola) from 1700 to 1830. 
Out of this number, 2 million probably died in Africa while 
they were being taken. 4 niillion would have been delivered 
into domestic slavery in Africa, and 6 million (tivo-thirds of 
them men) would have been transported overseas. Such 
abiluctinns had a catastrophic etTect on the populations of 
the west African co.ist, who probaMy lost 3 million to 7 
million people (out ofay niiJlion) between 1730 and 1850. 

During the eighteenth century, considerable nuiiibcndied 
during the crossing: 20 per cent on average, though the slave- 
traders subsequently took ineasiircs to reduce deaths at sea. 
not soiiiucli for hum.initariaii re.Hoiis as for economic reasons 
(slaves were very e.xpemive to buy) and the mortality rate 
would appear to have fallen to 10 per cent by about 1750 
and 5 per cent by the end of the ceiimry. 

The demographic effect of the slave-trade was therefore 
very negative in Africa; on the east coast because it involved 
women of child-bearing age, and on the west coast because 
of the very high numbers involved. And it had little positive 
effea on the populauon in America, even though up to 
about 1840 America received more Africans chanBiiropeans. 
Its lack of positive effect was due largely to the iinbabnee 
III the sexes and .iges (very few children were transported), 
to tlie very high mortality- ofsl.ivcs and to their low fertility 
Of the 10 million blacks transported to America in the course 
of these three centuries (i350-t8$o). fewer than 2 million 
founded families. It uas only in the United States that the 
reproduction rate of slaves became positive from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, not because they were 
bi-tter treated, but because the female slaves had adopted the 
European habit of early weaning. The American bbeks. who 
were the desceiidams of a mere fraction of thoie involved 
in the Aibiitic sbve-ir.idc. already minibered a million in 
1800; they were to become, in tlie course of the twentieth 
century, the largest group of African origin in the New 
World. 


The puzzles of the demographic take-off 

Except for Africa, South Asb and Japan, world population 
began to increase again, as has been seen, in the eighteenth 
century, but it is very difficult to date the various stages with 
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juy Kcuracy, since die process was not continuous but was 
incernipted by severe deiiiO);rApluc crises, for example in 
Iceland in 1707, in Hncbiid in lyib-y. in Mexico in 1736-7 
.uid in France in 173S-43. It is cle.1t that it was faster and 
more continiiniis in the second half of the century tlian in 
the first, but it has now been established tlwt it began well 
before 1750, especially in Chiiu and in eastern Europe. 

Except in Engbiid. this growth in the population did not 
coincide geogiaphically \sith mdusirializ.ition. Everywhere 
else it resulted from economic changes incorrectly described 
as the ‘agriculture revolution' In tact, it was undoubtedly 
demographic pressure that forced European peasants to 
uiiptovc famung inethush and inciease the area ofcultivatcd 
land. If the means of subsisceiicc had increased ahead of 
population growth, supjily wotiUi have exceedetl demand, 
and the price of grain would have tended to fail, whereas 
what happened was th.it there was a general rise in prices 
after 1760. .Ml of a sudden, producers made large profits, 
wliich induced them to invest, to devote greater attention 
to their land, to stockpile grain and sell it elsewhere. At the 
same enne. life for ordiiuiy people became more difficult 
they sought to cut down on what they needed to buy by 
growing alternative crops in their gardens (such as maize, 
potatoes and vegetables). Thus, agriculture advanced 
on all sides as a result of demographic pressure. It was 
not technological innovation that destroyed the rigid 
reproductive patterns of (he peasantry but the increase in 
needs that engendered technological innovation. 

Only in England did industrialization, which was more 
advanced than in any otliet countri- in the world, stimulate 
demognpliii growth The development of die secondary 
and tertiary sectors gave young people the opportunity to 
settle down and found a homewithout going through a long 
apprenticeship or building up savings Marriages increased, 
and the birth rate followed suit. 

In Ireland, where the population, whichcould hardly have 
exceeded 3 million in 1725. reached 4 million in 1780 and 
5.2 nuUion m 1800. difierent causes produced the same results. 
In order to increase their income, extend the areas of 
cultivated l.ind and increase the cultivation of cereals (for 
export), the English bndowners promoted the division of 
their estates into smaller holdings, a small plot now being 
sufficient, thanks to potatoes and milk products, to support 
afamily. Thus.a rutliless socio-demographicmcclianism was 
set up. and Ireland headed for the catastrophe of 1846-y. 
providing a belated but none the less tragic illustration of 
the theory MaUhiislud put forward for the first time in 1798 
in liis 'Essay on the Principle of Population . 

In eastern Europe demographic growth rested on more 
substantial foundatiom, since there were reserves ofav.iilablc 
land. The large landowners, just like the English landloixis, 

promoted the csiablisluucni ofnew households, and inunensc 

areas of land were opened up to settlement after the Turks 
liad retreated. On ihis pioneer frontier population pressure 
was both the cause and the result of imperial expansion. 

In France, on the other hand, where population density 
was already very high, particularly in the northern half, the 
cfTects of the increase were not salutary. Signs ofcrisis became 
more frequent from 1770 onwards: there was an increase in 
vagrancy, begging and crime: the age of nurnage rose still 
further, which partially explains the nsc in illegitimacy and 
prenuptial conception: among couples fertility fell slightly, 
especially in the towns, in Nonmudy and 111 the lle-de- 
Fraiice Social tensions were exacerbated, and this certainly 
contributed to the outbreak of the Revolution- 


Despue the above rcniaiks, the reasons for the increase 
remain largely unknown. For a long time historians sought 
to explain it by technological progress, arguing that advances 
in medicine nude it possible to conquer diseases and tiui 
asK'ances in agronomy provided Europeans with more food 
and thus reduced the mortality rate. Unfortunately, these 
hypotheses have collapsed, and nothing has replaced them. 

Since popubtiongrowthisawotldwidephcnonienon, purely 

lutional explaiuiions must be rejected. As there is no reason 
to assume an increase m fertility we are obliged to accept 
tlic validity of a fall, albeit small, in mortality.'^ 

Excluding the possibility of miraculous uniformity m 
Imiiun behaviour over the whole surface of our planet, the 
only pl.iusible explanation for the take-off is to be found in 
changes in morbidity after the paroxysm of the seventeenth 
century, and tliat assumes the occurrence of changes in the 
environment. 

And yet we have no tangible proof that the earth became 
wanner during the eighteenth century. It was still in the grip 
of the ‘Little Ice Age’; in mountainous areas and on the 
fringes ofthe inhabitable parts ofthc planet survival remained 
precarious, and even on the plains of central Europe harvests 
could be destroyed by temble spells of cold weather (for 
example, the great winter’ of 1709) or. in summer, by 
tornadoes, like the one that swept across France on 13 July 
1788. The only indication ofehange is solar radiation which, 
after having been very low from 1645 to 1715 (Mauuder's 
minimum), regained its full force until 1783 (the year in 
which Laki erupted). 

Arc we to suppose that ultraviolet rays helped to reduce 
the spread of viruses and bacteria after the caustrophic 
epidemics of the seventeenth century? Should we accept E. 
Le Roy Ladurie’s thcoiy on ilie microbial unification of 
humankind and the general dissemination of antibodies? 
Should we look no further for an explication than the 
eradication ofthe plaguein western Europe after i67o(exccpt 
for the outbreak in Provence in 1720) as a result ofa pcdicy 
of establishing'cordons sanitaires’? It is clearly disappointing 
niK to be able to come to more definite conclusions, but the 
liisiorical connections between human beings and genm are 
very far from being clcariy understood. 

NOTES 

1 More probably 57 percent ifs>ne accepts Michel Cartier's 
estimate that China had a population of rao million to 130 
million. 

2 The Viking colonies in Greenland Kid disappeared by the 
fourtecnthccntury. Contact by sea ceased in 1347 on account 
ofthe advance oftlie ice floe; wliena Norwegian ship reached 
Greenland in the early fifteenth century it found all the 
villages there deserted: the last settlers had died of cold and 
hunger. 

3 With the exception of a few isolated indications worked 
out from genealogies. 

4 It became viiulem again in Provence in 1720. 

3 Using Birahen’s figures for China in 1300. 

6 Brtish Isles, Scandinavia, the Benelux countries, France, 
Getiuany. Switzerland and Austria. 

7 These two powers more than doubled, but in pan as a 
result of tctntorial expansion. 

8 The inortaliiy table calculated by INED for the decade 
1780-9 gives 27.3 for men and 28.1 for women, but it is 
probably a little pessimistic. 
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In Sweden, life especiancy at birth during the period 
i7Ji-90\va5 33.72ycjnfonnen and 36.64 years for women; 
for the period 1791-1815 the figures rose to 35.35 and 38-44 
respectively. 

g Tiitpeineii. 'Infections, diseases and regional differences 
in Finiush death rates 1749-73’. I’opulation studies. 33, 1. 
pp. 101-14. 

10 Loins XV died from it in 1774 at Uie age of 63. 

11 The population of the isl.and, which tocalled49.45gpcople 
in 1780. fell to 39.578 in 1785; by 1800 it had still not regained 
Its 1703 level (50.444). 

12 The theoretical completed fertility is th.it of a woman 
who. at all ages, would luve the fertility observed for the 
conesponding feiiirde population .is a whole. 

13 About half the widowers and a tiunlof widows remarried, 
but that only very p.iituUy offset the lost births. 

14 The frequency of ilk^itim.ite births at the beginning of 
the eighteenth ceiitiity vaned from 1 to 3 per cent in the 
countryside, aiul from 5 to 10 per cent in the towns, but it 
rose considerably at tlie end of the century to 3 per cent in 
revolutionary France .ind 5.9 per cent in r.nglandaiid Sweden 
for the period 1791-1820. 

15 III England, population growth in the eijdiieenth century 
was due both to a lower mortality rate than in France and 
to greater opportunities for young people to set up their own 
homes as a result ofachaiigc in economic and soci^scnictures. 

16 Article 'Traitc dcs Noirs’ in the Encyclojacilia Univers.ilis, 
1990. 

17 A fall of 2 per mil in the mortality rate (forexample, from 
38 to 36 per mil) would be enough to explain the differential 
in growth between the seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Iifafi Habib 


TECHNOLOGY OUTSIDE EUROPE, 
f.1500 

For twenty thousand years, or pcriups doiibte that time or 
more, the two great segments of mankind in the two 
hemispheres reiiuined pmeticaliy isolated from each other, 
until Columbus made his discovery in the year 149a. By- 
now the New World popuLitions in the areas of the Inca 
and Aztec Empires were at the level of true cis-ilizadons. 
with technologies that had evolved since the I’aJacuhthic 
suge in absolute independence of the Old Worid. 

The Amerindian peoples had developed agriculture, 
doinesiiL'jtingand improvinginaizeand potato, sweet pooto. 
chili, beans, tomato, peanuts and varieties of cotton. In the 
Andean region they had domesticated the enmelid llama, to 
scn’c as pack-animal and source of wool. They had developed 
textile production, with the use ofspindle, loom.iiid needle, 
and dyes. The New World entered the Metal Age faidy 
early; and its smiths now worked in gold, silver, copper and 
even natural platinuni alloys; and they knew how to nuke 
bronze by alloying copper with cm. The Maya in a past age 
h.id created an ideographic script and a remarkably accurate 
caJcnd.-ir. 

Yet the isolation of the Western Hemisphere undoubtedly 
constricted technological development There were no wild 
cattle, camels or hones to be domesticated for service as 
draught animals; and so no possibility of the plougli or cart 
being used- In fact, the Amerindians had no knowledge of 
the wheel. This w.is related to their nubility to discover 
other devices based on rotation, such as tlu' spindlc-whorl. 
dr,iw-bat. moving belt, all fomis of gearing, and crank. 
Treadles too were not known. And they were yet to discover 
iron. Except for the Maya characters and the 'qiiipu' threads 
of Peru, there was no way ofdetailcd communication beyond 
the spoken word, gravely limiting thereby the pace of 
iiitellcciual exchanges. 

As 1492 50 savagely exposed the teclinoJogical back- 
wardness of the New World rclaiis e to the Old. wc can 

perliaps find here afresh iUustraiioiiforConfucius’s statement 

that ‘if i am one of three men walking, the other two can 
always teach me something'. Tlie basic fact was tliat the Old 
World had a iimch larger area .ind population tiun the New 
Woritl. However powcrtul the obstruaions. and however 
uneven the pace of diffusion, the contributions of its 
numerous parts led nevertheless to a minimum common 
technological inventory within the Old World, that was 
much Larger than the one attained by the most advanced of 
the Amerindian cultures. 


When the fore edmetger of the two hcinispheresoccurred, 
there was. therefore, little that the New could teach the Old 
in mechanics. Still, by enlarging the latter’s stock of species 
of domesticated plants the merger greatly enriched the 
agriculture of the Old World. Maize and potato became 
iinpoitani new subsistence crops for the colder northern 
regions; chili, a much cheaper substitute for pepper, and 
peanut, an additional oil-crop, in the tropical countries; and 
tobacco, a new cash-crop the world over. 

It is doubtful if, in the century preceding 1492, an observer 
of crafts in the major civilizations of Eurasia and North Africa 
could Imvc established a clear precedence of one region over 
another Today, wc can. with Needham’s monumental 
volumes (1954-) before us, see so much more clearly th.ti 
China had kept until the fifteenth century a significant lead 
over other cultures. Within the previous three quarters of a 
millennium, paper, the magnetic compass and gunpowder 
lud difhiscd friim China. China had known book ptuuing 
forcciKurics before its appearance in Europe in the Gfieeiuh 
century. Less well known is the dilTusion from Chiiu ofthc 
spimiiiig wheel and the treadle for slicd-conirol in the loom, 
which, reaching the v.irious corners of the Old World by 
the fifteenth century, everywhere revolutionized the textile 
imlusiry. The use of coke by the eleventh century and of 
decarburizaiion of cast iron since much earlier times placed 
the Chinese ahead of every other people in the realms of 
fuel and mct.illuigy. In .igrirulture, China coiiiributed the 
winnowing Cm, an early Dutch import, for Europe's new 
husbandry. 

Even more rcmadtablc were Cliiiu’s achievements in the 
field of machine design. Wang Zhen in ijii described a 
waier-powereJ spinning machine for hemp with multiple 
spindles. Song Ymxing, in the TIijii Gtvig Kiii Ikii (i*>37) 
described and' illusiratcil a blast furnace with double-aCTing 
piston-bellows; a silk-reeling machine with a flyer, worked 
by eccentric and dris-ing belt from a m.ain shaft powered by 
a treadle crank (see Figure 5); a deep drilling tool, worked 
by capstan and pulleys; anda draw-loom, all showing amazing 
sophistication. As Needham (1970. p. 117) reminds us, alre.idy 

around 1300. four centuries before Europe, theChinese were 

applying water power to textile machinery. 

If one turned to the Islamic or the Ar.ib-lranian world, 
f.1500, one would also have found considcr.tblc use of water 
power 111 the watcniHlls of Ir.m and AfghanUun and of air- 
power in the windmills ofScistan. 1 he devices had honzontil 
wheels, witliout gearing. But pin-drum gearing w.as otherwise 
quite coiiuiion in Islamic technology, especially 111 water- 
lift mechanisms. Moreover, the Islamic civilizaiion h.id i.ikeii 
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figure } Chinese silfc-reelinp nuchinc. Chinese dijKrjm of i»4j, 
sinnbr to a lirawm); in Tidii Ctvi^< Kji H’u {t/t}7 cJn). 

&wky; J. Neeiihain. Ckiks and Cn^iniirn in Cfiitij jud the U Vs/, 
Cainbrid>!e, '!>70, p 124. 

311 linporuiit role in ditftisioii of techniques: from China 11 
took over and tmnsii lined ni.iniifactnre of paper, draw-loom 
and treadles to Europe. Eastward. It had diffused the 
Mediterranean geared sntjiyj (water-wheel with potgarlarid) 
andcapsun WullT(i966) and jl-Hassan and Hill (|i>S6) give 
us excellent introduciions to the level of technological 
advance attained in Iran. West Asia and North At'nca before 
the tveginniiig of modern ttines. 

India too haddevelopcd iinport.ini leclinological processes 
the milling rollers used for cotton-ginning and sugar-cane 
crushing spread from India westward, niiliickily losing, in 
the transfer, the wonii-gearing by which these were worked 
in India. By the seventeenth century Indian methods of 
lextile-pnmmg, along with indigenous tenns like (hluip.i for 
the block and thliiiii for the pnntcd cloth, had been adopted 
m Iran: and Indian cloth-printing became the source of 
inspiration for cexcile-printiiig in England in the eighteenth 
century. There were notable inventions too at the court of 
emperor Akbar (reigned 1556-1605): a svagon mill that 
worked as the can moved, and a machine that smootheiied 
die insides of multiple gim-l'jncls through rotating rods - 
both devices based onpin-druni gearing: the cooling of water 
by saltpetre, and the ship's camel (Chapter 20). Nearly all 


these had precedence in lime over similar uiventions 111 
Europe. 

EUROPEAN TECHNOLOGY DURING 
THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION 

From ilie fifteenth century, trade aiidcoauiierce rapidly spread 
their tentacles 111 Europe. The European craftsman, helped by 
expanding markets, uixicrtook an assiiml.itioii ofinherited, as 
well as exotic, incclunical priiKipIcs. applying them in ever 
new combimtions. Central to this endeavour, as Lynn White 
(lytrfi, pp. 103-15) makes us see now, was the emphasis on 
fonns ot conversion of reciprocal into rotary modon and vice 
versa, b.ised mainly on the compound crank and on diverse 
fonns of gearing, with more and more eOicieiii governors and 
esca^vincni. These gave more regularity and power to dnlls. 
I.iihes and other cutting instniiuents. which, in tom, helped 
produce new mei.iUic tools. From the early fifteenth century 
tlie coiled or spiral spring came into use as a means of storing 
and coiicciiiradiig power; and the threaded or grooved screw 
appeared in the iiud-sixteenth century asadeuchablc fastener 
of metal pieces. Muskets (matchlocks and then flint-locks) and 
chronometers (clocks and watches) were, perhaps, the most 
visible ‘consumer’ products of the new tcchiiolog>'. 

The European artisan's achievement was significant, even, 
perhaps, primary. But. as Cipolla (1970, p 28) puts it, 
technological progress 'accelerated dramatically when the 
resources of craftsmanship were strengthened by the 
systematic application of scieniidc principles developed by 
more ot less professional scieiidsts'. Our period opens with 
the Reiuissance master. Leonardo da Vmci (1452-1519). 
whose manuscript notes and Madrid codicescoiiuin bnlliant 
desig^ii of the most sophisticated devices and imehines, 
illustrated with fine diagrams ami sketches. It is a tesiimony 
to his genius that although his unpublished plans and designs 
had no mimediaie consequences, he anticipated many later 
problems of meclumcs and not a few of their soluuons. The 
German Georgius Agricsila (1494-1552), the 'father of 
mincrology', closely obsened and systematized existing 
mining practices in Dc ir (iicmWicj, 1556. 

With Galileo the Florentine (l 564-1642}, mcchames took 
the first step towards becoming a true science. He constructed 
one of the earliest tclcKopes (1609). Ilis discovery of the 
isochronism of the peixJtilum. and. still more, his finding 
that bodies d<i not fill at speeds proportional to their weights 
and thaithcyaccelerateas they fall, representeda fundamental 
break with the wisdom received Irom Aristotle. They were 
also a necessary prelude to the three lawsormoiion that Isaac 
Newton (1642-1727) propounded in the Priiicipij (1687). 
Tlicsc were tiui bodies at rest orin movement wiL socontiiiue 
unless jffecied by an external force; that force itself is the 
produaofmass and acceleration; and that every action creates 
an equal reaction. 

That ibscovcries of ‘laws' of this kind could contribute 
directly to practical mechanics is illustrated by the 
development of the steam engine. Evangelisu Torricelli 
(160.8-47). while investigating the effects ofa vacuum, found 
tbat air has we^ht. This generated c.xpcriiiieiHs by 
von Guerick (f.1650) and Denis P3pin(i687.1707), followed 
by those ofThomas Sas-er^'. who built a steam-engine (i6y8), 
designed to pump out water. But it was left to Thomas 
Newcomen (1663-1720). a blacksmith and locksmith, to 
uke the discovered principles and create a really successful 
machine (1712) (see Figure 6). Newcomen separated the 
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piuon-cylinder from the boiler, and had the piston descend 
as steam coitdensedand rise as steam expanded. This reciprocal 
motion was transniicicd to another piston moving within a 
pipe which drew up water to fill the vacuum its upward 
motions created There can be little doubt that this 
annospheric' engine w.is one of the greatest mechanical 
inventions before the Industrial Revolution, involving as it 
did the first harnessing of steam power. Newcomen’s 
invention underlines the anxiets- to use sources of power 
beyond human muscles. Catde-power had been long in use 
for agricultural operations such as ploughing, threshing and 
milling: but for most craft tools human musdes had up till 
now sufficed. But as from the fifteenth ccniur>- onwards loob 
became progressively more etfiaent. with the capacity to 
transinu and apply more power, there began an increasing 
shift to aiumals. especially horses, for driving machinery; .and 
then, as these proved insufficient, increasing use was made 
of water posver. The geared water-wheel, svith attendam 
niasonry directing the stream (low. came to provide die 
driving force of all niaclunery of any pretension by the end 
of the scventeciuh century- It must be remeiiibcred that 
steam by Newcomen’s time or till much later could not 
compete with water power, wherever the latter svas available. 
Indeed. Newcomen’s own engine proved to be economical 
only where water itself needed to be pumped out, as in the 
coal iiunes. 

The stress and teiBioii which the tools had now to beat 
began to transform the material out of wliich the critical 
pornoiis of the took svere made. The mcuUic component 
increased substantially, wood now providing the frame and 
supporting parts but not those parts tl1.1t were directly siif^cct 
to friction. The fact that ammals and water-wheels could 

supply sufficient power to bellows for sustaining blast surfaces 

meant that Europe could produce cast iron by the end of 


the fifteentli century By the mid-seventcenth ccniury cast 
lion guns were fist replacing bronze cannon in Europe. As 
the demand for iron increased, a fuel crisis ensued, since tlic 
proslucuon of charc0.1l needed for iron-snieking tended 
further 10 denude forests that were already in retreat owing 
to exp.iiiding arable and the demand for timber for 
shipbuilding. The country worst affected was En^id, which, 
with great iron mines of ns own. was siill forced, before the 
nikl-cighieenth cenniry, to import Russian and Ssvedish 
iron. The solution could come, in everyone’s view, by 
divesting mineral coal of its sulphuric compounds; but 
.ictenipts 10 discover .1 successful method to do so had ended 

oiilyiiifiuvtt.ition. At long last, success was aitaiiwd-initially 

as a well-guarded secret - by Abraham Darby in or before 
lya^ The iiuinstri.il fuel ofpast ages obtained from the forests 
could now be replaced by one dug out of the bosvels of the 
e.itth: the age of coal and iron had arrived. 

For the two centuries before 1700, Europe’s shipping liad 
served as the most visible proof of that continent’s 
technological superiority to people throughout the world. 
Multiple in.ists and coinbinaiiom of square and lateen sails 
had.ippcared in the fiftcciuli ceiitur>' in Iberian ships, making 
them capable of distant oceanic voyages. The capst.in began 
to be used to weigh .iiKlior early in the seventeenth century; 
and the steering-wheel (1705). controlling the tiller with 
wmehand tackles, provided tlie most convenient instrument 
for keeping the vessel on course. Fordetcmuiung the ship's 
position, the mariner’s astrolable had come into use before 
1535. and Davis’s quadrant by 1600. To set the course, once 
the position was known, the magnetic compass was now 
sup^emcmed by Mercator’s chart (1569). The telescope 
invented early in the next century greatly extended the 
navigator’s vision. In these aids to navigauon. die scientist’s 
hand was fairly visible. But the design of the ship's bixly after 
the 11ut1.1l advances long remained subject to theshipwriglit’s 
traditional rules-of-thc-thumb, here and there modified by 
the lessons of sailors' experiences. Anthony Deane 
(I638:-I72y) w.is reputed to be the first naval architect .ible 
to calculate from die weight of material used and the volume 
of the body of a ship, the draught of water needed to float 
her for l.iunching. With an cver-increasjng number of decks, 
and more and more ’stream-bned’ bodies, the European 
shipwnghi succeeded in creating sailing ships in which even 
today it is hard to sec any defects of design. 


TECHNOLOGY OF THE EARLY PHASE 
OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

The period of fifty years after Newcomen’s invention seems 
to have been essentially one of consolidation- Newcomen’s 
engine itself was improved, by siphon and taps being 
connected with the lifting and falling beam to make the 
recumng spray of cold water on the cylinder automatic; but 
the loss of energy involved in cooling the steam remained 
imrectificd. Nor did any important scientific breakthrough 
occur during these fifty years. 

The plateau gave way to a spectacular ascent nuinly from 
the 1760s onwards. Numerous inventions, one after another, 
took place in one sector ofmdustry after another, each greatly 
increasing productivity so that, by the end of the century, 
the factory system was finiily est.iblished. and the Industrial 
Revolution in England was finiily set on its course Of these 
inventions there are two main asjiects that iiiuiiediately strike 
us. First, the inventions seldom involved new theory. Both 
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(lirruioJyiuiincs jiid kiiicnuiics des-elopcd only in (lie 
iiincccench century. On the whole, these inveiitioiK were 
jrtiun-levcl Achievements which represented ingenious new 
conihinaiions of known technological principles or the 
enipio)Tiient of these principles to new purposes. Second. 
whcreasupfillnowtlicdifrcreiitcoiininesofWestemEurope 
had coiitnbuied to tlie dilTercnt inventions accompanying 
the preceding Scientitic Revolution, the first cluster of 
inventions during the Industrial Revolution belonged to 
Britain alone. This iinilerlines the fact that die economic 
pressures and incentives which by behind the accelerating 
pace of invention in this phase were practic.iliy specific to 
Britain. 

One can see this most clearly in the devclopiiiciits in the 
textile indusiry. wliicli. in cheir lutn, seemed to provide the 
iiuiii thrust to industrial invention gener.illy. England could 
not produce cotton, but the slave plantations of its colonies 
in the West Indies raised excellent long-stapled cotton. This 
advantage and the protection granted to the industry by 
PaHiaiueiitiii 1720 laid the basis for indigenous coiion-eexcilc 
manufactures. But at iliis very period, especially from il»c 
1750s onwards, the English East India Company 
phcnomcnallv increased its trade in Indian cotton textiles, 
both cheaper and better than the English products; and. 
therefore, with smuggling ever present, there remained a 
hidden competitor even m the domestic market. Only 
reduced costs could save the industry from stagnation. So 
came John Kay's fly-.shuttle (i 73 }). svhich speeded up 
weaving while increasing the width of woven cloth. 
Overcoming the opposition of poorer weaveis. the Uy-shuttle 
established itsell' by 1750 almost everywhere. The la^er 
amount of cloth that could be woven generated a larger 
demand for spun yam; and the consequential rising bbour 
costs 111 spinning could only be avoided by bbour-saving 
inventions. This pur{>ose was served by James Hargreave’s 
Jenny (1762). Rich2rd Arkwright's water-frame (1768) and 
Samuel Crompton's mule (1779)- Arkwright's invention 
shiired spinning most fimily from the cottage to the factory, 
because the heavy niachmcry needed water power to drive 
It; not surpnsin^’, Arkwright's own establisluncnts were 
among the first true industrial factories in England. Once 
spinning by these machines became general, there were now 
large cjuantiries of spun yarn waiting to be woven on the 
hand-looms. Thus the pressure now shifted towards 
mechanization of weaving so as to dispense with the higli 
wages of weavers. This induced Edmund Cartwright, an 
Oxford don. who dreamt of heading a profitable business, 
to patent his power-loom in 1785. By 1S09 he could cbim 
that it h.id, by coming generally into use, proved its 'lutional 
importance'. Like Arkwright's invention, Cartwright's loom 
could produce better results only when driveu by a brger 
and brger application of power. 

As the factory system was cscablislH-din the textile Indus try. 

the inadequacies of water power begau to be increasingly 
exposed, especially by the limits set to the amount of power 
available at any panicubr point, and the constrictions of 
locale that contours and streams imposed. If steam power 
could become cheaper, it could rectify both these 
modeqiucies. Janies Watt's steam engine (p.stented, 1769; 
built, 1774). first designed to pump out water from mines 
like Newcomen's engine, succeeded iii such a saving of 
energy as to nuke steam power potentially competitive with 
svatcr power. What Watt csseniially did w.is to separate the 
condenser from die piiton-cyliiuler and to let steam also 
drive the piston in its descent. Suitable for pumping, the 


engiiiccoiildiiot yet dnvc asvheehsoin 1781 Watt patented 
his rotative engine, and in 178j nude it double-acting. The 
major use of the steam engine was now in the factories; of 
the 4iX> steam engiucs installed by the fimi of Boulton .iiid 
Watt between 1775 and 1800 as many as 308 were rotative 
engines; of the remainder. 164 were designed for pumping. 
Richard Trevithick completed the twnsfomiatior of the 
atmospheric into a high-pressure engine by c. I Boo. This put 
the loss of energy at the niiiiiniuin and made steam power 
supersede water powcrabiiost everywhere It must be realized 
ilui improvements in the steam-engine were not a mere 
uutterol creative design. Further iniproveinents at eachsiage 
became possiblebrgcly because of the success 111 the imparting 
of strength and precision to metal p.itt5 by craftsiiien. John 
Wilkinson, ihe great ironmaster, built in 1775 a boring 
machine for iron cylinders; and it was he who provided Watt 
with pert'ecily shaped cylinders for his steam engine. Thus 
true precision-engineering was bom simultaneously with 
steani-powercd machinery. The two together soon detached 
England from her loiiunce with water-wheels and made her 
factory chiiiiney stacks more numerous than her church 
steeples. 

Parallel to the triumph of the factory in England, was the 
iriuin{^i ofNew Husbandry. Agriculture had already received 
new inventions such 1$ the winnowing fan and threshing 
tollers, the foniier known in Hulbiul in the seventeenth 
century and the latter in Italy as early as the sixteenth. In the 
eighteenth century the major principles of the New 
Husbandry, based mainly on the experience of Flemish 
agriculture, were systenuiized in Engbnd and nude into an 
cxpcrinieiital science by Arthur Young (1741—1820) and 
others (Bath. 1963. pp. 239-jio). Their principal concern was. 
first of all. with the improvement of the soil, through drnin.ige 
and use of natural fertilisers, second, with rotation of crops, 
designed to reduce the frequency offalJovvs. Here the inilision 
of newcrops.such as potato, helped; but a still more important 
role waspUycdbyfod'ler crops, notably clover, whose culture 
was now spreading outwards from Holland. Third, the 
concern was with selective stockbreediiig. to which Robert 
Uakewell (I 715 “ 9 . 5 ) made the most outstanding coniri- 
buciom. Implements too were by no means neglected. Jethro 
Tull (f.1701) invented a mechanical seed-drill: iron ploughs 
with nuny couhen began to be produced before the end of 
the century; and a mechanical threshing machine was 
successiully designed by Andrew Mcikle (1784)- However, 
by and large, the invasion of agriculture by machinery 
belonged to the next century; the ‘Last Labourers’ Revolt' 
in rural England, provoked by the threshing mat hines. cook 
place as late as 1830. In other words, while England's 
cightceiitli-century Agricultural Revolution ran parallel to 
the Industrial, it w.is not. technologically speaking, a part 
of it. 


RESPONSE TO EUROPEAN 
TECHNOLOGY IN OTHER CULTURES 

1 he technological advances that we have discussed in the 
two previous sections of this chapter were confined largely 
to the Latin and Gemianic parts of Europe. It is a matter of 
major concern for stiidenis of mierculcurol relations why 
other cultural areas were unable to participate in these 
advances. It may be readily conceded that Europe's scientific 
literature, which m the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
teniledto be produced so extensively in Latin, was not easily 
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jvjildblc lo peoples not fjmilut with that langtuge. Even 
Russia renuined outside the zone of the technological 
revolution until Peter the Great (reigned. !f>t)6-l7Z5). .ifter 
his visits to Holland and England, initiated a deliberate policy 
of'wcstcniization'. It is not surprising tliat in other cultures 
the scientific transmission should have been still slower. 
China's c.isc is paniciil.irly suggestisc: here from the time of 
Mateo Ricci (d. ifiio), the Jesuits uiulertiKik an extensive 
presentation of Hurupe.in in.itheiiulics. astronomy and 
physics under court patronage- Yet there was very little 
interest slispl.iyed in this scientific litetaiiirc by ilic Chinese 
‘literati’; nor can iiiuili effect ofit he seen on Chinese inodes 
of thought or technolog)’. Cle.irly, language was not the only 
barrier to absorption ot western science in ocher civilizations: 
existing ideological fr.niiework' were also iinportaiic. Il seetiis 
more likely, then, th.it the diffusion of new technological 
devices would t.ike place iiuinly throu^i an urge to copy 
wh.1t vv.ts actually seen of the products of European 
tcchnolog)’. Such dilTunon appears to have been lairly r.ipid 
during the sixteenth and early sevenieenchcentur)’, especially 
111 the rcahn of weaponry. This can be seen best in the speed 
with which the simple hand-gun was replaced by the 
lu.itchlock ill the sixteenth ceimir)’ over most of the Old 
World. Quite n.itiirally. it was the Ottomans who. with their 
constant wars with European states, learnt to inanufacturr 
the matchlocks first and acquired an iiiunacched reputation 
as musketeers and guimen in the Islamic world. In India 
matchlocks arrived both overland (chough whether D.lbiir 
used matchlocks or lund-giins at Panipat. l ii 6 . must remain 
obscure) and across the sea through the Portuguese. The 
workshops of Emperor Akbar (reigned. 1556-1605) were 
not only able to niamificture niatcldocks, but also produced 
a possible venion of the wheel-lock, an Italian invention of 
r.i5’o. Ill East Asi.i. some Portuguese castaways brought 
matchlocks to Japan m 1543. The weapons were copied by 
Japanese smiths: and Nobunaga. by arr.inging volleys 
successively from 13 ranks, attained an almost coiianuous 
barrage in 1575 - a feat not achieved anywhere in Europe 
until twenc)' years later. 

The lock' was the cruc ial pan of the mechanism of the 
matchlock. It could be made without the use of a screw as 
a fastener, but the disadvantage would hive been severe. 
Witliin about a himdK-d years of its use in European muskets 
the screw arrived in Indu (before 1666). though the threails 
had to be provided by soldering wires to the male and female 
parts. 

There were areas other than weaponry where, too, 
diffusion from Europe occurred. The santl-glass. first nude 
in Europe in the latter half of the fourteenth century, was 
cenainly in use for time-reckoning in India before the end 
of the sixteenth. Soalso were gl.iss spectacles. In China. Poyti 
andSuii Yim-Chhiubecween i62oand 1650 made telescopes, 
compound microscopes and magnifying glasses, possibly 
under the direct or indirect inspiration of the Jesuit mission. 

In India by the mid-seventeenth century, the bele-dnvc 
was being used to route lirills to cut diamonds, though the 
machine, driven by manual power, fell short of European 
machines ‘in fancy". Even more remarkable was the way the 
design of Dutch and English ships was copied around the 
same rime to build slups m Indian yards, often seeming to 
exceed their models m quality. The advance in shipbuilding 
extended to the devices for hauling; in 1670s ships of as heavy 
a burthen as 1,000 tons were hauled on to land for repairs 
by use of dogs, uckles. crabs and tollers, thoiigli the power 
needed was supplied by men’s strength alone. 


These technological imiLiiions or ailaputions sua;cstcd 
considerable potentiality for change in non-European 
craftmanship. But already in the seventeenth-century Asian 
and noith African skill in tool-making was falling fir behind 
Europe’s. Till the late seventeenth century Iranian smiths 
were iiiuble to use screws in their gun-locks. And the sliift 
to thnt-locks. largely completed in Europe by the mid- 
seveutceiithcentury, was ignored in Asia, where matchlocks 
continued to hold sway till much of the eighteenth century 
W.1S over. Japan after its initul success with matchlocks, began 
in the scveuiecnth centmy to revert to the sword. When 
then.' was an attempt, as in certain Indian states like Mysore 
and Gwalior in the latter half of the eighteenth century, to 
ni.inufacture European muskets, the attempt failed to achieve 
full success because of the lack of expertise in ancillary 
tecliiiological sectors. The inability to luamifactiire watches 
was. perhaps, the most obvious index of tlic Asian smiths’ 
lack of tools necessary for precision work. 

One naturally seeks a general anssver to the question why 
European tedinolog)’ was not successfully adopted by non- 
Eiiropc.in peoples before the fitter hall of the nineteenth 
century. The Ottoman failure, despite the proximicy oC diat 
empire to Europe, is particularly hard to understand. It is 
possible tlut this practically universal failure to respond Co 
the challenge ofEiiropean technology nuy tell us something 
more about the mainsprings of that technology ihan we can 
know by lookii^ at evidence internal to Europe alone. We 
have already noted tliat the transmission ofEuropean science 
should have been far more difficult than that of European 
technology, for iiiiguisiic reasons, though not because of 
them alone. As Needham underlines in respect of China, 
and. as has been often emphasized for the Isbmic civitiz-irion 
after Cluzali’s denunciations of the scientists (twelfth 
centuis’), tliere were ideological factors too that impeded 
die acceptance of the fruits of the ‘cxperimenDl science’ 
which came into its own wiili Galileo. How important the 
latter was for the development of Eimfiean technolt^ can 
be established by the fact that a failure to absorb chat science 
by other cultures seems to have doomed to failure all 
spoiiuiieous or partial effort in them to keep pace with 
Eiitopcan advances in technology. 

There has been a tendency to emphasize a concern with 
’laboiii sasing’ as the dnviiig force behind the tecliiiological 
revolution ill Europe, and the alleged absence ofsiich concern 
as lyii^ tielund the lack of technological grtiwth in non- 
Europcaii civilizations. But the argimient seems somewhat 
mispbeed even wlicn it comes from such an audioritative 
source as Lynn White (cf Neeilhain. 1954 ' 4 W- PP- 
The urge for bboiir saving must exist in all technology, since 
every tool substitutes in some way or another for human 
labour The block-printing of cloth in Mughal Indfa. for 
example, can be seen as saving the enonnoiu ainoimt of 
bboiir involved in embroidery or cloth-painting. Whether 
a device in a p.irticular society could be iiittoduced might 
depend more on whether the wage-costs saved were 
sufliciendy bige tojusufy investment in the new device. Thus 
cuktires with a superabundance of skilled labour nii^t not 
teadilv accept an e.xpensive apparatus designed to produce 
die same product. To cite an cx.imple. again from liidb, 
Indian weavers by resorting to a kind iff bbonous necihe- 
weave. obtained figured cloth that was similar to the products 
of the draw-loom; and diis inhibited the genfralizjtion of 
the latter apparatus in India. Sonieriines fear of causing 
imcmplo)mcnt might be a factor: in i68y Ovington thought 
this to he the reason why book-printing, which would have 
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dispensed with the services of the senbes, was not adopted 
in India (Habib. 1980. p. 32). But such fean (whnever the>' 
geiuiinely existed) could alvva>'s be overcome in the loiij; run. 

One can only plead at the end that on such a question, 
involving so many civilisations, any general answers must 
be extremely tentative or provisional, with speculation 
playing an excessively lai^e part. At the same time, the failure 
of the non-European world to respond effectively to the 
technological challenge of Europe seems everywhere so 
patent that the question can never be flossed over, however 
‘Eurocentric’ its posing may appe.ir. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


Irfciii Hahib 


AGRICULTURE AND AGRARIAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 

From the puiiit ot view of imjur ccuiiomic activitin. (he 
worldarouiul 1491 would have appeared divisible into three 
major zones. The largest, in terms of tlie portion of the 
world's population 11 nuiiiumed. was the settled zone whose 
a(;riciilturalsurpluses.iUu\ved viUaj;esanvl towns andindustries 
to flourish witiuii it. In the Old World (excluding Amcralasia). 
11 embraced praaically all the great .illuvial river basins outside 
of Siberia and sub-equatorii Africa. In the New World, 
lacking the assisunce ofiron and plough, cultivation mainly 
stuck to hiU-sides and plateaus in Mexico and Peru. 

The second was the zone of pastoral noni.idisni It ran in 
.1 broad band from Mongolia and North Cltina. through the 
steppes of Central Asia aivd the rocky wastes of Ian. and. 
then, interrupted by the Fertile Crescent, took in tlic Arabian 
and Syrian Deserts; it swept into North Afnca. across the 
Sahara to the Atlantic, h had extensions, panicubrly towards 
Russia and down the East African shores from the Horn 
cowards the Cape, and there were large pockets of it too like 
the Thar in Western India or Tibet in Chiiu. Nomadic 
peoples raised cattle, sheep, horses and camels. Horses and 
camels bred by them, and wool, were supplied to sedentari- 

societies. The nomads .also servedas transporters, using chiefly 

the camel. The nomad economy, through its exports and 
tansportation services, was tied up closely with that of the 
settled, agriculnirai zone. In the New World, siiKc tliere 

were nodomesticatcdanimalsofecononuc importance except 
die cameloidsin Peru, pastoral nomadism was entirely absent. 
Finally in the Euasian north and in considerable portions of 
sub-Saharan Africa and Australasia, as well asall over the New- 
World outside its two numagiicuUur.il regions, a ‘gathering 
(hummg-and-Iishing) economy prevailed. Most gjthcniig 
societies tended to lie isolated and primitive; for many ot 
them the Stone Age. as in Australasia, lud not yet passed. In 
the nomadic andagriculmral zones, consistent with theirni.iin 

fonnsofproductioii.difierciit kinds of economicorganization 

had evolved. Among the nomadic conmiunities. conuiierce 
led to the possession of large flocks in the hamk ofindividual 
breeders, and taxation by rulers often took the form of heads 
of canle or sheep. The era of the nomadic empires, w-hich, 

by theirsuperiorit>’>»«''alry.couldle\7 tribute on sedenrary 

societies was, however, coming to a close (the last principal 
nomadic success being the M.mchu conquest of Cliin.i. 
<.1650)- The development of fireaniis had now tilted the 
nuUcary balance decisively against the nomads. 


In tlie sedentary zone, the dominant unit of production 
was the peasant fanii, and it was how the surplus was extracted 
from the peasant th.it determined the basic tonn ofccoiiomic 
and political organization. Tliere were two alternative forms, 
as it were, of surplus extraction; land-tax and landowner's 
rent. In India, the land-tax tended to comprise the larger 
parr of the surplus. It was this situation, where ‘rent and taxes 
coinadc'.that Marx (1959, pp. 771-2: i«87. p. 331) thought 
to be one of the tvs-o crucial pillars of the Asiatic Mode of 
Production- Tlic other pillar was the self-sufficient village 
conuiiuiuty: and Marx argued that only the surplus, alienated 
by the village as tax. was put on the market. This hypothesis 
seems to suit Mughal lixlia where production for die market 
was Widespread- 

Taking his cue from some ofMarx's ideas Wi ttfogel (1957) 
attempted a he.ivily forced concept of an 'Oriental 
Despotism’, based on hydraulic activities. Samir Amin has 
tended to empli.i-size the tax-rent equation and lias employed 
the term 'Tributary Mode of Production' for the agrarian 
regimes in which daiins of private landownership were 
subsirdinate to state-appropriation of revenue from land. It 
is. however, iniportint to recognise that even where state 
tax.itiod embraced the larger portion of the surplus, extensive 
private land-ownership and rents could yet exist. Such was 
the case in China. India, Iran and the Ottonun Empire (cf. 
Wickham, 1985, pp. 172-82: Lainbeon. 1953. PP- 110-18, 

1 36-90). In Tokugawajapan a heavy land-tax coexisted with 
large-scale l.mdlordism with the landlords enjoying 
considerable authority over the tenants’ persons (Smith in 
H.ill and Jansen, I5»68, pp. 263-99). 

Western Europe, after thebreakdowo of serfdom by f.1400 
saw a widespread conversion of the hereditary fiefs into 
private landed esuces, the conversion perhaps being the most 
completely attained in England by Tudor times (sixteenth 
century) (Bloch, 1966, pp. 126-7). In Franceandiiuny other 
countries of F.utopc, the conversion was less undiluted, the 
lords continuing with many of their quasi-fcudal rights over 
peasants. Generally, by f.1500 money rent h.id become the 
basis ofthe major economic relationships in Western Europe. 

We may now turn to the changes that occurred in 
agriculture during our period, (.1500-1800. These were 
considerable, and the world witnessed both an increase in 
total agricultural production and an expansion of the 
agricultural zone, most notably in Asia and Europe. 

Fust of all. there came the wholesale exchange of the 
domesticated plants ofthe Old and New Worlds. Many of 
the New World crops were now diffiised all over the Old 
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Map 6 The OIJ World jpitultural and nom.idic rono^ r i<ioo (artt-r iiup trom 77ir 7 Vhi« .dr/.K aj ilic IIWU, redrawn by Haia Habib) 
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WorW- Mjiz« iilciituuly btrcjitic the ihjrd principal cctc;il 
after rice and wheat; and tobacco a univet^ cotmnercial 
crop. The potato substaiui.iUy ciiLtt^ed the food supply in 
Western F.uropc (Salamaii. 1949): aikl maize and cassava in 
Central Africa. At the same time, the plougli. cattle and 
sheep, along with the lull stock of Old World crops, arrived 
in the Americas tolay tliere the basis ofplaiitadon agriculture. 

TliesccondiinpiiUebehiiidthedcvctopment of agriculture 
came from the coiitimiuusly rising population in the Old 
W'orld (see Chapter i), especially from the rising ratio of the 
urban to the total population. This intensified not only 
countrv'-town trade, but also long-distance intcr-continental 
trade and commerce. The gains the latter could bring led to 
tl>e Cliincsc navigatiuiu of the e.irlier part of the fifteenth 
century and the great European navigations towards the 
century’s close. Higher grades of food crops, fibres, dyes, 
spices and drugs were pin under incre.ismg demand. In local 
trade, there was increasing demand for milk'producis and 
meat. 

The increase in the stock ofcultiv.ible crops and the larger 
demand for agricultural produce led to a steady extension of 
cultivation in different parts of the world. In China peasant 
migrants moved west to fill up’ Sichuan, the future ’rice 
bowl’ ofChiiu; and there was a steady migration northward 
into Manchuria aiul .Mongolia {Chapter 22). In India, there 
was considerable clc.iring oHaiid forculiivation in the Punjab 
and the sub-montane Terai forests (Habib, 1963. pp. ic^aa). 
In Anatolia peasants steadily encroached on pastoral lands, 
the nom.ids being expelled or ‘sedentarized’(Islaiiioglu-Inan, 
1987, pp. 114—15). Russian peasants extensively colonized 
the Volga basin and crossed the Urals into Siberia and 
Kazakhstan (Lyaslicheiiko. 1949.pp. 232-4.24t-2). Nomadic 
pasioralism retreated under this onslaught, particularly 
because its own economic strength M'as undemiincd by the 
steady fall In the demand for cavalry horses and by the shift 
of trade from the overland Central Asian to the oceanic 
routes (Rossabi in Tracy, 1990. pp 35i~7o). 

In the New World, in the sixteenth ceniiiiy there was .in 
enormous decline in the cultivated area owing to the 
decimation of the Aiiicrinilian population; a lall from 25 
million to less than one million in Central Mexico alone in 
the century after 1518 (Cook and Dorah. 1979. PP 
168-76); but thereafter under the pressure of demand of 
European metropolitan markets the agricultural zone 
expanded into new areas of the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Caribbean. 

This expansion of cropped area was accompanied by an 
increase in agricultural productivity, not otily by the cxchai^e 
of crops between the two hemispheres, but also by the 
replacement of inferior by high-grade crops: cotton 
cultivation spread in China from the thirteenth century 
onwards and in Japan in die late sixteenth century and rye 
was replaced by wheat in many pans ofEuropc (Needham, 
1965, p. 124; Hauser, 1974, p lU: Toshio in Hall. I99i' 
pp. 510-12: van Bath. 1963. p. 263). By and large, these 
additions to cropping did not bring about any major changes 
in the principal methods of agriculture, especially in the 
tropical regions, like south China or India, where already 
the peasants, with at least two harvests a year, had been 
cultivating a large number of crops (sonic forty-five in 
Northern India. f.l6oo)- Over most of the Old World, the 
cliangcs in cropping could thus be laigely absorbed within 
the existing system of peasant production. But with la^er 
production die pressure for tax and rent could increase. The 
tax-burden tended to be heavier m tlie Mughal Empire in 


the seventeenth th.ui m the sixtcoiuh centuty (Habib, I<>63. 
pp. 193-6. 319-29); and the rise in renu considerably 
outstripped the rise in prices in Ei^biid during 1540-1640 
and again in the eighteenth century (Kerridgc in Carus- 
Wilsou, 1962, pp. 208-26: Parker in ibid., p. 329). In areas 
of low population density in Eastern Europe, the attraction 
ofcultivadiig market crops led the lords to impose constraints 
upon peasants' movenienis and also have crops raised 011 
their own estates through foni'c .and cheap wage-labour. 
Russia. Poland and Prussia, witnessed a ‘second serfdom’ 
from the sixteenth century onwards (Lyashchenko, 1949, 
PP- 273-6; Kiila, 1976). At the opposite end of Europe, in 
the Iberian Peninsula, where there was adccline ofpopulaiion 
in the seventeenth century, there was a considerable growth 
of the hiifiiittiia or large estates (Hamilton in Carus-Wiison, 
1954. p. 224). 

Agrarian relations changed most in the Western 
Hemisphere, the fint large part of the world to experience 
direct colonial domiiuncc. The rapidly dying Amerindian 
hoe-wielding fanning commumcies could not adapt 
themselves to the entirely different plough- and cattle-based 
system ofOld World agriculture, nor could they provide to 
the conquerors what they lud provided to the Incas and 
Aztecs. So in both Peru and Mexico, Spanish settlers 
esiablislied liMieiidas (estates and cattle ranches) worked by 
senii-servile ‘peons’, forciblydrawnfiomihclocalconunuiiicics 
mainly through the rights of emmiciiJa. In coastal Brazil, 
the Caribbean islands, and the North American Adamic 
seaboard. Old World nurket crops like sugir-cane. cotton 
and indigo, besides rice and the indigenous tobacco, began 
to be raised inslavc-plantations. the slaves brouglit over from 
Africa. Only in a rcbovely small zone on the Atlantic did 
inunigraiit English peasants imiially undertake advanced 
plough cultivation; but m lime they supplanted and extirpated 
their hoe-famiing .and hunting predecessors over an ever- 
extending area, which would cover, by i860, most of die 
present United Sutes. 

The most crucial transfonnation in agriculture took place 
in .1 part of north-western Europe comprising the Low 
Coumnes. especially The Netherlands. Here the relatively 
small number of crops previously raised was enlaced by 
New World arriv.ils; and growing urban demand put a 
premium on dairy products. With new systems of rotation, 
in which fodder crops pla>'cd an important role, and cattle 
selection exclusively for their meat ,md milk, a new symbiosis 
between agriculture and the pastoral economy (‘dairy- 
fanning’) was achieved within the framework of peasant 
agriculture (Bath, 1963, pp. 242-3). But when the New 
Agriculture was taken over to Engbnd in the eigiiteeiith 
centuty, it became here the mainstay of large-scale farming 
carried on with fann servants and hired labourers. As 
’capitalist’ bnners came forward, re.idy to take lands from 
landlords on rents higher than what the existing tenants could 
pay. the Enclosures, pnvate and Parliamentary, began, and 
by the end of the cightectnli century most English pcasams 
had been evicted from their tciuncics and converted into 
bboiirers (M.iiuoux, 1962, pp. 136-85: H.mmiond. 1919: 
for survival of owner-occupants, a small minority. Mingay, 
1961). 

In France, peasant resistaiKc to enclosures and to private 
rights over stubble and commons thwarted a similar 
imposition of New Agriculture from above. The drive for 
higher rents thus blocked, the Seigniorial Reaction tended 
to emplmize quasi-feudal claims aixl privileges, thereby 
bringing about a crisis in the relations between the aristocracy 
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Jiul iIjc peauntry (cf Ladurie. i>>76. pp, 2U-86J. With the 
French Revolution cariio the Natioiul Assembly's 'Abolition 
ot Pcudalism' decrees in Au^isi 1789 and the siibscquciic 
coiUiscations of the lands of the Church and of the 
aikl ‘suspect’ aristocrats (Lefebvre. 194?. pp. 162-8; Ulodi, 
1966. pp. 235-48). It was the ver>- opposite of what had 
happened in Eiiglaiui and equally unprecedented. There 
has been much debate on the equity as well as economic 
consequences ol these twodifferentkiiKis of'expropriations’. 
Iftlic English e.xampie has been lauded for its conirihiitioii 
to scientific agriculture, the FtciKli has since been the source 
ofiiispiraiion Ibr l.md-refonn all over the world. 


CRAFT PRODUCTION AND PROTO¬ 
IN DUSTRIALIZ A 11 ON 

On the eve of the modern age there was everywhere a 
considerable combi nation of,^»riculturc ssith crafts, especially 
when the demand for products came from the rural 
households or coiniiniiurics cheiusetves In China. Iran and 
Europe, peasant women spun or reeled, and their men, 
esi^HTCially m the winter, occupied themselves s'ith weaving. 
Many of the admirably woven textiles of Peru came from 
the ver>’ eleinent.it>- looms of jseas.int women (Mason, 1957, 
PP- 2.17-40). Some occupations, like blacksinithing. carpentiy 
and qualit>' weaving, bec'ausc of the skill and time they 
demanded- leinlcd to be sep.iraie professions even in the 
most 'self-sufiicicnr' villages. In India, except for some tribal 
conunuruties. this was true of all kiiiils of weaving as well, 
though spinning was generally done b>- peasant women. 
Craft specialization, in so ftir as ir catered essentially to local 
demand, also developed a network ofciistoiiuiy relanoiisliips. 
In India, for example, artisans often had small plots of 
lands assigned to them, which they cultivated on privileged 
tenure, and they also obtained small slurers out of the peasants’ 
produce, in atimi for their own goods and services (Habib, 
« 99 i. PP- 143-4) 

For the urban and distant markets, rise .artisans Isad to 
dctich thoitiscivcs from such custoni.iry ties. Except for 
activities like milling, large building construction or 
shipbuilding, the usual place of production was still the 
artisan’s own hut or cooage There was a general tendency in 
Eurasia to free him from various constraints. In China under 
the Qmg. state demands for unpaid labour from artisans were 
first replaced by moiicy-claiim and then abolislied altogether 
(Chapter 22). In India, despite the caste system, sections of 
castes. Ill response to demand, could abandon theirtraditional 
ocaipaiions and take to others (Habib, 1995. pp. 174—7). In 
the Islamic couiuncs there were practically no religio-leg.il 
limitjiioiis on occiipacioii.il choice, though giiild-rcscnctiuus 
supported by die state existed 111 tlic Ottoman Empire (Levy. 
1957. pp- 53 ~ 90 . llavf. 1970. pp. 145-65). And in Western 
Europe the collapse offcud.dism. and the break-down ofthe 
guilds in the fourteenth and fifteenih centuries, freed crafts 
and commerce from feudal restrictions. It was all difTcceiit. 
ofeourse, in the New World, where the conquerors exercised 
total control over the labour ofilie subjugated peoples ilirough 
aici’iiiifiidj and other privileges granted by the Spanish 
monarchy they thereby' killed otT many of the tr.idition.il 
Crafts along with their pr.ictitioncrs. 

As the Old World atiisan freed luiusclf. in varying degrees, 
from social constraints, he became increasingly enmeshed in 
those of die market. Helped by the vast silver mtlux from 
the Amencas. there was a steady process of monetization. 


witnessed all over Eurasia. There was a general expansion 
of what Marx (1K87. p. 787) called ‘the petty mode of 
production', where the individual artisan (.and peasant) 
worked on his own for the market. But it was not only (he 
marketable portion which expanded relative to the whole 
of cr.ift production; the latter exp.mded too at an increasing 
pace. It IS a safe assumption chat the net additions to exports 
svorc general absolute additions to production. In the 1660s 
It was estiiiuied that as much as (wo-thirds of (lie Bengal 
silk brought to its major mart was exported to Europe. Japan, 
other pans of liKlia and ‘Tanary’ (H.ibib, 1963. pp. 71-2 &• 
n.) In the West, Italy in the sixteenth century and the Low 
Countries, Notthern France ami Englnid in the next two 
centimes supplied the rest ofEurope vs ith their craft-products, 
The large expansion ofcrafi-prtHliiction in Western Europe 
as a vs iiole is evidenced by theincrease in its urban popuLirion 
by over three times between 1500 and 1700. to judge by tlie 
number of ciues which lud more than loo.ooo inhabitants 
c.uh (Shclb in Cippda, 1974. p. 367). 

The increase in t0r.1l production of inanufaciured goods 
was not achieved simply by proponion.nely increasing the 
artisan l.ibour force; it also involved attempts at increasing 
productivity Tlie capacity of craft-production to adopt and 
dilfusc labour-saving devices outsislc Europe has often Iseen 
underrated (Chapter 2). Without such capacity the older 
inaimfictuiingcuuiitncscould not have maincaincsl till fairly 
late tlicir position in the face of Europe's growing 
inanufaciuringprowess Around 175oChina iiiighi well have 
contributed as much as 32.8 per cent, and India 24.5 per 
cent, of world nunufariuring output; hictia and Europe were 
still at about the same level in absolute output (Sinunons, 
1985. p. 600, taHe from F. Bairoch). But by now Western 
Europe was on the eve of its Indus1ri.1l Revolution 

From about 1500 the Western European artisan began a 
course of improvement and innovation wliich, assisted by 
scientists, led to technological changes of unprecedented 
diincinions. The filteeath century lud seen the arrival of 
priiitiiig. Now came iron-casting, the powcr-dnll and lathe, 
meul screw and spiral spring, along with inventions m glass 
making While guns .md muskets represented the ‘heavy 
industry' among cral'u. clocks, watches and telescopes were 
the m.ijor precision products. Newcomen’s sieani engine 
{l 71 i) was undoubtedly the crowning achicvaiicm of this 
accelerating process of proto-industriahzation 

The tenii proto-iiidustrialization' has recently been used 
(after Mendels, 1972) in .idilferent sense, however. It is seen, 
in the context ofEurope. .is based not on technology, but 
on the coimccis’d processes of rural craft specialization and 
commrrcializaiion ilirougli the use of family labour and the 
iiiilizaCion of otF-seasons in the agricultural calendar. It is 
argued 1h.1t the process, beginning in the ftfteenth century, 

l. iid the ground tor the Industrial Revolution b^' generating 
entrepreneurs who could turn to urban industry at the 
opportune moment. One tlillK'ult>' in this argument is that 
the syiiiptums of such 'proto-industrializatioir have been 
found in almost every pre-mdustrial market economy from 
Japan to Wesr Africa; almost everywhere one finds merchants 

m. ikmg advances in money and materials to rural producers. 
Unlike Western Europe’s tct hnological revolution of these 
three centuries, such ’proto-industrialization’ was. then, by 
no means unique to it: and this naturally weakens the 
argument for the centrality of the process among the facton 
behind the Industrial Revolution. 

The crucial question is: wli.ic is the opportune moment 
when entrepreneurs’ shift from individual rural petty 
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production to conrciitr.iccd nus$>prodiiction? Two 
successive tonus could give concentrated production the 
crucial advaiit.ige- In the first place, such concentration could 
secure a better division of bbour (skill-spcculizaiion), the 
importance of which was underlined in 1776 by Adim Smith 
(1910. I, pp. 4-11); second, it could enable imchincty to be 
used, increasing the pioductivit>- per bbourer. of which in 
1821 K.ic.udo(i9ii,pp. 263—71) furnished the classic analysis. 
In the first fonn. we would have the workshop 01 
‘imnufactory'; in the secoiul. the factor>’. In the latter the 
division of labour would be brgely done aw.ay with by the 
levelling down ofall Lihoiir to unskilled labour {Marx. 1887, 
pp. 311-474). 

While it seems certain that 'niaiuifactories' preceded the 
factory system on a fiirly bq;c scale in Europe (Braudel. 
i'j8j. pp. 329-44). it is imporunt to strew th.it the mere 
existence of a workshop where labourers are employed does 
not necessarily iiiipl)' the presence o( proto-c.ipitalist relations, 
unless one can csublish that its profits derived brgely from 
an improved division of bbour. This is because m.my 
workshops, like the feiiri;fiiTit<i.< in Iiiilia and Iran, were 
established principally because the matcri.ils to be worked 
on (silk, gold, silver, precious stones) were too expensive to 
be ‘put out' to home-working artisans (H.ibib. 1995. pp 
221-3). This must also have been the case with the brge silk 
workshops of Qing China and official mints evetywhere. 
Some workshops, like the Chinese salt-refiiungaiid tobacco¬ 
processing workshops, were established for their usefulness 
in operating state-granted monopolies [cf. Babzs. 1964, pp. 
40-$). Moreos’er, in the European workshops much of the 
iniproveineiit in the disision of bbour they achieved was 
due not only to the availability ofwotkinen but also, as svas 
recognized by Adam Smith (1910. 1 . pp. 9-10) liiiiiself, 10 
progressive sophistication of tools Here, too, we can see 
Europe's unique technological revolution at work. 

COMMERCE, CREDIT AND MERCHANT 
CAPITAL 

It is now often stressed th.it what is iiiiporiaiic for econonuc 
growth is not only the development of markets but how 
these are serviced, tiui is. how coimncrce is backed by a 
mechanism of credit, nsk-sharing and coinniuiiic.ition. 

No legal prohibitions in China and India operated ag.iinsc 
usury. In the isbime world too. the dominant tlieological 
tendency svas to see usuiy and gambling more as sins than 
as penal offences; and, in any case, many credit and b.niking 
operations could be left to be cartied on leginmately enough 
by Jews and Chnstuns in the Ottoman Empire, and by 
induns (Danyas) and Jews in ^favid Iran (Pett>-. 1691, pp. 
25-6; Rodinson, 1974. p. 40). In the Ottoman Empire, 
interest-bearing loans advanced by MusLins were conuiion. 
and as high a rate as 20 per cent per annum svas recognized 
as legitimate by Muslim judges (Inalcik, lyfMj. pp. 97 ”i 40 : 
Jennings. 1973, pp. 16S-216). In Europe the canonical 
condemnation of usury had long weakened by 1500, and 
loans at interest had become an established feature of 
commercial operations. Dills of exchange as credit and 
remittance mstrsiments were universally prevalent m the 
Eurasian and north African trading worlds. 

Effective demand for credit led to the development of 
deposit banking By the 1640s money changen in Osaka. 
Kyoto, and Edo in Japan were accepting deposits, svliile 
using these to advance money at interest. Dy the 16505 their 


deposit receipts ciicubted as notes birly widely m Osaka 
(Hauser. 1974, p 16). In India the sartafs (inoney-changcR) 
engaged extensively in deposit-banking, accepbng deposits 
at interest and nuking loam, while issuing and discounting 
bills, payments being extensively made in such bills (Habib 
in Tracy, 1990, pp. 394-6). Circubtion of bills reached a 
highpointveryearly in Western Europe: in Eiigbnd in 1698 
it was estimated that more than half the money in circubtion 
was bill-money (Davis in Carus-Wilsoii. 1962, p. 277). 

Risk-sharing devices were important for encour^ing 
commerce and extending credit, through reducing the 
'transaction costs'. Simple partnerships were often designed 
to meet this end. Dut the widespread use ofinsurance in this 
IH-riod in liKli.i and Europe certainly represented a nujor 
advance. In sevciitecnth-ceiuuty liniia, (irnm or insurance 
cos'errd the value of goods transported: soineiiines the 
insurers also undertook the conveyance of the insured goods 
and payment of transit taxes. Bills too were insured. Marine 
insurance developed in the fonn of ‘tii'ix’. analogous to 
hoiiomry (Habib in Ttary. 1990, pp. 394-6). In Europe 
nuriitc insurance lud a traceable history of some centuries 
before the sixteenth, especially in the Meiliterranean ports, 
In the sevetiiecnth centiity. it ssras not yet 'universally 
avaibble’; the situaQon changed 111 the eighteenth, when the 
peace-time rates fell considenibly (Price in Tracy, 1991, pp. 
288-9). The Ottoman Empire apparendy had no system of 
imuraiKC, and its merchants had to use VeiKtian insurance 
facilities in the seventeenth century (Faroqlii in Isbmt^ii- 
Inan, pp 329-30). In trying to expbin the triumph of 
European commerce over Asian, van Leur (1955; Sieensgaard. 
1974) argued that Asian commerce, though large in its 
aggregate volume, was really small in its units ('pedbrs'), 
while the consdeuent units of European commerce were 
larger and growing in size Ccompanies'). This thesis has met 
with much justifiable criticism. In Indb. for example, brge 
mercantile linns existed, with "factors' or agents established 
at many pbees. simibr to those of die European companies. 
Virji Vora, a nicrchaiu of Surat (seventeenth century) built 
up a capital of Rs.8 million: his junior contemporary, MuUa 
Abdul Ghaliir. was said to own twenty ships ofbciween 300 
and 800 tons and to drive a trade equal to chat of the English 
EastliHliaCompany(Uraiidel. i98s,pp i20-5;R..iycluudhuri 
in Raychaudhun and H.ibib, 1982, pp. j 40 " 2 ). In Qing 
Cliiiu. simibtly, there were merchants with enomiouscapitai 
controlling, as .1 group, the extraction, transport and sale of 
s,ilt all over the country through their faciun. The>’ thus 
lundled 600 million pounds of sale and made annual profits 
of 7 million taels (Babzs. 1964. pp. 49 - 50 - f^ne must also 
recall the pervasiveness of brokerage in Indb that worked 
to reduce the trading risks of small men (Habib in Tracy. 
1990. pp. 387, 39 »- 0 . 

But two unique developments in comniercid otgaiuzauon 
did occur m Europe, which helped to mobilize capiL-i] on a 
scale and with a lle.xibility unknown before. The first was 
the joint-stock company. The most successful models of it 
were the East India Companies, where stock raised for 
individual voyages was replaced with pcniiancntly raised 
stock in the fonn of transferable shares. By 1612 the Dutch 
Company, and by 1659 the English, had gone over to this 
system, and by tlie turn of the century their shares were being 
quoted on the Amsterdam and London stock exchanges 
(Neal in Tracy, 1990. pp. 195-223; Davies in Canis-Wilson, 
1962. pp. 273-90), The other institiiiioii was public or 
corporate banking, the models for which were tiie Rialto 
B.iiikofVenice (opened 1587), the Wisselbank ofAmstenbm 
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(1609) aikl. fiiulty, (li? Bank ol Enghn<i(i694). whose issue 
of convertible currency notes eiubleil it to create money 
arki so extract capital from tlie coiiuinmity at Large. 

In the late seventeenth ceniuiy, the brilliant French 
traveller Fraiifois Ucniicr (1916. pp. 235-6) aHertcd that the 
Asian states, by not prutectmg, or even admitting, 
the merchants' right to property, greatly hindered the 
development ot commerce. Even some modern histonans 
(Babsz, 1964, p. 53; Moreland. 1920, pp. 50-2; Misra, 1978, 
pp. 21-35) have supposed that the abject subjection of the 
mercliants to the state was the nuiii factor behind the failure 
of mercantile classes iu China and India to ohi.iin power and 
influence in the way they did in Europe. It would seem, 
however, that the roleol state in the East varied considerably. 
On the one hand, under the Ming (1368-1644) aiul Qing 
(1644-1912) the Chinese government imposed monopolies, 
multiple taxes and restrictions on production and foreign 
trade. On the other, measures such as the taxation refonn 
of 15S1. tlie lifting of eomtraints on artisans under both 
d^'uasues iihI the dismanding of much of the stale monopoly 
under the Qing undoubtedly favoured coimuerce (Bai 
Shouyi. 1982. pp 413-8. Cliapter 22). Iiuhc Mughal Empire 
Itself, frec-tratlc conditions prevailed by and large, and 
commerce was not subjected to excessively heavy taxation 
The coinage was of high metallic purity; and miniing svas 
free' or open (Chapter 20). In the Ottoman Empire, the 
state’s 'ability to dirca the flow of goods' was undennined 
after the sixteenth ccntuiy, a process aiiribuccd by some 
historians to the grooving pulls of the European 'world- 
economy' (Islainoglii-Inan, 1987, pp. (Kii). 

When we turn to Western European states, we must 
remember that with the collapse of the fief system, the 
monarchy's abihty to tax the bail, now largely held by the 
aristocracy and gentry, was greatly restricted; and the states 
vverecoinpeUedioiuni to commercial taxaiioii supplemented 
by gains made from the debasing of currency and sales of 
monopolies None ofihesc policies were bkely by themselves 
to encourage commerce. Mercantilist arguments for higher 
taxes on merchandise-imports were especially welcome to 
govcnimcnts Isccausc these rationalized high duties on trade. 
The struggle for the removal of the monopolies and other 
obstructions to competitive commerce imposed by the 
monarchy foniied a distinct strand in rise English Civil War 
(1640-60) (Dobb, 1946. pp. 161-78). 

The relations of tlie state with merchant classes in Asia 
and Europe arc there fore not luscepiible of a simple bl.ick- 
aiul-winte cbssific.ition. The early European nation-state 
was IKK yet in its basic motivation a state of merchants; nor 
were the Asian inoiLirchies blind Jespoiisms for whieli the 
merchant simply did not e.xist. Large imperial ailmiiiistrations. 
such as that of the Mughal, helped in the standaniiz.ition of 
coiiuge, and weights .ind measures, bi>th very iinporunt for 
coiiunercc. If. in a nuniicr similar to European states, the 
iinperial Chinese govemmeni allowed mcahancs to purchase 
land, It IS hard to see why ilus should yet have been ‘another 
impediment to the development of capiulism’ in Cliiiia 
(Balazs. 1964. p. 52). 

Whatever the policies of individual states, over much of 
Asia and North Alrica trade and commerce was in fact 
e.spanding from svcil before 1500. .md continued to do so 
thereafter.evenilonee.xcltkles theRuropeaiimmision. One 
outstanding feature of this commerce was the spre.id of 
community trading nenvorks. Hokkien merchants from 
South China established themselves in South-East Asia and 
Japan (Wang Cutigii in Tracy. 1990, pp. 390-1). 'I he Banya 


inerchaim and bankets were spread all over India, and the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf countries (Habib in Tracy, 
1990, pp. 390-1]. The Annemans. iiunally based on Julfa 
near Isfahan (Iran), engaged in trade in Europe, Russia, 
Western Asu, India, and South-E.isc Asia, going as far as the 
Philippines (Mauro in Tracy. 1990. pp. 270-4). The Jews 
had extensive scrtlenients in Europe and the Medilerrmean 
(Braudel, 1975, II, pp. 802-3). European companies 
entered die scene in the sevenreeiiih cencuiyand began to 
comiiiand iheseas ofihe ciiiire Old World. Traffic to China 
over the great Silk Route declined, wliile the Red Sea trade 
increaseif phcnoincnally in the seventeenth century. This in 
turn was supplanted in the eighteenth century (as the Asian 
merchants finally lost out to the European companies) by 
trade around the Cape of Good Hope. The limits of the 
iiiter-regioiul networks, often intersected, resulting in 
conipetitionas well as coUaboratioii. The 'Age ofParrnership' 
(cf KlingaikH Pearson, I979} was, however, already beginning 
to pass with the use of gnn-and-shot to enforce European 
dominance over Asian seas, first under the Portuguese 
(sixteenth century), and then under the Dutch and the English 
(seventeenth and eighteenth centuries). Yet as long as the 
main volume of Eurasian trade passed through the Red 
Sea/Gulf, and the Mediterranean (down to about 1700), 
market forces could have had a detemiiniiig role in the 
nioveiiiciic of gooits and money. This raises the question 
svhether, since this trade was increasingly fuelled by the influx 
of American silver via Europe, there was not an invisible 
movement of capital eastwards. This may perhaps explain 
the remarkable synchroiuzation of the fall ofinterest rates 
around 1650. Rates ofinterest on commercial Joans fell by 
half III Western Europe; and a simibr fall was witnessed all 
over India, whereafter in both regions the rates stabilized, 
although the races in the Indian Ocean area continued to he 
higher than in Western Europe (Moosvi. 1987(a), pp. 371-4; 
cf Homer. 1963, pp. 125-9). K N Chaudliun {i97S.p. 159) 
finds 'no loi^-tenn downward movement' of rates in the 
East over the ccntuiy 1660-1750. The success of the Dutch 
Cuinpany in financing its Asian trade out of the revenues of 
its South-Ease Asian possessions niighc now possibly have 
neutralized the eastward movement of capital through the 
Meditenancan After the 1750s, with the extraction of the 
Tribuie from India on an ever-rising scale by the English, 
the direction finally reversed dramatically. 

COLONIALISM AND WESTERN 
EUROPE’S GLOBAL DOMINANCE 

The history ofiiKklcrn colonialism begins with Columbus s 
ihscovcrj- of America, 1492, and Vasco da Ganu’s voyage 
round the Cape ol Gtxxl Hope, 149X. Colonialism involved 
m our (seriikl three im|or processes; the nulling of silver 
witii forced Labour in the Anicncas; the forcible transfer of 
iinllioiis of AJ'ricaiis as slaves across the Atlantic; and the 
levying of mbute on Asian shipping and land. 

The Spanish conquest of Mexico and Peru was followed 
by a wild Inmt forgoldandsilvet. Silver miningbegan almost 
siimiltancomly at Potosi in Bolivia and the western mountain 
ranges of Mexico in the middle of the sixteenth century. It 
was not only the richness of the veins, but also the low cost 
of requisitioned Amerindi.in labour (Wolf. 1982. pp. 135-8) 
that made the expense of obtaining silver practically 
negligible. Between 1493 and 1700 the Americas produced 
51,100 metric tons of silver, or nearly 81 per cent of world 
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prodlirtion (Barrett in Tncy. 1990. p. ny, c(. Ilainitton, 
1934; Vibf. i<>76, pp, 103-4. * 93 . 197-S). Sucli massive 
output ^ttcatly cheapened silver in relation to yold in Hurope. 
and converted the increase in prices th.it h.ul already be^un 
into a long-iemi inlbtion. the Price Kevolutiou’ (Braudel 
and Spooner in Rich and Wilson, 1967. pp. 378-86: 
Wallcrstein. 1974. pp. 67 ff). From 1693 Pomigiiese Brazil 
began to mine gold with the assistance of slave-labour, ami 
tins, joined with increased Aiacrican silver production in 
the foUowing century-, initiated a second round of price 
increases in Europe. Hamilton (1939) has emphasized the 
redistributive conse<)uenccs of the silver influx, in tiue it 
incrc.tscd the incomes of the merchants and market-oriented 
gentry- at the c.xpcnse of the wage-earners and peasants. Vilar 
(1976. pp. 157. 159-61. i.x«) has, on the oilier hand, 
underlined the dilhculties the maiiulactiires of the pniiury 
treasure-importing country faced owing to rising costs. One 
uuy infer thai the proio-capitalises who ultini.itely benefited 
most from the silver influ.s were not those of Spain and 
Poniigal, nor of Italy (which through ns exports to Spain in 
the sixteenth century was in the second line of bullion 
recipients), but of The Netherlands and Eii^aiid (in the 
’third' line) (cf. CipoUa. 1981, pp. 350-96). There is another 
dimension of Europe's possession of such a rich source c^ 
silver, a diniciision which the mcrcaiiiilisis had been so much 
roncemed about, ilut is. the re-export of bullion from 
Europe. As silver stocks acciinuilated in Europe, it became 
an increasingly attractive conunodity for export to the East, 
where its price in temis of gold (and, of course, of other 
commudities generally) svas much higher. In other words. 
Western Europe was able by the use ofa precious metal very 
cheaply obtained, to exchange it for far more valuable 
conunodities, year after year, for over two centuries. The 

scale at which Europe annually exported silver may be judged 

by estimates for 1600. tanging from 64 to 101 metric tons 
(Vilar. 1976, p. 101; Barnett in Tracy. 1990, p. 351; Parker 
in Cipolla. 1974. p- 539). The eastward exports increased 
duniig the seventeenth cenniry. to ainiiiimum annual average 
oft 50-160 tons (Flynn in Tracy, i99i.p. 33J,citing Atmun). 

Silver influx of this nugmtude was bound to exercise an 
inflationary effect in Asia, since all the major Asian Empires 
(Ononian, §afavid. Mughal. Miiig/QinjO had silver as the 
basic money metal. The case for the extension of tlie Price 
Revolution to the Ottoman Empire has been presented by 
Burkan (1975)- In the Mughal Empire, the absorption of 
silver in the currency, in order to replace copper, softened 
the impact on prices in the sixteeuih century, but prices 
began 10 rise in the sevcntecntli (Habib in Richards, 1987. 
pp. 137-70). In China, where silver came in large quantities 
from Japan, until well into the fmi half of the sevcntecmli 
century, and from Spanish America via the Philippines, m 
addition to supplies from Europe, silver pluninieted from ns 
previous high value in tenns of gold (5:1 or 6:1) (Vilar. I 97 <>' 
p. 95: Flynn in Tracy. 199 i- PP- 342 " 3 )- 

the early phase of super-profits from bringing silver to such 
markets had passed, advantage still lay with Western Europe, 
so long as low-cost silver mining continued in die Americas. 

What Europe received in return for the tre.isure were 
cotton textiles, silk, indigo, tea, saltpetre and spices, drawn 
from India. China. South-East Asia and Iran. These had been 
major goods in the iniemal Asian trade as well: but now 
there was a wholesale diversion to Europe. iH'avily disrupting 
thereby the traditional pattern of coiiuiierce iii Ana. Since 
the new trade increasingly passed into European hands, 
spearlieadcd by the East India Companies, the profits gained 


went on to add substantially to the size of European 
commcrci.il capiul. 

The second procsss which coloiiLilism initiated was that 
ofeiislavemeni ca^rit^d out on the greatest scale so far known, 
and accompanying the biggest forced migration yet in tenns 
of person-miles. From about mid-fifteenth century the 
Adandc seaboard of Africa began to be ravaged by European 
slave-hunters, tlic ravages extending, with time, southwards 
from Saharan West Africa, and then round the Cape ofGood 
Hope, up to Mozambique The slave-traders wen.- first the 
Portuguese (later iiicludit^ Brazilians), subsequently joined 
by the Dutch, the English (later including Americans) and 
the French. According to Curtin (1969) as many as 8 to u 
million African dives were transported across the Adandc 
between the 1440s and 1860s. By 1700over i.j milliun had 
been sent across, but it was the eij^teenth century which 
saw the brgesi numbers transported, estimated ar over 6 
niillion. Estimates of African slaves received in the regions 
of desciiiaiion vary but suggest a total of at least 10 millioii 
the estimate ofslaves received by Brazil, having been revised 
from 2.5 million to 5 million (Schwanz in Jha, 1991, pp. 
23-4). The Caribbean received about 3 million sbves (Scarano 
in Jha. 1991, p. 50). By 1830 there were 2 million African 
slaves in the United States. When one recalls that many slaves 
died under their brutal liandling on board ship, averaging 
some 20 per cent before 1700, 10 per cent by I 750 > *nd 
fiiuUy 5 per cent by ittcxj. but never lower (Klein in Tracy, 
1990, p. 304). if would seem that overa million slaves must 
have perished in the passage across the Atlantic. All this was 
over and above the continuing transport ofslaves across the 
Sahara estimated at ncariy 3 millioii during 1400-1900 (Austen 
in Tracy, 1990, p. 322). Africa's loss of its men and women 
from slave trade during three and a half centuries could then 
at the very least have been 13 million, a loss paralleled, or 
exceeded, only by the decimation of the Amerindian 
populations in the same period. 

The slaves, drawn from African fanning conuininirics. 
proved ideal labourers for the plaiiuiions producing sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, indigo and cotton, in Portuguese Brazil, the 
Caribbean (shared by Spain. Holland. Engbnd and France), 
and England’s Southern American colonies; in Brazil slave- 
labour was also used for g<Jd-mining. The profits of the 
trans-Atlaiidc slave trade were naturally only a fraction of 
the gains ih-it African slave-labour produced for its nuscets 
in the Americas. 

Ill Brazil, 'sugar, cotton and the various leather products, 
which totalled 68.4 per cent of all colonial exports 
(1796-1811I, olfered profits ranging between 40 per cent 
and 60 pet cent; profits derived from coffee, rice, cacao, and 
tobacco were between 85 per cent and too per cent’ (Arruda 
in Tracy. 1991, pp- 414-16). But in the latter half of the 
eij^teenth cenmry the palm went to English colonies in the 
West Indies. According to British customs-house figures 
(multiplied bya.l to .allow for undervaluationand smuggling), 
the annual excess of West Indian exports to Eiij^and over 
imports from Engbnd was/^3.9 million during and 

/;;4.8 million during i795-i**04 (Habib. 197 * 5 . P- >*>:''')• 

The third phase in the colonial rhythm was the 
acliievcmeiw of doinmance over the Asian seas and much of 
the southern rim of tlie Asian continent, In the sixteenth 
century’, the Portuguese controlled the Indian Ocean 
suflicieitdy to inoiiopcJize certain routes and to impose tribute 
oil Asian shipping elsewhere, thus buikbng a moiiopoUuic 
commerce whose capiul c.ime out of such tribute and tuber 
local extortions (Pearson in Gupta and Pearson. 1987. 
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Ahp 7 The iians-Adinuc slave trade (redrawn by Faiz Habib). 
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PP- This suuctuic tollapsed widi ihc ap|>e.\rAncc of 

ihe Dutch and English Ease India Companies in the 
seventeenth century. The Dutch Company, by gradually 
occupying the rich and populous isLind of Java (Indonesia) 
during the couise of the century and submitting its peasants 
to harsh taxation and forced labour, built up resources by 
which it could finance much of its Asian trade ((ilainaiin, 
1958). In inagniiudc tliis was dwarfed by the success of the 
English Company in Bengal after Pl.issey, tys?; all of that 
Company's 'invesuneiits’ in Indian export goods now came 
from local revenues, and Lirge private exports aLo occurred, 
fin.mced by the cx.ictions of the new ‘Nabobs’. In the tySos 
the 'tribute' from India according to a detailed otTici.il 
suteniciit of Indian e-xports and iinpoits. exceeded 
inillion annually, on the average (Ctuudhuri iu Kumar, 

1983, p. 817). 

What this tribute, realized through the sale of Asian goods, 
implied was that Western Europe was in effect acquiring 
these goods free. Indian te.xtilcs. were used extensively to 
acquire slaves in Africa (Klein in Tracy. 1990. p. 292); and. 
to this extent, the slaves too came free. En^ish dominance 
in liidi.t was tlius ilic nujor invisible engine behind the 
eiionnous simultaneous expansion of die African slave-trade 
and so of the slave plantations in the Amcncas in the latter 
lulf of the eighteenth century. 

But just .as the colonial system in its 'mercantilist' phase 
had established itself on a global scale, there arose 
circumstances which would lead to its cransfonnaiion early 
in the next century. First, the unevenness in degrees of 
colonial control byEuropean powers led tobitier wars among 
them, notably between England and France, during much 
of the eighteenih century. The Anglo-French rivalry 
faciliuicd the independence ofihe American colonies (r 783), 
the first major breach in the political order of mercantilist 
colonialism. Tlie rivalry merged in the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars, svhere the French Revolution (1789) 
introduced a moral dimension into the conflict. French 
deebrations against slavery (1794) were matched by the 
English abolition of the slave trade (1807), whereafter it 
became ofintcrest to England to prevent other powcis from 
continuing svith the trade (Conrad injha, 1991, pp. 212-32). 
Second, with the English Industrial Revoludoii. the quest 
for colonial markets became more iniportaiu than colonial 
tribute (though it still remained useful). The Abolition of 
Slave Trade was followed within six years by the Charter 
Act of 1813, by which the monopoly of the English East 
Indb Company over trade wiiii India was abolislKd. A new 
colonial fabric was now in the process of construction, at 
whose heart was wh.it Marx (1969, p. 374) in 1859 called 
the English Free Traders’ ‘monopoly of the market. and what 
GaUaghet and Robinson (i 953 ) Iwve sr>'led ‘the Inipenalisni 
of Free Trade'. But the story of this transfomiaiion belongs 
to the next volume. 

The three centuries of ascending colonial doiniiration of 
the world after 1500 saw a massive redistribution of tl»e 
world’s wealth. The processes we have described in this 
section were seen by Mar.x (1887, p. 77 S). “ chief 
momenta of prinutive accumubtioii’ of capital in Western 
Europe. Indian nationalist critics of the ‘Tribute' (Naoroji, 
1901: Dutt, 1901) developed similar conclusions for a more 
limited sphere, 50 too Eric Williams, (1944), across the 
Atlantic. More recently Guilder Frank (1978) and Eric Wolf 
(iy!<2)havc presemedconsideiablc data on the redistribution: 
and the conclusions ofihe ‘World-System’ school {Braudel. 

1984, pp. 21-70) tendina siniibr direction (Islanioglu-lnaii, 


1987, p. 8). Engbnd was ilic country witliin Western Europe 
which WAS the most heavily enriclied by colonial exploitation. 
And it w.is at the very peak of its colonial enrichment, in 
the latter half of the ei^teenth century, that Engbnd also 
witnessed the world’s first Industrial Revolution. 


BEGINNING OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 

In the economic history of the world, what happened in 
Engbnd ill the Ust thirty-five years of the eighteenth century 
still stands as the major turning point: these yean were marked 
by an ever accelerating pace of mechanical invention. In the 
textiles indiisiry, which became the leading sector of the 
British economy, Arkwright’s water-frame (1769) opened 
iIk gates to the factory system. The invention of the power- 
loom by Cartwright (1787) extendedfuU scale mechanization 
to the weaving sector. Janies Watt's steam engine was in 
comiuerdal use by 1776, leading to the harnessing of steam 
as tise main source of power. Thirty-one blast furtwees were 
in operation in England in 1775. To aansport the goods of 
industry, canal construaion began in 1761, ‘a great canal 
mania’ set in during the 1790s, and by 1830 2,000 miles of 
canals and over 1.300 miles of 'navigations’ lud been laid 
out (Knowles. 1922, pp. 242-3). 

Statistics lend point to the extraordiiuryspun in production 
that England achieved as it industrialized. In s8io over 11.2 
million tons of coal were being dug annu.illy in Britain; 
France and Gennany together did not even exceed 2 million 
tons a year by 1815. Around 1720 England produced 23.000 
tons of pig iron: in 1806, some 227.000 tons; in 1803-12 
French production averaged 200.000 tons annually. In 1760 
Britain consumed in its manufactures about 1,500 tons of 
cotton; in the 17805 the annual average readied 8,100 tons. 
France in the 1780s consumed barely half of this quantity. 
But British raw cotton consumption in its manufactures, 
went on climbing to an average of 18.500 tons in 1798-1800 
(MitcheU in CipoIIa. 1973, pp. 770. 773.780: Ashton. 1955 . 
p. 154; Deane and Cole, 1962, p. i85).Theaniuulinvesuiient 
in ‘machineiy and mill work’ in Britain grew from an 
estinuied £0-8 inillion. f.1770, to million in the early 
1790s and to £4.0 nuUion, f.1815 (Crouzet, 1972. p. 24. 
citing Pollard’s cstiiiutes). Well might Rostow (i960, pp. 
31-5.38) pm ‘he ’take-off stage of the British economy - 
the first such uke-offin the world-within the twenty years 
1783-1802. 

There is no doubt that, at the beginning, the Industrial 
Revolution was primarily the work of small men. the artisan 
imnufacturets, who saved and reinvested their profits into 
improved tools and machines initially nude by local carpenters 
and blacksmiths. The other immediate source ofinvesmicnt 
in machinery was the capital of ntcrcluni nuddlemen, to 
whom this might appear .is a profiuble extension of the 
■puttiiig-oui' system (cf. Aslitoii, 1964, pp. 66-8; Dobb. 1946, 
pp. 277-81). But one must remember that even where 
machinery was introduced, the circulating capital (for 
payment of wages and raw nuterials) remained very 
important: according to Pollock annual invesunent in stocks 
alone equalled that in machinery (£2 million) in the early 
1790S. Circubting capital came in a l.irgc part from solicitors 
(dealing with estates' funds) and through bankers' discounting 
ofbiUs and loans on mong,igcs. This gave c.ipitalconvertibility 
to wealth obtained in non-industrial sccton (rents, income 
abroad). If one were also to consider investments in 
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mfr.i^truaural racilmes. Lkr canals and buildings, whicli 
togeiherdvvarfedcliosrin machinery (^o.K million in canals, 
and;^4. j million in residential buildings in the early 1790s). 
the cuntribuiion oflandlords' rciu-iiicoine to enbrgeinent 
of capital was by no means small. Neariy one-ihird of 
stocks in eighlccnth-ceiiiury canal companies came from 
landowncn {Croiiaei. i 972. pp. 24, 56; Anderson in Crouact. 
1972. PP- 223-55; Ashton, 1955. pp. I78-«8). Tims it seems 
impossible to hold (osdoCrouzet. 1972, pp. 55-9, and Deane 
and Cole, ion'll, pp. 34-5)ilutthecnlargciiicntoflandowneri’ 
income through the Enclosures and the (low of cxcem.il 
incomes out of colonial tribute slid not add substanti.illy to 
the capit.al supply needed for die Indiistrial Kevolution. 

The same conclusion would also be forced upon us if we 
consider (he citcuiiistaiiccs which tended to make the i.ipiial 
invested in industry more profitable (whicli would amount 
in elTect to adding to its size). The Enclosures cett-iinly gave 
industry access to Large reserves of I.ibour maiiii.tined on 
depressed wages in the countryside, and colonies gave it 
access to chea^>er (at the level of lutioikd accounts, free) raw 
materials and wage-goods. So considered, not only the 
enclosing bndlord. but also the 'n.ibob' returning from the 
East and the West Indian slave-trader and planter, had a hand 
in the indiistrialtz.nion of England. 

Its first position in the indtisiriabzing countries enabled 
England to begin to conquer world iiurkcts. Already in 
i 795 “Hi 04 . Britain’s annual export of cottons exceeded in 
worth ;C5.3 millioii. and of iron and steel. 300.000 tons 
(Deane and Cole. 1962. p. 59). She was well on her way to 
becoming the Workshop of the World. 

What the English iiidnsirial Kevolution marked, above 
all. was iheconipleiioiiofthe genesis ofCapiulism. In tracing 

the evolution o( the capitalist system, the range of meanings 
given to the word 'capiiar by htsionans must alwa^-s be bonie 
in mind. To most, all stock and fi-ted assets (other tlian land) 
that arc used to yield an income, usually in tenns of money, 
is capital. Since from the sixteenth centurj’ onwards, a laigcr 
and larger share of total production came to be directed 
to (he nurket. and (he trading stock began progressively 
to expand, one is lempied to trace the cilie^ence 
and development of Capitalism nght from the period of 
the Kenaissance. Marx (1959. pp. 319-31), however, 
distinguished between inerchani capital, which grew on the 
foundations of ‘petty production’, during tlie sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries, and capital proper, which emerged 
only with the Indusirul Revolution when it li.id brought 
production under its full control by employing wage-labour 
(tlieprolctariat) iminlyin the factories. The Bntish Indusinal 
Kevcdution was not, therefore, a simple further stage in the 
bnear evolution of capitalism, but a wholesale transfoniution 
of capitalism itself, a true social revolution. 


THE COMPONENT PARTS OP SOCIETY; 
COMMUNITY. CLASS, RACE 

At the beginning of the sixteenth Lcmury, ilie bulk of 
humankind lived by agnculiural pursuits, and this was still 
true at the end of the eighteenth century. A large majoncy 
again lived in vilbges orconcentrated rural settlements, rather 
than in scattered huts or cotuges. The village lendcd to 
become a social, economic and a^ninistrativc unit; and there 
existed various kinds of vilLige conmiuniiies' all over Eurasb. 
In India the coniiminicy seems to liave ludtwo main aspects; 
first. .Ill apparatus of vilbge anisaiis and scrvaixs, obtaining 


sustenance partly from small tax-free (or favourably tax¬ 
rated) holdings: second, a limited section of the peasants (of 
one or more castes) fonning a ‘council of five’ , 

wliich disposed of waste lands and had the obligation to 
collect aikl pay the land-tax (Chapter 20)- Both aspects 
steiiiined seemingly from vilbge economic self-sufficiency 
and (he obligation to meet a heavy tax-demand. 

Two other well-studied contemporary fonns of Village 
CominunitiesaretheJ.ipaneseatulthe Russian. The Japanese 
community of the Tokugawa period was a corporate body 
of propertied families {himliyi)kiislii<, /ij’iji’Ms/i<>) with a ‘five- 
man’ group (i;<>m’i9,’iimi) and headman responsible for 
c'olleciing die tax, mainiauiiiig security and carrying out 
goveniment instructions (Befu in I bll and Jansen, 19(18, pp. 
301-14), Teiiani-lanners and landless labourers were not 
only outside the toiimiuiuty, but were subject to .1II kinds 
of penalties amH humiliations imposed by their landlords and 
the ky.ihisluy (Smith in Hall and Jansen, 1968, pp. 2(13-82; 
Toshio in Hall. 1991, pp. 487-8). 

The Russi.m comimimey was appareiidy mexe egaliuriaii 
than its Indian and Japanese counterparts It was not based 
on kinship; the arable land was assigned to a taniily on long- 
temi basis, the meadows annually, the pastures and forests 
were held to be accessible toall. The decision in these matters 
rested with heads of all the families. Wealth dilTerentiatioii 
expressed itself niosdy in possession of cattle, and there were 
only a limited number of landless bbourers (Shanin, 1983, 
pp. 11-12)- ill Western Europebythesixteenth century traces 
of vilbge communities survived only in village customs such 
as the three-field system and access to conunons. 

In the New World the comparable socbl unit seems to 
have been the jyHiiofPeru. based on kinship and endogamy, 
as well as shared settlement, with its own communal 
ailrivation. pasture and forest. Under the litcas these ayllii 
were also instnmients through which produce and labour 
could be requisitioned as tribute (Mason. 1957, pp. 170-5). 
Under Spanish rule the systaii w.is savagely distorted, its 
ritual desuoyed and (he labour of its members drafted away 
In Mexico, the Spanish Crown sought to maintain the 
commimuies for purposes of control andcaxaiion, with their 
own charters and comnuinal lands and trc.isiities. The 
Mexican villages were strongly ciKliij^uiiousjnddiscouraged 
iniemol dilTerentiation (Wolf in Shanin, 1971. pp. 53-4). 

In so far as the village conmmnities were a convenient 
unit fortax-colleciion they were sustained by the dominant 
regimes, and, as in India orj.ipan, they tended to become 
vehicles fora s«teni ofsub-exploitaiioii. But it is hard to 
see how the comnninitics could survive the development of 
private laiiiluw iicnliip of the type that developed m Western 
Euro|>e, or retain their autonomy umter the Russian ’Second 
Fcutblisin'. as eiisertincnt expanded eastwards They also 
could not uithsrand the impact of the British bnd-rcvemie 
seitlcnicnis' in India, beginning with the closing years of 
the cigliteenth century. To varying degrees - and most of 
all in its liuli.m caste-based fonii - the Vilbge Community 
introduced a parochialism and hierarchy which obsirucied 
the srlf-iecogniiion of peasants as a class. However, the 
pressures ofsiihjection, rents .and taxation could not but force 
^ recognition of common bunds among the peasants, 
cspecudly in moments of great social crisis Among the Twelve 
Artichis of the rebels in the Gcniian Peasant Wat(i525) were 
demands (braholitioii of serfdom and the rediictkm of forced 
labour, rents, taxes and tithes (see I.adurie, 1981, pp. 300-10, 
tbran.ilysis ofobjectives ofsixtcenth-ccnturj peasant uprisings 
in Western Euro|>e). In Russb the process of enserfment 
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coiopcUcd the pc.)ui>H ind cosucks (o unite again and again 
in desperate revolts, nouNy under Uolotiukov (1606-7). 
Stepan R.azin (1667-71) and Pugachev (177J-5). As Razm’s 
followers put it. they were out to ‘kill all of you, boyars, 
nobles and clerks' (Pankratova. 1947. pp. 227-55; >948, pp- 
69-74). The peasant revolt on the largest scale look place in 
China (1627-45): under Li Zicheng. the rebels, animated 
with the slog.ms 'Equalization of hndownership' and 
Freedom from uxation'. overthrew the Ming dynasty (1644) 
(Bai Shouyi, I9}!2, pp. 565-S, 374-6). In Japan. Hideyoshi 
(ruled 15S2-98) was obliged to initiate, with his ‘swonlhunt’ 
of 1587. a coul disaniuineni of the jK-asantry’ (Toshio in 
H.ill. 1991, p. 4H3). At times, peasant distress might t.ike 
forms ofmystical and religious protest through organizations 
of iniliiani societies or sects, like the White Lotus Society 
(revolted. 1796-1804) in QingCliin.i (UaiSliouyi, [982, pp. 
397—400) and the Saiiiaiim and Sikhs (latter half of the 
seventeenth century) in Mughal India (Habih. 1963. pp. 
342—5). Even when he could not rebel, the pe.isant's sense 
of grievance reiiuined. though lus illiteracy usually prevents 
us from having direct access to his scnnmcnis. This makes 
It exceptionally fortunate for us to have in the Hazial-Qiiliuf 
(c.i664) the verses of a rut.il psaet due furnish a detailed 
desenption of the travails of the EgvptiaiWiil/ii/mi (peasants). 
Prctlicubly, the mourns: ‘I have doled out my very 
life for the Wum; (land-ia.v)' (Rahman. 1975. p. 260). 

In countries like India, ensl.ivemcnt of his family, along 
with the seizure of lus cattle, was a danger always to be faced 
by the peasant upon liis fiilure to pay the revenue (Habib, 
1963. pp. 322-3). But this was the ultimate threat, not the 
nonii. Except in some ccrntorial pockets, where agrestic 
slavery existed, slavery had come to be largely ofthedomesne 
sort ill Asia and Europe, by the sixteenth century. (On slavery 
indie Mediterranean, sec Braudel. 1975, 11 . pp. 254-5.) What 
the African fanning conuuunitics were subjected to, from 
the frfteenth ccnniryonward. was an enslaveinciitofa totally 
dilFcrcnt kind and nugnitude. The ii million or so who 
were ferried across the Adantic lost their tribal and linguistic 
identities, and could only sec themselves henceforth as black 
slaves. In Amenca. their initial aa of resistance was to flee 
and join with other fugitives in setring up ‘iiuroon’ fanning 
communities (Price injha, 1991. pp- > 16-29). Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, the slaves' internal surge for 
enuncipaiion as a class at last began, helped by both the 
revolutionary' ideas received from France, and the strength 
given to them by their large concentrations m planutions 
(Geggus injha, 1991. pp. 116-29). Rebellions in Martinique 
(1789) and Tortola {1790) were crowned by the greatest 
revolt of all. the successful slave rebellion of French Saint 
Dominguc (Haiti) and Spnish Doininica. i 79 J”> 8 o 4 . led 
by Toussaint Louvenurc (d.1803). The slaves’ own freeing 
of themselves in Haiti was the first great breach in the system 
of black slavery, though its general dismanding could not be 
achieved until much of the nineteenth century was over; 
eiiiancipaiion in die United States came as late as 1863 and 
in Brazil in 1888. 

A ebss with whose emergence and prominence historians 
so often associate the rise of modern societies in Western 
Europe, is the so-called Middle Class'. Definitions of this 
class vary. but. as it occurs on historians' pages, it genetaUy 
includes not only the merchants and proto-capitalists, but 
alsoniedium landowners (‘fidalgos’. ‘gentry’), and professional 
men of higher status. The growing integration of diis class, 
through occupational mobility and intcmiarri.iges. gave it 
substance and strength, which more than balanced its rather 


varies! economic basis. Its iiiitul sitcrigih in EngLmdIias been 
attributed to the ‘rise’ of the ’gentry’ (the medium, uiuided 
landowners) in the century following upon <.1540, benefiting 
from the Tudor seizures of the church properties, and 
prospering from more efficient modes of rent-collection in 
their estates (Tawney in Carus-Wilson, 1954, PP- I73“2I4). 
Tills phase must be distinguished from the second round of 
ennchiiient which came with the enclosures ofthe eighteenth 
century, and added a new group to the Middle Class, that 
is, the 'c.apitalist' fanner. 

It lus been a nutter of some debate whether the groups 
th.it coiistitutetl the Miildlc Class in Western Europe did not 
have their counterparts elsewhere. The argument has been 
advanced tlut Mughal India had a growing Middle Class of 
merchants, inediimi zaimiidtirs{t\itA magnates), petty officials 
and professiorub. benefiting from the expanding trade and 
urban life tlut the Bnpitc supported (Smith, 1944; Khan, 
1976). Bur these groups displayed little evidence of 
occupational or social integration, especially owing to the 
caste system (Misra, 1978, pp. 7-10}. But in China, through 
the instrunieniality of the literary examinations going back 
to the eighth century, the ruling officialdom (‘bureaucracy’) 
was recruited from the scholars (’literati') who, through the 
necessity of an expensive education, came generally from 
the ranks of the landowncn (‘gentry’). The circle was 
completed when officials, uponacainiubting wealth through 
office, bouglit up bnd. Merchants could ako enter the circle 
by simibriy buying land {Ualazs. 11764, pp. 39 ” 3 *; Fairbank, 
1978, pp. 11-18). Indeed, the environment ofQing China 
seems to have been more conducive for the growth of a 
‘Middle Class’ than that of Togukawa Japan, which lud a 
far more rigid ‘bureaucratic’ structure. $0 that mcrcluiits 
‘remained on the outer fringes of society’ (Strayer in Hall 
and Jansen, 1968, pp. 10-12). 

All this may nuke one pause in ascribing too large a share 
in modem developments to the fomial structure ami size of 
the Middle Cbss. The nature of its ideology was, perhaps, 
of much greater importance. Both China and Europe had 
the prnting press; but it was Neo-Confucianbni, with its 
extreme conmiitment to the social sutus quo, which the 
printing press popularized in China; in Europe it popubrized 
the products c^tiic Renaissanceand the Scientific Revolution, 
creating thereby a different attitude in the Middle Cbss, that 
is. imparting to it the ‘capitalist spirit’ on which Max Weber 
(1989) has laid so much emphasis. 

While Europe internally generated a large Middle Cbss, 
externally, its advance to global dominance cicated a new 
‘imagined’ community, the European ‘race’, which to its 
members appeared iiicrcisiiigly as the chosen scgiiKiii of 
hiinianity. It is estimated that by 1650 about 1 million 
European emigrants were living outside Europe (Cipolla, 
1981. p. 239). There dcvclc^ied.inthe New World, anabsolute 
degree of dbiinction between the settlen, in whose hands 
wealth and privilege were concentrated, and the subjugated 
and pauperized Amerindians. Subsequently, with the African 

sbve-iradein frill swing, there was erectcdathree-tierstructurc 

of'white’. ‘mulatto' and ‘black’. Since the Amerindians and 
African slaves had been converted to Christianity, the 
distinction was purely one of race deleniiintd by colour 
(Rodney in Gray. 1975 . PP 589-99)- Elsewhere, the older 
religious differences rcinforccdassertions ofracialsupcriority. 
The expulsion of about 300.000 already depressed Moon 
(MorHcos) from Spain in 1609-14 was put into effect under 
the stamp of iIk Inquisition (Hamilton in Carus-Wilson. 
> 954 . P- 419U.; cf. Braudel, 1975. 11 , pp. 787-8, 79 ^“?)- 
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I he position of the Europeans as (he ruling caste in Asia 
began to take shape with the establisluncnt of Portuguese 
power 111 the Indian Ocean and South-East Asia in the 
sixteenth ceimir)'. Tlie Portuguese association with the 
Catholic Church and missionary’ activity was lairly close, so 
that Potiiigiiese superiority could, to a degree, be concealed 
behind a belief in the utter inmiorality of the ‘Cemues’ 
(Hindus) and the ‘.Moors' (Muslims). But with the successes 
of (he Dutch and the English, whose interests in nussioiiary 
work were minitn.'J. the religious veneer wore otV; atid \s hite 
racism became as undiluted .is in the New WnrUI. 


WOMEN 

Women did not fonn a soci.illy homogeneous gri>up, since 
they also shared with men the priv.itioii or privilege of class 
and race, at the same (inieas. being thesecoitdsex'in practically 
all societies, they suffered greatly from mole domiiuncc. 
Women, especially among the poorer classes, were .assigned 
much haid ss’ork, SpiRiiing (as vsell os quilliiig and reeling), 
ssliicli (xxes the fingers so imich. was a work assigned to 
women almost evcr\A\-here. as is so well illustrated in paintings 
from Chin.1 (Needli.nii. 1965. Plates CXLVIll. CLI-CLIV), 
Indi.i (Kuhncl .and Goetz, 1926, Plate 1 ). and Iran (Blochct, 
1929. Plate CXXXVII), In sixteenth-century India, pointers 
show » omen btcakiiigstones. siesiiig Iniie, aiidcarrying bricks 
and iiiotur on their beasls at construction sites (tjaisar. 198S. 
plates j-7) (see PLite 21. Indian women also did the cooking. 
hand-miUedconiandfetrhcd water (Fryer, 1912. pp. 118-19). 
Women of the poorer classes were similarly put to much hard 
Libciirin eightccnth-ccnniry France (De.iuvoit. 195.?. p. 131). 
Ill Islamic countries, the wife, if p*oor. was called upon "to 
occupy henelfwithoutdoorwork in the fields or with domestic 
ammals' (Lev7.1957. pp. 99-100). In Central Africa, women 
fonned the priiiury ss otkforce in agriculture (Bimiingham in 
Oliver. 1977. p. 538)- 

Women were m.ide to suft’ci physically as a token of iiica’s 
jsscKion ol control over their persons and nioveiueiits Foot- 
binding became a scourge for Chinese women of all classes 
under the Ming and Qing: it was abolished only in 1902. In 
India, among the Hindu ruling clans, there was the practice 
ol stili. or widow-burning, ikh cficctively prohibited until 
1S29. Female infanticide was practised in India (Dubois, 
1912. pp. i9os-<>n).Jjpan (Hanley 111 Hall. 1991. pp. 69-100: 
Rozinan in Jansen. 19S9. p. 366). China (F.iirbank. 197X, 
p. S8i) and Europe, where girls predominated among 
foimdlings in the seventeenth and cighieetirh centuries 
(Cipolb. 19S:, pp. 69-70). In sixteenth-century France ‘the 
lower classes niainuiiicd the medieval tradition of male 
chausinisni .md brutality' towards women (Laduric. 19.S1, 
p. 212). Ill Islamic counrnes. legaljiisrificatton was found for 
wife-beating ‘in the bed-cli.imber'. and seclusion vsas 
enforced, with full or partial veiling, on women of the upper 
classes (LCV7. 1937, pp. y8. 124-30). 

One of the pnncipal instruinciits of control over women 
was prosnded by the various systems of marriage. Outside 
Christian Europe the practices of polygamy and. svherever 
slavery existed, ofconcubinagc. were .-ilmosc uiuvcrs.-tl. though 
both were largely the privilege of men of the upper classes. 
Marriage was usually imposed on women at their fathers' 
will in China. India and Europe; and so also ordinarily in 
the Islanuc world, although under Islainic hw marriage was 
ill ihe nature of a contract between man and woman as 
independent parties. Child-marriage, especially of young 


girls with much older men, was widely prevalent in India 
and, to possibly a lesser e.xccni, China. After marriage, the 
wife's position in relation to her husband tended to be one 
ofsubordination. In India, 'a kind ofserx'ile attendance’ upon 
her husband was expected of her {Ovmgton, 1929, p. 194). 
in some pans of China, among poorer people, the w ife could 
even be ‘liired out’ by her husband (Cliapter 22). In Wostetii 
Europe in the si.xteemli ccntuiy any action taken by the wife 
without auihorii>' of the husband was treated as void (I’eiiot, 
quoted in Aires, 1990, p. 177). 

The pcrson.il subordination of the wife to the husband 
affected the position assigned to widows. In India widows 
in Hindu upper castes could not icmari^’, among some lower 
castes, they were often simply claimed by biothcrs of tlie 
dead husb.ands. or given asvay against bride-price by their 
parents-in-law (Cli.ipcer 20), In China a reiiianying wadow 
was by a Qing law deprived of any possessions, including 
tlie dower, tliat she had rcccis'cd from her foniicr husband's 
property (Chapter 22). There were feiv bars to wdosv 
renuniagem Christianity and IsLnn. In Islam, indeed, divorce 
too wis permitted, tliougli the derision was generally that 
of the husband, so that the wife’s position could, on this 
account, he very insecure (Levy. 1937. p- 121). 

Women suffered considerable diseriniination in lespeci 
of inhriitaiicc. In sub-Saharan Africa, inheritance ran 
separately in the two sexes (Goody rf a/,. 1976. p. 13): while 
this could give some security to women, the basic inequality 
in property was perpctu.ited. Among major legal systems the 
Muslim bw was perhaps still the most favourable to women. 
Y el even under this law die share of the daiiglitcr \va> fixed 
at only half of th.it of the brother. As \\ ife. the woman claimed 
from her husband a dower (iiiiilir) as settled in the marriage 
contract (Lc\ 7. 1957, pp, 113-14. 145-6)’ I" fatly modern 
Western Europe, women did not nonnally have any shares 
m iiihericanec from their parents. Tlie dowry given by the 
wife's father at time ofnurriage was by custom appropriated 
by the husband (Hctlihy and Klapisch-Zuber, 19S7, pp. 
222-S); she. however, received her doss er given or proimsed 
by the husband, and the wislow's portion upon the husband's 
death. In some coses, by loc.il custom, brotherlcss daughters 
could inlicrit (Goody ti .1/,. 1976. pp, 13-8), Things were 
not VC7 ditTs-reiu under Hindu law. The tiiughrers did not 
inheric. but they had the right to be provided with their 
iii.imagc portion: the wife did not obtain a dosser from her 
husband, but. as widow, she could have a share in the 
husband's propcrt>- (Dubois. 1912, p. 368). In China too 
women were generally excluded from inheritance. The 
woman's dowry from lier parents usually passed into her 
husluiid's hands (Chapter 22) In Japan a son-in-law 
siicrcc,1ed to a business as heir, in the absence of sons, for 
the d.iughter lierelfapparently could not iiilicm (Shively in 
Hill, 1991. p. 722). 

Inequality dogged women in every sphere. They were lar 
behind men in literacy .ind education. At the time of the 
Meiji Restoration (1868) the ratio of female to male liecraies 
injapatiwas 1:2.3 (inferredfrom general rate given by Jansen 
in Hall and Jansen, 196S. p. 323. and male iiteracy rate by 
Hava mi, iiiipub.). But this was very exceptional for pre- 
industrial societies. In 1891. there was only one literate 
woni-m for almost every 23 literate iii.iles counted by the 
Indian census. In Westeni Europe before 1800, colleges and 
uinvenkies were all-male institutions, and so women were 
deprived of access to higher education. 

Overworked, secluded, deprived ofeducatioii, the woman 
was thus forced into outwardly confonning to the model set 
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for lier by religion and cii^loni: spmiiully weak and iiieiitally 
mfenoc. The model's inherem falseness was surely ilic reason 
why it could not be entirely accepted in practice. There 
could bestateswomen like Eliuhetli I (reigned, 1558—1603). 
and Nurjahan (empress, 1611—27) in polities as divergent as 
Tudor England and Miigh.il India Both Hindu and Muslim 
svomen on their own held and sold iamiiiiUhis (land rights) 
in sevemeenth-century India (Habib, 1963. p 155 & n.); and 
(he records ofaseventeciidi-Leniiiry cadi's court in Ottoman 
Turkey disclose a large numbet ofwonK ii ofproperty among 
the liiigams Oeimings, 1975. pp. 53-114). A breere had also 
peiiijps risen, foretelling of stronger winds to come. In 
sixtecnth-ccntury China, Hsu-Wei wrote two plays A Chi 
S'liiiicd MiiIjii and ’/Tir Siueessfiil ITit/m/i Caiididaic which 
asserted women's capacity for equality with men;.mdCao Zluii 
(1.1715-64) underhned the oppressions ofthcCoiifiician family 
system and forced m.irriages ni the Z>ch« I'f ilic Red C/i<i//(ier 
(Peng Yiian>Chun. 1958, pp. 102-3). in India, the Mughal 
Emperor Akbat (reigned 1556—1605) advocated monogamy 
and the .tpportioiiingofequal (even larger) shares ininhcrit.mcc 
to daughten; he also condemned widow>burnmg and 
prohibited pre-puberty niamages (H.ibtb. 1993. fY. 303—?)- 
In France m 1673 Poulain dc la Uarre published Dcrix'.tyife 
ties dciix sexes, boldly setting forth its author's deebration of 
the equality of sexes. A radical change came when women 
themselves came forward to claim their rights. An early salvo 
was fired by Mary Astell (1666-1731) m England, who 
propounded m 1694 and 1697 a project of a college for 
women. The French Revolution of 1789 igmied a new 
enthusiasm among women for gaming their nghis. Otympe 
de Gouges (executed as an Anti-Jacobm, November 1793 ). 
already the author of Prince Piiihsoplie (claiming equality in 
education), came out with the clarion-call. Dhlortiiieii des 
Dfoiis dc lo l-etnine el de In Ciinyeiiiie, Septanber 1791. Aerrsss 
the channel, Mary WoUstonecraft (d.1797) published her 
sensational Vnidicatu'iii'ffl'C Ri^ih I'flVimeii (1792)- Women 
fonned clubs in France to press for their rights. In 1790 they 
won equal nghts in inlicritance, a truly landmark victory; in 
1792. the right of divorce was won svith considerable 
protection for the wife; and in 1793 and 1 794 'vere obtained 
promises of compulsory primary education for ‘children of 
both sexes'. Only the suffrage was denied to them. Many of 
their gains were, however, revoked by Napoleon m his Civil 
Code (1R04), especially in respect of m.irncd women: and 
right of divorce was taken away in 1H16 after the Boiirlxm 
Restoration. Obviously, though important advances for 
women’s rights had been made during the high tide of the 
French Revolution (l 789-94). the more penuaneiic victoncs 
were still a long time away. 
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POLITICAL TRANSFORMATIONS 


John A. Hall 


I( will prove helptiil. both as a corrective to contemporary 
preconceptions and as a means ot'higlili^hnnj; ar^unieius to 
be made, to begin with some abstract. ideal-t>'pical conunents 
on the difliculties otrulc given the agrarian baselines of social 
life before the industrial revolution. 

The characterofsocial and political life before the industnal 
era derived from the Cict that it was necessary’ to employ the 
vast majority' of the population as peasant agrarian producers. 
There were relatively few cities, and those who lived in them 
rarely amounted to more tli.in a tenth of the population. 
Such an agrarian world tended towards stasis. Unless a society 
was situated close to rivers, inland canals or the sea. economic 
integrationby means ofthe market was cffertively impossible: 
most markets were therefore usually no more than 4 or 5 
miles from producers’ homes — for the very obvious reason 
tlm. beyond that disunce. costs of ttansponadon ruled out 
all profit. Tills, in turn, nude it rational for peasants not to 
specialize: self-sutFiciency dictated a wide range of crops for 
obvious reasons of ecological insurance. Furthemiore, 
pe.isants suui;ht to hold on to their land at all costs, and this 
limited the size of the market in land. 

The socio-political consequences of these simple facts 
were banal but profound. Bluntly, the power ofthe state in 
such circumstances was likely to be highly constrained 
Taxation, the life blood of sutc power, was lutd to extract 
from direct produceis without the co-operation of landed 
elites dominant in the localities. In consequence, the soda) 
condition ofthe imjority of people was carried on without 
the benefit ofthe sort of state regulation to which the 
twentieth century has made us accustomed. Agrarian 
produceis tended to be laterally insulated into distinct 
coiiununities. each with dialects or languages that would 
have made it incomprehensible to iu neigldiours. As sutc 
power did not nomially reach into such communities, order 
and Justice tended to be provided very much as the result of 
membership in what can best be tenned ‘self-help’ groups. 
The key organizing principle in these conditions was tlut of 
kinship, and any person without kin was in a very vulnerable 
position indeed. 

On reflection, it is not all surpnsing to realize that little 
attempt was made in most world civilizations to proselytize 
to the nusses, or indeed to police their beliefs in any way 
whatever: in general, rulers feared tlie development of all 
horizontal linkages between the people. This made fm 
suspicion towards religious specialists and still more towards 
capitalists, since both could esublisli non-official channels 
of communication. B-ulc was based on avoiding the 


mobilization of the people, and not, as in modem 
citcumsunces. upon demanding it. Political stability, 
accordingly, depended heavily upon the ability to integrate 
those who were freed from inunediate agrarian production 
into a single culture. Politics was elite poLtics, and it was 
successtully conducted when intellectuals, the military elite 
and biidlords felt themselves to share a single destiny. Such 
unity was naturally hard 10 achieve, and there always tended 
to be 3 secular movement towards the loss of power by the 
ceiKre. As the sutc could not exercise agnificant power at 
the loal level, landlords increasingly tended to resist taxation 
and to hide or protect peasants who felt similarly inclined. 
State power, in other words, tended to be at its peak when 
a new sure was formed or when a new dynasty came to 
power, that is, when new rulen had gifts to hand out rather 
th.in interests with which to contend. 

Given all this, great scepticism needs to be shown to the 
clainisnude by ideologists- paid, of counc, by the powerful! 
- .about the powers of the state. Analysis of logistics makes 
it apparent that the striking range of armies in basic agrarian 
conditions was severely limited, and ccruinly far less than 
ideologists - and far too many later historians! - claimed. 
Equal scepticism should be shown towards other assertions 
of vast powers Such despotic claims need to be counter¬ 
balanced by an awareness of how rarely such pretensions 
could be realized: the ’infrastructural’ power of the sute to 
actually penetrate society and to organize social relationships 
tended to insignificance. This might seem as if it is a 
contradiction, but it is. in fact, merely a comprehensible 
paradox: the very lack of infrastructural power occasioned 
arbitrary and irregular action. 

It would be possible to continue at sonic length instressing 
the similarity of conditions lacing all sutes in the early modem 
world because of the basic hmiiations imposed by agwrun 
ciicuiiisiances. But such considerations must be kept in mind 
as background circumstances which make it possible to 
lugliliglK the two key political transfonnations that took place 
roughly between the sixteenthaiid eighteenth centuries. The 
first, neatly symbolized by Columbus’s voyage in 1492, is 
simply the extraordinary growth in the power ofNorth-West 
Europe in comparison with the rest ofthe worldin the period 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. This growth 
in power is seen most obviously in the faa that militarily 
Europe begins to donunate the world; and tkit in tom rests 
upon the greater we.ilth achieved by Europe in tliis period, 
largely due to an intensification in its capitalist economic 

dynamic. Theargument will be tliatmuchofthecliaractcrisiic 
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European sotial purtluliu was in place before this period, as 
well as the fact that it was only after this period that 
industrialization allowed the establishment of complete 
Western hegemony over the world. Nonetheless, these yean 
contain crucial episodes in the birth of the modem scale. This 
development is explained in cenns oftwo types of competitive 
pressure, those ofcapitilist market relations and those ofstate 
competition, between which there are subtle and complex 
links. In general temis. what is most stnkii^ is that North- 
West Europe’s ability' to escape the liiniiations on nile in 
agranan circunuLinccs depends upon polities which were at 
once low in despotism and high in mlVasiiuciuijl power. Tliis 
too might seem a contradiction but it is equally a p.iradox. 

The secoiKl iranstdnnaiion to be discussed is one within 
Europe. In this period, a divergence took place between 
absolutist and consiitudoiial regimes, th.it is. between, to 
take obvious examples. France and I’rvssi.'i on the one lund. 
and Holland aixl Drit.iiii on the other. This divergence was 
by no means tot.il; both types ofregimedrew oiiand renuiiK-d 
indebted to the ch.ir.icteristic social portfolio of their 
civilization. Nonetheless, regmics which had more restrained 
states proved c.ipable of generating greater sums of social 
energy; consmutional regimes were not sveAer’ than their 
absolutist rivals, a.s the outbreak of revolution in France in 
17S9 symbolizes so aptly. 

One warning should be issued before proceeding. Words 
carry moral connotations Those words used to describe the 
power break-through in the Occident during these years - 
‘development’, ’nse’. ’dyiuntic’, 'modem’, and. sonieiiiues, 
simply ’success’ - imply moral approbation and endorsement. 
By these standards, other civilizations arc judged to h.ivc 
failed’ or stagnated’. In .1 luitshell. ’traiisfomiation’ is seen 
as both desirable and nonnal. This viewpoint should not be 
accepted, and it doc*s not underhe the observations made 
here. Just as human beings try to solve the problems that 
confront them, so too do societies try and find some 

with the condition within which they have cooperate. 
It makes more sense to judge adaptation to ciraimstance as 
success rather than failure. Uy this standard, the world 
civilizarions which tlid not give birth to fundamental political 
iransfoniiationsin this period are both nonnal andsucccssfiil. 
Analysis of the Occident should concentrate on iliat bek of 
order and halaiice. tlut is. a fuiutiniental lack of an .ichieved 
iileniicy within a settled way of life, which led it to create 
new and powerful iiiscitucions. 

DESPOTISM AND THE ORIENT 

The concept that Europeans invented towards the end of 
our periotl in order to uiulerscandthcOuonun Empire and. 
to a lesser degree, imperial rule in liulia and Chiiu. was that 
of’oncntal despotism’. This concept has had a remarkable 
hold over Uter supposedly scientific inquiry. Key clenieius 
of the theory of oriental despotism appear especially clearly 
in Marx’s positing of an ‘asiatic mode of production', with 
a fuller if slightly different and cruder sucemeilt being made 
m 1957 by Karl Wittft^el’s Orieiiial DcifkUisiu. If this last 
treacmeiu possessed a certain originality in its insistent 
emphasis on the type of polity required by irrigation 
agriculture, its central argument - th.it despotic power was 
total power - repeated most earlier positions. The general 
conunents already iiiadc suggest tlut this is scarcely likely to 
be an accurate description of the siiuU states of the pre- 
industrial eta. let alone of tlwsc both of China and of Islam. 


But if it is necessary both to refute the idea of total power 
and to suggest differences between the regimes of ihfferent 
civilizations, this is not to say that every element of the 
concept need be abandoned. 

Witifogel began his career as a sinologist, and it would 
seem most likely due his notions would apply to Chinese 
civilizatinu. Might it not be argued that the presence of an 
imperial state, manned by bureaucrats schooled in a statist 
creed, gives evidence of a truly powerful state outside the 
Occident? The answer to this question iiiu.st be decidedly 
iiegatiw. There were never sufficient maiKbrins to form an 
efficient governing cb«. The first Ming emperor sought in 
ijyi to have as few as bureaucrats in goveriunent 

service, and by the sixieendi century there were still only 
al>out 20,400 in the empire as a whole, together with perhaps 
another 50.000 minor officials (C. K. Huang, 1981). So the 
Chinese state had no means of total control. To the contrary, 
it li.id little rap.icicy to create, let alone enforce bw: most 
social norms were those of a kinship system - which, 
importantly, was not tKimially turned against the state. 

Of course, the state sought to gain autonomy from society. 
But arbitrary action .ig.ainst individuals was counterbalanced 
by an nubility of rulers to move against the gentry as a whole. 
Similarly, the state sometimes sought to improve the workings 
of the economy but it had very limited ineaiu with which 
to push through any pbn of its own. Ikefonner after refonner 
tried to establish.-! decent land registry as the ba-sis for proper 
revenue gathering, hut all were defeated by the refusal of 
bixllords to cooperate. The empire, as a whole, witnessed 
wlui deserves to be called a 'power staiid-ofT between state 
and society which made it impossible to generate a large sum 
of societal energy. 

This stalemate can be seen at work in the ‘ilvnostic cycle’. 
A newly csublisheddyiusty sought to creacea healthy pcas.mt 
b.ise both for its tax and military potential Yet even without 
internal or external pressures, the state tended to lose control 
of society. The local power of the gentry enabled them, as 
we would e.xpect, to increase their estates and to avoid 
taxation. But other pressures on the empire were habitually 
also present. liHcnialty. an expamiori of population, often 
encouraged by the gentry, eventually caused land liungcr 
and pc.is.iiic rebellion. F.xternaliy. the nomads on the border 
found the empire more aixl more attractive as its prosperity 
waxed in front of their eyes. Such nuni.ids were often 
empbyed as imjieri.il mercenaries, and they thereby ieamt 
military techniques which, when .illietl with the niiiiiary 
resource inherent m their great mobility, made them a 
fomiidible force; the state was. in consequence, forced to 
increase taxation rates. It was at tliis nioineiit tliai the power 
stand-off between state and society proved to be iinpoitam; 
laiHlIords chose to shelter peasants who reflised to pay such 
taxation and. thereby, increased cheir own local power. The 
coiiibiii,Hioii of decentralizing disintegration with over¬ 
population led to constant decrease in the number of tax¬ 
paying pc.is.int5. In such circuinsiaiices. the state was forced 
to ux even more heavily where it could, and this, in turn, 
fuelled peasant unrest. 1 hese processes m.irked the final years 
of the Ming, and the collapse of their power in the mid- 
seventeenth century was accordingly scarcely novel. 

But it was equally characteristic of Chinese civilization 
that the empire was restored. The niandaniis remained tnie 
to the imperial ideal, and, on this occasion, particularly 
disliking the revolutionary ideas emerging amongst the 
bonded labourers of the Yangzi basin, they invited the Qiiig 
to assume the Mandate of Heaven’. It is intcresbng to note 
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that ionirtIuDg like j cuitiiOencc trick wjs played on the 
iiieinbcrs oftlic gcmr>’. they renuined loyal to the state, but 
the paucity of their numbers shovs-s tlut they did not do that 
well from it. 

The great Gcnnan sociolo^a Max Webet once cbinied 
that bureaucracy in pre-indnsiri.il circuimtances killed 
capitalism. There is much to jusdty this view. Neg.ttively, it 
is worth remembering that capit.tlistic developineius teihlcd 
to gain greatest strength in Cliiucse history in periovls of 
imperi.-il disunity': markets and cities gained autonomy as the 
result ot weakened contial control, whilst the quality ofcoinage, 
provided by states, tended to improve during ilisunity because 
traders would not return to, ot trust, govettunetits which 
manipulated the coinage. But liow did the empire, when it 
was reunited, react to capitalist forces that lud tiourished 
previously? Most obviously, the Ming tailed to follow up the 
overseas voyages of the admiral Zheng He: indeed, 
improvements to the Grand Canal were such that between 
1371 and 1567, all foreign trade was banned. Ami this desire 
to control did not stop at economic matters. Tlic autonomy 
of cities was curtailed. More important still, early Qii^ 
intellectuals tried to restore the ideal Coiifucim order, tliat b. 
to free It of Buddhist and Daoist accretions. This attempt 
proved siicccsstlil: whereas the Ming had Qilcd to suppress 
heietodow. the Qing succeeded - and thereby created a 
passive orthodo.xy in wliich 'invention was ahnost absent’. 
The imperial bureaucracy’ can be said to have sat on top ofa 
series of separate ‘societies' which it did not wish to penetrate 
or mobilize; it feared ail horizontal linkages, whether religious 
or economic, that were not easily visible and which might 
get out of control. More particularly, the Ming deliberately 
chose not to allow any area oftlie empire to become, in their 
eyes, economically ovcrdevelopcsl; they icalized that they 
could not police such resources wliich could, accordin^y. be 
used by discontented generals in a bid for power. Thus, the 
centralization of political life mattered. Although the 
bureaucracy was not able to penetrate into society, it could, 
and did, prevent other forces from gainii^ much autonomy. 
Given that history issues no orders insisting that capitaLsm 
must be adopted, what b noticeable about the pattern of the 
Cliinese past isits increasing movemcnttowardsascable political 
form — within which marked extensive economic and 
population development took place in the fom> ofincrcasing 
colonization in the south.' A strong case can be nude fot 
seeing such developments as a sign ofcivilizational success. 

If the desire for control was such as to block the 
development of intensive capitalist relations, this is not to 
say chat die impact of the state upon capiulism must always 
be negative; we shall argue later that the state in North-West 
Europe, once market relationships had gained a certain 
autonomy, proved capable of providing key services for 
capicaJisiii. The Chinese state - which clearly often wished 
to help improve the economy - was incapable of so doing. 
The state was not capable of providing legal protection for 
businessmen, nor was it able to furnish well developed 
banking and credit facilities. No wonder tlut finuing was 
found to have greater itiractions chan business involvcnicnt- 

Ifpohtics and culture in Chiiu tended to have the same 

extensive reach, itis vital to noiethatother world civilizations 

had. at least for crucial periods, cultures more extensive than 
their polities. In classical Islam, Hindu India and Latin 
Christendom, social idendey was achieved and maintained 
without benefit of state regulation; ideology created and did 
not reflect a society. What has been said about China suggests 
that the absence of a single political centre witliin tliese 


civilizationsmight well allow for the emergence of capitalism, 
free from bureaucratic interference. It will be seen liter tlut 
tills fictor does play a part in Occidental history — but that 
it is only a pan can be seen from the fact that both Islam and 
India, despite having extensive cultures often free from 
bureaucratic interference, nonetheless provcdinfrtiileground 
for the emergence of capitalism, and accordingly for states 
- other than their beaded upper class- blessed with significant 
moneyed resources. 

The social physiognomies of India and Islam shared a 
ilisunity sviihiii the Hite tlut luda negative impact upon state 
power Wliilst it b difliciilt to reconstruct early Indian liistory, 
there iiuy be something to he s.iid for ilie view that a division 
occurred between kings and priests, according to whom 
secubi power is important only so long as it serves as a 
custodian to the social order. Social life within the 
subcontinent seems to have been ordered bigely by means 
of the caste system, with states, despite the challenge of the 
Mauryas. having rather sh.iUow roots in society. The situation 
within Islam was often at once interestingly similar and 
dissimilar. Tlie intcUcctuals of tliis civilization were as br 
removedas were the Uralunans from justifying pobttcal power; 
the uhiiM felt themselves to be the protectors of flic sacred 
nonns of society, rather than sute servants whose task was to 
produce some sort of Caesaropapist creed. But the presence 
of militarily active tribes in the mountains siirtounding the 
Mediterranean Basin lucaiic that mere intellectuals could not 
rule by themselves: to the contrary, in a world in which 
kinship des threatened social order, they were forced to tely 
on the services of a single tribe, often supported by sbvc 
soldieis. As early as the fourteenth century’, the great Muslim 
philosopher of history Ibn Khaldun pointed out that polities 
witliin Islam tended not to be stable: a ruling enbe became 
corrupted by city Kfc and thereby lost its fighting spirit - svith 
the uiiina consequently condemning the ruling Imuse, and 
calling in a new tribe to provide order for city life. 

A quick succession of despotic st.ites necessarily meant 
tlut economic iiivesnnent was disadvantaged. Interestingly, 
some of the reactions of society to this situation exacerbated 
the weakness of state power. In Islam bnd was given to 
religious ftiundations on the condidon tlut tiic donor would 
receive an income from it thereafter; a similar ptaedee to 
such iwijf donations explains the extraordinary’ wealth of 
south Indian temples. By and large, states dW not dire to 
touch such religious foundations, with a consequent 
weakenii^ of their capacity to petK'trate and organize their 
societies. It is important to have a comparadvc considcradon 
in mind at this poiiu. namely that in our period European 
states were making great inroads into s.icral property, most 
famously when England’s Henri’ VIII ordered a dissolution 
of the monasteries. 

Onrcflecdon, these conunencs about characteristic patterns 
of Indian and Islamic life might seem irrelevant. Is it not the 
case that between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries a 
thoroughgoing polidcal transfomiarion takes place? Is this 
not the period of the great gunpowder empires of the 
Otroiiuns. the Sifavids and the Mughals? A distinction must 
be nude in order to answer this quesrion. 

On the one hand, it is doubtful whetliei Muglial and 
^favid imperial rule, for all its undoubted achievements, 
really represents a fundamental political transformation. 
Whilst tliere is no doubt of the importance of the split within 
Islam occasioned by the Safavids seeking legitimacy on the 
basis of the Shi“ cause, the actual course of imperial rule 
seeim rather predictable. The empire in fact only lasted from 
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• SI7-I72J. Jnd itsrukw.is always weakened by the fact that 
the ShiT ’ulama refused to provide it with any statist 
Irptiiiucion. The Muglials attempt to cstablbh a fmn a^trarian 
empire suSeted equally at tiie liands of ilic 'ulania. The aim 
of the Mugfuls had been to cultivate universal standards of 
culture ill such a way that inipleinentation of the SharT'a 
would not undenninc the empire. In fact, 'ulama discontent 
proved to be one of tlie factors that so weakened the empire 
chat it fell to invasions by Persians and Marailuns long before 
the appearance of the Dniish in any significant force. 

On the other hand, the Ottomans did pioneer a genuine 
revolution in government tlut created a Inng-lastingempi re. 
This achteventeiit may have bad historical roots going back 
to the Mongols, but it rested largely upon remarkable 
inscicucionalinnovatiMis. The recruitingofslavcs was ensured 
by nicaiu ol the devshinne. tlut is. by means of a regular 
extraction of children from Chrisd.m tamilies. Military force 
was inainiaiiied by the graining of n'mciw - land lent out to 
support a warrior elite.- It is true that by the seventeenth 
century much was out ofjoint: tax fanning increasingly took 
the place of the tiiiuits in a penod of rising prices, and the 
state lost control over much land. Nonetheless, the empire 
gained new life under the KdpriiUi. If one clement behind 
this revival was a me.isurc of ecological diversity such tliai 
crisis was not felt siniuluneously in the Balkans and in 
Anatolia, a more important factor was surely that the 
Ottonuns managed effectively lobind the 'ulama to the sute. 

Ifthe longevity of the Ottoiiun Empire is a novelty within 
Islam, the consequences of continued bureaucratic rule for 
ecoiioinic life are precisely those which an appreciation of 
.Max Weber’s dictum - that bureaucracy killed capitalism in 
pre-iiidustnalcircumstances—wouldleadustoexpect. Under 
(lie Kopriilii. innovation, in military, cultural aiul economic 
affairs, was placed very much ai a discount. Equally, imperial 
rule coiisunily interfered with economic life to such an 
extent that it was unable to gain any real autonomy indeed 
the economy' did not exist as an entity distinguishable in 
Its own nght. Finally, the supposed sireiigili of the empire 
hid a very weak penetration of society. The Octonun sute 
provided few infrastructural services, as was symbolized by 
the recurrent outbreaks of disease in Constaiinnople itself 

STATES IN EUROPE: WEALTH. WARS 
AND NATIONS 

It is as well to begin an account of more complete poliiical 
cransfomiations m Europe by reminding ourselves of the 
classic social poitfolioafEiirope so that it will then be possible 
to trace pobtical transfonnations between the sixteenth and 
the eighteenth centuries. We could do no better ihan to surt 
by considering the C^liurch. 

Chnsdaiuty was bom wiilun an empire which subseqiieiiily 
persecuted it Once the imperial sute found chat persecution 
did not work, it took the opposite course of actioir wliat it 
could not destroy it soiiglit to join. TIr' attempt to create a 
new unperial order blessed by a Caesaropapbt creed succeeded 
in the Eastern hah of the empire, and it had thereafter some 
unpact on the cliaracter of the Russian state. But in tlw West, 
rebgious inteUccmals refused to integrate themselves wnth the 
political order - as was clearly apparent in St Augustine's 
insistence in The OYyi'fGivfthatthere was no rclanon between 
God's kingdom and the fate of Rome. Instead, the Church 
went out to the barbarian tribes and aaed on their behalf, most 
of all as codificn of law^ Tliat they dkl so brgdy explains the 


iinpossibibcy of resioni^ the empire But their actions should 
beseen ina positive rather thananegative light. Most obviously, 
the Church was die medium through which the legacy of 
antiquity passed into European history. Still more important, 
the church served, in Thomas Hobbes's fomiulation. as ‘the 
gliost' ofthe Roman Empire. The collapse of the empire might 
have ended the extensive unity, thereby causing a reversion 
to mbal ftagnientacion. That Europe was a sini^e society was 
the result of the noniutivc order provided by the Cliurdi. 

The single most striking quality of Latin Christian 
civilization as a whole was tlut it was acephalous. European 
feudalism was especially fully developed in that the virtual 
absence of states for long periods after the Fall ofRome made 
property particularly secure. Equally, religious specialists 
possessed perhaps a third of European property, not least as 
the result of th-it attack on kinship networks which allowed 
mote individuated subjects to leave property to the Church 
so as to aid the salvation of their souls. The fact that the 
church did not luve its own armed forces meant, in the long 
run, that it had an obsnous motive for encouraging states 
svliich w ould provide sufficient order for the protection of 
its property. But this desire did not le.td to the restoration 
or creation of empire: the Church rather turned to kings, 
whose position as something more than primus iiiierpares was 
largely secured by die Church's according to them the various 
numinous aspects of rule. Thus was born within Europe a 
multipolar system of competing sutes, as was the balance of 
power much preferred by the Church to subordin.ition to 
any Holy Ronun Empicror. Kings in their turn, in order to 
gain revenue and to balance baronial power, encouraged the 
development ofcines, and these, given the parcellization of 
European sovereignty, gainedan autonomy altogether unique 
in vvoilJ history. And to this plural mixture should be added 
the presence of large numbers of free peasants, possessed of 
‘liberties' or nghts of their own. 

Within this society, nonnatively one but decentred in 
practice, stiong nurket relations developed. This was not 
simply a question of the revival of a trade in luxuries, for 
exchange ofsiidi basic products as wool and wood also took 
place - probably aided by a fortuitous combination of rivers 
and an indented coastline. Moreover, the early medieval 
economy witnesses an inicnsifiLarion ofpractices-from the 
application of water power to the ploughing of clay soils by 
means of tlie heavj- plough - right down the social scale. 
Such bursts ot iiiarkei dynamism arc not unique in history; 
what matten more is svhether they can g.iin sutTicieni 
autonomy to become self-sust.iining. North-West Europe 
stands opposed to bureaucratic empires which ihrotcled 
iiaiceiic c.spicalisiii because its acephalous character meant 
that nobody could control capicaiism. Now was it the case, 
as it w.ts for much ot Iiuli.ui and Islamic history, that non- 
unperial states proved a poorshellformarkctactmties because 
oftheirprcdaior>beluviour.Europcanst.itC5werenotcreaied 
tlirough conquest; rather, tliey arose m the middle of pre¬ 
existing civil stKierics with which they had to bargain, to 
co-opt and to co-operate. Iinportaiuly, the process of 
development ofkey European states isextremely long; battles 
at the start of the thirteenth century mark the moment at 
which France and England become actors within the 
European polity. Differently put. these were long-lasting 
rather than transitory states, and this simple lact meant that 
II was It le.isi possible, both for sutes and for landlords, to 
think in temis other than those of immediate gratificanon. 

1 his mixture was nude dynamic by the consunt interaction 
between sutes and society that was entailed by competition 
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ii> war- One particular consequence of this was the need to 
emulate the social practices of the leading suce, with the 
possibility of extinction being very real if such learning was 
not successfully carried out. Absolutely crucial at .tU times 
was the search for money. The desire to increase income lay 
beneath both the provision of justice and the gtaiicing of 
charters of freedom to the towns. But the ruler was forced 
to interact with his society if he wished lo gain significant 
ainountsofrevenucforwarfarc. Asafvudalkingwassupposed 
in principle to 'live olThis own', the quest formoncy - given 
the widespread acceptance of such Canon Law dicc.i as ‘ wivtt 
concerns all. must be approved by all' and'no taxation without 
representation' — necessitated the calling of parliamentary 
asseinNies made up of the great functional esi.ucs of nobility, 
church and townsmen - and, in Sweden, of peasants. More 
generally, as a p.articul.irly important source of revenue was 
that provided by customs, rulers within a multipol.ir suce 
system found it not to he in their interest to 'kill the goose 
th.1t lays the golden e^’. Very much to the contrary', rulers 
attempted to attract incrchanis and craftsmen. We can 
generalize by saying bluntly tb.ic the surs-iv.il of capitaUsm 
was assured because it faced st.ites rathei than an empire. 

All tliisdescrvcssunuiiary The extensive ordermainuined 
by the latinChristi.in church came toaneffectiveeiid roughly 
by about 1300. albeit it was only with the accepunce of the 
principle <11/115 fCii'i’i rclijiio at the Peace of Augsburg in 
I5S5 that this became fonnalized- The Christian cfiimcHcwas 
repbeed by a set of states whose workings and intcraaions 
made up the realitv' of European political hfe. Competition 
benveen these states encour.iged an ever-increasing 
ccmtorializacion of social life; if this was evident in 1477 
when non-tcrritori.il Burgundy was defeated in battle, it 
remains the case that such tcrntorialization wasa long secular 
process - there were joo sovereign political uiiiu in Europe 
111 I soo. but only zj in 1900. Between the end of the fifteenth 
century and the French Revolution, competitive pressures 
were fell particularly strongly, and the state accordingly 
became far more central to social life. Let us trace a 
development which led in this period to a move from the 
nation^ to the nation state. 

At the back of virtually every problem that faced rulers 
from the si.xtecnth to the eighteenth centuries was the ‘the 
military revolution’ that took place between 1550 and 1650. 
Thcrc were two key facets to iliis revolution. If the impact 
of gunpowder was at first slow, its effect on milit.iry life was 
eventually profound. Cities and fortresses were not made 
indefensible by gunpowder: to the contrary, the invention 
of heavv- ‘Italian walls’, capable of absorbing massive 
punishment from artillery and of providing an .area behind 
which musketeers could pick off besiegers, made the 
reduction of cities ever more difficult. If this increased cost 
so 100 did a huge increase in the size of armed forces, which 
jumped in some instances perhaps tenfold in a century; the 
fact tliat such armed forces lud to be drilled more intensively 
than before, if their new weapons were to be used efficiently, 
added additional burdens to the state. State expenditure 
figures nuke it crystal cleat that in the early modern pcricxl 
the largest business of the state was warfare. And the burdens 
involved, it iweds to be noted, were ratchet-like in effect: 
spending jumped because of war, but it stayed high once 
peace was resumed both because due account liad to be taken 
of new military developments and because suies had to 
ensure, through the manning of garrisons, that they would 
not be taken by surprise. And niiliury changes did not stop 
in the middle of the seventeenth century; agr.irian 


improvenieno made strikingly larger annies viable by the 
end of the eighteenth century, .ilbcit the mass mobilization 
th.1t this entailed was, perhaps not surprisingly, only fully 
accepted by the armies of the French Revolution. 
Nonctlicless, this wlWc area really is a one of pemunent 
levoluciuii. 

The effects of the military revolution on political life were 
immediate and obvious. Most Italian city states lost their 
independence immediately after the French invasion of 1494: 
smaller and poorer states could not protect their sovereignty 
III a world of ever laigcr actors. This is not to say that tlicse 
city stales left no legacy: their capitalistic military techniques 
came to be adopted throughout Europe, by the annies of 
£Iiz.ibeth I of Euj^uid quite as inucli as by those of military 
cniteprciieuts like Wallenstein. That there were such 
cntreprcneuis showed how hard it was for states to 
monopolize violence, albeit ilicir very existence depended 
upon ii- In order to do so they needed money, money and 
yet more money. 

Before analyzing tlie rather different uctics adopted by 
absolutist and constitutional scales in their drive to raise 
money, let us first ask why states fought at all. Wliilst wars 
between states are occasioned by many issues, from territorial 
claims to a desire for prestige, the best answer to this question 
reiiuins that given at the time by such writers as Machiavclli, 
Hobbes and Kant: given that states in a nuilupolar system 
have no government above them, the search for secure 
sovereignty isalways likely to make war rational. Accordingly, 
France refused at key points in the Thirty Years War to side 
with .Spain, despite sluring the Catholic faitli. precisely 
because it preferred a balance of post cr to the emergence of 
any European hegemony. 

European rulers and their peoples were, however, far from 
content with this situation. Accordingly, hesitant attempts 
were made to move from tlie mere anarchy of a system of 
states to a genuine society of states. Reiuissance courts first 
sought to establish shared rules, not least so that their 
ambassadors might thereby be protected. This process 
received a further sigiuficant boost at the Peace of Augsburg 
in 1535 when religious obligation was held to follow state 
lines But it w.is the horrors of the Thirty Years War that 
encouraged an active attcnijn to order incernatioiial politics. 
Wh.it IS noticeable .ibout tlie designs produced at Munster 
and Osnabnick — for different meeting places for Catholic 
and Ptotcstaiu parties wew necessary - is that they sought 
to deal with the past war. This gave a measure of success for 
the future: the situation oftheGemiaiiprinces was guaranteed 
in such a way that they were secure until 1806. More 
importantly, the religious issue was removed (except of course 
for war against the Ottomans) from the international agenda 
-indeed one can say tlut the inability of either Catholics or 
Protestants to gam complete victory at this time is the factor 
underlying the beginnings of toleration within European 
civilization But the attempt to deal with the imdcriying issue 
- the .Spanish bid for hegemony- was less successful. If Spam 
was humbled, no rules were created by mc.ms of which 
future bids for hegemony could be prevented The fact that 
no European peace treaty in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
ccnuitics was able to create such rules meant that war and 
the preparation for war continued to force stales to find 
money in order to survive. How clieiidid they go about this 
task? Two regime strategies, those of constitutionalism and 
of absolutism, stand out, and each can be considered in turn. 

The most obvious political development within Europe 
from tlie late sixteenth century onwards was the creation of 
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absolutist regimes in Aiistru, France. Prussia, Russia. Spain, 
Sweden and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. In principle, 
there were two dchiting characteristics of absolutism: the 
monarch was held to be the sole human source of law whilst 
govcmnient was to be by means ofa professional bureaucracy 
and a standing aniiy. In practice, it is iiiiportont to note limits 
to supposedly 'absolute' powvr. Absolutist miets were not 
cinperon, and tliey remained subject to divine and to natural 
law; equally, they were sdll supposed to live otT their own 
and had no claim to the 'prjv.ue' property of their subjects. 
WichtheexccptionofRussia.absolunst rulers hadnostom.uli 
for really taking on iheir landed upper class: much more 
typic.tl was the French paiieni of seeking to watch over them 
at Versailles - atiendaiK'e .it which in any case dinuiushed 
anstocratic powet in the locohties. But were these rather 
limited developments enough to increase the power of 
absoluiisi rulers to a significant extent? The answer to this in 
historical leniis must be a resounding negative: in the test of 
war, absolutism, first in Spam and then in France, was found 
to be deficient. The iiifrasiniciural weaknesses involved can 
best be seen by conceniracing attencton on the French case. 

Rebellion by the great nobles in the Fronde in the mid- 
seventeenth ceniur)' meant tlut no attempt was made to 
extract revenue from the landed upper class; rather, they 
were e.xempted from tax. More widely, the attempt to 
reconstitute the tax base in the Lteseveiiieeiithaiid eighteenth 
century must bejudged a notable thiliire Taxation remained 
largely direct in character. foUing very brgely on the land: 
the weakness of absolutism stands most clearly revealed in 
the future - and this despite Richelieu's reduction of the 
independence of the towns! - to impose iiidirea taxes on 
commercial dealinp. which developed rapidly during the 
eigliieench century. This was just one example of special 
privileges and exemptions, the most important of which was 
the sole ot' ofilces. To all this must be added those corrupt 
andtiepotisiic practices due characterized even the refonning 
nunistnes of Colbert. The consequence of all this was that 
the largest pan of the tax burden fell on the peasantry ofthe 
populous north-east of France. It is not surpnsing todiscover 
that It was this section of the peasantry which was prepared 
to take the law into its own hands in 1789. 

If we are to realize the full weakness of the French state, 
however, some attention must be given to conip.irative 
extraction rates. At the end of the eighteenth century, the 
French economy was still at least double the size of that erf" 
Bntaiii. despite the larger share that coniinerce played in the 
economy of the island lution. Nonetheless, Briuin won 
every encounter in the Wat of the Atlanac between the two 
powers - except for the occasion when she fouglit alone 
when trying to ret.iin the America colonies. The reason for 
this success is simple. Taxes as a per cent of GNI* 111 France 
rose from 5 oft per cent in 1700to 8.71 percent in 1789 in 
contrast, those ofBtiiam rose from 11.90 per cent to 18.61 
per cent in the same yemy .Goldstone. 1991) Before tuiiiing 
to the important cask of seeing how Bricaiii iiuiuged (his, it 
is as well to stress the poiiH at issue. In the late 1780s France 
laced a crisis brought on by bankruptcy; it was unable to pay 
for the accumulated cost of war, even though it had in fact 
been at peace for some time. The weakness that war 
discovered in French society was not, however, anything to 
do with exhaustion or poverty; its troubles Uy m the inflexible 
and infrasiructunlly weak institutions of wlwt was still a 
pairiiiionial state. 

There is a sense in which Britain had laced in the middle 
of the seventeenth century the crisis that confronted France 


in 1789- By 1640 the gentry were unwilling to surrender 
taxation revenues to a king whose foreign and domestic 
policy they did not trust. However, the British case diflers 
in chat the political nation in 1640 was not facing an absolutist 
king, merely one who had wished to attain this status. The 
defeat of royal pretensions owed much to two factors. First, 
Britain's geopolitical position encouraged spending on naval 
railicr tlian armed forces, an accident which deprived the 
nmiiardi of a si.inding amiy that could be used to control 
liis own society effectively. Second, the centralized nature 
of feudalism in Britain meant that oppositicNi to the king 
could not easily be handled where European moiurchscouid 
deal with one regional assembly at a time, a penmnent fact 
of British political life was that there was but a single national 
p.irliaiiient. 

The consequences of the defeat of absolutism in Britain 
were profound, and the most remarkable have to do with 
the increased efficiency of the state. The victor^' of parliament 
111 the Civil War brought fundamental refunii. Life tenure 
was gnidually eliininaicd, the traffic in offices curbed, fee- 
taking discouraged, salines raised and fecnimnent opened 
to all with talent. Boards ol coiiuiiissioners were named to 
run the navy and ordnance and supervise customs and excise, 
and a new aniiy built up free of venality. The Restoration 
in 1660 looked set to reverse these developments, but 
humiliating defeat in the Second Dutch War {1665-7) gave 
parliaineiii the chance to re-mstitute the key refonus - and 
to go beyond them. Underlying all the refomis that took 
place was niiincrease in parliamentary control. If considerable 
conflict took place between 1660 and. say, 1725. the key 
point that needs to be nude is nonetheless crystal clear: an 
increase in the ability of the political nation to control the 
niomrch made them ally their fonunes more closely to the 
state's. The point at issue can benude very simply: the landed 
classes were prepared to pay high taxes because they could 
supervise how they were spent Different sources of social 
power pointed in the same direction in eighteenth-ccniury 
Britam. rather than blocking each other. This 1$ not to deny 
that divisions remained. On the contrary, one of the signal 
political acliievements of eighteenth century Bntain was the 
creation of a conception of a 'loyal opposition', (hat is. of 
the right to criticize details secure in the knowledge tlut the 
fundamentals of political order are accepted. This in turn 
was made possible and in turn rendered more possible such 
growth m the economy that every section of the elite stood 
to benefit. If land was taxed $0 too was the very rapid 
dcvclopnieiit of commerce, something whicli particularly 
delighted rlie state given that it is always easier to tax things 
whicli move. That the British state was no weakling, and 
th.1t Its power was enhanced by the spread of commerce, is 
perlups best denionstntcd by the founding of the Bank of 
F.ngl.ind. If the state benefited uuiiicdiaiely from the way in 
which the Bank diminished its debt by converting it to low 
>ield consols, itsloiig temi military powerwas vastly enhanced 
by the ability' to boirow more braidly. 

The modenuzation of the British state was, at key points, 
less inevitable than the product of luck Most important in 
this context is the simple faa that Britain, from the end of 
the eighteenth century, was able to move to mdusinatisni: 
in contrast to the Dutch, whose early capitalism could go 
no further given the exhaustion of peat stocks, Britain had 
suflicient coal resources to allow the most fundamental power 
traiisfomiation in history. The loss of the American colonies 
consequent on their refusal to pay taxation without 
representation was also a blessing in disguise; it forced that 
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fiiitlier attack on 'old comiptioii' mpoiisibic for nuking the 
sute efficient enough to tiiuinph aganui revulutioiury France. 
If a key elenient in that modernization was a split amongst 
the elite, some of whom supported 'econonucal reform’, it 
u worth noting that popular pobtics were making themselves 
felt by the end of the eighteenth century. If one cause of this 
was an increase in civil society links brought by the 
coimncrcial icvolutionofthe time, anotlier was the increasing 
taxation demanded by the state. At this point a reinarkahle 
general development must be noted Movements of popular 
protest in the sixteenth century' were habitually the result of 
local issues. By the eighteenth ccntiny popular protest had 
been territori.dized to such an extent that social nioveiitents 
were accordingly directed against the sute. 

This consideration of Uriiaii- and Fr.ince allows a final 
pomt of great importance to be nude. Although political 
argument occurred concerning the luturc of British - or. 
quite often, English — virtues, tliere can be no doubt but chat 
by the end of the eighteenth century naoonalist scniinieius 
liad spread through what was bccoininga nation-state. Given 
geopolitical nv.Jry. it is scarcely surprising tlut the popubr 
soon became tlie luiioiial — wiuch means clui this period 
sees the beginning of the creation of popular national 
stereotypes throu^out Europe. Tliis is yet another way in 
which the British state was strengthened in the eighteenth 
century.andina way that did notclismptsociety. The contrast 
wnth France is once again cleat. There the national principle 
was enshrined only m revolution - in the course of which 
touUy new principles ofpolitics. properly held to distinguish 
modern from early modem pobtics. were developed. 

THE START OF EUROPE’S 
DOMINATION OF THE WORLD 

The consequence of the intensification of power resources 
vtitliin Europe were increasingly felt throughout the world 
bytheer.d of theeighieenth century. IftheEuropeanincunioii 
into the Americas and Asia had initially been small and for 
purposes of trade, it became an altogether more powerful 
force. Most obviously. Spain and Portugal acquired vast 
empires, not least because the diseases they brought wreaked 
demographic disaster in South America. Sailer society in 
North America established a completely new socul worid. 
Control from London (but not from Pans) was less 
bureaucratic but this did not make life easier for those on the 
receiving end: to the contrary, civil society forces confident 
in their racism began to wipe out the iwtive sociaics they 
encountered as soon as they were strong enough to do so. 
The loss of Bntaiii’s first empire in North Ainenca did not, 
of course, prevent it expanding massively in the rest of the 
world. The battle of I'lassey in 1757 ceiuenied the move in 
Asia from trade to the acquisition of territorial empire. Of 
course. It would be a mistake to suggest tlut rule was always 
exercised directly by Europeans. This was often not so. In 
India. British hegemony was exercised ilinmj^i client pnnc«. 
whose existence increasingly depended on their obedience; 
more generally, indigenous states changed utterly as the result 
of conuct with the West - not least in West Africa where 
moneys gained from slave trade allowed for the dramatic 
construction of native imperial systems. All-in-all. by the end 
of the eighteenth century, only Japan and China remained 
free from interference - but. as we know, that was soon to 
change. In general, the pattern of development was 
increasingly influenced by European dominance. 


That dominance rested on two intertwined forces. Early 
European trade lud often, despite the extortion ofprotection 
monies, proval to be compatible with and complementary 
to the activities of Islamic and Chinese traders. Furthennore. 
much of the trade was initially conducted by capitalist traders, 
albeit such traders - most notably, of course, the East India 
Companies of the Dutch and the EngUsh - were licensed by 
states. But the presence ofcompciing capitabst organizations 
did not create a stable situation, with the dynamic of 
development in the periphery proving to be the same as that 
in Europe itself Slate competition variously between 
Portugal. Spain, Holland. France and Brium encouraged a 
search for security. The fear that others might peniianently 
acquire territory led each state to pre-emptive territorial 
strikes European stale compediion, rather than capitalism 
perse, encouraged die buildingofnnpires. It is worth stressing, 
in tliis context, tlut European economic development was 
not in .iny sense economically dependent upon its 
peripheries.J 

AU these comideraiioiis force a conclusion upon us. There 
can be no doubt but that the European iinpaci on the rest 
of die world was exceedingly destructive. Some of this was 
die result of accident rather than design, as m the fearful 
dcmogiaphic consequences of diseases that ravaged the 
Americas. But much was the result of extraordinary cruelty 
and barbarity: millions of Africans died in the slave-trade’s 
‘middle passage’ bnween West Africa and the West Indies, 
whilst whole cultures were destroyed by the ruthlessncss 
with which European saders quenched their hunger for 
bnd. No triumphkism should occasion any account of the 
rise of the West; for that rise was written in blood of others. 


NOTES 

1 It is worth noting, however, that die success of this sort 
oflow intensity rule depended in very hige part upon having 

nomads rather dianodier states ofsiinilar stature as neiglibours. 

2 A distinction is properly drawn between this ’prebendal’ 
feudalism and the feudalism of the Occident. Only in the 
btter case was land formally alienated, i.e. even the fiction 
that the land was the possession of the ruler was abandoned, 
j As dus goes against the grain of much recent popular and 
scholarly opinion, it is well worth hi^lighiing a brilliant 
analysis that makes the point particularly powerfully. Patrick 
O’Bnen. 1982. pp 1-18- 
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CULTURAL CONTACTS AND EXCHANGES 


Giiillcrtiio Ccspcdes del Castillo 


The two decades that c)ipsed between Christopher 
Columbus's first voyage (MV^) -"‘d the arrival of the 
I’ortugiicse in the Molucca Islands (1512) may well be 
coiisidea'sl the watershed between two eras. The era prior 
to 1492 may be said to luve been cbaiacterized by a certain 
balance among the great civiluations of Eurasia, by their 
essentially laiid-boiiiul and continental character, by the faa 
that there was little contact among them and by die yet 
secondiry role pbyed by mantinie coniinuniutions. The 
erafollowingiiiasawthedevelopment of regularsea voyages 
between all the continents, including die lecendy discovered 
New World and, fioiii the end of the eigliteeiith century, 
Australia and the Pacific islands as well; as a result, where 
before contacts between civilizations and cultures had been 
few and far between or indirect, relatively infrequent and 
on a small scale, they now became more numerous and more 
consequennal. Europe was able to take full advantage of these 
new citcuiustanccs, not only reaping the benefits of trade in 
which it engaged even dien on a world scale, but also gaining 
new knowledge about the world and about the rich 
geographical and huiiun diversity of the earth. This widening 
of Europe’s intellectual hoiizuns aaed as a powerful spur, 
gradually causing it to become more productive, in die 
economic, technical and above .ill scientific fielA, Islam, 
China and India, however, did not seize the new 
opponunities which they tiled to appreciate, and which 
they were actually unaware of or indeed deliberately rejectetl. 
All this made it possible, albeit more gradually and more 
slowly than is iLsually believed, for the previous balance 
among the civ ilizaiions of the Old World to shift in favour 
of Europe, whose ascenilancy could be seen from the ntid- 
eightcenth century and heralded its subsequent hegemony 
as an industrial and scientific civilizadon in die nineteenth 
century. 


THE HISTORIOGRAPHIC CONCEPT OF 
THE FRONTIER 

It is true that there were increasing contacts between 
civilizations and peoples from thesixteeiith century onwards. 
Ihii such contacts had always existed or at least ever since 
the human race had become scattered over much of the earth 
and as the vanous peoples developed increasingly distinct 
and dilTercnt ways of life. Given the great intrinsic and 
chronological variety of those contacts, it may be useful, in 
order to classify them in some way, to use the concept of 


Jn'iiiicr which has its origins in the historiography of the 
United States but is .ipphcablr to many other places and 
historical periods. In die broadest sense, the frontier may be 
defined as the geographical atea within which a people on 
the move comes into contact with another people or other 
inroples whose culture is very different from theirs. The 
frontier also designates at the same time the process of 
imencaon of chose peoples and of their respective cultures 
which arc intluenced by each other {<iaiiliuriitioii)toa greater 
or lesser degree. If contact does not entail the militarv- or 
political domination of one or more peoples by another, 
isobted dements and features of the foreign culture are usually 
iiKttrpiViiicd selecnvely into the recipient culture, and the btier 
in turn exerts a sinniar influence on the former. If the 
differences in the degree of development of the cultures 
coming in contact arc very great, the most developed culture 
exerts a powerful influence over the other, cipecially if it 
dominates the latter militinly or polincally, possibly le.iding 
to the complete assiiiiihlMt of the weakest culture by the 
strongest one. 

Nonnally, however, ciiliuriil finiini occurs, tesulting m a 
new synthesis of elements of the cultures in contact, but 
structurally different from either one of them. In such cases, 
it is more common for one of the cultures to predoniinatc 
over the odier or others after an ever-complicated process 
in which the absorption of cultural elements implies 
of some, rci'ctfi’ii of others and nu'difuaiwii of most of them. 
T he result is a mixture that is much more complicated than 
it appears. In the field of religion, for example, the apparent 
fusion of religious bdiefs and practices of diverse ongins 
{syiKtetiim) is not always a mere supcriinposition hut rather 
accretions of one religion incorporating elemems of another, 
which in bet ceases to exist c.scept through this legacy in 
tlie guise of superstitions, liturgical variants, and local 
tr.ulitions or oistoms. Then again, there are instances of 
resistance, either sdective resistance in respect of specific 
cultural elements or total; in its efforts to withsund the 
inllueiicc of another culture, a given culture undergoes 
changes as great as those that would have occurred had it 
accepted acculturation, albeit of a different kind. 


FRONTIERS IN A PREHISTORIC STAGE 

The least known frontiers are those popubted by pre-literate 
nomadic peoples or subsistence farmers. Their movements 
and history arc known to us through archaeological evidence, 
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which is never very eioquem. or ire deduced through 
conipitanve iinguisric studies. Tliesc peoples’ oral endidons 
provide some inlorinition about their past, coinhiiiing true 
facts w-ith mytlis and hisitiry witli liteiiture into a whole tlut 
is very difilnilt to interpret, especially as far as remote times 
.ire concerned, because the techniques currently applied to 
the study of oral history lose much of their effectiveness 
beyond two generations back from the present. 

The Baitiii peoples, who toiiay iiilubit practically .ill of 
southern Africa from around the equator and number more 
than 6o million, are a case in point. Wh.u they have in 
common is, first, the fact tlut they belong to the black race 
and. second, that they spc.ik one of the more dun 200 
languages of the U.iiuu subgroup of the Niger-Congo 
linguistic family: one of the most widely used languages is 
Sii\ihili, which has been influenced by Ai.ibic and is a kind 
of /lii^H.i /riiiicii used today in Tanzania, Kenya, Uganda. 
Democratic Republic of the Congo .and on the islands and 
seaboard of East Africa, and winch developed a wntten 
literature using Anhic characten as from the eighieentli 
centiir)’. C'oiniiiuniC)' of race and l.inguage bespeaks a sin^e 
origin: diversificadon of l.itiguages and w.iys oflife reveals 
considerable geographical dispersion, the general pattern of 
which can be detemiincd by collating archaeological, 
linguistic, botanical and even Inscode.il data (for example, 
references in Ptolemy’s Go^rup/iy and in other ancient 
wntets). 

The dispersion of the ll.intm seems to have started at the 
begiiimngofthe Christian era. as a result of rapid population 
grossih due to a coinbiiution of three factors. The first was 
the introduction into sub-S.iti.iran Africa of domesticated 
plants from Asia such as the yam and the banana wliich were 
taken to Madagascar by M.ilay enugrants and then spread to 
the nearest continciitJ seaboard, thus providing a basis for 
the development of producrive ir0pic.1l agriculture. The 
second was the iinroduccion of metal-working and the use 
of iron which spread from the north of the continent .uid 
m.ide it possible to produce more effective tools. The third 
faaor was the spreading ofdomenicated livestock from Eg>pt 
and along the eastern liiglUand-s. wliich was to contribute to 
the cultural diversification of the group through the 
emergence of pasior.il peoples. Surting in the fifteenth 
century-, a number of Baiiiii States organized as monarchies 
of divine origin were formed on the fertile lands around the 
East African lakes, from Lake Albert in the north to Lake 
Tangan>ika in the south, prominent among which were: 
Biignnda on the northern shore of Lake Victoria: Rwanda, 
beside Lake Kibu: Luba, on the western shore of Lake 
Tangan>ikaand Lunditothe south-east. Thcarriv.il in Africa 
of maize, tobacco and other American plants w.is mstrumeiicjl 
111 the further development of these and other Al'rican Stites 
as from flie seventeenth centurs-. 

As they advanced towards the south, the Bantus absorbed 
a Negroid population group tlut had settled earlier in dre 
River Congo Basin, the Bitiltmeii further to the soudi. and 
the Hi’ticiiii'L’. who were a people of mixed Bushman .iiul 
Caucasoid origin still widesprc.id throughout East Africa 
around die year 1000 and who also came to be assinulated 
by the Bantus. The latter reached the c.xtreme south of the 
continent shortly after 1770. and came into contact with die 
Boeren or Boen of the then Dutch colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, where they have remamvtl to this day. 

On the Arctic shores, which were not populated iiiml 
ver>- late, the m.iiii movements of peoples, belonging to bodi 
Caucasoid and Mongoloid races, were from the south 


northwards. The Moiigoloidsspread out from the Lake Baikal 
region 10 the north-west, north and north-east over a very 
long period: some of those groups, like the Y<ikiiis. did not 
reach the midpoint of the River Lena before die scveiiteeiuii 
century; others, such as the I'roto-FAimo peoples, reached 
the Arctic region early and were probably die first to switch 
from being reindeer huiKers and freshwater fisheniien to 
specializing inhuimngsea itununals and in salt-water fishing. 
Modem Eskimo culture is not, however, a hang-over from 
an .incieiit way of life, but the outcome of a recent 
development known to archaeologists as the maritime 
craditiuii of the North, a cultunl variant tlut onginated in 
notth-e.ist Sibcri.i, not far front the Bering Strait, just before 
the beginningofehe Christian era, and spread eastwards along 
the Arctic coast niirii in about ad 1200 it reached the western 
seaboanlofGreenlaiKl (Thule culture). These peoples moved 
souiiiuanls .along that coast, and came into conflirt svitli the 
Viking settlers of Scandiiuvian oriipn who left the island 
shortly before Al) 1500. Nevertheless, Europeans regained a 
fuudiolduii the bLindafcwdecadeslaierasarcsiilt ofsporadic 
vism by whaling ships and. as from 1721, the arrival of the 
first Danish immigrants; between the latter and the Eskimos 
interbreeding soon began. 

The European presence in the Americas was in some 
insunces a barrier to movement by indigenous peoples like, 
for e.xample, the Curifci, advancing from the Venezuelan 
coast and the Lesser AntiUi-s and brouglu to a halt in Puerto 
Rico; on the other hand, it g.ive rise to further migrauon as 
quite a few tribes left their usual places of abode in order to 
move away from dre Europeans, which sonretimes entailed 
a difficull adaptation to a different ph^’sical enviroiuiieni. 
Even ill those areas not direedy affected by European 
colonizadon, its consequences were felt in die fonu of rnglitful 
epidemics of cont.igious diseases from the Old World 
transmitted along indigenous trade routes over long distances. 
However, the iiitroducdon of horses and techniques for 
breaking them in improved the lives of many indigenous 
peoples, nuking it easier to hunt guanacos in the pampas 
and Patagonia, and bison in the Nonh American prairies, 
leading from the sixteenth ccntur>' onwards to a rise in tlie 
population there. 


FRONTIERS OF WESTERN EUROPE 

Although all civilizations luve gone throu^i pluses of 
territorial expansion, tlie one referred to as European by 
virtue of its original geographical location has been said to 
be more inclined towards expansion tlian any other, from 
the nine of its modest beginnings in ancient Greece and its 
diffusion along the shoa-s of the Roman .V/.ire Nosinim. The 
Roman conquest and Roman iiisiicutions caused the 
Metlitcrtaneanworldtobeculnirallyofapiece. thus preparing 
it for tlie spread of Chrisiianitv- which was to he its defining 
cluracterisric in terms of religion. It was indeed the Church 
that not only preserved European civilizaboii after invasion 
by I’arbitri or 'iidihariim' peoples, but also, by pre.iching the 
gospel to diem, succeeded in assimilating them culturally 
and thus extended Europe to the nortli and east by bringing 
the Geniianic. Scandinavian and Sl.iv peoples into its cultural 
fold. The expansion of Europe continued in spite of the 
inv.isions and consequent territorial losses that it regularly 
suffered; the Arab conquests dunng the seventh and eighdi 
centuries depnved it for ever ofihetomanized parts ofNorth 
Africa aniL forquitea wliile. ofinost ofthe Ibcniii peiiinsuLi. 
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during (he ninth and iciuh centuries it was lurried by 
Noniuns front the north and ilie Mag^'jrs from titc east; and 
while the Saracens were taking possession of the 
Mediterranean and several of the Mediterranean islands in 
the thirteenth century, tlie Moiigob were laying waste bastent 
Europe, destroying the first emergent Russian States; then, 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth cemuries. the Ottoman 
Turks, after aiinilulaiing the Byzantine Empire, advaiiccdiu 
a point where they posed a threat to both flentral Europe 
and the renewed European presence in the Mediterranean. 
Over the centuries, thealtcnutingexpamionandconiraciioii 
of this frontier between Turkey and Europe svas responsible 
for the emergence of t huge number ofcihiiic, religious and 
language enclaves that came to form the basis for the 
geopolitical concept of lu/kjii/ziiiuxi, whose potential for 
cultural diversification and for politic.il and iiulitary conllici 
has survived nght up to the present diy 

One early expansionist episode ofspecial significance and 
importance was the First Crusade, wliich suned in 1096 as 
a collective uiidercakii^: of Christciidoiii to free tlie Holy 
Land from the 'infidels' .rnd nuke it accessible and safe for 
Christian pilgrims. The Crusaders founded kingdoms tn 
Palestine and Syria which withstood Muslim pressure until 
going under in 1291: while they existed, merchants from 
Veiuce. Genoa and other Italian cicy*sutes met the logistical 
needs ofihcCrusadenand provided transport for the pilgrims, 
but they also established a number of trading posts in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and on the shores of the Black Sea. 
From then on until it lost those colonies in the seventeenth 
century. Venice was the main intennediary between Europe 
and the East, growing rich from its trade in expensive products 
and luxury goods, btinging Eastern spices. Cliiiiese silks, 
Penian carpets and ocher Asun maiiufacciired articles to the 
West. Genoa. Venice’s rival until the fifteenth century, 
extended its mercantile activities towards the western 
Mediterranean, with the result that Italy’s commercial, 
financial and naval techniques became known along the coast 
of the Iberian peninsula where they were adapted later on 
by Iberian sailors and merchaiics for the purpose of exploring 
the Atlantic and trading with the Americas. 

To make up for the losses sustained in Eastern Europe, the 
Atlantic was systematically explored during the fifteenth 
century, and this was lobe of crucial imponance for the future 
course of European civilization. The venture started modestly 
during the thirteenth centuty.aftertheChnstiaiis reconquered 
the southwest region of the Iberian peninsula, with Aibiicic 
voyages by Pottugucse and Andalusian fisheniicn who drew 
on theire.xpenenceofthcwatCR between theStraitsofGtbml tar 
and Cape Bojador and. on their way back, rediscovered the 
Canary Islands and .Madeira, and gained the first sight of the 
Azores. The fish they caught became the staple ol'a higlily 
reputed and lasting food processing industiy that exported 
both salted fish and luxury sea-foods, including iiKMt notably 
lunainolis-eoJ. Asuiuble type ofship was required for deep- 
sea fisliing. and this spurred the cmativity of shipwrights who 
combined aspects of the an of Mediterranean and Ailaiiiic 
shiphiiilding to design new protot^yscs. the most successtui of 
which was the Ciiravcl. which became a prime means of 
exploring the Atlantic and aU of the Atlantic coasthiic dunng 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Benefiting then from experienced sailors andsuitable ships, 
the Genoese. Spanish and Ponuguese merchants set their 
lights on the exploration of the Ailanbc coast of Africa, 
whence originated the gold that was brought to the Muslim 
cities of the Mediterranean from far away in the south. Then 


for good measure. Pnnee Henry, the son and brother of 
Portuguese kings, provided the pbnniiig, continuity ofefTort 
and iiuiial investment capital that were required to make the 
exploration of the coast between Cape Bojador and Sierra 
Leone a profitable venture, and at his death in 1460 this 
enterprise was regarded highly enough for his country to 
dedicate itself to it on a nauonat scale. Shortly after, when 
explorations of the Gulf of Guinea in 1472 showed the 
continent to be i.iperiiig, it was thought that thesouthcriunost 
tip of Africa was close at hand; the explorers were then set 
the new objective of finding a pass.ige that would make it 
possible to sail directly from Europe to East Asti Spices, 
previously obtained through costly Muslim and Venetian 
niiddlemcii, were the coiiuiiodiiies most coveted and sought 
aftet. The Portuguese rounded the Cape of Good Hope in 
1487, albeit with more difFiciilty and covering a greater 
distance than expected, and in 1497 Vascoda Ganu undertook 
the first direct voyage to India The Molucca Islands, the 
main source of spices, were reached in 1512. 

In .^frica. the Portuguese succeeded in re-routing to the 
coast much of the Suduiese gold that was previously exported 
cxcliKively through the Sahara by way of the Muslim caravan 
routes. The caravan routes were also lire sole channel for the 
trade in black slaves, which the Portuguese likewise re-routed 
towards the coast and took up from the mid-fifteenth century, 
expanding it considerably one century- later. The Ponuguese 
hoped to secure the monopejy of the spice trade in Asia; 
although this eluded them as spices continued to reach Europe 
via the old routes through the Turkish Empire and Venice, 
thanks to them, from I501 onwards, the sea route around tire 
Cape of Good Hope became the spice route par cx(c/hicc. In 
addition, they showed themscK'cs to be capable of donunating 
the nuiii shaping lanes in the Indian Ocean, squeezing out 
the MusLin traders who had previously tnonopolized them, 
trading in their own ships and demanding that foreign ships 
carry a rurwr or Portuguese license in order to sail with a 
measure of safety. In view of the length of the route to Asia 
and the time needed for the voyage, bigger ships - carracks 
and M.mr-having coiuiderablecatgo capacity- and broad sails, 
and on which a fair number of cannons could be mounted, 
were then built in Spanish and Portuguese shipyards. 

The technical superiority of the Europeans - not only the 
Portuguese but also the Dutch, English and French who 
iollowcd in their trail to Africa and Asia as from the 
seventeenth centuty - lay in their sailing ships and cannons, 
wiiich gave than suprenucvac sea although they were alw ays 
very weak on land (sec Map S). For tlut reason, the Portuguese 
based their nuntime trade ona imnimum offirihnts or trading 
postsand h.Ttbour cities conqueredandsubsequendydefended 
from the sea. The trading posu, established accor^ng to the 
ancient Mediterranean tradition of the Phoenicians and 
Greeks, were more or less fortified conunercial pons situated 
on the coast or on coastal islands, a combination of store, 
iiurket. anchoring place .ind village, and the biggest ones 
grew into cities. Considerable interbreeding, both biological 
and citlniral, occurred in and around the trading posts, based 
on stable but mainly illcgiiinutc unions between Portuguese 
men and indigenous women; their descendants, deeply 
retigiaus Christians, played an outstanding role in spreading 
the Portuguese language, which in a more or less modified 
ibmi came to be used over a very wide area, long gaining 
currency as a /iiijiua/raiua in extensive coastal regions in Asia 
and Africa. 

This commercial expansion was paralleled by population 
movements towards the Central Atlantic archipelagoes and 
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later on the New World Uimiig the Middle Ages, the Iberian 
peoples had long and intense expenence of frontier life: they 
had settled in desert regions, conquered Muslim peoples and 
repopuUtcd big cities and rural areas, practised transhumance 
and became inastcrs in the orgaiiizatiunofn/t.w>uandt<rliiil^Mdii( 

- short swift sutpnse raids on foot and on horseback against 
enemy territory m order to seize scnii-iMovablc or movable 
boon-. Castile was named after the forts - (ositlla in medieval 
Latin - built to provide defence against raids by the Muslin is 
who also adopted the tactic of counter-attack and ambush. 
The Poiiuguese simply carried on as hetbre. embarking on 
the conquest of northern Morocco which they considered 
they were reconquering because it had belonged to the 
ancient rciiiiMi.j aixl had been Christianized betbre 

the Arab conquest. In the period between the taking of Ceuta 
in 141$ and the disastrous battle of Alcazarquivir in 1.S7S. 
Ponugal shed a great deal ofblood in its futile bid to domiiuie 
the region. Castile confined itself to a series of c.walty raids 
and looting e.xpeditions, concentrating, however, on the 
Canary Islands from tjyj until they were completely 
conquered in I4<X>. In the meaiuinie. the Portuguese were 
settling the remaining uninluhiied archipelagoes of the 
nuddle Atlantic which, like the Canaries, were to be no 
more than territorial extensions ofEurope. into which they 
were soon integrated. 

Scarcely had America been discovered chan the Castilians 
started in 1404 to set up trading posts in the Greater Antilles 
based on the dredging of alluvial gold found by the 
discoverers. The gold was depleted in a quarter ofa century 
but made it possible to finance both the esiablishincni of 
domesticated European flora and fauna in America - which 
meant a real ecological revolution — and the conquest of 
‘Nuclear’ America, that is to say. those icrritories, from 
Central Mexico to Peni. where indigenous civilizations were 
established. The specucular nature of ihc conquest, which 
was generally achieved within a short space of time, has 
tended to put in the slude the much more important and 
lasting process of settlement and colonization, which 
immediately followed it and had a markedly medieval stamp. 
Each of the more than zoo Castilian cities founded during 
orafterthe conquestsers-cdhisioncallyasasimll but vigorous 
culture hearth, a genuine centre for the spread ofEuropean 
ways of life relatively isolated because of the enonnous 
distances and therefore forced to bcassclf-sufBcicnt as possible 
in order to survive. 

The Castilian city in America, which played a role 
comparable to that of the Roman ceAw/i'n or colony in the 
ancient Mediterranean world, provided the physical and 
institutional framework for the establishment of a society 
organized along the lines ofa European Estate system. The 
absence ofa ruhng class - there being no aristocracy - was 
remedied by the conquistadors and the first settlers caking 
on the function and life-style of the nobility, at least until 
its fonnal creation bter on. That society adapted to local 
realities, allowing for the integration of new hybrid social 
groups, ambiguously called cosies, resulting from iiucrnc and 
massive biological and cultural interbreeding. As for the 
aborigines, known as Iiidious. they also joined urban society 
in much higher numbers than is usually estimated, until 

becoming folly assimilated culturally. Eacheitywas the centre 

of a medieval type of economy, characterized by iis out- 
and-out economic diversification, its aspirations towards self- 
sufficiency and iis aim of securing a plentilul and low-cost 
supply of consumer goods; it was dependent on Europe for 
just cwoessential metals, iron and—in Mexico only- mercury 


for use in silver-working. Both metals could be imported 
th.iiiks to the economic surpluses resulting from the mining 
of gold and silver, not only for export to Europe but also to 
provide the iiivestineiit capital required for domestic 
economic development, which was generally rapid. In 
contrast with the medieval character of colonization, the 
political structure of Castile’s American dominions was very 
modern as a result of the triumph ofnionarchical absolutism 
over the lordly and all but feudal aspirations of the 
conquisudors. Recent European fashions and models were 
also followed in science, liieiaiure and the arts. 

Unlike ihe Spanish, the Portuguese established in Brazil 
an economic system that might be described as colonial 
because ofits absolute dependence on Europe. It was based 
on tlic specialized production of sugar - and other tropical 
agricultural produce laier on - for die growing European 
consumer market. The fanning unit on which sugar-cane 
w.is cultivated and sugar produced, some of it in refined 
fomi, was called the cii^rnAci or sugar plantation. The sugar 
planution, an adaptation of the medieval model developed 
in die Italian colonics of the eastern Mediterranean, was a 
very special mixture ofcapiiaLst enterprise and a patriarchal 
and all but feudal microsociety, whose manpower 
requirements led to the development of the African slave- 
trade with thcAiiiencasiitactcdasameltingpotfor European. 
African and indigenous races and cultures From the 
seveniccnth century onwards the sugar pbntations in the 
Dutch. French and Driiish colonics in the Lesser Antilles 
became much bi^er for productivity reasons, governed by 
more progressive economic criteria and administered in a 
more impersonal manner (see Map 9). 

Although it lias cynically been said that religion was the 
pretext and greed the motive, there is no doubt that, because 
of iheif medieval origins, there was a very strong religious 
ingredieni in the Ibcnaii colonizations. In exchange for the 
pnvileges of Ri<yol Ptiinui.igc. the Casdlbn and Portuguese 
Crowns took on, as from 1508 and 1514 respectively, not only 
ihc task offiiuncing and protecting the establishment of the 
Church in the colonized regions but also the more difficult 
and burdensome task ofpreachir^the Gospehotheindigenous 
peoples and to all pag.aiis in general Although Christianity 
was not esublished in any lasting fomi outside the small areas 
in Asia and Afnca where Portugal nunaged to consolidate its 
hold, 11 is estimated that o.$ million to i million indigenous 
people were Chrisiianizcd. in small scaitered groups, from the 
African kingdom of the Kongo to the Molucca Isbnds, Chiiu 
and japan. This figure is low if set against the total popubcion 
ofthe two continents, but higliiii view ofthelimiied resources 
avaibble to the Portuguese Crown for such purposes. thesnuU 
number of missionaries and the brief span ol their lives when 
on mission in an insalubrious clinutc. The more inteiligeiii 
cvangehsis tried to de-eiiropcanizc Christianity, aiteiupiing 
to adapt the essence ofits dogiiu and ethics to the traditions 
and charaaenstics of the civilization in which it was to be 
propagated; that attempt, wliich could have had very weighty 
historical consequences, caused strong opposition among the 
missionaries themselves, theological debates in Europe and 
controversies as sensational as those sparked off by the so- 
called 'Chinese rites’ and ‘Malabar rites'. After a long period 
of doubt and equivocation, the Vatican finally took a stand 
against those ntes in the cigliteeiith century, with the result 
that Christianity and Europeanization continued to be doscly 
bound up witli one aiiotlicr. 

A different, albeit parallel, attempt tosepaptcevai^elizaiion 
from Hispanicizaiioii occurred in America; the Franciscans 
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in Mexico, tile Dominican Banoionie de Las Casas in Verapar 
and (hejesuiis in the iiiissioiK in Paraguay are a fesv examples 
of those who tried to build a Utopian Church composed 
exclusively of Aiiicriiidians and European missionaries; 
altliough they scored some successes, which were iicaiiy 
always short-lived and never coiKlusive. the intlissokibtc 
blend ofCImstiamzationand Hisp.inicizaiion xv.as deliberately 
imposed When the Papacy finally acquired the resources to 
toiiiid the Con^egatioii fur the Propapiion of the Faitli 
(1622) andattempted to perform its evangelizing tasks directly, 
to revoke the powers granted to the Spanish and Portuguese 
Crowns through the institution of ropl patronage, and to 
rid the missions of tlicir naiionalisiic bias and content, it was 
too late for it to succeed. The Spanish Church converted 
(he Indians of Spanish America to Christianity, although a 
number of remnanrs of pre-Uispanic relipoiis survived as 
iocaltradiuoiis, rites, superstitions or m.agical practices. Under 
Its policy ofesiablishing settlements for Chnstianized Indians 
(rediuchiifs and (in^u-gadtiiws). the State assembled declining 
indigenous communities th.ith.id remained m rural areas and 
set them within the physical and insritunonal t.uiiessork of 
piicbk’s de iiidit}! or Indian towns, in which mixed Indiaii- 
Sp.inish cultures emerged to replace vanished iiidigencHis 
cultures. Cases of genuine religious sj-nrrcnsni - like that 
demonstrated by the Yucat.in Mayas up to the end of the 
eighteenth teiituty - or of partial Hisp.imciz.iiion were 


exceptional' a iwo-pronged and simultaneous process of 
Christi.iniMtion and Htspanicization. comparable with the 
rnmaiiization of the ancient Mediterranean world, was also 
deep-seated, all-cncompassiiigand irreversible, even in Brazil 
where it was pursued less energetically (It is to he noted that 
until the end of the seventeenth century, the Portuguese 
considered themselves to be Spaniards, the temi used until 
that time to cover all the peoples of the Iberian peiiimula.) 

In contr.ist with the colonization practised bv the Iberians, 
that uiKlcrtaken later b)' the Dutch, English. French and. to 
a lesser degree, by the Swedes ami the Danish from the 
sevemeciuli century onwards, corresponded to a more 
advanced stage m the development ofcapitalism. It therefore 
led to more incense and elFiciciit economic exploitation of 
the colonics for the bcnehc of the respective home countnes 
By iheiiiiddic of the eighteenth century-, the Lesser Antilles 
were generating a greater volume of transaibntic trade and 
more prolits for France and England than the whole of 
Sp.iiiish America for peninsular Spain. On the other hand, 
the cost) of administering and defending Spanish America 
were immense in coinparison with those of the small islands 
.ind thcsinall British or French dominions Wliile the Spanish 
colonization w.isdesigncd to people, evangelize and organize 

vcryv.istterritones. subsequent non-Ibcri.in set tlcineiKs were 

culoni.ilisric (as far as they pursued economic exploitation 
and dependence instead of economic development), centred 
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Map 9 European cxpimioTi in the western hemisphere in I6y7 (after G. Cespedes). 


on the organization of trade and not concerned with any 
missionary aciivicy; racial intethreednig shrunk to modest 
proportions and the colonists organized tlieir settlements on 
the edges of the areas inh-ibited by titc indigeiious peoples. 
France maybe considered, up to a point, tobeaiiinieniiediary 
case; missionary activities were carried out. not under royal 
patronage but througli a SMiclf lies missions cfr<ii»^r« <ic Paris; 
an attempt was made to colonize North America but the 
population was so dispersed and small that it could not 
withstand British attacks. 


FRONTIERS OF EASTERN EUROPE 

The geographically European part of Russia was inpnnciplc 
a frontier or area of conuct between Slav peoples living in 
forested rcgioiu and the Turkish and Mongolian steppe 
peoples from Central Asia who had settled south of them. 
The city of Novgorod, which was in conuct with the Baltic 
Sea and the merchants of the Hanseatic League, was the 
commercial centre ofthe Slav zone audits link with Europe, 
while Moscow, the main bastion of defence against invasions 


by the peoples ofthe steppes during the thirteenth century, 
was its political and military centre. The .Slavs in this area 
pushed towards the north in the fourteenth century, partly 
displacing and partly assimilating the Finns and the Lapps, 
whose culture was rather pnnucive; as from 1478, the Slav 
zone was united polkicaliy under die authority of the Tsars 
who. between 1551 and 1598 succeeded in deslro>-ing the 
Tart.ir khauiUes that were blocking their passage towards 
the east along the line marked by the Ural Mounuins and 
tlie course ofthe River Volga. The fronbitr ofSibetia was thus 
opened up. the north-western part of which was occupied 
by the Russians by the end ofthe century. During the next 
centur>' they continued their advance eastward until they 
reached the Pacific coast. Except for the rc^on around Lake 
Baikal, where die local people put up some resisunce, the 
diinly scattered nomadic population, consisting of groups 
whose culture became increasingly ruduneniary according 
to how far east they lived, was patdy exterminated - in spite 
of protective regulations issued in Moscow — and partly 
assimilated culturally. 

The reason for such a spectacularly rapid expansion was 
lhegre.it and growing demand for skins, both in Russia itself 
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and in Western and Northern Europe, to which up to l^o 
per cent of skins produced in Siberia were exported. The 
frontier was able to be pushed back because of the darii^, 
ph>'sical resistance .md cnc^y of the Russian trappers, but 
also because the clinuie and the lie of the l.ind were not very 
different from those ofnoitlieru Russia to which they were 
accustomed; they were also expert river navigaton. wliich 
enabled them more easily tocross tkit land frontier so different 
(tom the inanciinc frontier ol Western Eunipc. Nor did they 
come up against serious human olsstacles: in most ofSiberii. 
they encountered only sc.ittered tribes of primitive hunters 
whose relations with each other were marked by rivalry and 
hostility' and who eacli tried to win the Russians over to 
their Side but finally succumbed to tliciii. TIh' advancing 
Russian trappers in the front line were few in number, but 
their wcj(>ons and tools gave them overwlKlming technical 
superiontv- over the luiives; in the second line behind them, 
the traders who bought the skins and provided tlteiii with 
supplies esublishcd fi.xed cluniicis of coinmunic.iiion aial 
trade with the West: the goveriuucnt in Moscow set op 
(bnificd posts maiirKd by small garrisons at points of greatest 
strategic value along those routes, both to defend the terntor>- 
and to give support to the first governors in their efforts to 
establish a public administrarion and tlie rule of law. 

l>unng the first half of the eighteenth ceiituiy, that part 
of Siberia that comes ss iihin the taig.i, or coniferous forest 
belt, changed comidcrably. First, a new frontier region for 
pelts and skins had opened up in Nonh America from which 
the English working for the Hudsiw B<ty Company and. 
especially, French and half-caste trappers, were already sending 
to Europe large sjtunrities of skins. These were, for the first 
time, competing in terms ofclass, quality and price with those 
sent from Russia, which was forced to adjust its prices and 
lower its profit margins just when its transportation line had 
been extended to the far cast ofSiberu. Second, the vanguard 
on what had hitheno been a bnd frontier no longer consisted 
of trappers only, but also ofmilitar>- g.irrisons billeted in ports 
along the Pacific coast which served as bases for naval 
expeditions organized cither to open up a sea route to Europe 
via the Arc tic Ocean or to consolidate the first fisheries recently 
established in the Aleutian Islands, or to explore the coasts 
of Alaska where the Ifussians soon settled. Tliis mantime 
exploration, which marked the true beginnings ofilie scientific 
expeditions characteristic of Ertlightcnment Europe during 
the second half of the century’, svas a notable innovation, 
syinptoiiuticasitwas oftlieolre.idy complete Europeanization 
of Russia. About 1725. the ineul-working pbnts built near 
the iron and copper mines in the Urals marked tlie beginning 
of the new mining froiwicr of Siberia, which svas preceded 
by the discovery of some gold and silver deposits and became 
fully developed during the twentieth century. 

The Russians advanced much later into the steppes region 
111 the south because of the aggressiveness of the Tartar and 
Mongol peoples and the miliury effectiveness of their light 
cavalry. It seems to have been the incursions by the Mongols 
into Dunna and into the Chinese province of Yunan at the 
endofthc thincenth century tl1.1t caused the bubonic plague 
to spread among the rodent population of the steppes; 
subsequent epidemics among humans durit^ the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries led to the depopulation of extensive 
regions of Central Asia and even the south of the European 
part of Russia, as seems to be proved by the fact ilut large 
areas of the Ukraine were uninhabited when the Russian 
advance began early in the sixteenth century. Futihcnnore. 
the Mongols had learnt from the Chinese how to use 


gunpowder and they had many opportunities to acquire 
fircaniis which the Ottoman Empire supplied with pleasure 
to (he Khanate of Crimea. What both (he Mongols and the 
Tartars failed todo was to keep adequate stores of gunpowder 
and ammunition for their weapons. Exposed as they were 
to epidemics and lacking a war industry Comparable to that 
of the Europeans, the peoples of the steppes stopped being 
a threat to the sedentary civihzations of the Soucl). East and 
West for the first time in history. In the seventeenth century 
the Mongol horsemen, previously invincible and representing 
the most effeaive light cavalry ever recorded in military 
history, were defenceless against quite sophisticated firearms 
and, as fighters, proved to be behind the times. From the 
eighteenth century onwards, the steppes were overrun by 
Russian peasants in search of new arable lands, who finally 
settled and took possession of them. 

On the banks of the River Amur, the Russians came into 
contact with the Chinese, who were likewise in search of 
arable land and had spread northwards, opening up and 
settling extensive forest areas in Manchuria. These contacts 
resulted in China tea lieing adopted as the Russian national 
drink and in the conclusion of the Treaty of Narchinsk 
(1689), under which China took over control of the entire 
Amur basin until the inid-ninetecnih century. It was from 
this time onwards that the frontier between Chimand Russia 
was deteniiined by the line of the river. Before the end of 
(he eighteenth century-, the Cossacks of the southern frontier, 
who were already orgmized as regular troops of the Tsar, 
had exterKicd Russian corKrol as far as the Black Sea. the 
regions close to the Caucasus Mountains and the north¬ 
eastern shores of the Caspian Se.i (see Map 8). 

FRONTIERS OF ISLAM 

Until the seventeenth century, the hlamir world was the 
inostfar-ffiing, infitieiitial and powerful civilization, centered 
on three major Stares. The richesc and no doubt the strongest 
from the miliury point of view w.is the Turkish Ottoman 
Empire which in the sixteenth century dominated Asia 
Minor. Western Asia. Egypt. North Africa except for 
Morocco, and south-eastern Europe through which it 
expanded until it posed .1 threat to Vienai in ijzp. To the 
cast of the Ottoman Empire, the Persian Empire experienced 
a remarkable economic and artistic renaissance under the 
new Safavid dynasty. Listly. the Mughal Empiic stretched 
from Afi^ianisun, expinding graslually towards the south as 
from I.s:6 until it encompassed practic.illy all ofliiduat the 
end of the seventeenth century. These three empires 

surrounded bylcsser Muslim Siatesfomiedthc Islamic world. 

wliich stretched from Morocco in the West to the Molucca 
Islands in East Asia, and from the steppes of Centr.1l Eurasia 
in the iioith to tlie south-eastern coasts of Afric.i and part of 
the islaixl of Madag.iscar. 

So large, rich and populous an a^regate was always 
undergoing expansion, a long process that was unbroken 
from the seventh century when it surted with the Arab 
conquests and continued in spite of brief checks and some 
local setbacks, as was the case with the Iberian peninsula, 
reconquered by the Christians. It was indeed in Europe that 
the Muslim .advance ran into the greatest and best organized 
resistance, both culturally - Orthodox Christianity held its 
ground in Greece and the Balkans under Turkish rule - and 
iniliurily: but the Turkish Empire continued to be a sea 
power in the Mediterranean even after the importaiit. but 
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indecmvc, tuvjl defeat of Lcpanio in 1571; on land, the 
Turks' niiliury' superiority over Austn.i .rnd Poland lasted 
uncJ i6Hj. 

In Afnc.i. the countries of the Maghnb were defended 
effectively against persistent attacks mounted by the 
Portuguese from the fifteenth century and by the Spanish 
from the sixteenth: hinhcmiote, the expansion of Islam in 
Africa, which started in the Middle Ages, continued 
uninterrupietUy unnl the end of the cigliieenth century in 
two nuin areas: on the east coast, towards the south and also 
mbnd, and in the Sudan, south of the Salura desert. In some 
instances. Isl.rniizaiion was achieved peacefully, spre.id by 
metchancs who took pagan wives and brought up their 
children in their fither's faith; in others, it was the result of 
wars and conquests, as in prcsent-diy Som.ilia or in the 
Sudanese kingdom of Songhai, which was invaded by 
Morocco in 1590. The results, iii terms of the number of 
converts, were much better th.in those achieved by the 
Christian missions organized by Portugal- Lastly. Muslim 
traders dismbuced bl.ick slaves from East Alnea tkrougliouc 
Islam - as they had been doing since tlic Middle Ages - in 
numbers below those brought by the European slave-trade 
from the mid-tiheenth century, tint to Mcdiierr.mcan 
countries and then to tropical America. 

South-East Asia and Indonesia was another imponant area 
for Islamic expansion through the agency of Muslim traders. 
Thev arrived by sea. partly from Arabia but mainly from 
India, attracted by the lucrative trade with China and (he 
spice islands; they brought up their children, the fruit of 
polygamous unions with women of the local population, in 
their faith and went around spreading Isl.ini in the harbour 
eides where they lived and through the coastal areas where 
they traded. They started to arrive in this region in the 
thirteenth century and. as from the fifteenth, were 
concentrated in the great port of Malacca, and spread from 
there along the northern coasts of Sum.itra and Java and. 
much later, to the north of the Celebes, to all the Molucca 
Islands and finally to a stretch of ihe Borneo coast and the 
island of .Mindanao until the Spanish put down roots in 
.Manila in IJ 7 I. thereby halting the advance of Islam in the 
Philippines. The need for order and security' required by any 
lucrative trade led to ihe gradual emergence in the above- 
mentioned pLices of Muslim coastal states. gcneraLy in the 
fonn of small sultanates, lust big enough to perfomi the task 
of providing protection and support for iradc. The conquest 
of .Malacca by the Portuguese in 1511 shook but did not put 
an end to the Muslim hold on the region, as the reigning 
dynasty withdrew to the southern tip ofthe Malay peninsula 
where it founded the Johore Sultanate- 

Disputes and rivalry between the Muslim states made it 
possible for the Portuguese to retiin control over Malacca 
until it was taken by the Dutch in 1641. The Portuguese 
were able, however, to be kept in check up to a certain 
point, m spue of their supreiiucy at sea. It was already well 
into theseventeenth century that the Muslim positions started 
to weaken, not only in the Indian Ocean, but also on its 
shores, before the inroads made by the Dutch and the English 
who were stronger, more aggressive andconuiiercially more 
competitive than the Portuguese. Ifany single event may be 
cited as marking thebegimung of the decline of Islam, it was 
probably the signing ofthc Treacy ofCarlowitz {1699). under 
which the Turkish Empire, which, from being on the 
offensive in the sixteenth eentuty, h.id adopted a defensive 
stance in the seventeenth, acknowledged complete defeat 
by a European power, tliis event was particularly serious for 


Islam, which h.-id always considered military victoncs to be 
proof of divine blessing. During the eighteenth century, it 
suffered an increasing number of defeats, and the Turkish, 
Safavid and Mughal Empires st.irted to collapse; the Muslim 
states in ihe Eurasian steppes were also swept away; the 
Europeans could allow themselves the luxury of contending 
among themselves for supremacy in southern Asia and in 
ihe IndiJii Ocean, withoui. however, losingit tochc Muslims 
anywhere. However, the political and military decline ofthc 
Muslim empires did not have any concoinitaiu impact on 
the daiiograpiiic and cultur.il features of Islam as .1 whole. 

Faced with such a situation, two solutions were tried. The 
first was religious and consisted in regaining Allah’s protection 
by resionng the faith of his Prophet in its pristine pimcy and 
by punishing sms and corruption harshly. The other possible 
solution lay in adopting the new economic and military 
techniques used so effectively by the Europeans. Both of 
these solutions were tried .ind there were even short-lived 
successes, but the miracle did not occur and the modernization 
bid filled. Perhaps the fault lay exclusively in the internal 
strife betsveen Sunnis and Shlls which shook the foundations 
of Main from the first decade of the sixteenth century; its 
worst consequence was not ihe bloody coiulict that it sparked 
off between Ottoman and Safavids, but ihe fact that both 
Turkish and Persian States then o^nizedorthodox pracrices 
and religious education, persecuted critics and dissidents and 
imposed conservative and anci-iniclleciual attitudes that were 
both stenie and paral^-ring. 

RESISTANCE TO EUROPEAN 
EXPANSION 

EuropeanizationofAmencawasasfar-reachii^andihorough 

as it w.is rapid- In general, ihe indigenous cultures survived 
for only a short period of rime as European colonists came 
to settle in one region after another. MLxed Amenndian- 
Hiipanic cultures emerged in only a few areas of Spanish 
America. Indigenous resistance, very short lived in general 
and in some instances non-existent, was very sustained and 
effective in some cases, for example, among the Arjufaiiiaiis 
in Chile; ii was possible only m those circumst.ances where 
Europeans were few in number or were interested in keeping 
the frontier open, and where the Indians had the time, before 
beingassimilatedordestroyed. to learn European techniques 
- especially of warfare - and to devise, by imiiacion or 
inveniioii. the means of counteracting them (see Map 9). 

Although the presence of European navigators and 
merchants made many pons and coastal areas into frontiers 
from the sixteenth century on, in both Africa and Asia, it is 
evident that they long occupied a marginal position and had 
vcr>'btdc impact (sec Map S).In thecaseof Africa, geographical 
obsucics made the continent impenetrable, especially on its 
Atlantic front; first, the desolate coasts of the Sahara desert, 
then the iiiip.iss.ible tropial forests, with rapids and w.itcrfiiUs 
on practically all nvers, difficulties of acclini-ilizadoii. and, 
above all, numerous tropical endemic diseases from malaria 
to sleeping sickness, helped to emiinger and shorten the lives 
of the few travellers, inissioiiaries, merchants or soldiers who 
were so bold as to live on the coast or who ventured into 
the interior. Uiwd well into the nineteenth century. Europe 
did not have the lechiuques, scientific knowledge or capital 
required for such an undertaking. There was but one he.ilthy 
and hospiuble area, and there in 1652 the Dutch founded 
'the tavern of the Indian Ocean', as C.ipc Town, a mere 
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siop-ovcr jnd rcviciii^liiii^ point on die long route to the 
£asi until the end of the eighteenth century, wjs called. 

Incontrastwitli Africa, resistance to the European presence 
in Asi.T was iiuinly hunun and cultural, nut geographical. 
Isbin succeeded in barring points of access to the Red Sea 
,ind the Persian Gulf: the Turkish Empire, winch because of 
Its central position was kept busy on two fronts, had to assign 
most of its luval resources to the Meditertane.iii. and so couki 
not prevent European ships from g.iining control over 
practically .U 1 of the hiduu Ocean; the Persian Empire lud to 
content iisell'wltha purely defensive victory, wresungHomiuz 
from the I'ortugiiesc in i6ii. The Eiiropcjns consequendy 
sailed and traded without lundraiice between the main ports 
of India and Indonesia; they bought spices with tlieir c.irnings 
from this trade, thus iniiiiniiaingcheanioiint ofpreciousinetals 
that tlicv lud to bring with them from Europe iiirtharpurpose 
But ihcir influence <lid not extend beyond die trading pose 
that they teed as bases, the pons that they visited and 11)011)1.111 
.md scanered Chnsiian missions. 

It is tnie that the Jesuits introduced die use of the printing 
press into Indi.1. and the paintings and prints that they took 
there clearly had an iiuluence on iiKligenous visual arts. But 
these and other examples luve lirde signsfic.ince .ilongside 
(he fact th.TC I linduisin revived and spreadduriiigthe sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, although the Muslim conquests 
had dcprii’cd it of all state support and althougl) Buddliisni 
continued to be the oflicial religion in places such asSri Lanka. 
Uunna and Siam, where it also constituted a sign of lutional 
ideniity as opposed to universal religions like Islam and 
Christianity. Even in South-East Asia, wliere small societies 
that couldbe defined as oiltur.tl hybrids subjcctedfor centuries 
to extcm.il influences and invasions had coc.\isicd and where 
Christians sverc at first well received and indeed encouraged 
to come, partly to counteract eariier Muslim penetmtions - 
even there, once it was realiaed that their presence could 
endanger local customs and traditions, .xenophobic attitudes 
developed spontaneously, together with inward-looking, 
isobcioiiist policies. Tim state ofafiairs started to change only 
in the second halfofthc eighteenth cetitiiry with the extension 
of British control in India and Dutch in J.iva 

By contrast with the typically conservauve ami traditionahsc 
charaaeroftheccntralregion$ons!an).itsfronticrareas(Arabic. 
iii^iuror iiuvijiiii) were the setting not only for the exploits of 
the gliazi or warriors, but also for cultur.il exchanges and. as 
such, can be seen to liwc been, to varying degrees, areas of 
cukuralsyncrcosmandreligiouslietcrodoxy The most notable 
and iiiiporrant case was the invasioiioflmli.i.iiid clicsiibsequent 
formation of the Muglial Empire. Under the Emperor Akbar 
(1556-1605) there was a policy of tolerance towards the non- 
Muslim majority of the popubtion and an attempt to apply 
the principle tlui all religions arc basically true. His endeavours 
lomergethe rcligiuusaitTeiitsofHindimiii.lsl.imandParsceism 
-or at least their oiitwaid ceremonial aspects - did not prove 
successful, but the reign of Akbar as .in exercise in religious 
tolerance and the drawing together of cultures was to mark a 
golden age ui the history of India, and its capital. Patehpur 
Sikfi. e.mK to represent the mergiiig of Hindu .md MikIiiii 
architectural traditions that vs-.ts to ciiliniiutc a century later in 
the righdy cdebratcxl Taj M.ihal m Agra 

FRONTIERS OF CHINA 

China's relinquishment of its naval power and its voluntary 
isoUtion. suddenly decided upon in 1434 by an emperor of 


the Ming dyiusty who at the same time prohibited (he 
buildingofocean-goingships. had far-reaching consequences, 
one ofthciu being to make it easier for the Europeans later 
on togain control over the Indian Ocean and its trade routes. 
However incomprehensible it may seem to ns today, that 
decision was not illogical from the point of view of (he 
Chinese. To begin with, Beijing, the capital of the Chinese 
empire, lay not far from the edge of the steppes where the 
Mongols (Hised a serious and {sermanent threat; (he Mings 
could not allow their resources to be dispersed for (he sake 
ofdist.mi iiiaritinie ventures. Secondly, the merchant was 
held in Confiiaan philosophy to be a social parasite and 
while the pievious dynasty, of Mongol origin, protected 
traders and their activities, the native Ming dynasty did not 
consider itsclfin dut)'bound to do so. On the contrary, the 
rural Landowners' attachment to the soil.and to the m.ainland. 
won out, especially at a time when agriculture was nuking 
great strides forward. The fact that, on losing theirjobs, many 
Chinese sailors joined tl)c Japanese and Malay pirates who 
immediately took advantage of (he power vacuum in the 
China Sea. certainly did nothing to raise the soci.al prestige 
of the nautical professions Above all. Claina had acquired 
such prestige and wealth, its economy had achieved such a 
degree of diversification and its iiisiitutions and culture such 
perfection and balance, that Chinese leaders rightly thought 
tlut they did not need anytliing from the outside world and 

- less wisely — that the situation would never change. They 
felt that it was enough to defend the borders of the empire 
bymilitarymeaiis andto use coastguard vessels, which proved 
£)irly effective against the pirates and were even capable of 
defeating Portuguese ships, along the coast. 

History seemed to prove the China right for two certurics. 
European ships and niercliaiits agreed to all the restrictions 
imposed on their trade through the iianow gateway ofMacao, 
used to bring into China not only the goods that it wanted, 
hut also new domesticated plants such as sorghum, maize, 
pouto. tobacco, etc., which made Chinese agriculture more 
varied. Christian missionaries were .admitted to court - once 
they h-id learnt to deport themselves in accorcLiiice with 
Chinese etiquette and knew eiaou{^about Confucius's ideas 

- and what they had to s.ay about geography, astronomy and 
other .aspects ofEuropean science and technology was listened 
to with interest and courtesy. This did not prevent the 
(.hrisiiji) missions from being closed down as soon as the 
Pope decided ag.iinst the Jesuits in the aforementioned rites 
coiitrovcrsv. 

Cliiiu s defensive .iiid isolationist attitude clungcd from 

the mid-scventcciuh century onwards, fmt with the accession 
to power ofthe Clung dytiasw. which was ofMancIni origin 
and uiuk'r the auspices ofwliich Maiicluina and Korea were 
fiilly absorbed into the Chinese sphere of political and cultural 
influence. Fear of Russian expansion in Siberia and ofthe 
Bntish and French presence in India was largely instrumental 
iudictadiigihc steps which Chiiiaiook to organize its external 
defence boundaries by conquering Mongolia. Sinkiang and 
Tibet, while its strategic sysieni was completed in the south 
by (he tributary states of Bumia and Tonkin. Cliiiu's cultural 
lutluence was stepped up in all the conquered territories and 
would continue to be significant in Japan and overwhelming 
in Viet Nam. The high cost of these military ventures, together 
with other economic problems created by rural over- 
popiibtion, gave rise to peasant revolts of some seriousness 
from die end ofthe eighteenth century on. At the beginning 
ofthe mnetccnthccmury, however, China was still the biggest 
empire in the work! and iK land borders remained secure; 
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the danger would eomr from ilte despised sea through the 
ainbitioiis of the equally despised European trade. 

The case ot Japan was parallel to but different from tliat 
ofChiiu Japan also cut itself off fronulic world, shipbuilding 
was restrictcdand piracy persecuted, owing to the exigencies 
ofintecnal political stability. European culture, greeted with 
interest at first, was rejected in the seventeenth century, 
although some of its aspects were adopted after careful 
seleaion. The Catholic missions which had been the most 
successful ones in Asia were destroyed in 1637 and converts 
were savagely penccutcd. The Japanese leaders feared that 
Christianity would arouse among its subjects stronger loyalties 
cowards European culture than towards their own ttadscions 
and political leaders. 

THE HISTORICAL ROLE OF THE 
FRONTIER IN THE SIXTF.ENTH TO 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The historical coiuequeiices of Europe’s expansion were 
gradual and cumulative in character, and took place more 
slowly than is usually believed. The most iuitiiedutely 
perceptible ones were economic; however, it was not until 
after the mid-eighteenth century that the network of 
essentially maritime and Europe-centred iniercontinenul 
trade came into its own. This brought to Europe tropical 
agricultural products from Brazil. Venezuela, the West Indies 
ansi F.ast Asia, pelts and skins from Canada and Siberia, and 
precious metals from Spanish America and Brazil, which 
were largely re-exported to the East, as a result of which 
there was a rapid increase in Asian imports to Europe. All 
this called for more and better means of transportation over 
long disunces and the development of insurance and long¬ 
term credit, and also increased the need for invcstiiiciu capital. 
At die same time, in Europe the social prestige and importance 
ofmerchams and bankers grew. Through their new capitalist 
ventures, the Dutch and British present in South Asia began 
in the eighteenth century to influence local producuon. The 
coiiunercial cultivation of Arabian coffee and China tea in 
Java or die production m India of cotton fabric for export 
to external markers, whether European. African or Asian, 
are some examples ofinducedecononiic development, which 
soon exened considerable influence on iiid^nous societies 
m areas near the major coiiunercial ports. 

It was in America that Europe met with the least and 
weakest resisuince in transplanting its culture, nuking the 
adjustments and modifications necessitated by a diiferent 
geograpliical setting, by the omnipresent indigenous umverse 
they encountered in Nuclear America and by die African 
stratum which constituted the dciuogiaphic base of the new 
slave societies organized in the Adantic coastal regions of 
tropical America from Brazil to die south of wlut is now 
the United States of America. Due to this fact and 10 the 
relatisxly easy crossing of the Adantic, a special and imiiiute 
relationship was very soon esublished between America and 
Europe as the latter tried to impose on the fonner not only 
its own culture and values, but also die fulfilment of its dreams 
and utopias. Unlike the Old World where there had been 
contacts between the major civilizations since ancient times, 
America was a completely new and unfamiliar world to the 
Europeans. Even in the most unknown and remote regions 
of Asia and Africa, the European discoveren and travellen 
found points of reference dut enabled them to adjust to the 
intellectual trauma induced by new realities through 


coni{unson with what they knew or were accustomed to. 
Tlic Bible, the lustorians of Antiquity, travellers' ules and 
nieiheval eUronicles, not to mention the very widespread 

presence ofMuslims, at once disturbiiigand familiar, provided 

very incomplete but nearly enough inatcrul in order to make 
possible to incorporate wliai was seen as exotic into the 
classical-Jiidaeo-Christtin oiltiiml tradition of Europe. In 
Amcric.i, evcrytliiiig was a challenge to European beliefs 
conccniiiig geography, physical and human nature, history 
and theology. 

Under such circumstances, there was an immediate 
airiosity to see and to learn, and an effort was nude to 
observe and classify, compamig known facts with unknown, 
followed by the no less difficult task ofdescribing new realities 
in ways th.it would enable them to be understood in Europe. 
Diego Ribero's world map of 1529 wasa great stride forward 
in cartogr.iphy both by virtue of the new geographical 
intbnnation th.it it conuined and because it corrected earlier 
errors of representation; it was the first scientific map of the 
world, in which there still remained nuny unknown regions, 
but which already reflected a new conception of the Eartli. 
Beginning in Portugal and Castile, and following in the rest 
of Europe, the medieval chronicle quickly changed in fonii 
and was filled xvith modern contents; travellers’ ulcs 
multiplied, bccoimiig gradually less imaginative and ever 
more precise and realistic. The infoniiation thus obtained 
was disseminated somewhat slowly by two channels, namely, 
in the fonii of printed books among educated people and 
through oral accounts within the illiterate population, 
aliliough part of this infoniiation was deliberately withheld 
to avoid giving an advantage to trade competitors and rival 
states, and was not published until the nineteenth century 
or the present day. 

The generally purely descriptive reports by navigators, 
soldiers and mctclunis were foLowed by attempts on the 
pan of clerics and missionaries trained in theology, colonial 
civil servants versed in law. and intclleaually curious travellers 
and colonists to iiiiiknhitid receiuly discovered facts, whether 
in respect of new land features, unknown fauna and flora, 
climates, or human groups and dieir customs, l.inguages and 
rcligicMis. The iuuiiediate reasons were practical in nature, 
namely, to facilitate tratlc with other peoples, to evangelize 
the pagans, or ensure more effective governance of the lutive 
population, etc. However, a purely intellectual interest was 
soon beiiigufceiiin what was exotic and unknown, learning 
about it and above all incorporating it into the European 
scientific tradition, even if this meant modifying and 
readjuuing due tradition. 

Towards the end of the sixteeiidi century, scartiiig with 
writings like those of the Spaniard Jose de Acosu and others, 
the first attempts were nude to shape the new worlds and the 
old world into a raiional and logical structural svhole; 
the results obtained arc, of course, important; but. still more 
important than their hits and misses is ilie fact tlut tliose who 
engaged in these attempts had less and less recourse to the 
autliority of writers in Antiquity .iiid to tradition .md relied 
increasingly on empirical observation and systematic 
cxperimcnution. thus paving the way for the scientific 
revolution diat temk place in Europe in the seventeenth 
century, which in turn ushered in the technological and 
iiidiistnal revolution that gave Europe world hegemony in 
the nineteenth. Then, side by side with the eihnocentrism 
that had led European civilization to evaluate and interpret 
other cultures in its own temis, an effort began to be nude 
to untlcrsiand. see and judge each culture in terms of itself 
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and in lU own concexi, an utiprc'cedenced approaL'h that 
developed iiniLl ii cr\-suUized as the culcur.il rebtivisni ihac 
predonunates m (he world of science today. 

Curiously, the se.irch for universal (niih led to intellectual 
pluralisni since no hierarchical or^nization of knowledge 
would be able to provide a global, comprehensive design 
such as might sufTice for undcntaiiding the world in the 
satisfactory' manner exemplified by the major religions. But. 
Ill any event, the growing expansion of scientific knowledge 
so stiiiiiilaied Europe's inventiveness and creativity tliat it 
was able, like no other of the major civilizations, to make 
good use of the new opportunities alTorded by ciiitur.tl 
contacts and exchanges from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century. Lastly, mention must be made of the reciproc.al 
luture ol those exchanges. The growing, albeit unequal, 
intluence exerted by Europe in the other coiuinents was 
paialleled by the ctiu.illy growing and unequal influence of 
Asb, America and Africa on Europe, within whose societies 
the conservatism of the masses .and their attachment to 
craditioiul ways of life contrasted, from the seventeenth 
century onwards, with the frequently receptive and 
innovative attitudes first of their intellectual and economic 
elites, and later of their political and indeed social dites. 

From the very beginning. European civilization had 
demonstrated a great ability to assimlLatc foreign cultural 
elements. During the Middle Ages, for cx.aniplc, Islam 
contributed to Europe’s wealth through its agricultural 
technology (irrigation, cultivation of fruit trees and sugar¬ 
cane), the use of the triangul.ar Arab sail or Hindu numerals, 
and Chinese invcntionssuch as the comp.iss. gunpowder .and 
printing, which were to pbysuch a decisive rolem European 
expansion. The Mushms even brought back to Europe much 
of the science of classical Antiquity, which had been lost in 
the West but preserved iii Egypt and Western Asia. Such 
European concepts as that of the Crus-odes and institniions 
like the military orders or late medieval chivalry were no 
more than imitations or modified copies of Isbmic models. 

A process of Oriencalizaiion of techniques and the arts 
started in Venice in the twelfth century and spread slowly 
through Europe. The presence ui European societiesofsbves 
from sub-Saharan Afnca. brought first to Portugal in the 
mid-fifteenth century, had a significant effect culturally - in 
both the Old World and the New — especially on popiibr 
beliefs, music, folklore and the art of the Western world. 
Culinary recipes that areconsidered typically and (radition.oUy 
European use various native American species of flora and 
fauna as ingredients: the same may be said of many social 
practices - including the use of tobacco - .and Americanisms 
in European lanpages. In the eighteenth cciitmy the 
European vogue for (hiiMScrics was not confined m fashion 
and the decorative arts; the range of influence of Chiii.i 


extended from industrial techiuques to intellectual life and 
ways oftlunkii^. It seems clear chat cultural rebcivism could 
bo the product only of a civilization like that of Europe 
which was imbued with exoticism, familiar with diverse 
cultures very different from its own, and hence capable of 
risingabove its initial provincialism and of overcoming, even 
if only in part, its instinctive ethnocentrism. 
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COLONIALISM 


6.1 

INTRODUCTION 


Iifan Habib 


WuhColuiiibiib’s discover>'ofthcAiiiericjs (1492) and Vasco 
da Gama’s rounding ofihc Cape ofGoodl lope began 

the era ofColonialism. niatufestcd in the advent and advance 
of Westens Europe’s political domiamce over the whole 
world in the four following centuries. 

What ttinicd into the iiiitial drive towards coloiiialisni came 
out of a different objective, namely. Atlantic Europe’s 
establishment of direct lines of trade, across the oceans, with 
the spice-producing regions of the East. Yet if the objective 
was secnungly purely conunerciol, the navigational search in 
both directions was breithtoking in its boldness of design and 
execution. That it was successful, beyond all possible 
e.xpectations. signified that Europe h.idalre.adyattaincdan c^c 
over the rest of the world in the realms of technology and war. 

Witli success, the original impulse for purely commercial 
gain was subsumed in the dcstre to extort and exploit by 
force. In what is now Latin America, this led to silver mining 
on a large scale in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
by a reckless use ofsemi-enserfed Amerindian labour. This 
was increasingly supplemented by agranan e.xploitation for 
the benefit of Iberian and, later, other West European 
iinniigrams. First began the overtaxation of Amerindian 
peasants; then came the creation of the settlers’ htifiinJU or 
estates worked by Amerindian ‘peons’ or servile labourers, 
sometimes by African slaves. Finally, there began to be 
established in Urazil and the Caribbean, full-fledged slave 
planutions. These were made possible by the African slave- 
trade across the Atlantic, by which, according to Philip 
Curtin’s estimates, some 8 to 11 million Africans were 
enslaved and transported to the Americas. This massive 
spoliation of the population of Africa made up part of the 
still more massive decimation ofthc Amcnndian populations 
by the smallpox, influenza, silver iiuncs and settler’s gun. 

Asia foniied the third side in the colonial triangle. A 
considerable part ofthc silver lumed in die Americas was used 
up 10 buy Asian spices, textiles, silk, china, mdigo. etc., that 

were in dcinaiidiiiaii increasingly prosperous Western Europe. 

But this was not an aa of exchange between two equal parties 
Already in the sixteeiitfi century, the Portuguese established 
monopolies over lines of sea trade and levied tribute on Asian 
shipping. They were followed in this in the next century by 


the Dutch, who in addition created a further and major source 
oTcipiial'for inide by levying taxatiwiandiributciiicoiiquered 
buds, classically mjava. In the eighteenth century, the English 
created the greatest tribute system of all, by taxing andextorting 
money in their conquests in India and using the resultanc 
revenues for ‘investments’, th.it is, for purchase of Asian 
commodities by both the East India Company and private 
Englishmen. This constituted the cdebraied'DrainofWcalth’ 
from India to Britain, which by the end of the eighteenth 
century probably exceeded jCs miUion per annum in value. 

This global extension of Western European political and 
economic dominance had cnomious cultural conscqucuc«- 
The rc^tion that was culturally ihe most affected was that of 
the Western Henuspliere. Here die Aineriiiiliaii cultures 
were savagely destroyed. The indigenous cults gave place to 
Christianity, which did not sprc.id by voluntary conversion 
alone. Iberian settlers in the hemisphere brought over 
European high culture as the exclusive preserve of the 
dominant white minority for long, though in time it 
developed a richness of its own and sank roots in the soil 
that genuinely became Latin America, In the northern pans 
of the New World (modern United States and Canada), the 
process ofphysicaleliiiiination of the Amerindian populations 
had already- begtinin the eighteenth century, to be completed 
in the next. Here the cxtciBion ofWesiern European culture 
to America was complete and undiluted. The African slaves, 
shorn of their old tribal and cultural mots, ami mixed up by 
coiirimioussaleaiidtemtoiiat redistribution, could not easily 
reconstruct an autonomous culture, whetherin the Caribbean 
or ill North America. 

In Afnca and Asia, the ciiltur.il impact of Europe even up 
to the end of the eighteenth century remained limited. In 
North Africa, Western Asia, India, China and Japan it was 
not really until the niucteeiith century that ideas emanating 
from Europe and received mainly through colonial channels 
began to challenge traditional modes of thouglit. But this 
proved to bea process less ofEuropeanization than ofiutional 
regeneration, as Volume 6 will show. 

In the next three sections are presented surveys of what 
happened in the Americas, Africa and Asia as European 
exploration and doiuiiuncc progressed in these continents. 


til 



6.2 

EUROPEANS IN AMERICA 


Aiitliony Pagdcn 


!>onictinic on thr iiioniiiig of Fridiy 12 October I4<J2. 
Columbus Undcd on an island in the Caribbean which he 
iiained, "in honour of the Great Majest>' who has made all 
tlicse tilings possible', S-m Salrador (Holy Saviour). 

Europe had ‘discovered’ a new world. From Columbus 
liinisclf (although he tiiaimaitied until his death that what 
he had discovered was, in fact, a part of Asia) until at least 
the mid-iuneteenth ccntur>', all Europeans looked upon 
America as a continent which, because it had not been 
accessible to the European gaze, had until that morning, 
remained, tjuite Lterally, hidden. The fact that it was the 
home to ilourishing cultures of its own. and that these had 
extensive trading relationships with each ocher, was never 
considered. Even the Dominican Banoloine de las Casas, 
the great cliampion of the rigUs of the Amerindian peoples 
spoke of America, ‘so full of such an immense number of 
gentle and happy people’ as having been 'hidden for $0 many 
centunes (Augustin Millares. 1951. pp. 27-8). This idea, the 
nodon that America had only really come into existence 
when it had come into contact for the first time with Eurt^c 
exercisedapowetfulandenduringintluenceovercheanitudes 
and behaviour of tlie Europeans in America. 

Both Columbus and Las Casas, in common with nearly 
all Europeans of the late fifteenth century, sliarrd at least two 
iui1damenc.1l beliefs. The first was tliat the re-population of 
the world after the Flood by the soib of Noali, as described 
m the Bible, had begun in Eurojic. From this, it followed 
citat Europe was the original binhplace of all the peoples of 
tlie world. To be. as was Amenci. both unknown to Europe 
and popuLitcd by beings who were clearly human, could 
only mean one thing: tlut the Amcriiidiaiis had. at some 
remote period in time, travelled from Europe, across some 
iiortliern land bridge (what is now the Bering Strait), and 
then down the American continent, setding as they moved. 
If this was so, then the\- lud been cut off. isol.iced both from 
the rest of the world and. since all this must li.ivc taken place 
before the iiKariiaiioii of Christ - an event which, of course, 
had also occurred in Europe - denied all possibility of 
salvation. Until, that is, they were 'discovered' .ind thus 
rcimilcd with the European world tlicy had lud literally no 
existence- The second behefwas that all foniis of civil society 
were defined by propern- and it was. therefore, property 
which marked off the savage from the civil state. 

These two beliefs were closely linked. 'Discovery' was 
thought to confer property rights upon the discoveter. 
Coluiiibus’s contract with thcCatholic Monarchs, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, said as much. He was to ‘uke possession' for 
them of all that he 'discovered', because he was 'the fust to 
set eyes on them’. And that, indeed, was the first thing he 


did on laiidiug on ‘San Salvador'. Later, the explorer Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa would take possession of the Pacific Ocean 
simply by kneeling in it. 

The peoples these Europeans lud discovered shared, of 
course, no such beliefs. Their creation myths, so far as we 
can tell, made no claims to univcrsalicy. The Circum- 
Caribbean tribes whom Columbus first encountered were 
probably non-surplus producing, gathering only what they 
required for iiiunediate consumption. Even the Aztec, who 
had a highly developed coininerciol economy, and the Inca, 
who practised an elaborate and complex system of 
redistribution - which in the nineteenth century’ earned them 
die reputation for being the first ‘socialist empire'—and clearly 
undentood the notion of possession, do not seem to have 
thought of the lands or of other humaru as things svhich one 
could own. The tragedy which was to be the colonizauon of 
AmericadcrivedforthedashofthescitKonipatibk worldviews. 

Settlement, which followed rapidly after discovery, 
necessarily involved possession. Because they had hoped, in 
the tint instance, todiscover gold andsilver, thefirstEuropean 
settlers had co own the land the>- hoped to nune The Antilles 
were, of course, already occupied when the Europeans first 
arrived. Some Spaniards, most of them theologians and at 
least some of them missionaries, believed these peoples to 
be ‘in just and pacific exercise of their rights', even though 
they were nor Christians and they themselves had no sense 
ofwhat an exercise ofngliis might involve. Othen. however, 
claimed that because the Ameriiuiiaiis seemed to know 
nothir^ about property, chey could not be said to 'own' 
their Lind. The>' merely foraged on it. It could, therefore, 
be settled by the first man who made a claim to it, and once 
it was settled it cmild be defended by force. 

It was the s.iiiic argument that the British were later to use 
in North Amcnca. Because, or so it was said, the North 
Aincrii-aii tribes pr.ictised no fomi of agriculture, and hence 
had no iiiidcrsundiiig (rf’territorial possession, they could be 
ilriven off tile land which now ‘belonged’ to the colonists, 
because they had been the first to settle and. a tenn they used 
frequently, ‘improve’ it. We now know tlut the tribes of the 
eastern seaboard of what is now the United States were, 
indeed, agriculturalists, and. indeed, that without iheir support, 
and their instruction in how co handle new crops in a wholly 
unfamiliar enviromnent, the first settlers would certainly have 
perished. But a strict adherence to the ethnographical facts 
was no more in the interests of tlicsc Calvinist Englishmen 
than it was in the incetests of their Catholic neighbours to 
the Souti). 

The French, who began to arrive in northern America 
from the early seventeenth century, adopted, at least at fint. 
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a sviiKwhat ditTcrciic approach. I'heir iiiiciaJ aitenipi co 
assiiiulaic- the [ndiaiis and to convert them to Catholicism 
failed. Convenioii m Amenca, and with it the bid to transfonii 
the Indians culturally into Europeans, only succeeded where 
It could be backed by force. And the French in Amctic.i had 
none ofthe resources ofeither the Spanish or the Portuguese. 
The scgTCgatioa of the Indians into ■reserves' (a soci.sliy* 
controlled environment where - or so it was hoped — the 
Indians might adapt to a French way of life in their own 
time) also faded. Uidike any ofthe other Europeans, however, 
(he French had come ptincip.dlv to trade rather th.m to 
coiKiuer What b now Caiuda was. for the most parr. Weak 
and unhospitable and therefore uiisuired to the 
implementanon of large-scale territorial ambitions. Uui it 
wasctiomiously nch in furs. The French trappers, the CtHtreiiri 
de Ms as they were called, could only surs’ive, and prospei, 
with the assistance ofthe Indians. The\', therefore, abandoned 
attempts to force the Indians to adopt French cultural 
behaviour, and instead adapted themseh'es to Indian cnstoiiis. 
so ilut by the niid eigliieemh ceiituiy it was possible fur one 
observer co note that, 'the French in C.iiuda in many respects 
follow the customs of the Iiidi.ms'. The Ciwcim, many of 
whom were origiiully Huguenot, became an image of the 
iiativired Europenn. Spe.aking Indian languages, wearing 
Indian dress and tolerant of Indian customs, they frequently 
married into Indian faiiiilies. 

The fundamental difference between the European settlers 
III the nonhern. lately Protestant colonics, and the southern 
and wholly Catholic ones, was one of social attitudes. The 
English settlers had come to America in order to create the 
Calvinist ‘Cit)‘ on the Hill', a world of Christian virtue, 
remote .and isolated from all those - Europeans as well as 
Amerindians - who might corrupt them. For these men 
America was - as indeed it would remain—a land of promise, 
where the Utopian dreams of marginalized Europeans could, 
or so daey hoped, be realized. The French, on the other 
hand, h.ad come to trade, and as the Portuguese had done 
before in Africa and Asia, they slowly settled only in order 
to protect their comuKrcial interests. The Spaniards and, to 
a lesser degree, the Portuguese in Brazil, however, came 
to re-create, as far as possible, the late feudal societies they 
had left behind in Europe. In order to achieve this, they 
required the presence of a large acquiescent peasant class. 
Thus, whereas the English drove the Amerindians ever 
westwards, and the French tried to live among them, the 
Iberians sought first to enslave them, .and then to tom them 
into an indentured labour force. In this respect, if in no 
other, the Spanish Empire m America was closer to the 
British Empire in India, or to the British and French Empires 
in Africa, than it was to eitlier the contemporary British or 
French settlements in America. 

Because they colonized the land but not the people, the 
En^ish spent very little lime in justifying thnr treatment of 
the native populations of America, and the French — before 
the emergence of an aiiu-coloiiial movement in the 
eighteenth century. - none at all. Neither were die British, 
nor the French, after their initi.a! attempts lud failed, much 
concerned with converting the Indians toChrisuauity. There 
were English and French missions, but these were either 
conducted by sm.ill groups - such as the Huguenot Nicolas 
Durand de Villcgagnon’s mission to Brazil in 1556 — or, like 

theJesuitmissiontoCanada in the scvemcenth and eighteenth 

centuries, were largely independent of any initiative by the 
crown- The Spaniards, on the other hand, spent an enormous 
amount ofintellectual energy on Icgjnimtit.gtlieic conquests. 


on describing and evaluating the peoples they ruled and - 
since Spanish rule could not be detached from the Christian 
religion—on evangelizing them. Because of their iieo-feiidal 
attitude towards the Amerindians, the Spaniards in America 
uniquely conducted both a sustained inquiry into the nature, 
status and rights of the Amerindians and then, over a period 
from tlic early si.vteenth to tlx’ late eighteenth centuries, a 
lengthy inquiry into what they could dbcover about their 
prc-connct history Partly as a consequence of this process, 
the history and identity of the Spaniards in America is far 
more closely bound to the history of their relationship with 
the autochthonous inhabitants than is that of any other 
European group in the Americas. 

At theceiitre of this relationship was the prolongetl struggle 
between the colonists and the agents ofthe Crown on the 
one hand, and the niembcrs of the missionary orders on the 
other, over the rights and status ofthe Indians. This hinged 
first on the question ofwhether or not they could be described 
as property-less beings, and second on the more treacherous 
question ofwhether they were really men at all, No retlectivc 
European, at le.ist. ever assumed that the Indians were other 
than human. But faced with stories (all of them almost 
certainly apocryphal) of caimibaLsm and of human sacrifice, 
and of other ‘crimes against luiure'. it was. to some at least, 
not so certain what kind of human tliey might be. The 
argument, first sufajested in IJIO that they might be the 
‘ii.atuial slasrcs’ described by the Greek philosoplier Aristotle 
(whose writings on political, physical and biolo^cal mattets 
were held to be authoritative by most Catholics at this time) 
inevitably won considerable support from a number of the 
colonists, eager tofindajmtificadoii not only for the conquest 
of America but also for the virtual ciislaveinent of its 
populaiion. For Aristotle h.id described the ‘naiuraf slave as 
one who although he was not fiilly rational, ‘participated in 
reason' enough to be able to undersund and execute a 
command. To m.my Spaniards this both explained away the 

Indi.ms’ puzzhngbchaviour, and provided a legitimation for 

the enlbrced labour system — the ciui'iiiicitdii - which the 
crown had introduced in America. But Aristotle's argument 
-although it was to be revived by an eminent French doctor 
ill the cativ nineteenth cciiniry and by the British in South 
Africa as late as the early twentieth - was ultimately 
unpersuasive. It could noi explain why such peoples as the 
Aztec and the Inca, even if they did sacrifice and sometimes 

consume theirowii people, liada highly sophisticated political 

and technical culture. It failed to account for the enormous 
differences between the various tribes in America, and it 
suggested that a supposedly omnipotent God had somehow 
managed to create something which, by being neither fully 
beast not entirely man, defied die laws of liis own creation. 
It also could not stand up to the torrent of abuse poured 
upon it and its suppocten by the missionaries who, while 
tliey wished to transform both the Indians' belicft and with 
them iheit way of life, nevertheless defended both their 
political nghts as subjects of the Castilian and Portuguese 
Crowns, and their human sutus. 

But if the Indians were truly 'men', they seemed, even to 
their most ardent supporten, tobeinferior to the Europeans 
in all their cultural achievements. Their technology-, even 
that ofthe Aztec and the Inca, was poor and their social 
orgaiuzation. although in many respects impressive, was. at 
best, a ramshackle affair. This, some colonists claimed, was 
why they lud failed to resist European invasion. What further 
proof of their natural infenority could there be. argued the 
Spanish humamsejuan Gines de Sepulveda in the middle of 
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che sixteenth centut>-. than MonceTiiinj's ‘cowardice' in tlie 
face of Hernando Cort«'s tiny anny? Indian society, it was 
claimed, was not only ccchnolo^callyinferiorandinherendy 
cowardly (as well as Uay and lascivious), it also li.iri no sense 
of die past - an obvious condition for progress — no arts and. 
crucially, no letters. The large body of literature gathered by 
Sp.iniards in Central and Soiilli America in the early years 
of the coiupiesc when there was still some possibility of 
contact with che pre-conquest cultures, and in Canada in 
die eighicench centurs- by such Jesuit mission.iries as Joseph 
Francois LaGtau. nude much of this supposed absence of 
‘letters’. The Aztec screen-folds, which employed complex 
mnemonic s>'stems to record the deeds of p.isi dynasties, the 
Mayan idcogr.iphic glyplis. and the Inca ‘quipus' (elaborate 
networks ol coloureil and knotted strings) were all recognized 
as belonging to carl>'stages in the histoiysif writing, lint for 
the educated European, although they were evidence that 
the Indians liad started out along the long road towards full 
alphabetic representitioii. ttiese fonns of notation were 
inadequate. They were inaslcquate prinurily because they 
could not express abstractions, and lor all Europeans the 
capacity for abstraa expression, wliicli impUed a c.ipaciiy for 
logical reasoning, lay at die basis of the capacity for 
leclinological and socul iiuprovement’. Mayan astronomical 
ansi Aztec caleiulrical skills were generally thought of as 
simple and merely til ncrioiial. Every agricultural people, after 
all. requires an accurate calendar. 

Faced with all this evidence, the Spaniards came to dunk 
oltlie Indians not as‘natural slaves', but as a species of grown¬ 
up chddren. a method not so much of dehumanizing, as a 
method for senu-hnnumzing them, winch was. and still is. 
\ndcly employed by coloiuzing powers. For if the Indians 
xvere children, the Europeans were their tutors until such 
rime as the)- could become lully 'civil' beings and hence 
capable ofself-detcmiiiution. And under Roman Law (which 
provided the basis for all iiuenntional law at this time), a 
tutor could claim to exercise the nglu to use all that belonged 
to his charge. 

Final emancipation, however, was never scriously 
contemplaied. except by the most ide.ilistic of the defenders 
of the Indians. And only one. Uartolome de las Casas, went 
so far as to demand that the Spanish crown should withdraw 
all its forces from America aiul make restitution for the Indians 
for all the possessions which had been taken from them, 
including their precious metals Tlic Indians would remain 
either, as m Central and South America, a forced I.ibour class 
or. as in tlie North, increasingly marginalized societies ,is the 
coluiibis mesicably came to occupy more and more of their 
traditional homelands. 

By the iiud-sevcntecnth century, the whole debate over 
the nature and status ol the American Indian had been veiy 
largely set aside. In part this was due to the fact tlut by the 
end of the sLxiceiith century the possibility of cither the 
emancipation of the Indians within a state still ruled from 
Europe or, more radically, ofa European withdrawal from 
Ainenca had ceased to be even a remote possibility'. In pan 
It was due to a wave of epidemics of European diseases 
against wluch the InJiam had no resistance, sin.tllpox and 
influenza being the worst, which devast.ited much of Central 
and South America. It has been calculated (although the 
figures are notoriously imprecise) that up to a third of 
population ofMexico died in successive epidemics between 
I >45 and 1570 and again between 1595 and 1596. By the 

end oftliesi.xicenih century these disruptions and dislocations 

ol the Indian population was too great for anyone among 


the settlers to consider senously the possibiUey of anything 
other than the continu.ition of European rule. 

By this time, die colonists in the South had also begun to 
create societies which had fully integrated most of (he liidian 
populations — and 111 most areas depended upon che lalxiur 
ol those popuhtions for survival. The concept of an ‘Indian 
mtioii’, diough it cle.trly had some mcamngfor those involved 
in the Indian revolts wluch occurred sporadically throughout 
che sevcntcciilli and cighieoiuh centuries, no longer had very 
imicli meaning for the settler population. And even the major 
Indian revolts operated very largely within the terms 
established by the European community. The most 
ilev.istating of them, the Tupac Amaru revolt in Peru in 
1781. whose leader styled himself‘Inca’ and spoke of re- 
crcatingdic Inca 'Empire ofTawaiitinsuyu', was. nevertheless 
very laqtfly directed against the Bonrhon system of taxation, 
for wliiili reason it enjoyed considerable support from the 
colonists, and employed Christian imagery and the rhetoric 
of Spanish political theory. 

Indian political and religious cultures slowly lost conc.iec 
with their pre-conquest past. What came to replace them 
was a scries of negotiations with European culture, a civil 
order which replicated some but not all of the features of 
European society and a fonn of religion which, although 
generally c.illed 'syncretic' was - and still is - prcdoiiuiiantly 
an original reinterpretation ofChnstiamty wliich owes very 
liede to pre-conquest intluences. The emergence of this new 
Indian identity was a p.irt, and also a consequence, of the 
process by which the Europeans in America came to acquire 
independent cultures of their own. 

In the North, however, the Indian tribes which escaped 
annihilation and (ot.il integration into settler society, changed 
little until they were forcibly settled' in the miieteenth 
century. The gun and the hone made aiienoniious difi'ereiice 
to the ecoiioimc life of the Plains Indians of the North 
American west. But they remained othensisc impervious to 
European influences. The same is very largely true of the 
Huron and Iroquois tribes of what was to become New 
France. It was also true of the Brazilian tribes which, where 
they could, retreated inland to escape forced labour on the 
sugar plaiiutioiis. In these areas the new 'American' culture 
evolved largely independently of ciiltur.il exchange with the 
Amerindians. 

Aincrindians ami Europeans were not, however, the only 
racial groups to settle in the Americas. From the early 
settlements in Hispaniola, first the Spaniards, then the 
Portuguese m Brazil and later the British in North America 
and the Caribhe.in began importing African slaves. For the 
European colonists, .iiid their patrons in their respective 
'motlier coumnes'. these presc-med no legal problems, since 
all Afric-ins were legally purchased from oilier African or 
Ar.ih traders. They made a stronger labour force for work 
on the sugar plantations than the Indians had done, and since 
they were m an alien land, they were less inclined to rebel 
or to lice. One ol the consequences of tlus for Europe.in 
societ)' ill the South was increased miscegenation. $0 that by 
the inid-sevciiteenili century to the already large number of 
.\tmUoi (the offspring of Indians and Spaniards) there was 
asldcd a varied community of mixed races which became 
known as CmtJs. 1 hese were divided, by Spanish officials 
with a passion for cbssification, into as many as si.xieen 
different degrees of racial colouring- By the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, there were few native-born Spanish 
fmulies that were entirely without some Indi.in blood, and 
the claims ofnear-whice Pardos (penonsofmul.ittoand white 
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origin) and ol some to the status of 'Siianiard’ were 

tacitly accepted by nuny local authorities. 

In British and French North America and in the Caribbean, 
however, no such imegraiioii occulted. Tltcrc are a few 
cases of interbreeding between nuropeans and Indians but 
never on a scale sulficieni to create separate racial and cultural 
groups within these societies These ditierences between the 
coloiues were, ol course.greatly to inllueuce their subsequent 
cultural, political and econuiuic identity. For wliereas Spanish 
Ceiutal and South America and 1 ‘oniigiiese Braril gr.idiully 
evolved into nuildraci.il couinniniries. British and. to some 
degree. French, America remained segregated societies. 

By the early eighteenth cciituiy .ill the Europe.ms in 
America kadcffcctively ceased to be Europeans. The.utempts 
that all the early colonists h.id mrde to preserve Old World 
traditions had failed. Such attempts li.id required a very higli 
degree of inugiiutive iimovacioit, if only because luosi of 
the traditions were alre.idy under thre.it in the nietropolit.in 
culture and could not stits'ive in the .absence of the insiitutioiis 
.md the normative structures that h.id traditioivallv sustained 
them, and which only themetropolit.anculiure couUIpnivide. 
The British, it is true, penistesl in claiming that they h.ad 
preserved m the culonics a way ollifc anda moral and political 
integrity which the Old World had lost. As one settler,John 
Cbrke, obsers'ed in 1625. 'while Old England is becoming 
new. Ncw-England is becoming old’. (Clarke, itija, p. 27). 
But even they could, by the mid-eighteenth century, speak 
of themselves as 'Engtish-Amencans' and it was obvious 
enough to other Europeans chat theiis was a culture which 
was. in most respects, siiignu'ris. 

The Spanish and Portuguese Americans devclopedcultures 
which soon bec.unc radically difTetem from those of the 
metropolis The high degree of niiscegenatioii made any 
attempt to preserve European ways for long impossible. For 
the Blacks, the Mcsiisot and the Castas the colony ii’us the 
‘Mother Country’. It is not surprising, then, that the earliest 
bidforindcpeiideiicewasniademiS '^7 byagtoupofPeruvian 
Mestizos calling for an ■Aincricaii mcioii'. nor that the first 
independent republic in the South, that ufSaint Dominique 
(now Haiti) in 1X04, should be the creation of a slave revolt 
Even the elites, although they were still white, and still 
thought of themselves as Spanish or Portuguese when 
confronted by hostile outsiders, spoke oftheiiisclves is ‘native 
sons of this land' - as the Town Council of Mexico City 
phrased it in 1771 (Pagden and Canny. lySy, p. 68) - on an 
equal footing, in this reject, ifin no other, with the Imtans. 
The temi crioUo', originally used as a epithet of abuse by 
the metropolitan Spaniards, came to be employed by the 
Aniencan-born Spaniaids themselves as cvidciwe of their 
distinctiveness, and as early as ifi68, the Me.'iican scholar, 
Carlos de Siguenza y Gongora. was speaking of'ourcriollo 
nation'. 

One cnidal component in this new identity was a close, 
if uneasy, rebtionship with the Indian past. Some crioUos, 
such as the Marqueses of Valle Uinbroso in Pern, went so 
far as to dress in Inca costume, speak Qnechua anti have 
themselves addressed as Apii (‘lord ). They were an exception, 
but the iiiuge of a distinct political culture wluch, while it 
was to remain finnly in the liaiids of the white settlers, could 
draw on the imagery ol'thc old Indian Empires' became a 
powerlul political force. For these men. the struggle over 
Indian rights became a part of //iw history, and the Spanish 
subjugation of the Indian was translated into a metaphor for 
their ■enslavement’ under the three-hundted year rule ofthe 
Spanish Viceroys. Nothing. Simon Bolivar, the Liberator 


of the southern continent, was bter to declare, had been so 
heinous a crime against humanity as the Spanish attempt to 
brand the Indians os non-lumiaii creatures. 

The Spanish South thin came to cultuial imlcpendencc 
before any other European society m the Aniencas. But it 
was. of course, the British North Americans who were the 
first to sever their political ties with Europe. Given that the 
'English-Amcrican' were perhaps the least culturally 
indepciulent of the Europeans in America this might seem 
unexpected. But the British colonists claimed tliat their 

revolution liadbeenpreciselyto defend the rights andlibcnies 

which were guaranteed to all Enghshman by the Magna 
Carta and the coninion law. When the Crown viohted these 
rights. .IS its attempt to raise i.ixcs without representation was 
believed to liave done, then the Crosvii had, they claimed 
- in the temis used by John Locke who exercised a powerful 
inlliience on the political ideology of the American 
Revolution - resorted to a ‘State ofWar' against his subjects 
and coulsL thetefore, be destroyed ‘like any other aninial‘. 
As European, and other American, observers iinnicdiatcly 
recognized. Washington’s army liad created a new kind of 
society; the first modern democratic republic based upon 
(near) universal suffrage. But it h.id done so because, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, tli.at kind of society was the 
only one which could preserve the traditional liberties and 
pnvileges of the old order that the first English colonists had 
gone to America in order to create. Cultural identity in tlie 
North may have come only after poliucal independence had 
been aclueved. But any aa of rebellion will eventually alienate 
rebels fioni the political culture to which they belong; and 
when that happens they will, incffcct, luveacquireda separate 
identity, if only an identity as rebels. The Anienean 
revolutionaries may have begun by thinking of themselves 
as Englishmen betrayed by their crown or, at most, as 
‘American EngUshiiian', but they ended their rebellion, as 
all the Europeans in America ended tlieirs, as Americans. 

The year 1776 marked a turning point in both American 
andEuiopcan history. Thesuccessofthe AniericanRevolution 
showed that the old European inonarclries could be defeated. 
It showed, too, that the societies which replaced them could 
become tlie basis for a new kind of political order, one which 
would not only be free ot European constraints, but also, 
ultimately, free of centuries-old European systems of 
dominance and hierarchy. 

IiidepeiKleiicc in Spanish America came some twenty- 
five years later (and in Brazil not until 1822 and in Canada 
not. ill elFect. until the 1840s). and was finally made possible, 
in part at least, by Napoleon’s invasion ofSpain ilselfin 1813. 
Between the crc.ition of the United States and the first 
Insurgency in Mexico in 1810 there had, of course, fallen 
the shadow of the French Revolution. For nuny criollos 
that revolution was further evidence that history favoured 
both revoluuoas and republics. But for many, in particular 
after the success of the revolutionary leader in Saint 
Dominique. Toussamt Louverture, between 1791 aiidiSoa, 
Jacobin revolution also brought with it the fc.arof rebellion 
among the Black. Indian and .\/c}fiai> masses. For Simon 
Bolivar, the new republican order, was. like th.it ofthe Frencli 
Republic, to be subjected to the constitutive force of the 
‘General WiL’. Although Bolivar (unlike Washington) freed 
lus slaves and made ciuaiicip.ition one of his first legisLitive 
acts, the ‘Republic of Gtan Colombia', whose constitution 
he drafted in Angostura in I8iv, was to have been 
predominantly a white, cnollo society in which only those 
sufficiently educated to undersund the poUtical process would 
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have che vote. It was to have been a nnilnracial society in 
which the Indians were to have h.ad some of their political 
rights and their lands restored to them. But they, together 
with the Cdsfdi and the Meslisos, would have vanished - as 
indeed most of them liavc now vanished - into an 
undilTereiitiatcd peon class. The Spanish Aiiiericau. and when 
It came tlie Brazilian, republics were far more conservative 
tlianeithertheUiiitedSutesorthe French Biiceinancipacioii 
from Spain - as the case of Cuba, which passed from being 
j Spanish colony toadependency of the United States, would 
seem to demonstrate - could not have been achieved in the 
form it was without their c.xaiiiple. As the Abbe Dufour De 
Pradt. one*tinic Napoleonic ambassador and Bolivar's 
political .advisor, noted, tlieemancipaiioii ofSpanish America 


was ‘the most extensive result of that grand act which, in its 
toiahiy we call tlic French Revolution' (Dufour De Pradt, 
1817. p. v). 
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6.3 

EUROPEANS IN AFRICA 


Jean Bonlcguc 


When ChnMoplier Columbus’s voyage in uyj opened up 
the way for the t'onn.ilioii ol a ‘world economy'. l*ortiii;iicsc 
navigators had already explored die Adamic coast of Africa 
a few decades earlier- Cape Bojador. which provided access 
to the S.aharan shores, h.id been rounded in 1434. and the 
mouth of the Senegal was re.iched ten years later. The Cape 
of Good Hope was sighted in 148S by B.irtholomeu Dias 
and ill 1498 Vasco da Gama touched the eastern coast of 
Africa before crossing the Indian Oce.in. While proceeding 
with its iiiaritinie exp.msion. (*ortng,il was also negotiating 
With Castile. The two countries signed the treaties of 
Alcafov.ts (1479) and Tordesillas (1494) defining their 
respective zones of expansion. Africa (with the exception of 
the Caiur>' Islands) was acknowledged tobe in the Portuguese 
zone. As a result, the European presence in the coiiiiiicnc in 
die sixteenth centnn- was essentially Portuguese. By the end 
ofthc century, the growing power of the countries ofNorth- 
West Europe was visible on the African coast. The Dutch. 
English ami French established trading posts and laid claim 
to territories of their own. At the same time, the slave-trade, 
present from the outset, began to expand. But it was above 
aU the eighteenth century which was the peak penod for 
deportation to the Americas. The French Revohinon took 

the first decisions wliich-thoughsoon rcpealcd-inaiigurated 

the senes of measures that led to the abolition of the sbve- 
trade and slavery 

THE PORTUGUESE THALASSOCRACY 
IN AFRICA (SIXTEENTH CENTURY) 

Portuguese maps of Africa reveal an ignorance of the 
interior of the continent in sharp contrast with the 
abundance of infonnation about the coast- In Africa, as in 
Asia, the Portuguese Empire was essentially built on 
maritime supremacy based on a few. modest-sized island 
and coastal possessions. Although the olTicialiy proclaimed 
objectives were concjiicst and conversion, its ambitions 
were, in fact, confined to trade and. in particular, the 
acquisition of certain products in great demand in Europe: 
gold, spices, ivory and slaves. Its activities were governed 
by a dual monopoly: Portugal’s monopoly in relation to 
other countries, and the monopoly ofthc Crown, which 
did not permit its subjects to venture overseas without an 
authorization or a contract. 

At the very beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Portuguese defeated the only sea-going nval they 
ciieouiitcred — the Swahili trading cities of tlic east co.ist - 
by .itt.ickmg and pill:u;ing them. However. tlie>- e-xereised 


control over this coast only indirectly and imperfectly from 
their caj>taincics in Maliiuli (in present-day Kenya) and 
Mozaiiihique, contenting themselves with eliiiiiii.iting 
whaievci posed a threat to their economic hegemony over 
the Indian Ocean. Trade on tlie east coast remained linked 
to that on the other shores ofthc Ocean, with the Portuguese 
uking over the old trade relations and exchangit^ ivory and 
gold for spices in India. The captaincies of Maliiidi and 
Mozambique were dependencies ofthc viceroy ofthe Indies, 
based in Goa. 

On the Atlantic coast, the Portuguese created tlicir own 
tnns-oceanic links. Under this arrangement, the islands 
assumed strategic importance as ports of call and sources of 
supply for their ships. On the neighbouring coast, the 
Portuguese linhicd their settlements to omicu for the gold 
mines of the Akan States (now Ghana), the richest in West 
Africa. Here, in 1482. tliey founded the fort ofSioJorge da 
Mina (see Plate 3). TWs gold was alread>' sustaining trans- 
Saharan trade through a West African network under the 
control of the Wangara traders (later known as the I 5 yula). 
The establishment of the Portuguese at Sao Jorge triggered 
offan economiecoiifroiiiation between mantuneandinterior 
trade (‘c.iravels versus e.vavaiis' to quote Magalhies Godinho). 
The archive accounts of Sao Jorge reveal that after a short 
period of expansion at the beginning ofthe century, imports 
of gold to Lisbon abated in the niid-sixcecnth century. 
Portugal h.id failed in its attempt to challenge the Sud.inese 
and Saharan gold circuits. 

In other paru of the Acl.niric seaboard, the Portuguese 
were chiefly interested in slaves. They were particularly active 
on the coast from Senegal to Sierra Leone, and along the 
coasts of the old Benin (now in Nigeria) (see PLite 4) and 
the Kongo (Congo. Democratic Republic of the Congo 
and Angola). Sbving was carried on in ports under African 
control. Like the gold trade, die slave-trade did not involve 
dose relations between the Portuguese and local African 
soeieiies, except m thecasc oftiie Kongo, the biggest kingdom 
in coastal Afnca. The conversion of the king to Catholicism 
in 1491. followed by the accession ofa refomust king. Afonso 
I. in 1J26, gave impetus to rel.itions between the two 
kingdoms. But the adverse impact of the slave-trade ruined 
the economy of the Kongo while the activities of traders 
tended to detach the penpheral regions from the central 
authority. In liis correspondence with the king of Portugal, 
Afonso I lucidly aiulysed the causes ofthe weakening of his 
kingdom (the slave-tra<k and the Portuguese monopoly), 
but coiiW do nothing to remedy it. 1 he Portuguese further 
weakened the Kongo by founding the colony of Aiigol.i to 
the south. 
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DUTCH, ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
COLONIZATION: CHARTER 
COMPANIES AND THE 
PROLIFERATION OF TRADING POSTS 
(SEVENTEENTH CENTURY) 

Thtoiii;hoiH ihcsixtcench iciwury, Euglbh jikI French pintci 
iiid (ndeis h.id breached die Portuguese monopoly rruni 
time to time Towards the end of the century thc>’ were 
joined by the Dutch, wlio. duiiiig the following century, 
were the first to carve out azotic ofintluenccforilieiuselves, 
at the cxj'cnse ofa declining empire {att.iched to the Sp.inish 
Crown since 15S0). In t6t t'l6l2. they erected tlic fortified 
trading post of Mouri on the Cold Co.isf. in the 1620s, that 
ofGoree. on a small island opposite the C.ipe Verde peninsula 
(now Senegal); and in 1637. they seized ftom the Portuguese 
the Sao Jorge da Mini fon (thcre.ifter known as El Mina). 
In 1632. the English established tliemselves atConiumin on 
the Gold Coast, aikl in 1638, the French settled at the mouth 
of the Senegal, where they later built Saint Louis- These 
trading posts were followed by others, and other European 
powers (Sweden. Denmark and Prussia) followed suit. 

The instmnienis of the maritime expansion of Nonh- 
West Europe were the priv.itc comp.inics protected by states, 
which granted them a commercial monopoly. The Dutch, 
who were the pioneers, set up the powerful structures of the 
V'ereeuigife Ooit-liiJische Coiii/Mg/iiV (East India 
Company), founded in 1602. and the Wesr-/rKh'sr/ie 
Contpjgnie (West India Company), founded in 1621. To 
begin with, the French and the English were content with 
more modest assocuuons of shipowners, before proceeding 
to establish the French East and West Indi.i Companies in 
1664 and the Royal Africa Company in 1672. The companies 
themselves had to buJd and mainuin the fortified trading 
posts which became a standard feature of the European 
presence in Africa - a preseiKC th.it remained very limited 
despite the prolifer.ition of such structures, since the 
company’s authority barely impinged on the neighbouring 
populations beyond the proiectjon of the ramparts. Having 
no tcrrit0n.1l authoric)’. the occupants of the trading posts 
aneniptedto rule over the nearby coast from the sea, in order 
to keep it for their own exclusive use, but they were only 
pam.iUy successful. 

By the end of die seventeenth century. European ending 
posts in Africa were veiy unevenly disciibuied The Gold 
Coast had by far the largest number of them: about thirty 
fons in all. belonging to six nations - but mainly English and 
Dutch - spread over less than 500 km and soiiiecinies only 
a few kilomeires apart. The neighbouring Slave Coast kid 
a handlul of establishnienis. for the most part at Whydali 
(now in Benin). A few forts were scattered .ilong the coast 
from Senegal to Sierra Leone and to the south of Angola. 
Other coastal areas had none, which does not imply chat 
there was no conuncrcial activity. Thus, in Central Africa, 
the English, French and Dutch were successfully ctialteiiging 
the Portuguese. 

It was the gold trade which led to the proliferation of 
trading posts on the roast named after it It supplied the 
Amsterdam mint - the first in Europe, in the second half of 
the seventeenth cenmiy-and the London mint. But on the 
Atlantic coast as a whole, the slave-trade advanced in step 
with the plantations of America. 

The presence and activities of Europeans were much less 
pronounced in East Africa Ethiopia put an end to I’ortugucsc 
penetration into the interior by expelling ihc Jesuit 


missicaincs at the begitming of the seveniecnch centiiry- 
On the coast, the maritime expansion of an ease Arabian 
kingdom - Oman — put an end to Portuguese hegemony 
north of Cape Delgado (now in Mozambique) during the 
second half of the sevenieeiiih century. 

THE APOGEE OF THE SLAVE-TRADE 
(EIGHTEENTH CENTURY) 

In the Atlantic region, as ebesvliere, it is difficult to put a 
figure on the massive deportation represented by the slave- 
trade, since there is no way of knowing svhether the 
docuiiicncs arc exhaustive. Estimates vary widely. The latest 
studies settle on a figure of a little under 10 million people 
shipped to America. The share of the eighteenth century 
was enomious; approxiiiutely two-thirds of the totil. In the 
1780$, (he annual figure was close to 100,000 souls per year. 
The English took first place with about 50 per cent of die 
total trade. Next came the Portuguese and the French (sec 
Pbtes 5a. b. c). 

In .iddition to the principal destination, mention should 
be made of the slave-trade with the Mascarcnc Islands. French 
exploitation of these islandsinthe eighteenth century created 
a need for man-power which was imported from the East 
Atrican coast and Madagascar. 

Apart from the growth in numbers, what made the 
eighteenth century the age of the slave-trade was its 
predominance over other forms of trade in all regions, and 
its near-exclusivity in some. Even on the Gold Coast, a shift 
towards slaving was apparent by the turn of the century; 
indeed, Brazilians came with gold to buy slaves. During the 
same period, the skin trade in Seiiegambia collapsed as a 
result of the French company's increasing dem.ind for slaves. 

Any .ittcnipt to define the demographic loss, even if it 
cannot be es’aluatcd, must take into account not only (he 
number of persoiu deported, but also those who died during 
the voyage and those who were killed m the capture 
operations. Moreover, the losses were not Just demographic; 
slas-ing expeditions were accompanied by pillage and the 
desmiction of crops and thus engendered an atmosphere of 
insccunty- 

AdiiiittcdK', the situation was not the same everywhere. 
Some coasul sutes o^anizcd and equipped themselves to 
capture slaves, procuring fireanus through trade with 
Europeans. Other societies, situated in the hinterland of the 
coastal states, were raiding territoty .nid sull'ered severe 
consequences. But it seems likely tkittliefonneralsosufiered 
economically and (loliiically - at Ic.ist in certain cases - as a 
result ofthis speciahzadon. The losses they underwent should 
not be t.ikeii to mean that African 50 d«ies and .luthoridcs 
remained passive. The constraints of the system imposed on 
tliem by external deiii.iiid did not take away their initiative 
or their ability to respond. Tliey were able to exploit the 
rivalry between Europeans, ami. in the slave-trade as m other 
dealings, the temn of trade gradually shifted in favour of the 
AIncan p.irtncrs. In the ports controlled by the coastal states, 
trade was striedy supervised and the European partners were 
subject to .ill manner of restrictions and axes. Even where 
they hail forts, they were not exempt, since they often had 
to purchase goods elsewhere, and whatever was brought into 
the fon passed through stare control and theh.inds ofeourtiers. 
Local attempts to acquire a monopoly by certain companies 
came up .igainsc scubboni and effective resistance. Lastly, it 
was only with great difficulty that Europeans could journey 
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to ilic intenor of the continent, which they still knew little 
about at the bcgiiiiung of the nineteenth century. 

THE FIRST TERRITORIAL 
OCCUPATIONS 

Up to the niid'Hineteenth century, territorial occupation 
was still a very minor tbnn of European colonization in 
Africa. The first land to be occupied was the AtLintic islands. 
The Spanish settled the Canaries at the e.xpense of the 
Guanches. wliile the Portuguese established themselves in 
tile uninhabited isbnds of Madeira. Cape Verde and S.ao 
Tome. These settlements largely depended on the work of 
sbves imported from the conoiicnc. and the African clement 
became predominant in the Cape Verde archipelago and in 
Sdo Tome. The exploitation of these islands marked an 
important phase in the e.xpansion of the sng^r-based economy 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, before they were 
eclipsed by brazil and then the West indies. They were, 
however, a staging post for the introduction of American 
plants into Africa. 

In present-day Angola and in South-east Africa (now 
Mozambique and Zimbabwe). Portug.-ilbunchedan attempt 
at territorial colonization that contrasted sharply ssith its 
policies in the rest of Africa. In both cases, the undertaking 
was inspired by the lure of precious metals: gold mines in 
Monomotapa and imaginary silver mines in Angola. 
Colonization in Angola was on the American model. In 
i$7$, a territorial grant was made to Paulo Dias de Novais, 
a conquistador, of lands he was to subjugate. He founded 
Luanda and conquered the Ndongo kingdom, to the south 
of the Kongo, which pve iu name to the colony of Angola 
(after the title of its ruler). After his death, the territories 
revened to the Crown. However, this venture did not live 
up to expectations, from either the territorial or the economic 
point of view. The Portuguese were hemmed in by the 


resistance put up by neighbouring kingdoms and occupied 
only a strip ofbnd thrusting some iOO km into the interior. 
They accuiiiubted very Lttle wealth, contenting themselves 
with .an economy based on extortion fioin the inhabitants 
and slave-trading with neighbours. In the south-east, 
Portuguese activities were less ditect. From their trading 
posts on the Zambezi, they interferedin the domestic policies 
of Monomotapa, a vast kingdom on the high plateaus of 
present-day Zimbabwe, and succeeded in taking over the 
luaiugemeiit of its gold mines in 1607. In 1629, they even 
man.igeJ to install a king of their own choosing. But the 
economic and social sute of the country deteriorated as a 
result of reckless gold mining, and revolts broke out. At the 
end of the sevcnteentli century, Changamire. the king of 
Uutwa, to the south ofMonomotapa, extended his authority 
to the entire plateau and drove out the Portuguese. 

Dutch colonization in South Africa had more modest 
objectives, but was more effective. The Cape was founded 
in 1652 by the East India Company as a port of call on the 
route to Asia. Settlers known as ‘free burghers' were 
authorized to take up residence there - some stayed in the 
towns, othen cultivated the bnd and raised cattle to resupply 
ships. The latter (boeten or finnets). by absorbing new 
immigrants (including French Protestants fleeing religious 
persecution) and nviking use of slave-labour, extended the 
boundaries of the colony at the expense of the Khoi Khoi 
(or Hottentots) (see Plates 6 and 7). 
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6.4 

EUROPEANS IN ASIA 


6.4.1 

EUROPEANS IN WESTERN ASIA 


Halil Inalcik 


ITALIAN COLONIES IN THE LEVANT 

Western Asia, or mote exactly the Levant of the Europeans, 
comprising* the eastern Mediterranean and the Black Sea 
coastal zones, experienced in its history three main periods 
of colonialism. The first period IJ04-I45_) was a time when 
Latins, or more precisely the Italians, the French and Catabns. 
founded, in the wakeofthe crusades, trading posts or colonics 
to exploit the tesources of the area for their expanding 
economy and to participate in the intercontinental trade 
between Europe and Asia. In the wake of the Latin capture 
ofConsuntinoplein 1204. Venice established a real colonial 
empire in the Levant while its rival. Genoa, used a subtle 
method, uking over from Uyzaiitiuin the eastern Aegean 
islands threatened by the Turks and obtaining a trading 
monopoly in the Black Sea. The general pattern of 
establishment and general features of the Italian colonics in 
the Levant can be sunuiiarized as follows. Italian maritime 
city-states, VeniceandGenoa to mention themosiimportaiH 
ones, secured, through legal instruments called cupiiiihi or 
sliiinlt, or capitulatiom, trading privileges from tegioiial states, 
including the Byzantine Empire, the Seljiikid state of Asia 
Minor and the Mamluk Sultanate of Syria and Egypt. The 
capitulatioTu obtained from Muslim rulers stipulated an 
extraterritorial status for the trading colony and freedom of 
tr.idc with guarantees for the lives and properties of die 
traders. But no territorial rights were granted. Capitulations 
were then not treaties but trade privileges unilaterally granted 
by the Mushm ruler. The rcgioiul state always daiined its 
sovereign rights on the territory where foreigiien settled for 
trade. The process ofihe foundadoii ofthe powerful Genoese 
colonies followed thccoiiuiinn pattern. Overtime, however, 
profiling from circumstances, the Genoese peisuided local 
govcnuiieacs to permit the surrounding of the colonies with 
walls and fortificntions. Such trade centres, as they expanded, 
ovenhadowed the ongmal port cities of the natives. 
Weakened by internal strife and in need of the bcnefiis of 
the expanding trade, the imperial government in Byzantium, 
the Golden Horde and Egypt came to grant the Latiiisfutther 
privileges, although always aflimung their sovereign rigliu 
on the terntory. Latin colonies, however, became, in the 
end, practically independent of the local governnicnt and 


were under the control of their mother city. The colonial 
character of these thalassocracies becomes evident from the 
fact that Latins were first cla.ss citizens and kept for themselves 
the monopoly of trade in spices, grain and slaves between 
the mother country and its colonies, leaving to the native 
population the reuil or regional trade. The Genoese and 
Venetuns exploited the resources of the northern Black 
Sea lands in grain, fish, meat, leather and fats, not to 
mention the .Slav, Tanar and Circassian slaves, employed 
as Mamluk soldiers in Egypt, and as domestic or industnal 
slaves in Italy. 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

As they revived the Byzantine centralist-bureaucratic empire, 
the Ottoman Sultans succeeded. 111 a long struggle between 
i.tpoaiid 1571 .in eliminating Latin domination of the Levant. 
They put an end to the poLiical-tcrntonal existerice of the 
Latin cnlonics and principaLties everywhere in the rcition — 
Salniiic.1 in 1430, in the northern Aegean islands in 1454, 
the Morea in 1 4(>o. Mytilcne m 1462. Euboea in 1470, Rhodes 
in 1522, the Cyci.idcs and Chios in 1566. Cyprus in IS71- 
Oiily Crete, the Dalnutiancoastal zoneandthe Ionian islands 
remained under Venetian coiurol after 1371. What helped 
the Ottomans in their Likeover of the Latin possessions in 
the Levant was the alienation of the ludvc masses from the 
Latins who imposed a feudal and Catholic diMiiiiuiioii and 
an economic exploitation on the Greek Orthodox 
populations in the region, Reduced to the status of serfs, the 
pcasmiry in the islands ofCyi'nuaiid Crete resisied and rose 
up several times against their Latin lords. In the conquest of 
the Genoese Black Sea colonies, the non-cooperation, and 
even hostility, of ihc Greeks, Armeniaiis and Jews against 
their Genoese lords, appears w have facilitated the work of 
the Octoman conspicrors. The completion of the Ottoman 

takeover iiccessiutedsiiclialongstniggle because ofVenctian 

sea power, the foundation of their political and economic 
domination in the Levant. First co-operating with the 
Genoese and then building up their own aniiada in the 
sixteenth century, the Ottomans were ultimately able to 
challenge Venetian sea power in the Meditcrtaiieaii. 
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While icriving to pui an end to (he territonnl domination 
of the Latins, the Ottomans, nevertheless, needed and duly 
appreciated the economic contribution of the Latins and 
encouraged their trade in the Levant by granting them the 
capitiil.ttory privileges for a free and safe trade. These Italian 
states owed tlictr economic growth in the sixteenth century 
mostly to (his Ottoin.iii policy, until the French, En^ish and 
Dutch, obt-iining their own capitulations, replaced them m 
tlic trade with the Ottoman Empire from 1onward. In 
the following centuries it vv.is these western nations, applying 
a mercamilist policy, which expanded their tr.ide in an 
econoituc exploitation of the Levanr. Then, every European 
nation aspiring to economic growth with mercantilist iskas 
endeavoured to obtain tlie same capiculaioiy privileges from 
the Ottom.m Sultans. 


OTTOMAN ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
DEPENDENCY ON THE WEST 

In the sixteenth ceiimrs’ the Ottoman state was the only 
power in the world capable of challenging European 
expansion and its control of the world's ecoitonuc resources. 
But towards the end of the century the Ottonun economy 
and Ottoman mililaiy technology', which was based on 
pragmatic knowledge and borrowings from Europe, proved 
to be inadequate to continue the struggle against a Europe 
which, as a result ol' its phenomenal progress in every field, 
overshadowed all the ttadttional cultures of the world. In 
the ccoiiontic sphere, with its systematic and aggressive drive 
to donunate world markets. European mercantilism found 
an open market m the Oitoinaii Empire. Wiih theit belief 
m an economy of plenty and concerned above all with the 
abundance of goods in the home market, the Oitomaiis 
adopted a policy oflowtarifi's and obstructing exports. The 
shattering impact ofwcMcm econonuc superiority based on 
mercantilism and colonialism appeared fmt in the invasion 
by cheap American silver and western silver coins ofMiddlc 


Eastern markets. Under the ensuing financial crisis the 
Otioman classical system of govetnment was shaken in all 
its basic institutions. This meant the beginning of the 
economic dependence on the West of .Middle Eastern 
countries, including the Ottoman Empire, Iran and Nortli 
Africa. Intensified over lime and coupled with political 
influence this process would result in the complete 
dcpciklcnce of the empia* in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century, turning the region to a scnti-colony of western 
nations. In competition among themselves, the imperialist 
states of Europe tried to carve out loncs of the Ottoman 
Empire as their exclusive regions ofexploiution. After 1783 
when Russia wrested the most favourable capiiubtioiu from 
the Ottomans, the capitulation ceased tobe a privilege granted 
unilaterally by the Sultan and became a binding treaty 
bilaterally concluded. Uiidefilic capitulations thus conceived, 
the Ottoman govemnieiit lost ns capacity and opportunity 
to introduce a commercial regime favourable to its own 
economy and finances. 

Throughout tills development the military-political factor 
was as important as the economic. In early modem times, 
fmt Venetian sea power in the Mediterranean, and then in 
the 1590s the En^ish and Dutch carracks with fonnidable 
fire power, which superseded the galley fleets of Venice and 
the Ottoman Empire, became perhaps the basic factor in 
the commercial dominance and monopoly of the 
northerners. Ottoman naval decline coincided with 
economic decline. In the following centuries the empire 
had to depend on the French. Dutch and En^ish vessels for 
Istaubul'scommunications with the vitally iniponant regions 
of Syria and Egypt. 
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6 . 4-2 

EUROPEANS IN OTHER PARTS OF ASIA 


Saruepalli Gopal 


From the cud of the httccuch century Europeans came to 
Asia ill considerable numbers - first the Portuguese and then 
the Dutcli. the Uriiish and die Frcnth. Tlieir chief concern 
was trade, and this renuitied the pattern until the niiiklle of 
the eighteenth century, when theirpolitical interests spread 
over large areas. The Portuguese sought the monopoly of 
the spice trade to Europe and control oftrade in Asian waters, 
and became aland power in Asia to the extent chat doniinatioii 
oi trade requited the control of key posts and faCTorics. In 
Europe in the sixteenth centiiiy raci.tl condescension and 
religious intolerance were the nomis. Inieriiational law was 
thought 10 be inapplicable outside Europe and moral scruples 
ivcrc considered to be out ofplace in dealing with the peoples 
of Asia. So in the areas which they occupied in diat continent 
the Portuguese treated the local populations as belonging to 
an infenot breed. 

This attitude was sircngthened by an .uiimosity towards 
Islam. Pedro Cabral, the conuiiander of the Portuguese fleet 
which sailed for India in 1500, was instruaed to infonii the 
local ruler of the ancient enmity which existed between 
Christians and Muslims and the obligation therefore imposed 
on every Cathobc king to wage war on these enemies of the 
filth. In 1502 Vasco da Gama set alight and watched bum a 
crowded pilgrim ship; and in 1510 Albuquerque, the 
Portuguese viceroy, killed over four days ti.ooo Muslim meu, 
women and childreii. From the middle of the si.xteench 
century, with the arrival of the Jesuits, conversions to 
Cliriscianity by force or persuasion were attenipierl The 
Inquisition was set up in 1560 in Asia and functioned, with 
a breach ofthree years from 1774, till 1820. In Sn Lanka the 
Jesuits succeeded in converting to Catholicism a ruler and 
his queen, but threw away any possible long-tenii advantages 
that might have resulted from iliis by ruthless efions. which 
proved counter-productive, to suppress the practice of 
Buddhism. Japan prohibited the preaching of Christiaiiit)'. 
but It was the Jesuits who brouglit European influence to 
Indo-Chma and China. In Indo-China the desire of the 
European powers to establish ports of call on the route to 
China secured less success than missionary efibtt. In China 
the Jesuits were welcomed m the seventeenth Century and 
they built up their influence by claiming to fitid considerable 
afliniry between Chrishanit)' and Confucianism. But when 
in 1715 the Pope condemned Chinese rites as idolatrous the 
Emperor retorted two years later by forbitkling the teaching 
ofChiisiianity. Foreigners would be allowed to entcror reside 
ill China only with special permission. No new settlements 
were founded and foreign traders were confined to Canton. 

In the Portuguese settlements conversions 10 Christianity 
were sought to be encouraged by the etiacimeni of laws 


fivouritig converts and preventing the public pracuce of 
Hinduism. Buddhism and Islam; but these laws were not 
always enforced. Nor did Christianity cone down the 
essentially racist nature of Portuguese rule. Slavery was a 
general practice and those who could .afford to do so bought 
large numbers of slaves. The Jesuit College of St Paul 
admitted pupils from various cuuiicries of Asia and Africa 
but witluii the Church convcits could not hope to rise higher 
tiun the status of secular clergy. While many Portuguese 
settled down in Asia and took local women into their 
households, great emphasis was laid on the concept of purity 
ofblood. and the tenn ‘contaminated races' appears frequently 
in olTicial documents and private correspondence right 
through the period. In the administration the Portuguese 
reserved the senior positions for themselves, excluding as far 
as posable even locai-born Portuguese; thc^- did not interfere 
with vilbge .idiniiiisiracion. but in the municipal councils 
even Christian converts had no place, let alone the rest of 
the population. 

By the Huddle of the seventeenth century the Portuguese 
were displaced by the Dutch East India Company in major 
control of the spice and carr>’ing trades in Asian waters and 
between Asia and Europe. Its servants, and those oftheBritish 
East India Company which came to Asia around the same 
ciiiic, were less interested ill proselyrizacionthamncoiimierce 
and ill such domin.mce as promoted ihat coiiunerce. The 
Dutch established themselves m Indonesia, weakened the 
political independence of the local principalities and reduced 
them to economic subjection. Prosluction of cloves outside 
the tertitoiy controlled by the Dutch was prohibited and 
rcsisuiice to this injunction was put down by force. Dutch 
peniiits were required to trade with the spice isbnds. The 

Comp.inyinterveued regularly in thecivil wars andrebeUions 

that resulted from heavy uxation and acquired territories in 
return for military aid. When, from the eighteenth century, 
profits from trailing in cloves began to dwindle, the Dutch 
turned to coffee plantations. This involved much greater 
imerlerence with the lives ofthe people. Labounvasexploiced 
and the economic activity of the local popiiUiion closely 
supervised. There was no one from whom the workers in 
the planciiions could seek redress and their own leaders of 
society were reduced to the level of overseers. 

By the end of this period the Dutch liad established their 
supremacy over the whole island ofjava. They had also tried 
to consolidate their position in Sri Lanka where, in 1638. in 
return for nulitar>’ assistance to expel the Portuguese, the 
king of Kandy promised to p.iy for all expenses in the form 
ofeonunoditiesand to grant the Dutch freedom ofcommerce 
to the exclusion of all other European nations. Whether he 
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hid also pcniiiucd flieni lo j'jimoii the fortresses captured 
from the Portuguese was a nutter of dispute Even so. this 
arranpenieiit opened the door to Dutch donunniice of the 
isbnd. The Portuguese were, after long yean of figliting, 
driven out and the local ruler reconciled huuselt'to the Dutch 
presence. They held the coasul towns and most of the 
ciniiaiiuiii fields, but their rule was dependent on Sinhalese 
officials and they had to keep the king of Kandy in good 
humour. They controlled all overseas transactions but lent 
the king sltips to sail to Uunna and southern (iidu. The 
tenuous nature of Dutch dominance in Sri Lanka was 
subiUzed only in 1766. when the king of Kandy tecogiiized 
Dutch sovereignty- over the regions they had occupied, 
transi'erred sovereignty over a strip of coasul bud running 
round the whole isbnd, pennitred them to trade in such 
produce of the country as they were interested in, and, in 
rctutii for protection from c.ttcriial aggression, pnunised not 
to sign any treaty with any other European or Indian power 
and 10 band over all Europeans who entered his kingdom. 

However, even by the nud-seventeeiith century. Bengal 
in Indu had become chenujor centre ofEuropean econouuc 
enterpnse in Asia. In return for the textiles and raw silk of 
that area, for which there was a great demand. Europe had 
little to offer Asia, and therefore precious metals had to be 
shipped out. But the pressure ofdemand on domestic capacity 
did not stiinubie lechnologicaJ change. Land and labour 
were plentiful and the capit.il required to expand produaion 
was provided by the Dutch advances of cash against orders 
pbced (Om Prakash. lySy). The artisan sector expanded bui 
its indebtedness to the local merchants resulted in the latter 
retaining most of the profits from the growing trade. 

This process continued after the British East India 
Company overtook the Dutch and became the Icadingagcncy 
in the foreign trade of Bengal. During the fine half of the 
eighteenth century, the Indian coinniercial coinmuiiicy. in 
closeassoebtion with the British Company's servants, gained 
control of the economic life of the area. The local rulers 
increased their revenue by taxing the merchants and weavers 
but in faCT it was the merchams who wielded effective power. 
European control oftrade had not asyet meant the imposition 
of political and economic subordination. But from around 
I yjotheposidon began to change. The European Companies 
started to rake a direct interest in production. Their growing 
penetraiion and the evolution of the world economy 
synchronized with conflicts which accompanied the 
dissolution of the empires of ihe Ottomans in Turkey, 
the Safavids of Iran and the Mughals in India (Bayly, 1989)- 
The factory settlements m various parts of Asia were becoming 
busy towns virtually under European control. When the 
ruler of Bengal tried to prevent the British from exerasing 
political power based on their economic influence, he was 
overthrown and ultimately the whole province came under 
British rule. The Indun merchants, who had grown wealthy 


under British sponsorship, assisted the Company with capital 
and knowledge. British military power was inadequate to 
mainuiiii unbroken law and order throughout the province 
they had taken over; but they used their authority to further 
their trade The Company postedits agents at various pbces 
to control the weaven. smother competition and promote 
the quality of textiles. Between 1777 and 1797 the volume 
of Bengal’s overseas trade increased five times. The 
Company's servants, barred from participating in the direct 
trade to Europe by the monopoly enforced by their 
cniploycn, invested their money in inland trade; and this 
developedniany lies between themandihelndianmcrcliants. 
Bui the links between Bniish power and indigenous capital 
ludby now been transfomiedinio those between a dominant 
authority and a subordinate partner. 

Tlic Urge revenues from land gained by the British in 
Bengal were utilized by them to support a large anny and 
intervene in other sutes. Already, in line with the Dutch 
precedents in Indonesia and Sri Lanka, the French and the 
English had in India provided military assistance to local 
mlets in return for cession of territory. Now, with the French 
reduced to iiuigniflcance. the British developed tliis pobey 
in various parts of India and received for the help of their 

amuesdiherwhatwereeupliemisdcally described as subsidies 

or productive territories on lease. Regular payments of these 
subsidies were frequently made difficult by Bmisli officers 
who were serving with the garrisons in these kingdoms 
reducing their revenues by securing monopolies of many 
commodities; and such defaulting in payments led to 
annexations of territory. From 1789 the strength of the 
Company's amsy in India grew rapidly, and with it the pace 
of expansion. The craving for profit and the eagerness to 
control trade had led to the acquisiuonofpobtic.il dominance 
and an increase in piecemeal annexations; and British 
expansionism w-as beginning to develop a well-knit policy 
of colonial exploitation. Curiously, in another part of Asia, 
the end of the period witnessed an instance of a blend of 
Christian evangelicalism, so marked a feature of the eariy 
years ofEuropean expansion, and of the bter phenomenon 
of niihtary assistance to secure dominance. In 1789 a French 
bishop raised an anny to assist a ruler in Indo-China to 
recover lost territory, and this finnly established French 
influence in that kii^dom. 
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RELIGIONS AND WORLD-VIEWS 


Niniaii Smart 


The history of rchgioiis Jiid other worU-vkws and of the 
practices which shaped and were sliaped by them during; the 
sixteenth to eighteenth cennirics Ai) was much alfectetJ by 
European colonialism. While it was not until the niiieieeiiih 
century that its full impact was felt, nevertheless in some 
areas the shape of culture and politics was being profoundly 
altered by it. For that reason it is best to start with Western 
developments 

The year 1492 was indeed a significant one. both for Spain 
and for the Western hemisphsTe. It was the date of the final 
deleai of Muslim powers, with the fall of Granada, and of 
the expulsion of the Jews from the country. The newly 
achieved unification of the country showed off its 
adventurousness by the discovery of New Spain. For the 
inhabitants of the Americas this was a huge disaster, but it 
led to the great expansion of Catholicism. The fact that the 
Ibenaii lands had seen a long and bitter struggle to drive out 
Muslim culture gave its Chnstianicy a hard character, which 
It was to retain to a great degree duruig the conquest of 
Centra] and South America. That operation was seen as a 
crusade, in which a triumph of amis was also a victory for 
faith. Yet the Western Church was to be rocked by the 
rebelliousness of Luther and his successors and split into rival 
factions. This led, because it was the mercantile powers of 
Northern Europe which largely controlled the sctthniienc 
of North America, to an echo of Europe’s North-South 
division in the Western hemisphere. The values of refonned 
Christianity were a iiujor factor behind the success of the 
American Revolution. Although, however, the Kefomution 
weakened Catholic power, it also stimulated the revival of 
the spiritual and orgaiuzational life of the Church brought 
about by the Council of Trent (1545-^3). 

Martin Luther (1483-1546) triggered the Refoniucion 
through his presentation of theses or propositions critical of 
current Catholic practice in 1517. He used the Oibic as the 
basis of a critique of Church tradition, and in emphasizing 
the role ofGod'sgrace as central to salvadoiiprovkled grounds 
for abandoning practices such as monastic life, pilgriimges, 
the use of relics, the sale of indulgences (that is, ceitificates 
supposedly shortening the faithful’s life of purgation for sins 
in the next life) and so on. The use of printing presses gave 
the Reform wide power, while the Northern Eurc^ean 
dissatisfiictioii with papal cbinis and interference gave many 
nilcts a motive for backing the new movement. One wing 
of the Refonnation, therefore, allied spiritual and political 
power in a new configuration, in which, ultimately, the 
principle came to be adopted of mins rrgh> ciiu religio. ilut is 


to say. 3 citizen's religion should be deteniiincd by cliat of 
the ruler of the principality to which he belonged. The 
establishment of national Churches along such lines resulted 
in arrangements whereby Lutheranism became the official 
faith of countries such as Sweden and many Gennan States. 
Anglicanism in England, Calvinism in Scotland, The 
NecherlandsaiuipartsorSwiizerland.Caiholicimiin Poland. 
France. Hungary and much of southern Europe - leaving 
Orthodoxy dominant m Russia and elsewhere. In Eastern 
Europe Muslim Ottoman Sultans recognized the Greek 
Orthodox church’s priiivscy in their territories. Jean Calvin 
(1509-63) provided a sober and intellectually complex faith 
which emphasized activity m the world a.s a way ofsalvaticii, 
which, however, was wholly determined by God. He 
substiciiied preaching and the pulpit as the chief sacrament 
of the Church in place of the mass or coiiiniunion, and the 
laity as a whole as comticucing the true priesthood. But 
because ofCalviiusin's strongly political dimension it too 
was less truly revolutiotury than the values of ss hat may be 
called the radical reformers. 

Among the most imponaiu leaders of radical Refonn was 
Menno Simons (1496-1561): the Anabaptists for whom he 
spoke argued tlut only adults should be baptized, since only 
they could have faith. This paved the way for a radical 
individualism which challenged the spiriiii.1l amhoniy of the 
State. In this they were followed by such other groups as 
the Baptists, the Independents (CongregationaUsts) and the 
Quakers. Puritanssuchas these settled m the ill-defined lands 
of Northern and Eastern Europe, and helped to settle the 
’New World’ of North America, where they provided a 
radical dimension to American religiun, side by side with 
Anglicans of the nugistcrial tradition. They also helped to 
demonstrate the fragmenting nature of Protesuntism. By 
basing faith upon the Bible the Protestant movement more 
easily followed charismatic leaders who expressed divergent 
interpretations of scriptiire. In ritual and life there was a 
strong sobriety, which uiidcrpinncda strongly ethical world¬ 
view, paradoxically based on faith in God’s unique power 
to save and human impotence except in depending on the 
Divine. 

The renewal of Catholicism through the Counter- 
Rcfoniiaiioii, from the middle of the sixteenth century 
onwards, involved better training for the priesthood, the 
reformulation oftlie doctrine of the sacraments, the reshaping 
of and strengthening of the Church's administration, the 
re.ifrinnation of the practices criticized by the Refonners, 
from the cult of the Vi^in Mary to the practice of 
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pil^riiiij^c, Olid i Qoiinsliiii^ of new orders, notably th.W of 
the Society ofjesus or Jesuits under the leadership of Ignatius 
L»>yob(i 4 yt?-i 5 j 6 ). Tlierewas.too.areviv.ilofthe mystical 
life, for iiisiaiice through the work of St Tcrcs.t of AviLi 
(l 515—k2), and the evolution later of baroque arts in the life 
of the Church, culnuiuting in die sacred music of such 
composers as Josef Haydn (i732-i8o<j) and W. A. Mo2art 
(1756-91). 

Uut both Catholics and E’rotestants were intolerant, of 
each other, oi the radicals aiul of the Jews. This w.is a nujor 
factor in driving puntaiis and others to seek refuge in North 
America. The Thirty Yean' Wjr(|6iS-48) w.is siilllciendy 
damaging to encoiingr thinking about tolcr.uioii. and in 
John Locke (1632-1704) there emerged a iii.ijor pliilosopher 
of colcr.ation, who had some intliieiice upon (he 
Eulighlenmciu and the more pluralistic thought of such as 
G. Lessing (1729-81) and Ininumucl Kant (1724-1804). 

The reconquest of Spain lerl to a new wave of prohlenis 
forjudaisin. Tlieire.vpukionfrouiSpaiuledtheiu tosoiichem 
France (where however they could not live openly as Jews 
until three centuries later), Italy and the Ottoman Empire, 
mchiding North Africa. From linic to time Christian 
pnncipaliiics had the T.ilniud luinit - in 1553 in Italy and 
as late as 1757 in Poland. They encountered the ghetto system 
m Italy, and were segreg.itcd in Northern Europe. In the 
Ottoman Empire they could live, albeit as second-ebss 
citizens, according to their laws or /iii/iiMia/i under the 
coiiuolled pluralism of the iiiillc! sysieui, which gave Jews 
and Christians the right to live in rcli}!iini$ly autonomous 
conmuinities under their Church with sonic status. Poland 
andtlie Ukraine proved to be the iiiosifiivourableeimroiunent. 
with some aUiance between Jews and the aristocracy. 

Tlic renaissance with its accompanying humanism created 
a dmiate more favourable 10 Judaism. Even so the general 
Chrisiuii attitude was based on a dangerous epistemology, 
which thought that the mcarung of the Bible and the Old 
Tesament in particular is transparent, so ilut the Jews, in 
failing to follow the Chnstiaii interpretation, were being 
wilful and perverse. Notable was Martin Luther’s rather 
violent polemic On (liejeiif aiul ilicir Lies (iS 43 )- Even if he 
was equally fierce against Catholics and Turks, his aiiti- 
Scinitisiii apparently prepared the way to the N.izi Holoc.nist. 

Among the imporiant religious movements in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were the messiamsm 
focused on Shabbet-u Tsevi {1626-76). Hasidism in Eastern 
Europe, and the beginnings of the Haskabh or Jewish 
Enlighteniuent. Not surprisingly strong yearnings grew out 
of the general repression ofjews, and the chansiuatic figure 
of Sliabbctai Tsevi of Smyrna in Turkey. Expectauons of 
the coming work of the Maslii.ih or Messiah were 
disappointed when he converted to Islam ten years before 
his death. More stable and long-lasting was the movement 
111 Eastern Europe known as Hasidism, under the initial 
leadership of the Ua’al Shem Tov (acroiiyinic: Besht) 
(1700-60). This stressed the practice of the presence of God, 
a popular interpretation of Jewish mystkism. and waniiih 
of feeling in the detailed practice of the Law or I orah. While 
some orthodox leaders opposed the fervour of die new 
movement, it came to leave a lasting mipriiit on American 
(and later Israeli) Judaism. Tlie pliilosophy otilarukh Spinoza 
(1632-77) was remarkable m its modernity, and in some ways 
he foreshadowed modern Jewish life tlirough his critical 
approach to scripture and his loyalty to the cultur.il. though 
not to the religious, tradition. More imporljiit was the 
Enlightcimieiit thinking of Moses Mendehsoiui (I 72 ‘.^ 8 ft)- 


who used contemporary plulosopliy to defendjudaisin, seeing 
the Torah as a means of guarding ethical conduct against 

false idobtry. He was a major forerunner of Kefomijudaisiii. 

The various motifs of modem Jewish life were being laid 
down in the scvcniecinli and eighteenth centuries, secular 
Jewishness through Spinoza, devotional and highly 
conservative Hasidism (hrougli the Besht, Refomi Judaism 
through die Hiskabh, and traditionalism through the ongoing 
life oftlie conunuiiicy tlirough the tc.ichiiigs of the generality 
of rabbis. 

Meanwhile the .irrival of refugees in North Africa and the 
Ottoman Empirr helped to revivify Jewish life there. There 
was also ill Palestine the revival ofinysticisni, notably through 
the life and writings of Isaac Luna (1534-72). who uw the 
human need to reaseeiid to God: the divine light was 
catastropliically dbpersed through the wodd and tlirough 
tlic contempbtivc life we can return each her or hb own 
sp.irk to tlie divine source. Some migrants from southern 
Europe also lielpedto give arkled vitality tojewish settlements 
in India, which were concentrated at Cochin, after the 
Portuguese had dispersed the well-established settlement in 
Cranganore to the north of Cochin, m 1524. Before the 
American Revolution a small Jewish community had 
established itself in America. 

The effecis of the Spanish and Portuguese conquests of 
Aiiienca were, of course, profound. The well-developed 
religious systems of the Aztec and Inca Empire, as well is 
the remnant of classical Mayan religion, were extinguished 
very rapidly. In Cuzco, the capital of the Incan Empire, the 
St.ice religion was a complex aiiialgam oflocahzcd traditions 
welding together the imperial loyalties of the vast realm, 
under the cull of the Sun. whose father Viracocha was 
supreme Creator, The Temple of the Sun also embraced the 
Cod Thunder, the Moon Godde« (vital for women) and 
other deities, below whom in the pantlieon swarmed a cloud 
of numinous beings. The centralized State was, Iwwevcr. 
too organized: the impudent blows of a few advemurets 
could, in 1532, cause the whole system to cNbpse. The 
golden glories of the Incas, thcirheahiig and vivifying powers, 
disappeared in short measure, to be rapidly replaced by the 
Clinstian Trinity. 

Almost as sudden was tlic colbpsc of the Aztecs. Their 
religion was grimmer than that of the Incas, but the 
achievements of their civilization were impressive. Their 
world-view postulated tlut the cosmos is inherently unstable. 
Tlu-axis ofthe universe ran througli their city ofTcnochtitlan. 
modelled oil an older city, that of Teotihuacan or LHvelbng 
ofthe Gods. We are now, they thought, in the fifth and last 
penod of the universe, during which die Sun is given energy 
through humansacnfice.pcrfomicdcentrallybythc Emperor. 
A paiKheon ofdemes. such as tlic all powctfiiland androgynous 
Onieteotl. and the culture-creating and clever Quetzaleoad, 
idciiiified as a messianic figure with Cortes come to reclaim 
Im kingdom, in liis feathered ships coming out of the East. 
This remarkable cult and glittering culture were conquered 
with astonishing ease by the coiifulciH Spaniards. 

The demise of the ucbaii civilizations was matched by the 
decimation of smaller cultures - the Araw.iks and Caribs, 
and iiuny slumanbtic cults of South Anienca. which were 
gradually absorbed within the embrace of dominant 
Cathohcisin. One important development was a new 
synthesis between indigenous practices and Catholic 
orthodoxy through, above all, die veneration accorded 
throughout Central America to Our Lady ofGuidalupe. She 
appeared in a vision to a convert, speaking Nahii.id, on a 
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hill outside of TcnorlitiilAii (Mexico City) in IJJI, and 
became the focus ofa mixed ritual and loyalty-iliit is mixed 
as between Spanbrd and Indian. 

The Inthaiis were often treated with great cruelty and 
sulTered viciously from European diseases. In the debates on 
their treatment a large and beneficial p.irt was played by the 
Catholic priest Bartulomc de las Casas (l474”Ii<>6). The 
Spanish New Laws of 1^42. proniiilgated partly under 
pressure from him. gave some protection to Indians. The 
Church was a force tor their induction into Hispanic cultures. 
In much of Central and South America niissioiiaries drawn 
from orden such as the Franciscans ami Dominicans would 
nuiiister to villages and coimnuiiitirs of Indians. To some 
degree the cult of saints helped to bridge tlie g.ip between 
the pre-Columbian leligtons .nnd the Citholic fiith. The 
pjternalwn was intense, as witness above .all the Jesuit 
settlements in Paraguay and the Franciscan missions in 
California under Junipero Serra (1713-84). 

In North America the indigenous rcligioiu, such as those 
of the Pueblos, and those of the Plains Indians, persisted into 
the eighteenth cciitur>' and beyond: they even in some 
mcasuresurvived the later destruction ofmuch Indian culture 
in the nineteenth century. Various motils can be disccmccL 
as the Native Americans first encountered ilie European 
settlers, such as the kMliiiM or sacred mask cerniionial among 
the Hopi. the beliefin a du.il creation by heavenly Twins 
among the lroc}uois. the vision quest among the Lakota, the 
shamanism of many other groups, the belief in the Mistress 
ol Sea Animals among the Inuit (Eskimo), and so on. Society 
wassomcwhatchangedby theintroduction.bythcSpaniards 
primarily, of the horse, which intensified the pursuit of the 
buITaio among the prairie Indians (thebiiffiilo were uliimaiely 
all but wiped out by the gun). 

Meanwhile in North America the White settlements 
brought new combinations of religion among the laigely 
Protestant settlers. The southern colonies were in theory 
primarily Anglican, while New England was made up of 
dissenters mostly. W’lili the growth of plantations in the 
South and the slave-trade, another important element was 
added in American religion: that of the Africans, whose 
indigenous and imported beliefs faded, to be replaced by 
fen-emfonnsofProtesuntism. InsoineotherareasofAfric.m 
culture in the Western hemisphere, mixed forms of 
Catholicism and Afncaii rel^^ion generated complex rites, 
such as those of Haitian Voodoo. But the douuiuiit niotijs 
among both Whites and BLicks in Nortli America were 
radical, cxpcriencc-orieiited kinds of Protestantism, often 
Baptist and in the late eighteenth century Methodist. 
Important were revivals, such as the Great Awakening, which 
si.irtcd in 1734 in Northampton. Masucliusetts. and spreasi 
through the influence ofclurismaiic preachers suchas Geo^e 
WhitcfieUl (1714-70). Also important among the educated 
elite was deism, that is behefin a God who was somewhat 
aloof from liis creation-an intellectual construct rather ilian 
a living personal reciprocator of devotional love. The 
combinauon of Enlightenment ideas and the Ambaptist 
motifs woven into ordinary piety led to the First AmeiHlincnt 
laying down the separation of Church and State under the 
new Uiuccd Slates constitution. 

Meanwhile in Eastern Europe a long stniggle ilevcloped 
between Christian powers ainl the Ocioman Empire. Its 
success m subduing the Byzantine Empire and the establish¬ 
ment of the capital at hianbiil ushered m a period of success. 
By the middle of the sLxtecnth century the Ottomans 
controlled all of North Africa except for Morocco. In this 


region spmtiiality was dominated by brotherhoods, ccntnng 
on chapels or zawiyali. led by sheikhs who possessed 
charisin.iiic poweror/uriiL'j/i and who after their death played 
the part of intercessors on behalf of the faichftil. The system 
stressed the imponance of good works and divine grace as 
mediated by holy persons. It tended to nurginilize scriptural 
Islam and the work ofjimsts. While in urban centres, highly 
sophisticated pantlieiscic ideas domiiuted in the religious 
orders. lanLis, in the countryside symeretist larikas combining 
Islam. Turkish. Sham.mistic and popular Christian beliefs 
merged. For the foniier Mairhmsin and for the latter 
BcL-fiii/irsiii is known as most prominent. 

In Arabki there arose the first major rcfoniiing movement 
reafiinning a puritanical version of Sunni orthodoxy of 
Haiibalism. This was led by Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab (1703-92), 
who emphasized the notion of the unity of God and saw in 
the cull of saints a kiixi of polytheism. This purified Islam 
became the olficial credo of the Sa’udi family, which 
conquered most of Arabia (though the first Saudi state was 
suppressed by the Ottomans in 1S12). 

The Turkish folk religion was initially syncreeistic. 
conibiningTiirkislishamaiusm. slulsmandsomc indigenous 
beliefi. foriiistance through the Uckuslu order. This became 
iinponant because Janissaries, the elite miliury body of the 
Empire, adopted it as their religious order. It was given its 
persisting shape byB.ilini Sultan in the early sixteenth century. 
It contained Shi’I elements, recognizing twelve imams, and 
a kind of Trinity comprising AUah. ‘Ali and Mulunuiud. 
The initiation involved a sort of comnninion service, 
involving drinking water from a ceremonial cup. bread and 
cheese. Much oflslaniic law was disregarded, audit obviously 
hadappealed for Christian converts to Islam. But the Ottomans, 
partly out of opposition to the Persian dynasty ofSafavids. 
championed the cause of Sunni Mam while the founder of 
the ^tavid dynasty. Ismail I, was at the same time the sacred 
head of a dervish order claiming that by God's direct and 
constant gtiidince he hadthe supreme knowledge and control 
of the phenomena in the two worlds, material and spiritual. 

The greatest of the ^^vids (1501-1736) was Shah 'Abbas 
(i 371 -i<* 29 ). (tee Chapter 18.1). With its ShiT ideology and 
popuLr mysticism the dynasty succeeded in uniting its varied 
peoples. It also encour.iged a revival of Sufi thought and 
pniciice. especially through the le.ichmgs of Mir Dam.id (d. 

1630) andofhisevenmorc distinguished disciple MulliSadra 
(•5711-1640). The latter perceived the universe as a 
coucinuuniofcli.iiiging existence iiiklerGoslasthc supreme 
.md purely existing being. The mutual integration of Shfi 
pracike, Sufism and ancient Irani.ni political tradition gave 
the Safjvid era important coliesion. 

Meanwhile the niilueiice of Islam in South Asia was 
solidified through the establishment of the Mughal Empire, 
centered on Delhi, by Babur (reigned 1526-30). Especially 
under the emperor Akbar (i 542-1605) attempts were made 
to uiiily Muslims and Hindus in his adniinisiraiion: Akbar's 
strong interest in the various religions he came into contact 
with (including Christianity as expounded byji-suits) led 
him to the belief that formal religions were based on illusory 
ditTcreiices. He strove to create a circle of disciples' to whom 
he would teach this truth under the name of S11//1-1 Kul 
(Absolute Peace), Also influential were the Islamic orders of 
Qadiriyah, Shattarfyah and Nakshbaiidlyah. Some Sufi 
thought, especially the philosophy of Ibn al-'Arabi 
(i 165-1240). was congenial to Hindus, for it had analogies 
with the uleas ofthc Vedanta tradition, afTmuinga pantheistic 
unity between God and the universe. Also significant were 
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the wandering beggars or who resembled Hindu 

ntcndicanis.andwho often paid scant regard to Islamic norms 
(for example m their lack of clothing). They served as a 
bridge between traditional Sufism and a population 
accustomed to give honour to holy men. Moreover, Isbm 
became rooted in some of the vernacular languages such as 
Bengali and Tamil, as Soft and other pious works were 
conij.'oscd in them. It was thus dunng tlic Mughal penod 
up to the decay of the Empire towards the end of the 
eighteenth century that Islam came to .acquire a vei>' solid 
presence in the Indian peninsula. 

It was during the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, 
moreover, that Islam nude its greatest strides in South<Easc 
Asia It lud already csublislied itself in the co.istal areas of 
Malaya and Simutra. During the<e three centtiries it spread 
to the rest ofthese regions, and reachedasfaras the Moluccas 
to the East, the Southern ['hilippincs, and through most of 
the intermediate i.slands. including Java. Sulawesi and much 
of Borneo. A ke>- role was played by the State of Aceh 
especially during its apogee under Siilun Iskandar Muda 
[i6o7-'36). It dominated the western end of Sumatra and 
parts of Malaya, and funciioiied asa iiujornode ofthe .Muslim 
trading network, which extended as lar as Europe through 
the Kcd Sea. Egypt and Syria. The faith spread partly tlirough 
trading contacts, partly ihtutigh the Sufi orders and family 
connections- Also trade fostered the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and here contacts with Sufi and other movements in the 
Isbniic heartlands had sigttificaiit impact. It will be seen from 
all this that the penod in question saw an extensive spread 
and sobdiheation of Islam as far as New Guinea at one end 
of the world and West Africa at the other. As a icaciion 
.against the Christian domination, aid from the Muslims of 
Gujarat in India and the Ottonun Empire also played a role. 
It was probably the most productive missionary era since the 
early conquests. Though Indonesian Islam was often 
entangled with Hindu and local cults, it nevertheless was in 
a position to become more orthodox as time went on and 
world conimiinicaiions improved. It was sufFicicntly 
grounded to resist much effect from the Dutch conquest of 
the East Indies. 

In Central Asia Sunni Islam flourished under Uzbek 
domin.mce. espeaally through such rulers as ‘Ubayd Allah 
(d ISJ9) and 'Abd Allah Khan ( 1559 - 9 **) Once again tlie 
role of the Sufi orders was pivotal in spreading the faith 
amoi^ nomads. The cultural life of Islam centred on a miiuber 
of cities, above all Bukhara. But the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ww full ofdecline and suffering, because 
of the repeated depredations by the Buddhist Kalniuks who 
settled in the lower Volga area from ifiij awl by the co¬ 
religionist Oirats further to the East. These Mongol peoples 
conducted a religiously-legitimated crusade against Islamic 
Tutkistan. 

Despite the successes of Islam during the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries. European sea power was already-making 
a dillcrencc, siphoning trade away from the Silk Koute. 
which brought prospertty to Central Asia, and from tiie Ked 
Sea. which fed the Middle East. It was beginmng to decrease 
the significance of the irans-Sahar.in trade too. The major 
empires — Ottoman, Safavid and Mughal — were to feel the 
impact ofthe West. So by the end of the ^leriod. Islam was 
in a state of cultural decline, from wliicli it has been .wriving 
to recover dunng the two centuries since. Further, while 
the sea powers were slicing olTparts of Asia from the southern 
side. Kiissia was expanding across the nonhern part as far as 
the P.-icific. and pressing upon Central Asia. 


Tliough Chrisiunity had been chiefly centred m Kiev, 
the Mongol incursions lud shattered it as a capital, and other 
nodes of culture such as Pskov and Novgorod were exposed 
to the pressures c.sertcd by the Teutonic knights. Onhotlox 
missionaries were active in spreading the faith througjioiit 
the repon. 

Tlie move of the Pacriarchacc to Moscow inspired the 
notion that Moscow was the 'Tliird Rome'. The first Rome 
was ill schism; the second (Comcantinople) had fallen to the 
Ottoimus; Ruvsi.i would act as die true leaderoftheChristi.m 
faith. The attempt by the Patriarch Nikon {1605-81) to bring 
Russian practice in line with that of Byzantium was seen as 
a repudiation ofth.ii theory. His licual refomis led to a split 
with those who carried on in thcoki ways - the Old BoLcvcrs. 
Dunngthe reign of Peter 1(1682-172$) the Patriarchate was 
replaced by a synod, and the Church was put under 
bureaucratic control. The opening to the West became 
controversial, with differing views represented by the 
Slavophils and the Westemizers - these were to become vital 
trends in the nineteaith century. Meanwhile, the eighteenth 
century saw a revival of spirituality, partly through the 
introduction into Russia ofthe movement knownasniystical 
Hesychami (Quietism) from Mount Athos in Greece 
introduced in the fourteenth century in which breathing 
techniques were used in contemplation andin the expression 
of the Jesus prayer - ‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God. have 
mercy on me'. With this increased emphasis upon the mystical 
life went the veneration of the holy man or sinrcis, who acted 
as a spiritual adviser and gum to the faithful. 

In the Western part ofthe Ukraine the Church was uniate, 
that is accepting die primacy of Rome, but adhering to 
Orthodox-style rituals and organization. This mode dated 
back to the Council ofBrea in 1596. and wasfound elsewhere 
in the region, for example in Transylvania. Other Orthodox 
Churches in Serbia, Roimnia, Bulgaria, Macedonia and 
Greece survived under Ottoman rule brought under the 
Patriarch m Istanbul. Elsewhere in Eastern Europe 
Lutheranism took hold, in Finland. Estonia and Latvia, while 
Catholicism predominated in Lithuaiua and Puland, and in 
Hungary. Croatia and elsewhere. Jews were a vitalingredient 
virtually througliouc the area, as were Muslims in many parts. 

Conversion to Islam predominated in Bosnia, the Rhodops 
and Albania while Muslim Turks from Anatolia settled largely 
in Easteni Balkans. Dobrudja and the Maritsa River (see 
Chapter i6 on the Ottoman Empire). 

The European Enlightenment, centenngin Britain, France 
and Gennany. .and expressed in such writing as that of Adam 
Smith (1723-90) David Hume (1711-76), the French 
encyclopedists under the leadership of Denis Diderot 
(1713-84). Gotthold Lessing (1729-81) and InmianucI Kant 
(1724-1804), l.irgcly passed Russia and the Balkans by. 
Enlighienineni in CJreece .md the two Romanian 
prinapalides was quite important 

The expansion ofEurope through sea power had its effects 
on the undetbclly of Asia, especially in South Asia, but 
increasingly too in China and Japan. The Portuguese voyages 
opened up the East to Western trade: Vasco sla Gama 
(?146 o-I 524) had gone rouisd Africa to India in 1497-9- 
In 1510 the Portuguese established themselves at Goa, andin 
1517 at Colombo. The British. Dutch and French were to 
follow at the end of the century; Pondicherry was founded 
by the French in 1683. Calcutta in 1690 by the British, while 
the Dutch h.id taken Colombo in 1656. Primarily through 
the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) the British est.iblUhed 
dominance over the region. 
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Mc.invvhik in India ludf. Hinduism wa digcsciiii' IsUinic 
influences is well as ^iK'r.iting new fomis of devotional 
rcligioii. It was not a precisely glorious period for Hindu 
philosophy, but piety w.as ch.mnelled into new forms. 
Iniponaiu were the Sa’iii ct.idiiion. the new devotion,ilisni of 
Cait.iiiya and liU successors, and the emergence of Sikliisni 
as a third force between Islam and Hinduism. Also important 
in the rdiyious arts was the work of Tulsidas (d. 16^3), whose 
epic RdiiKtiriliiiJiiiis (Lake of the Deeth of K.imi) has h.id a 
huge iiiHuencc in the Hindi sfKaking pan of India. 

Kabir (1440-1518) w.is prob.ibly a Muslim, hut he had 
a strong hiHuencc on the Hindu tradition as well as being .1 
main toot of Sikhism. He was eritic.il of the w.ay the pious 
often cling to externals' he was stiniul.ued in this ilioughi 
by the clashes between MiiNliins ,nid Hindus. He was thus 
critical oftlie wotsliip ofini.iges, the caste system, pilgnni.agts 
(whether to Mccc.i or liaiuras), sacred texts and so forth. 
His beliefs, though he obhoried theology and rejected all 
ritual, were largely Hindu, albeit involving considerable 
simplific.ation He believed in rebirth and kanna, and used 
the notion of illusion (iHupi) to desenbe the ss orld which 
we experience. He came to be seen as the first founder of 
the Sikh religion, bui a following called the K.abTrpantliis 
(those who adopt the Kahlt path) has persisted as a fonii of 
the Hindu tradition. He is regarded as a proinmeiit ineinher 
of the Stint or holy man tr.adition. It represents a form of 
aniconic Hinduism tint is rejecting the use of material images 
or icons. 

While Kabir's poems came to be incorporated in the Sikh 
scriptures, the coimmiiuty looks back on Nanak (J40y-i 539) 
as its first Guru or sp1ritu.1l Ic.-nk-r. He synthesized Islamic 
and Hindu ideals and in dispensing with the tradition of a 
brahmin pnesthood, laid the foundations for a new religions 
couuiiunics-. Among his successors as Guru were AQan. who 
led the movement from 1581 to 1606 .and who founded the 
famous aixl beautiful Golden Temple in Amritsar. andGobind 
Singh (ifi< 56 -i 7 oX). who in 1699 founded the Sikh 
community- along new lines He picked out five initial 
members of the new order or A'/iuis.i (the Pure), gave his 
followers external signs (such as uncut kair.mdbe.ird. hence 
the Sikh turban), substituted a scti)>tutc, the Adi Cwiii/t. foi 
the Gum. and pieacheda strong military ethic. .Such measures 
.ippeared to him necessary to wanl off Mughal power, and 
the backbone ofthe comimniity were the sturdy jdis. a stratum 
of Punjabi farmers. Eventually the Sikhs established 
doiniiunce in the Piiiijali. While many Hindus regarded 
them as variants within the rich and diverse I lindu tradition, 
the Sikhs in effect foniied themselves inio a third faith, 
alongside of both Islam and Hiiidiiisin But their theology* 
w.-B more Hindu (involving reincariuiion. for instance). 

Caitaiiya (i 4 ’**-*SJ 3 ) "as a in.ijor figure in the 
micnsificarioii of devotional or hliiikii religion, focused on a 
warmly personal picture of the Divine Being. At the age of 
Zi he experienced .t strong cal! to the service of Krishna, 
while on the way to pcrfonii the rituals of the de.id for his 
first wife. Thereafter he devoted himsciftowonhip. he called 
his followers to sing h>-iini.s and dance, sometimes for daw 
on end, in honour of Krishna. Vaisnava wamlcring recluses 
and Caitanya's immediaie followers hclpsxl to spread his 
message throughout Bengal, where it became especially 
infiiicntial among the nierch.mt cLiss. and elsewhere. In ail 
this Caitanya had set fortli a renewed devotioiialisin. 
Plntosophically, his position c.imc to be known as 
.laiiiyjIdic.lJI'licdii or the doctrine of indefinable dillereiice- 
m-non-difference. Tliis meant ilm in a par.adoxical way 


human aixi other living beings are offshoots of the Divine, 
both different from him or her, and not different. The fusion 
of the sou) III the divine glory is spnbolized by the intense 
love of Krishna tor his spouse Radha and of her for him. 
Caitany.i wa.s believed to be a joint incarnation ofthe divine 
couple. The Caiuiiya iiiovcmcni was in some decline as the 
Bricishcsublished themselves in Bengal. Dutingchc eighteenth 
century, however, British adininistraiionfurKtioned through 
ths- East India Company which excluded inissionahes from 
its territories, so as not to upset ilie inliabitams: it was only 
later th.u Hinduism as a whole formed a sclf-coiucious 
tradition which uinlerweni revival in the face of, and under 
ihe vtiimilus of. Christian criticisms ofiis social and spiritual 
life. 

Though Buddlmm h.ad a thousand years earlier been a 
highly vu.il ingredient in Indi.m civilization it had largely 
died nut in the Indian subcontinent, save in areas to the 
north.uid south In !>ri Lanka. Thcravada Uiidilhisni was for 
pan of the period at a peculiarly low ebb. The island was 
dominated by the Portuguese from 1505 to 1658. by the 
Dutch from the seventeenth century to the end of the 
eighteenth and fin.-Jly by the British, it was during (he reign 
of'Kittisiri R.ijastha (1747-81) that the order was renewed 
chiou^ ordination from Thailand-this branch ofthe Sarigha 
(monastic ccmunuiiity) being known as the .Siam Nikaya 
(Tlui branch). This was the beginning of a process of renewal 
carrying on until die cssencieth century. 

To the north Buddhism persisted in its Tibetan and 
Nepalese forms. In Tibet, there was a tevolutionaty 
innovation in the inst.illation ofthe Dalai lama in 1642 as 
temporal head of the state, under Mongol iniliience. The 
Dalai Lamas were thought to be successive incarnations not 
only of their predecessors but also of the great bodhisaitva 
or 13 uddha-to-be Avalokitcsvara (the Lord who looks down 
with compassion). Tibet was imponam in the transmission 
of v.ist numbers of texts, bin it was during the eighteenth 
ccntuiy under tliesuzerainn-ofChina, and somewhat isolated 
from the rest of the Buddbst world. 

InSouth-East Asia, the two most dominant states, namely 
Myanmar and Thailand consolidated their Theravadin 
ideolog>-. which lhe>' had imported from Sri Lanka, in 
succession to Hindu .iiid M.ihay.ina systems of belief .ind 
practice. In turn they helped to revivify- Buddhist practice 
ill Sri Lanka. In turn these developments influenced 
Caiiibodia and Laos and to a lesser extent Viet Nam. more 
under Cliiiiese cultural inlliieiice 

China during the sixteenth to eighteenth centiines 
experienced the Mmg and Qing dynasties. During the latter 
phase of the fomier, the integration of the three religions' 
— that is. Confucianism. Biiddliisni and Daoisni— was further 
developed. AiTu.illy in an important sense there were four 
tr.iditiom (this not including the important but minonty 
presciice of Isl.un .md Chnsti.uiity). if we add folk religion 
as a general but localized substratiiin beneath the three major 
traditions. Such rclbmiers .is Zliuhong (1535-1615) wove 
Confiician values into a Buddliisi context, while the fanious 
philosopher Wang Yang-ming (1472-1529) had earlier 
cxpoiiiKled a form of Neo-Confucianism with a strongly 
contemplative tbvoiir which fitted in with Buddhist and 
indeed Chan (Meditation) School values. 

W.tng s vision also had Daoist ingredients; he practised 
Daoist meditation and was deeply influenced by the Daoist 
ijui-st for iinmorraliiy. In his liiijuiry //«• Cre.rf 
finished shortly before his death, he depicted a vision of a 
unified and interconnected reality, so tiui Heaven, the things 
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111 the cosmos and liuiiun solves rcfleit each other's iiiiurc. 
For him, principle and mind are one: and so out inner 
comtitntioa can me If be a guide to the undentanding of the 
cosmos. This coniciiipbiive eiiipliasis was in opposition to 
the oITilLiI theor>’ ofConfuciaiitsiu. expounded by Zhu Xi 
(1130-1200). W.mg .ilso aifirnied the solidity between 
knowledge and action. In v.inous ways he became profoundly 
mtliieuti.ll both in China and in Japan. On the other h.uid 
tlie Zhu Xi interpreution remained the olVicial ver.ion of 
the tradition as examined for the imperial civil service, even 
under the succeeding rule of the iManchu nilets. who took 
power in 1644 

Cliina in the late Ming experienced its most serious early 
contacts with European culture through the Jesuit missions, 
notably that of Matteo Ricci (1552-1610). By adopting 
Chinese customs and gaining a gooil knowledge of Chinese 
mtellectiul and liter.iry ti.idition he esiabhslicd liimself at the 
court, and published in the areas both of Christian theology 
and of science. Ho became director of astrouumy and helped 
with the manutacturc of cannon. His expcriiiienc of 
promoting Christiaiiicy in Chinese dress, like a similar ticejr 
of Roberto de Nohili {1.577-1656). w.is ultimately rejected 
by the Vatican, due lo the cnacisni and rivalry of other 
missionaries. 

The merging of the three traditions into a complex and 
loose unity was accompanied by a gradual synthesis within 
Buddhisms, so that Pure Land and Chan (Meditation) 
Buddhism became elfectivcly the only main fonns, and 
themselves combined, $0 tlut for instance the practitioner 
of piety, calling on tlie name of the great Buddha Aiiiicabha 
(creator of the Pure Land whither the faithful arc to be 
iniuported after death), should ask himself who it is that 
calls on the Buddha. In oilier words, Chan methods of self- 
awareness were combined with I’urc Land devcstionalisni. 
Also vital duniig the Ming and Qiiig dynasties were various 
fonns of niessianism. often loctising on the future Buddha 
Maicreya. thought of as coming to cartli iiimiinently. 

In Confucian thought there was a swing towards a kind 
of empiricism in the Qmg period, notably through the work 
of Dai Zhen (i 72 S)- 77 ) who advocated the method of !;*>• 
slicnii or inejuiries grounded on evidence. This method went 
back to Hui Dong (1697-175S}. critical of scholars who 
negleaed ptaciicalafTamin bvoiir of metaphysical peculation 
and subjective explorations. But though Dai Zhen involved 
himself in various praciical investigations, in mathenutics 
and hydraulic eii^iiecriiig. he also engaged in a critical 
evaluation of the Confucian texts, and ultinuielysiich literary 
concerns stood in the way ofChiiiescKientific developments. 
Moreover, the iniperiil civil service scarcely rewarded 
forsvard-looking thinking Still, the eighteenth century was 
in many ways a high point in Chinese culture, underpinned 
by a rich religious and spiritual life. 

A significant contribution to Confucian thought was niade 
by Korean scholars, notably by the two thinkers Yi Huang 
(1501-70), known by his pen-name T’oegye. and Yi 1 
(1536-84). known as Yulgok. They were founders of two 
nval schools, those of Principle and Matter. In other words, 
while botli. in Nco-Confiician style, saw everything as being 
a melange of// or principle and .// or materi.il energy, they 
gave different emph.ises in relation to each's prionty. For 
T'oegye, principle could be veiled by material energy, and 
this accounts for evil. For Yulgok there was no logic in 
deeming principle as moral and matter not; goodness has to 
manifest itself in concrete individuality, since what makes 
an individual is the mixture of // ami <//• 


The overthrow of the Ming dynasty was to prove greatly 
disturbing to the Korean elite. The Ming were thought of 
.is the true bearers of Chinese — indeed all — civilization, 
while the Maiichu Or Qing were foreigiKrs. One of the 
important thinkers in redefining the position of the Korean 
nioiutchy was Yiin Hyu (1617-80). an imlependent-minded 
theorist. From his investigation of the history of dynasties 
he concluded ilut the monarch’s position and obligations 
should be defined publicly (as ilistiiict from his obligations 
as a f.unily iiienibet): this affected Yun Hyu's attitude to the 
rues surrounding the imperial position. Eventually this 
doctrine, which stressed also the need for the moral to act 
with high moral rectitude, brought him into collision with 
Sukchong, who reigned from 1674-1720. but only after he 
had served in various ministenal capacities. He took an 
independent stand also on the question of Confucian 
ortliodoxy, writing his own commentaries on the classics, a 
challenge to the traditionalisis recognition of the definitive 
position of Zliu Xi’s work. The main point which Yim Hyu 
and his followers wished to make was that civilization, though 
it luighi have the thought of Confucius at its heart, was a 
growing thing, .ind that Korea had a special destiny as the 
new bearer ofClunesc civilization 

Buddhism had undergone, in the fifteenth century, 
comiderable regubdoii and persecution by the inoiurchy: 
temple lands were confiscated, temples were not allowed in 
the main cities, and the various schools were amalgamated 
into two. one of which was Clun or Son. In the sixteenth 
century, some revival occurred, led by Sosan HyujSng 
(1540-1604) wrote not only a guide to Son practice but 
accounts of the Daoist and Confucian tradidons. with a view 
to effecting a reconciliation. 

All expression ofa modernist sirandin Confucian thinking 
.11 the end of the eighteenth century prefigured Korea’s 
ultiin.ice adapi.ition to Western and Japanese challenges. It 
is.issociated with the voluminous writings ofChongYag>'oiig 
(1762-1836). the cliief exponent of the school of practical 
learmng. He rediscovered a primordial tlieism in the thought 
of Confucius. 1 le lud come under the influence of Ricci’s 
thinking, and a number of his relatives aiul friends had been 
baptized as Catholics. For this he was e.xpelled from 
government. His prolific works included a critical review of 
Confucianism, .md be had some gr.isp of the principles of 
modem science. 

A.S well as the Cliincse-derivcd traditions, indigenous cults 
in Korea, for instance shunanisni, were importmt at a local 
level, and reverence for ancestors- Such indigenous religious 
motifs were liter to help to fomi sonic of Korea’s new 
religious movements. 

Mcaiiwlulejapan experienced a crisis during the sixtcentli 
century which related to the coming ofCatholic Chrisdanity. 
through the mission of Francis Xavier (1506-52) from 1549 
to 1551, and his successon. The femlal lord Oda Nobunaga 
(1534-82), seeking the unification of the country under his 
rule and incensed by the Buddhist resistance to his rule not 
only burned down the iiuin TcikI.ii monastery on Mount 
Hiei. ouisiifc Kyoto, but killed and pcrsecutetl thousands of 
monks: and he encouraged Chrisdanity as a counterbalance 
to Buddhism. His succi'ssor. Toyoiomi Hiikyoslu (1 5 . 3 t>- 9 !<) 
revened this policy, fearing that Christians could be 
manipulated by foreign poweis. He had twenty-six Francisc.ins 
andjapanesc convens cnicificd. Evennially tliebactlefor unity 
was won by Tokugawa Icy.isu (i 542-1616), who established 
the shoguiiate or milii.iry dictatorship at Tokyo. The 
Tokugawa regime was a system which lastetl till the Meiji 
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111 1867. and coiiipnscd a coinpreliciuivc orpiiizanon nf 
Japan, 111 which the concept of national seclusion was 
prominent, andinvolved the banislungt^foreipiiiiissinmnes. 
Japan was oqtanized as a Uiiddhisi nation. Such trade with 
the outside as was albwcd was cKinncllcd through the port 
of Nagasaki, sia Dutch and Chinese merchants. 

The shogiitiate reinforced their legitmucy by emphasizing 
the sacred ntual surrounding the iinperiai bmily who were. 
Iiowever. without power. They reorganized BiiddliLsni in a 
comprehensive system of parishes. Generally, both religions 
and philosophical thought was subordin.iicd to die needs of 
the regime. The crowning ideology of the Tokiigawa regime 
was a form of Neo-Confuci.mism. but all ethical and spiritual 
systems were supposed to support the hierarchical 
arraiigenieiit of socicR-. divided rigidly into four classes — 
wamors.finnen. artisans aiHiiiiercliaiits. A synthesis between 
Coiifucian teachings and the ideal of the heroic w.irrior 
{Imslii) was achieved in the thinking of Yamag.i Soko 
(1622-85), "’ho identified the superior man or gentleman 
oftlie Confuci.in tradition and military elite. Moreover, with 
the centralization oi feudal .idiiuiustration and the stamping 
out of civil war he sketched a new range ofocciipauons for 
soldiers, which would need a now level of education In 
shon. nurtial skills and superior conduct were blended iii a 
refined code of chivalry suiuble for the new age. 

The major ideology of the court was a relatively 
conservanveinterprctauoii of the school ofZhuXi. especially 
through the work of Hayaslii Razan (7585-1657) and his 
family Also importaiH in stressing propriety of tiehaviour 
rather than the expression ofeinotions was the Kiinon school, 
headed by Yamazaki Ansia (161S-82). There was also some 
exploration of the idealist thought of Wang Yang-inii^, 
especially in the seventeenth century, when the tliciitcs of 
inniitive insight and its linkage with action had relevance to 
the I’lo/iidu ideal. Eventually the Wang school would have 
an important role in the final dissolution of the Tokugawa 
system and its replacement by the Meiji order. 

Duddhisin was brought under political control through 
the parish system. In theory every househoki was afiiluced 
toj temple, and this led to a growth in the miinbet oftemples. 
but at the expense of tlieir freedom and creativity. The 
conflict with Chnstianicy implied that each person had to 
have a certificate of not belonging to a forbidden faith. All 
this was part of the centralization of the Tokugawa system 
and Its closure, so that trade and other contacts with (lie 
outside world were rigorously controlled. 

The seventeenthandeighteenth centuries also s.iwa revival 
of Japan’s ancient religinus culture ami tlie fonnaiion of a 
Shinto ideology. Wlule Uuddhisni. asckewherc in Asia, had 
Rid no great difficulty in accepting the spints or fcimii as 
forces, ultinutcly impeimaiiem. witliiii the cosmos, and 
blending Sliiiitontuals with Uuddliist practices. Coiifitcianisin 
svas also brought to bear, ideiiiilying the supreme being or 
Great Uliiiiuie with one or other of the great primordial 
Iscimis. More sigiuficantly, in the eighteenth century there 
wasa movenient known as Kokugaku orNatismal Learning 
which sought to go back to ii.itional beginmiigs and the old 
religion, before its coiitaiiunation by foreign ideas and cults. 
The founder of the school was Kamo no Mabuchi 
(1697-1769). Some wnters in this tradition argued for the 
essentiaJ superiority of Shinto to other religions, and diis 
served to c.xpress the lutioiiahst rthos ofTokugawa J.ipan. 

Thesyst«u wasan interesting experiment in de.iting with 
the perceived e.xtenial menace of the West, as symbolized 
by Chnsdanity in particular, by a ngi Jy controlled organization 


of society Despite this some Japanese maintained their 
Christian religion secretly, and some 40,000 such bclievets 
emerged during the Meiji restoration. Generally speaking, 
however, the blend of Buddhist and indigenous rites, 
ConfucLan ethics and philosophy and the revival of interest 
in ancient Japanese values provided a stable, though not 
especially creative, ideology. 

To the south of Japan in the vast Pacific region. European 
voyages had a nussive impact. In the sixteenth century the 
Spaniards took control of much nf the Philippines, and 
indigenous religions were brgely supplanted by Catholic 
Chnstiaiiity. vigorously organized by Spanish priests. 
I’olyiu-si.1. Mebiiesi.i, Micronesia, Australia and New Zealand 
were comprehensively alTectcd by the renutkablecightecnth- 
century voyages ofCaptam Cook (i 728-79), which prepared 
the way for colonization. In 1788 New South Wales was 
founded as a British penal colony, and thus began the 
devastanng contact with European diseases and ambitions 
which decimated Aborigine culture. 

I'lie world of the Pacific Kid taken its shape from the great 
sea voyages of the Polynesian peoples, which started before 
the Common Era and were complete by the fourteenth 
century when the second great wave of migrants came to 
New Zealand. Religion vvasda’iichedin various key concepts 
such as chat of hipu or taboo, controlling the behaviour which 
was coiiunandcd or forbidden, iiiitiia or numinous power 
which lurked in die nacunl phenomena of ocean, thunder, 
mouiii.iiii, fire, and so on, and the deities including such 
creator figures as Tangaroa. godofthe ocean. Also important 
was the great tnckster figure of Polynesian culture, Maui, 
ancestor of the human race, who bends divine forces to 
human uses. As in other relatively small-scale societies, the 
signs of lucure were read to figure out the actions and 
inteiicions of the gods, and society included specialists in 
visions and dreams, as well as in ritual .ictivities. Much of 
this religion, and its analogues in Melanesia and Micronesia, 
was to be disptacev^ by missionary Christianity, which also 
brought literacy into the region and with it new views about 
sacred power. 

Australian religion centred myrhically on the pniiiordial 
Dream Time, when supernatural beings were engaged in 
creative processes. Widespread also was the practice of 
totemisni. in which tlicre was thought to be a bonding 
between a pariicubr group or iiulividiial with some naninl 
spears of phenomenon It was part of the larger conception 
ofa close symbiosis between humans and the rest of their 
eimroimient Alsongiiul culture was masterly in its control 
ot the forces of survival in the very hanh landscape of so 
much ot Australia. Apart from some ailtnral exchanges with 
Melanesia to the north, the Australians were able to develop 
111 separation from the rest of the world until the arrival of 
Eiiro|H'.ms in the late eighteenth century. Diseases spread 
rapidly 1 he European conception oflandliolding was quite 
diflerent from the Aiistr.ihan perception oftheit relationship 
to the territories through which they ranged. The encounter 
between the two races proved to be tragiefor the Aborigines. 

Between the sixiecntli and eighteenth centuries classical 
religion in sub-Saharan Afnca was increasingly affected by 
outside forces - the conuuucd stimulus of Islamic cultures 
penetrating from the north, the arrival of the Portuguese as 
far .IS the Horn of Africa, the effects of both European and 
Arabian sbve and gold trades, and the esublishment of the 
Cape colony by the Dutch. 

In the sahel region was an important empire, known as 
Songhay, founded by Muhaiiuiiad Askiya in 1493, including 
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(hcimporunnuercjiicikciiy oiTiiiihukiu..ilsoniniiiportaiit 
hbiiuc intcUcccual centre. Liter in parts ofWest Alrica duniig 
the last (]uarter of the seventeenth cencury and into the 
eighteenth a series ofholy scruples or jiluuis had revolutionary 
efTei'ts on a number ofkingilonN which operateda somewhat 
syitcrvtic system, blending classical African cults and Islamic 
beliets. These struggles sers-ed to lefomi Islam through the 
takeover of power by stricter adherents. 

In the 1 lorn of Africa the Sonuhs launched a ji'/iih/against 
Ethiopia, wliich had long maintained itself as tlie only long¬ 
standing Christian power in Africa. In nonheni Abyssinia. 
Ottomans supported tlie JiliJd of Ahmed Gran against (hc 
Christian south in 1540s. The .arrival of the Portuguese led 
to the ultimate defeat of the invasion in 1545. Tins paved 
the w.iy for iiKrcasmgJcsuit inllurnce. which led to a short¬ 
lived union between the ancient Fthiopi.in Church ami 
Kome. in the reign of Susenyos (1607-52). Ethiopia's 
indepcndrnt ami higltlv traditional faith iiiaiiic.imcd itself. 
jikI later was to become the focus of many Black aspirations, 
especially in the Western Hemisphere. Gold trade from 
Wcsicnt Suilin was responsible for tlie spre.td of Islam there 
The slave-trade, conduited by Europeans- most successfully 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by the Utiibh 
and the Portuguese - led to certain shifts of power from the 
older states of the sahei to the forest kingdoms ofWest Africa, 
together with the depopubtton of regions such as Angola. 
It caused the imngling of African cultures in the Western 
Hetimpherc. .and the creation of new fonns of spirituality 
such as Haitian voodoo, where Catholic and Afncan and 
other elements blended. Such states as Ashanti. Yoruba. 
Benin and Dahomey benefited from the trade. In East Africa, 
the Arab trade spread Islam, from such centres as Zanzibar. 

but over nauch of sub-Saliaran Africa there was a 
continuance of classical religions, which loosely embraced 
certain central ideas, such as the existence of a High God, 
some sense of the alienation of our ancestors from Cod. the 
prevalence ofa multiplicity oflcsser but more accessible gods, 
the vital importance of healing, witchcraft and other 
accoinphshnienis of ntiial specialists, shamanic expenenccs 
in which visionaries consort with supernatural powers, and 
the reverencing of ancestors- Such belief could be blended 
111 varying ways with orthodox Islam and Christianity 

In the south of Africa a Dutch post was established at the 
Cape in 1652. This originally w.« meant as a supply post for 
the ships bound to and from South Asia and the East Indies. 
Gradually it extended into an agricultural setdement with a 
predominantly Dutch-speaking population (but with an 
admixture of Huguenot and other European migrants) who 
imported slaves from Ponuguesc Africa and from Indonesia 
and Malaysia. Inteniiarriage between Whiles and others gave 
rise to the so-called Coloured or mi.\ed-racc group The 
religion of the settlers was a fairly strict Calviiusm. often 
emphasizing the need for separate cultures even despite the 

vs-idespreadpracticeofcoliabitationbciweenraccs.Numbcis 

ofEuropeansweresnial):perh.ii>5i5.oooinihelatecightccnth 

century The spread of European fanning brought both 
cultural and economic conflicts between the Bantu of the 
region, notably the Xhosa on the c.isteni frontier. 

Across the worid the period from the si.xtcenih to the 
eighteenth century saw the completion of various processes 
alTectiiig and affected by religion. The Hen.iissance and the 
Refomution m Europe had set in ir.tin turbulent forces 
which tended towards the emeigcnce of the nation-state, 
which in turn cvolveil religious ideologies, typically enforcing 
one kind ofChnstian practice as being (he nonn for citizens. 


The United Slates was unusual m alfinning the separation 
of Church and St.ue. Still, the second half of the eigineemh 
century saw the laying down of the foundations for secular 
ideologies. 

At the same time, religiosity was a vital European export, 
in p.irticular through the consolidation in the eighteenth 
century of the Catholic faith m Central and South America. 
<btl>alic missioiuries had also had their modest successes 
elsewhere, in fiarts of Africa, in South India, in China. 
Brotesuulism’s chief effect was the iinplaniaiioii ofl’rotestani 
communities m North America: the radical Refonnatioii. 
combined with the emphasis on reason as an Enlighteiunenc 
v.iluc, had drawn the American Founding Fathers to the 
CliurLii-Stjte separation. 

Tlie iiiiluenccorsea powerwasls^miingtobcfek across 
the worltl Japan liasl dcciikd. with some perspicacity, that 
it iies-dtd to turn against F.urope.in penetration {it later came 
to sec that the acceptance of certain European ideas and 
practices was necessary for survival, hence the Meiji 
restoration). Its tight Tokugawa system lud advantages. But 
China while noticing some effects of European adventurism 
in thccighteeiith century was not much alerted to its dangers, 
Tlte eighteenth century was in any case a luxuriant period 
in the development of religious and philosophical values, 
and Chinese values were much .tdmired in Europe. South 
Asia was, however, being heavily penetnted by the West. 
Mughal civilization wasiiidecline, and there was some revival 
ofHincliiism and the crearionofa new Sikh power. Buddhism 
was at rather a low ebb, luit merely in Sn Ltiika. but also in 
Japanese life, where Tokugawa control accounted for its lack 
of creativity. On the other hand. Islamic culture was making 
iinponam iiiroash into Malaysi.i and Indonesia. Its refonn in 
Arabia was significant, but basically it was not until after 17*^9 
that Muslim countries at all came to grips with the underlying 
senousiiess of the Western ch.allenge. Wahhabi punianism 
spread in North Africa and India. 

in Africa, the sbve-trade continued to dram some of the 
areas ofWest and E.i 5 t Africa. While there were other effects 
of Western colonial expansion, they ssere relatively simll 
compared with the seeping southwards of Islamic religion 
and ailture. In the meantime north Asia from Russia to the 
Pacific saw an inunenseex-pansion ofRussiaiivaluesand religion. 
Aselsewheresmaller-sc.iiesocietieswere under great pressure 
from Western colonial expansion and cultural transfer. 

In brief, the period from i 49 i «o >789 w.is a cnicial one 
for many religions. 

The period saw a notable expansion of both Islam and 
Chtistianiry.laigelyat the e.xpensc ofindigenouspolytheistic 
belief-systems, as in Afnca and Latin America. But the new 
composite Tndo-Islamic' culture made highly significant 
inroads into Indian culture and in South-East Asia, which 
had .1 parti.iUy IiKlian civilization. In South Asia it bid the 
foundations ofits modern m.assive presence, andin Indoiicsb 
was ssxll on the way to penetrating w hat is now the worlil's 
most populous nation. Christianity during the period 
extended Id terriion.il grip not only in the Americas but 
across much of northern Asia, through the extension of 
Russia It was less successful in establishing itself in areas 
donriiiaied by the other great traditions 

Though European expansion was largely due to a sm.ill 
number of invemioiis. such as new methods of navigation 
and fighting, it was backed up by a new worid-view, just 
beginning on the path to express the values of scientific 
enquir>', new uses of reason and a kind of vague correlation 
of civilization with Christianity. For better or worse these 
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forces had an iimneine impact on the rest of the world. In 
the late eiglueenth century we stood on the brink of the 
creation of a world civilization. Most countries including 
Europe itself and America were not yet ready fur tile forces 
which they had helped to unleash. Religious forces reniaiiH'd 
■inportaiii •- in fact they underwent revival in Britain. 
AjiK'rica. and in part' of Islam (for example Arabia and West 
Africa); as also new mure secular values. 

In Islam, twotreiuisdeveloped; punraiuc.ll hiiHlinientalism 
or adaptation to Modeinism tluougli iiljlihiiJ. or interpretation 
of basic sources for nioileni needs. 
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THE STUDY OF NATURE AND THE UNIVERSE 


Stiven J. Harris 


From 3 global prrsprctivr the liftcrotli tlirotigh cightrenth 
centimes must rank as one ol the most d>'iumic and complex 
periods of the post-classical era, for these centuries arc 
distinguished by a theretolbre uiinutched intensification of 
hostile clashw between peoples. Indeed, when we consider 
that this period witnessed the fall of Constantinople (1453) 
at the hands of the Ottoman Turks, the decimation of the 
Aatec and Inca empires m the sixteenth century by Spanish 
conciuistaduts and European disease, tile consohdation of 
Mughal rule m India under Akbar (1542-1605), .and tiie 
.Manchu lenninaiion of the Ming Dynasty in Ciiina (1644). 
we may be tempted to see it solely in terms of the grand 
themes ofiiiilitary conquest and political hegemony. Yet we 
must not lose sight of the fact that this was also a period 
matked by great intellectual activity and peaceful cultural 
exchange among peoples. However significant these lutsh 
contests of power were in the history of nations, they ought 
not cause us to neglect the many - and perhaps equally 
Significant — developments in the history of knowledge. We 
should tliereforc not be siirpnsed to find chat this period was 
also an exiraordiiianly rich one in regard to the study of 
nature and the mtcmaticnal conunercc m natural knowledge. 

The most concentrated - though by no means the only 
- episode of innovation in the study of nature occurred in 
Western Europe where ascries of theoretical, mclhodologica! 
and technical break-ihrouglis culminated in the so-called 
scientific revolution oftheseventeenth century. Often viewed 
as a watershed in the history of science, the scientific 
revolution is taken to mark the demise of the ancient and 
medieval tradition of a qualitative aiul spcciilanve natural 
philosophy and the rise of modern mathematical .ind 
experimental sciences. Its central accomplishment was the 
abandonment of the finite, spherical. spaiiaUy closed and 
geocentric cosmos of Anstotle and Ptolemy in lavour of the 
heliocentric universe ofCopermcus and Newton. Ai its core, 
the ttansidon from an Earth-centred to a sun-centred world 
picture was essentially a debate in ilic fields of astronomy 
and cosmology and depended in the first instance upon 
often highly technical deiaib accessible only to a handful 
of mathemaiically-tr.iined specialists. These technical 
innovations, however, carried in their wake profound 
implications for other saeiiccs (especially physics, geography 
and mathematics) and even moreiniporuntly helped establish 
new standards of evidence ,ind cxpiaiuiion. From the early 
seventeenth century onward natural philosophers placed 
increasing empluisis on those aspects of the natural world 
susceptible to mathematical analysis and promoted 


explanations couched in terms of the iiiecluiiical interaction 
of mateii.il bodies. Accoiiipanyiiig the inatheniatization of 
theory and the mechanization of explanation was a shift m 
the definition and evaluation of evidence; qualitative 
speculations regarding self-evident experience’ (for example, 
castial observation of the fall of a stone or the hotness of fire) 
c>'pical of traditional Aristotelian natural philosophy gave 
way to quantitative measurement and instrument-mediated 
analysis of‘experimental evidence' (for example, systematic 
measurements ofa barometer enclosed witliin an air pump). 
While instruments, experiments and quantification all h.id 
medieval andeven ancient precedents, they had never before 
been iiuegrated into a systematic program of research nor 
pursued with such energy and breadth of appUcation. 

Copcniicanism also railed into question the remarkable 
synthesis between Anslotelian natural philosophy and 
Christian theology accomplished dnni^ the High Middle 
Ages, a synthesis which succeeded in creeling upon 
Anstotelian—and therefore geocentric-foundations a world 
picture the very architecture of which was thought to reflect 
the moral order of the Christian faiih Wh.it was most 
disturbing was the apparent contradiction between 
Copernican theory and cert.iin passages in the Bible that 
seemed to support a geocentric cosmos. Tims by tlie early 
sevenieeiuh centur>' Copcrnicanism was no longer just a 
piece of technical astronomy hut a pressing matter of 
philosophical, metaphysical and even theological concern. 
The abandonment of the Christianized Aristoteban cosmos 
ofthc Middle Ages audits repbccincnt by a new hcliocentnc 
cosmos was not only a seminal movement in the origin of 
modern science, it also marked a highly significant episode 
in the cultural transfomianon of the West. For this was one 

of the very few times in history that a cultiir.il elite abandoned 

its traditional cosmology' in favour of a new luniral order 
for largely inicrnal, coiicepnial reasons and not because it 
was compelled to do so by external forces (such as militiry 
conquest or political revolution). Indeed, openness to 
innovation became one of the most important values in die 
ethos of the ‘new science' of the sevciuecnth century 
(Hannan, 19S0./wssim). 

Given the importance of these transformations in the 
history of the West, it is both surpnstng and icvealing to 
discover how difTiculi it was to 'export' them to other learned 
cultures of the day. However significant the scientific 
revolution has been in the history of the West, its central 
cosmological aiulconceptu.il claims maile but liniitcd impact 
on the other learned ailture of the time. The sun-centred 
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cosmos tciiiJititrd almost exclusively a Euro^'ean conceit that 
failed to touch. leioJune transfonn. traditional Muslim, Indian. 
Chinese orjapanese world-views. This is not to say. however, 
tlut there was litde or no cross-cultural excluiigc of scicntiric 
knowledge. Quite the contrary. While some of the techniques 
and inununenu associated with the Western revolution in 
astronomy travelled quite extensively, it was the largely 
unrelated fields of iutiit.il liistory. geography, botany, and 
phamiacology that participated most strongly in the 
intentational exchange ofnatiiral knowledge. 1*1.1111 and animal 
specimens, geographic.il ckita, descriptions of remote peoples 
and places circuhied at uiipiccedcnted rates (sec Pigtire 7). 

Wliilc not utirel.ited, these twti lines of development - 
the transition from a geocentric to a heliocentric cixiiios and 
the international exchange of natural knowledge — have 
typic.illy been treated separately and with dilTcrent ciuplusis. 
The lomier has often been viewed .is central 10 (sonietiines 
even synoiiyaiious with) the scientific revolution while the 
tatter lias (until rccendy) bc“cn given .1 sc-condary role .xs pan 
of a vaguely Oaconian programme of daca-gathering. 
Whatever their relative significance and mutual relations, 
we might, lor the purpose of exposition, susuin (his division 
and consider first the 'revolution in .istronoiiiy’and then the 
'commerce m natural knowlct^te'. Before recounting the 
emetgciKc of the new heliocentric world, we must first 
review the world that was lost. 

The ancient Greek cosmos devised by Aristotle (384-322 
UC) foniied the conceptual foundation for the ancient and 
medieval cosmos largely bcc.vuse it succeeded in accounting 



■Si'iiftr Johann Adiiii Sclull vnn (Jell. Yua>i-<Uii^ Sliw, Beijing. 
1626, repr. in I. 13 . Caihcn. Album uf Sdeuer, New York, lySo. 


foragieat number of (he most obvious features ufthe physical 
world, .and it did so with a great economy and consistency. 
Its essential structure may be visualized as a series of nested 
spherical shells, each of which is clear as crystal, rigid and 
free to route with a steady and unending motion about an 
independent axis. The l.argest of these crystalline spheres, 
marking the ouicniiost liiiiii of the physical universe, has 
affixed to it the stirs .ind its rotation once every 24 hours 
accounts for their nightly motion from east to west. As we 
move inward toward the centre of the stellar sphere, we find 
a scries of successively smaller crystalline spheres whose 
roiJiioiis account for die motions of the planets, sun. and 
moon At the very centre of this layered, onion-like world 
is the Earth. Although also spherical in sliape, the Earth is 
lundamenully ditrerciicfroiiithespheresofthe celestial realm. 
The terrestrial region consists of four traiisniuiahle elements 
(earth, water, air and fire), while the moon and .ill celestial 
objects (including the cryvulliiie spheres) are composed of 
ether, or ‘quintessence’ (that is, the fifth eleiueiu’). At the 
geometric centre of the cosmos is earth, the heaviest element, 
surrounded by more or less spherical shells of water (also 
he.ivy)and ilien ofair and fire (both light elements), the last 
of which extends up to the orb containing the moon. Thus 
the Aristotelian cosmos is a phiiuH. with neither laq^e-scale 
void nor microscopic vacuum, where every element and 
object has a ‘natural place' defined in relation to the centre 
and circumference of the cosmic sphere. 

In addition to sketching the gross anatomy of the world. 
Aristotle also oudineditsphysiologybyindicating the general 
physical principles he thought governed its motions. If a 
terrestrial element is forcibly removed from its resting place 
It will endeavour to return via ‘natural motion', either 
downward for earth and water or upward for air and fire, to 
Its 'natural place'. Thus, even though terrestrial elements are 
subject to constant cliumingand change (or. in Aristucelian 
temis. 10 generation and corruption'), all terrestrial motions 
are short-lived and serve to return elemental objects to their 
lutural pLices and natural state, which is rest. Tliis is all in 
marked contrast to the celestial realm, where heavenly spheres 
e.xperience neither decay nor alteration of any sort and move 
perpetually in unifonn circular motion - the only type of 
motion appropnatc for the changeless and perfect lieavens- 

Brojdly conceived and internally conristent, the 
Aristotelian cosmos offered a picture of the world that 
accorded well with everydiy observations .md experiences 
By the same token. Aristotle's cosmology tested upon 
re.tson.ible issuiiiptioiis and well-reason arguments; it thus 
provided both the broad tlieorctical framework and derailed 
conceptml tools necessary to susrain a rich tradition in 
speculaiive natural pliilosopliy. It was largely the Greek- 
speaking regions of the eastern Mediterranean, from 
Alex.iiidria in Egypt to Coimantinople. that sustained a more 
or less continuous literary tradition of Aristotelian 
coiiuneiiur)', criticismandelaboration. The most importanc 
period by fit was the eflJorescence of Arab, Penian and 
northern Indian - or. more generally, Islantic - scholarship 
from till- ninth through fourteenth centuries. Much of this 
Graeco-Arabic scieiitific corpus became a part of the 
intellectual culture of Western Europe for the first time 
beginning in tile tss cifth century when it was translated from 
Arabic into Latiu. 

In the medieval period. Latin scholars and theologians 
forged a world-view that was structurally based on the 
geocentric cosmos of Aristotelian natural philosophy and yet 
preserved theprerogativesofthe creator-god oftheChristian 
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trjJuion. In this Christiaiuzcd version of Aristoik', the god 
of Genesis fashioned » vast and beautiful celestial world, the 
grandeur and incomiptibility of which bore testimony to 
his creative power. Yet he placed humankind - his ‘special 
creation' made in his own image - upon a central Earth 
subject not only to decay andcorruption but located (morally 
as well as geometrically) as tar as possible from the muautcrial 
Iteaven, or empyrean ceaLii, where he. his attending angels, 
and the elect resided Thus in the lunds of Latin scholars the 
natur.tl order ot the Aristotelian cosmos was iicide to signily 
the moral order of the Christian faith. 

The beginning of the end of this grand edidee is 
traditiomlly dated to i>4}. the year the I’olUh canon and 
.imateur astronomer Sichol.ts Copemiais (b 1473) published 
his magisterial work cntiiled lie n'lvhiiuniiinu'thiiiuiuvlesiiiim 
(‘On the Revolutions of the Heavenly Spheres’) and, 
coincidentally, the year of his death. In fact, the idea of a 
heliocentric planetary system probably first occuned to him 
around 1510. soon aher an intensive period of study in 
northern Italy (1496-1303). and was written up before 1514 
m maiuiscnpt fonn under the title Ci'inmeiiMrii’liif (‘Little 
Commentary’) Despite its profound cosmological 
iiuplicaiioiis. Copernicus’s treatise svas essentially a technical 
work in planeury theory written very much in the tradition 
of Graeco-Arabic kinematic astronomy (Svvcrdlow and 
Neugebauer, 1984. pp. 6-9). 

At the cote ofthis tradition was the work of the Alexandrian 
Greek. Claudius Ptolemy (fl. AR 150). The translation of his 
/l/i«<iy>rsf from Arabic into Latin by Gerard of Cremona 
(1114-87) brou^t this tradition to the West for the first 
time. Arnvmg about the same time as Aristotle’s cosmology 
and natural philosophy. Ptolemy’s astronomy was also 
assniulaicd into Western universities, though because of its 
higlily lechnical nature it was neither as widely studied nor 
as ihorougNy mastered as Anstotle. It was not until the mid- 
fifteenth century, in the several publications of the Gcmian 
astronomer-humanists Georg Peurbach (i 423 "<^ 9 ) and 
Johann Regiomontanus (1436-76). that the problems 
and complexities of Ptolemaic astronomy became 
coniprchensible to Western astronomers. Copernicus s own 
education in astronomy rested s<]uarely upon their works, 
and his presuppositions, methods, and goals were entirely 
consistent with Ptolemaic astronomy. His purpose was not 
to overthrow this tradition but to rc-esublish it upon what 
he thought were its proper classical foundations. In chissense 
he was not a revolutiotury but a refonuer. And wliile liis 
single innovation in astronomy - exchanging die position 
of the sun and Earth - would later be taken up and turned 
into a ’revolution’ by others, his works (and intentions) can 
only be understood as a continuation of die Graeco-Arabic 
tradition (Swerdlow and Neugebauer, 19S4, pp. 41-6)- 

The goal of classical Greek astronomy was simple: to 
account for the complex motion of the planets (including 
the sun and moon) in terms of a composition of nnifomi 
circular motion. The task was therefore essentially gcoiiictnc 
and kinematic: that is. to reduce planetary motions to simple 
geometric models without regard to the forces or causes of 
those motions. It was Plato (429-348 UC) who first articulated 
the programme to 'save (or give a rational account ot) the 
phenomena' and who insisted that astronomers employ only 
kiiiifonn circular motion. This constraint was not oidy a 
practical matter (the geometry of the circle was well 
understood) but also an aestheric one since circular motion 
was understood to be ‘ctemar (that is. capable of endless 
repetition) and hence the most perfect of all motions. With 


Its theoretical framework finiily established, classical Greek 
.astronomy flourished, especially in Alexandna, for the next 
several centuries and culniiiuied in the work of Ptolemy 

Copernicus tells us (in the preface of his work of 1343) 
dut he was distressed by Ptolemy’s use of the equant (a 
geometrical constniciion that caused planets to move at 
irregular rates), which he saw as an egregious violation of 
die platonic principle of unifonn circular motion. I ie argues 
fiinlier th.it Ptolemy’s planetary models are a hodge-podge 
of constructions Cnionsicts' he calls them) in which the 
par.unctcrs for each model are assigned arbitrarily and hence 
the entire stniciure lacks unity of plan and internal 
consistency. It is the desire to construct an astronomy 
embodying principles of simplicity and haniiony that 
eiiiboldcned him to propose the heliocentnc theory. Yet 
even here Copernicus can point to classical precedents, 
especi.illy the work of Aristarchus of Samos (fl 270 uc) who 
first proposed a sun-centred system. 

Copernicus believed he could achieve his goals by making 
three geometrically simple clsai^es: (i) fix the sun at the centre 
of the pl.metary system; (2) have the Earth revolve around 
tlie sun once a year; and (3) cause the Earth to route once a 
day about ic axis. In the Ptolemaic system, all the planets 
share an annual motion while the Earth remains at rest. 1 his 
seemingly arbitrary redundancy in planetary motion could 
be eliminated by giving the Eanli an annual revoludon about 
die sun By the same token, the daily rotation of the Earth 
would eliminate the need for the outermost sphere, which 
by definition was the largest thing in the universe, to rotate 
once a day. The heliocentric system did not violate the classical 
principle of uniform circular motion, and retrograde motion 
waseasilyexplained.ThusCopeniicus’5‘radical step’in trading 
the positions of the Earth and sun depended upon two 
interrelated matters, the ability ofaheliocentric plan to resolve 
technical problems in Ptolemaic astronomy and his belief that 
the physical world must embody the platonic principles of 
simplicity and lianiioiiy (see Figure 8). 

Whatever technical and aesthetic advantages the 
Copernicansystemniayhave had. there were many objections 
raised against it. First of all, in order to attain predictive 
accuracy Copernicus was forced to add approxiiiutely the 
same number of epicycles to his heliocentric system as are 
found ill the Ptolemaic. Yet even with these cumbersome 
additions, Copernicus’s predictions were no more accurate 
overall than Ptolemy’s. Seemingly more devastating were 
the physical objections since by putting the Earth in motion 
Copernicus was doing great violence to the fuiidanicnials of 
Aristotle’s natural philosophy. Given die fact that Earth was 
a large massive object, what force could possibly keep it in 
motion around the sun and upon its axis? Even if such a 
force could be imagined and the Earth were in motion, why 
do we sense neitlier this movement nor the wind that must 
necessarily blow against us as we spin around? If the Earth 
is no longer at the centre of the univene, how are the 
downward motions of heavy things and the upward motions 
of light things to be explained? If the Earth is made into a 
pl.mct moving about in the heavens like other planets, how 
could die fundamental Aristotelian distinction between 
‘tcttesiriar and ‘celestial’ realms be maintained? In a word, 
geocentric physics andhelioccmticastronomy were mutually 
mconipatible; Copemican motions made no sense within an 
Aristotelian costiios just as Anstotelian motions made no 
sense within a Copemican cosmos. Tlic physical problem 
that the Copemican theory faced was thus as simple to state 
as it svas difficult to overcome; if one wished to preserve the 
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FiguK S In the hclioccnirk ntudel, both the Earth (inner orhit) 
and the superior planet (middle orbit) move clockwise, but as 
the Earth catches up to (B. ^ and passes (H. M) the superior 
pbnt t, the apparent position of the plaiKC a);aiiist the backdrop 
of fixed starts (outer circle) scents to execute a reirus^adc iihmioii 
(I*, T, X. A). 

Sourtc. Oatileo (*a]ilei s Dialog '. . , ri>pr,i r tiuc AlaiUwi Sitlciui dci 
Xk'iiili' TolciiuUo e CoprrmViiiH’, FlorciKc, trija. 

tlrcorctical elegance of the heliocentric system, then it ssould 
be necessary to construct a new physics compatiWc with a 
moving Earth. 

In adcliiioii to prohlcmsofpretlicri ve accur.icy and physical 
iiiiplatisibihiy. there were also problems of authority: not 
only was tile weight of tradition on the side of Ptolciiiy but 
the authority of the Bible came to fall increasingly on the 
side of geocentricism. The growing tensions between 
Protestants and Catholics in the final decades of the sixteenth 
century drove theologians on both siiles to adopt strongly 
literalist interpretations of the Bible. Tims the few passages 
in Scripture that seemed to indicate a moving sun and fi.xcd 
Earth were understood to be descriptions of pliysical reality 
(medieval exegetes would have favoured figurative and 
.lUegorical incerpreutions). Thus by 1600 the reception of 
Copernicaii thcoiy hadproceeded very slowly; only a handful 
of maclienutical ascroiioiiiers and a few theologians even 
concerned themselves widi the question, their discussions 


ofit wercscancrcd in a small number of academic publications 
and private correspondence, and its prospects as a physically 
valid theory of the heavens seemed very dim indeed. By 
1700, however, most of the leading astronoincn ,ind natural 
philosophers of Europe had completely abandoned 
geocenensm in favour of a heliocentric world view and 
rejected much of Aristotelian natural philosophy. This 
reiiiaikable cransfutniatioa depended upon three 
developments: (1) a series of dramatic astronomical 
observ.itions (both naked-eye and telescopic); (2) crucial 
modifications to heliocentric theory itself; and (3) the 
development of an alteriucive to Aristotelian physics. 

In the last quarter of the sixteenth centuiy the Danish 
astronomer. Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), engaged in an 
extensive programme of naked-eye observanons He was 
motivated 111 large part hy the discrepancies he had found in 
Piolenuic and Coperiiican predictions. In the midst of these 
observations, there suddenly appeared in 1572 in the 
constellation Cassiopeia a new star - the first ever olwerved 
in the West. Tycho’s precise measurements of the ’new star’ 
(actually die explosion of a previously-existing but dim star) 
convinced him that it was part of the stellar Sphere. For 
Tycho this was incontrovertible proof that the stellar region 
was subject to alteration, thus contradicting the Aristuieliaii 
notion of a changcl«s heaven. A few yean later, in 1577, a 
bright comet apiieareslatulTycho made careful ine.isumnents 
of its motion. He demonstrated first, chat it lay in the celestial 
realm (thereby contradicting the Aristotelian assertion that 
comets were atmospheric, .iiul thus terrestrial, phenomena) 
and second, that its motion carried it through the orbs of 
several planets. This latter conclusion was higNv significant 
since it rendered the Aristotelian notion of ngid crysulhiie 
spheres untenable. Although these observations could do 
nothing in themselves to decide between the Copcmican 
and Ptolemaic systems, they did serve to call into doubt the 
traditional assiiinpiions underlying the Aristoceli.m cosmos. 
More importamly, the inadiiiissibilicy of crystalline spheres 
allowed Tycho to postulate yet another world-system, the 
so-called geo-heliocemnc model, in which all planets orbit 
the sun as the sun orbits a cciittal and stationary E.mh. The 
Tychonic system initially seemed the perfect compromise; 
it lud the advaiiugc of retaining the simplitj-ing aspects of 
Copeniicus’s heliocentric s>-steiii while preserving Aristotle’s 
geocentric phj-sics. However. Tycho himself was unable to 
give his sclienutic moiicl the technical detail necessary to 
imke it j-icld predictions (Thoren, 1990, passim). 

With this goal in mind, he had invited the youi^ and 
niathenuiically-taIcntedCenmn astronomer,Johann Kepler 
(1571-1630), to join him 111 Prague and help him perfect his 
geo-lKlioceiitric model, hi a death-bed scene fraught with 
irony. Tycho gave peniiission to Kepler to use his 
observ.itionoJ d.ita on the condition that he perfect the 
niachciiLitics of the geo-heliocentric system. The latter, 
liowevTt. was already deeply committed to the Copcniicau 
theoiy. His final promise to thcdyii^Tyclio notwithstanding, 
Kepler nmuediately set about using the data to vindicate 
Copernicus. After years of difficult work and frequent 
setbacks, Kepler w.is able to publish in I609 his Asln<iiomia 

A’.-i-aC.MewAstTonoiny’)itiwhichheprcservedahcljocentric 

system - but only after making a number of crucial changes. 
First .iiid most sigiuficanily, he abandoned the central tenet 
of classical astronomy by jettisoning uiufonn circuhr morion 
altogether and replacing it with elliptical orbits. Second, he 
placed the sun at one of the two foci of each orbital ellipse 
.ind made it the engine dnving planets around theif orbits. 
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And ihird, he devised two laws (tlic area law and periiid law) 
that enahlo him to predict planetary positions with 
unprecedented accuraty. 

Kepler's innovations in many ways teptesent a more 
dramatic break with the past than Copernicus's, for it was 
he who discarded the hnulaineiiul principles that had ilefiiicd 
the Graeco-Arabic — and Copeniican - traditions in 
asitonomy tor 1,500 yean: gone were cr>stalliue spheres, 
unifonii circular motion and the I'loleniaic apparatus of 
epicycles, deferents and equants. Kepler replaced these 
essentially peomriric.'il and kineniaik constructions with 
tlirec simple and interrelated physic.il laws. I lis purpose was 
no longer simply to describe the motion of planers but to 
explain them dynaniicdly in tenns of physu.il forces. He 
thus postulated a centr.ilforceciiia'.iatmg tromthe sun, which 
he believed (correctly) rotated upon its axis, as the cause ol 
orbital motion Although his scheme lurnecH out tu be 
iinss'orkable. hic attempt to toniiuLte planetary theory in 
tenns of celestial dynaimcs nude him one ofthe pioneers of 
modern astronomy 

Despite the os-crwhelming inipottance of Kepler's 
contribution, his work failed to become the rallying point 
for heliocentric astronomy- Rather, it was the spceucular. 
cliougli btgely iTtcumsUiitial, evidence olGilileo's telescopic 
observations that tunied Copernicus's obscure technical 
theory- into a widely debated issue Galileo did not himself 
invent the telescope, but he was .adept at making very good 
ones and succeeded in tunuiig it into a serious astronomical 
mstrunicnt. Many of his iiK>st significant observations were 
perl'omicd in late i6oy.md early 1610 .md published in 1610 
under the provocative title. Sidftciis Nimous (‘Starry 
Messenger'). Here Galileo recounted how hiS telescope 
revealed countless stars nes-er before seen, four satellites 
orbicingjupiter and mouni.rinoiis features on die surface of 
the moon. Within two years he had also announced the 
telescopic discovery of sun-spots and the phases of Venus. 
These were truly specuciilar discoveries and they had an 
elcitrilying eflect on the debate over Copernican theory. 
Their iioveltv- and directness (no esotenc knowledge was 
required, just a good telescope and one’s own eyes) compelled 
Eiirope.Tn scholan to question die most basic elements of 
the received world picture. Following so closely on the heels 
of Kepler's 'New Astronomy' (which, ironically. Galileo 
iKVcr accepted), they helped propel hcliocentnc theory to 
the centre of a European-wide debate. 

Beyond their self-evident novelty - the telescopic 
observations revealed dungs in the heavens that no ancient 
or medieval philosopher had ever dteaiiu of - their chief 

inipottance lay in theirability to weaken fiirther.ordiiiiinaie 

altoitether. some of die arguments niatshalled against the 
Copernican theory. Critics had pointed out that m the 
heliocentric arrangement the Earth was the only planet with 
a satellite (the moon). The detection of four Jovian satellites 

removed this criticism, and indeed Galileo argued th.rtjiipiter 

and its moons were like 'a Copenucan system in ininiature'. 
The mountainous appearance of the moon suggested that it. 
like the Earth, was massive, which in turn implied that the 
massive Earth could also be susuincd in its Copernican 
motions. Sun-spots were taken as evidence of the 
‘uiipcrfection' and changeability ofthe heavens, thus fimhet 
weakening Aristotelian theory. The only decisive 
observation, however, was the detection of the phases of 
Venus. The Copetnicin theory ptedicted a complete range 
of phases, from fuU to crescent, whereas Ptolc.mic theory 
predicted crescents only. The telescopic obsersaaon ofa full 


Venus’ thus elimiiucod the stnctly geocentric model of 
Ptolemy. (Venetian phases were, however, perfectly 
coiiip.iiible with tlie Tychonic or geo -heliocentric system.) 
Jesuit astronomers in Rome quickly confiniicd Galileo s 
obscrs'auoiis and accepted most of his conclusions as valid 
This micially happy relationship between Galileo and the 
Catliolii Clnircli was not. however, to endure. 

Galilco’saslroit use otTiis telescopic discoveries had secured 
for him not only .1 European-wide reputation but also a 
prominent place at the Medici court in Florence Freed from 
die intellectual and ii)stiiiirion.Tl constraints ot his former life 
as a university professor, Galileo now made it his personal 
lause to attack Aristotelian lutiiml philosophy on multiple 
fronts and to champion the Copernican theory. His 
‘Copeniican campaign', however, met with a senous setback 
m lOifi wlien ('openiicus's l)c rci'i'liilii'iiilws was placed 
(’until corrected') on the Index of Forbidden Books and the 
heliocentric tiicory condemned as ‘foolish, hcretic.il and 
absurd’because it was thought to contradict Scripture. While 
Galileo was not directly implicated in these proceedings, he 
wasaiLnonishedprivatclynotto represent Copcmican theory 
as a physical truth but only as a hypothesis. Tlie ascension 
ofMaffeo Barbenni, long-time friendandadimrer of Galileo, 
as Pope Uiban VIII in 1624 tunied matters 111 Galileo's bvour. 
After several audiences with the Pope, he received pemussion 
to proceed with his long-pbimed book on the Copernican 
and Ptolemaic world-systems, although Urban again enjoined 
him to treat the former only as a hypothesis. The work, 
entitled dci Massiiiii Sisreini del MiHidti I'oleiiioieo, e 

Ci>/>ciwfa>ii’ (’Dialogue on the Two Great World-Systems 
of Ptolemy and of Copernicus') was finally printed in i6j2. 
Despite having received ilie iiiipnmaiiir from the Roman 
censorial board, the Dinh'go was immediately let upon by 
Gahleo’s critics who succeeded in convincing Urban that he 
had not only violated the injunction of lOiO by treating the 
Copenucan system as a physical truth but had also made a 
mockery of the Pope’s own warning to him. Galileo soon 
found himself before the Roman Inquisition and, in ill- 
health aiuHaced with the serious clurge of heresy, recanted 
his Iselief in the Copeniican system in 1633. The charge of 
heresy was lifted but he was noneilieless sentenced to life¬ 
long bouse anesi in his villa outside Rorcnce 

Despite clK‘fame his telescopic discoveries achieved—and 
the infamy of his trial and rccaiiQtion — Galileo s greatest 
contribution to heliotciitrism was his work on motion 
completed afterthe trial of 1633 and before his death in 1642. 
Through a coinbination of actual cxpcrimeim, thought 
experiments, and bnUiant mathematical reasoning. Galileo 
was able to argue that horizontal iiiotion. in the absence of 
any inipediments, would continue indcfmitcly at a constant 
speed (an idea close to die modern notion of rectilinear 
inertia) He also deiiiomirated that the downward fall ofa 
stone accelerates at a miiforin rate (again contradicting 
Aristotle’s position) and therefore its motion obeys a simple 
iiiacliciiutical law. More iniportaiitly, he argued chat the fall 
ofa stone was unaffected by - or as he put it, was indifferent 
to’ - the rotation of the Eattli. Finally, in an degam analysis 
of the motion of a projectile, Galileo showed that the 
downwarti acceleration would coinbineil with the constant 
horizontal motion to produce a parabolic trajectory Here 
was the begiiming of a theory of motion that was not only 
coiuintible with a moving Earth but also rested on precise 
mathematical bws (Westfall. 197 >. PP- 40 -s). 

Wliile Galileo was able to provide a rigorous alternative 
to Aristotelian physics - and thus remove one of the most 
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powerful objections to Copcrrucjn theory - lie w.is not .ible 
to explain what caused planets to move in closed orbits about 
the Ml II. Rene Descartes (t 596-1650). the French philosopher 
and mathematician, appreciated the sit'iiificance of (he 
problem for the Copernican system. He postulated the 
existence of a luige vortex with the sim at us centre and thi- 
planets camedaroiindiii their orbits by the whirling ol matter 
111 the vortex. Although hi' was a bold attempt at .1 physical 
explamtion ofplaneury motion, Descartes' model was purely 
qu.tlitative and in fact [like much of liis natural pliilosophy 
generally) did not lend itself to qiuntifu Jtioii. Thus by tlie 
third quarter of the seventeenth century the 'ptoblein of 
the planets' had become the greatest challenge facing the 
heliocentric theory. 

The challenge was answered in the ‘new physics' of kiac 
Newton (1641-17^7) Newuiii. student at Triiut>’ College 
(Canibriilge University) in the nud-iMios and subsequently 
3 professor of inathein.itics there, iininersed himself in the 
scientific literature ofthe d.iy (including the ciiomioiis corpus 
on alchemy) and esseiuuUy recapitnl.-ited on his own most 
of the major developments from Copernicus to Descancs. 
ConvHiced ol' the essential correctness of Copernicus's 
heliocentric theory, familiar with Kepler’s laws (cliougli 
critical of his cele«ial sK-namics). but eschewing the qualiuttve 
vomc« ol Descartes, Newton sought to develop further the 
ngorously mathematical approach to the anah-sis of motion 
pioneered by Galileo. His work on a comprelieilsive tlieory 
of motion, beginning as eatly as his undergraduate days and 
comimiing mtcniiittently throughout the Ibyos .iiid early 
l68os.ctilniinatcd in the publication in ibSyolTiis Mii/esup/ii.ii' 
iiiiiiinilis priiuipia mailicniaiiai ('Mathematical Principles of 
Natural Philosophy ). Here Newton retiiicd the notions 
ol mass, force and inertii, eiubcdslcd them in liis three laws of 
motion and developed die inverse square law of gravitation 
attraction. Taken together these laws could be used to provide 
a consistent and matheniaticjlly rigorous explanaiiou of 
idealized motions on the Earth (for example, free fall and 
parabolic crajectones) aswcUas in the heavens (dosed elliptical 
orbits). Moreover. Kepler's tlirec laws of pbiietary motion, 
which until Newton’s time had languished in near total 
neglect, could be derived from Newton's laws. More 
important still. Newton understood his bws of inodon and 
gravitation to be imiveisal in tlut they applied to the inocion 
ot every phstical body anywhere ill the universe. Newton’s 
synthesis of celestial and terrestrial meclunics llius dispensed 
entirely with the fundamental bifurcation of the Aristotelian 
cosmos and established the Copernican - or rather Keplerian 
- theory upon 3 rigorously analytical foundation. 

The world picture that emerged from Newtonian natural 
philosophy was radically different from the Christianized 
Aristotelian cosmos of the High Middle Ages. In the latter 
a unique Eanh was situated at the centre of a closed, finite, 
spherical univene filled with majestically rotating ctysullinc 
spheres subject neither to dec.iy not even to alteration. The 
Newtonian world was tifcourse heliocentric but oiilv loc.illy; 
the sun was understood to be a star, other stars could be the 
centres of other pbiicLiry systems, and so the unique F-irih 
gave way to a plurality- of worlds. These gravitationally closed 
systems, though separated by immense distances, moved like 
clockwork in accordance to the strict laws of gravitaiioiul 
auracaon and inertia through an infinitely extended, three- 
dimensional void space (csscntully the physical .iiialog ofthe 
geometrical space of Euclid). The changeless, incomiptiblc 
entities in the Newtonian universe were not physical 
structures (as m the Anstotelian cosmos) but time and space. 


each infinite and eternal and each unaffected eiiher by any 
iiuterial entityorics motion. FiiuUy-and perhaps surpnsingly 
— the Newtonian world retained the Christian god, not just 
as creator but also as sustainer of the world. As Newton 
argued on many occasions, not only was it inconceivable to 
him how the universe could have attained its present 
distribution of mailer in the absence of a wise creator, not 
only was Gosl's occasional intervention necessary to maintain 
his cosmos, but (according to Newton) the very action of 
gr.ivit.itioii was inexplicable without the continued presence 
ot God (sec Figure «>). Thus rather than characterizing the 
heliuceniric revolution as a wholesale overthrow of the 
medieval cosmos, it would pierliapsbe more accurate cospeak 
of the lejecuon ol the medieval synthesis between Aristotle 
.Did the Uibie in favour of a new synthesis between Newton 
and the liible. 

The raniificatioiis of the ir.msiiion from a geocentric to a 
heliocentric cosmos extended far beyond the fields of 
astronomy and cosmology. The repeated success of 
mathcinatical approaches to problems of terrestrial and 
planet.iry motions encouraged natural pliilosopbcrs to view 
nature almost solely in terms of nutter and motion. Under 
the broad (and soniewlut vague) heading of'meclunical 
philosophy', the attempt was made to reduce all visible 
phenomena to the direct, mechanical interaction of 



9 The ‘Copernican revolution' culiuicutcd in Newton’s 
wsirk or the laws of morion and gravitation. 

Siwinr: T Wriglu. An On^iiiirf Ttiary, or \'ni- //pporfirjis of llic 
L/iiiifrjf, London. 1750. 
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nu<;ioscopic'coq>ii$cks'. These iiucroscopieclniiiks ofniatcer 
(not utilike the variously shaped atoms orDemocrinis and 
Lucretius) possessed only the simplest properties of size, 
shape, hardness and nxstioii. These ‘primary qualitii-s’, .as 
they were called, were considercsl iireilucible and thus 
constitutes! the proper ^outsils for all natural expbiiatissii. 
The various motions, collUioiis, eonfi^iirationv and 
rcarraniieinentsofthese pnnuiive corpuscles were to account 
for all the richness of our sensible world. Conversely, 
'secondary' qualities' like taste, colour, texture, hotness, and 
so on were thought to arise only in the .act ot perception. 

I laving no rc.il existence oftheii own apart from our senution 
of them, they reveal notliing about the underljiiig reality of 
the physic.ll world. The distinction iKtween pninaiy aiul 
secondary qualities reintorced one ol the profouiisiest lessons 
of heliocentric theory; namely, we cannot rely upon our 
sense cxpcncnccs to tell us how the world really is since the 
vcr>’ Earth beneath our feet moves and we cannot sense it. 
If we are to know tise world, we must rely on theoretical 
consistency, reasoned inference and m.iihcm.irical analysis. 

If the nios'emeiit coward the mathematization and 
inechanization of natui.il philosophy led to a devaluation of 
the self-evident expenence of tlw senses, it ako led to the 
elevation of cxpenmcmal evidence' as the proper means of 
stud^'ins; iiaciirc, Speci-iUy designed cxpcnmontal appar.itus 
(most famously the inrrcuty barometer and the air pump), 
careful measurement, and replication of results increasingly 
became pan of the natural philosopher's repertoire of tools 
for the experimental investigation of mturc. The period 
between Copcrniais and Nemon not only witnessed die 
birth ofa new theoretical astronomy but also iicwinstniments 
to facilitate observational and practical astronomy. Tycho’s 
observational programme depended centrally upon both the 
enlargement and refinement of existing instrument design 
as well as upon novel invciuiom; Galileo's simple tcftacting 
telescope was soon improved with an eyepiece of Kepler s 
design: and Newton was the lirst to produce a reflecting 
telescope, It is not too much to say th.n this crescendo of 
mensural and cxperinieiual activity altered not only the 
methods of namrol philosophy but also its very character. 
Natural philosophy, which theretofore h.id been largely 
speculative, textual and qualitative, had by the end of the 
seventeenth century expanded to embrace tiic metaphysics 
of the ‘mcchamcal philosopher', the methods and apparatus 
of the ■experimental plulosophet', and the technical skills of 
the physico-mathcimtical philosopher’. In this context we 
may recall the title of Newton's magisterial work and note 
that he viewed himself first and foremost as an experimental 
philosopher 

New activities required ness’ spaces, both physical and 
social, and so it should conic as no surpiisc that a number 
of novel institutions arose during our period to facilitate the 
novel study of nature The most significant of these 
institutional developments was the founding of scientific 
academics dedicated to experimental demonstration, the 
collection of observations and the disscmiiuiion of natural 
knowledge. The brgest and most prestigious of these were 
the Royal Society in London (1660) and the Aoidcmic drs 
Sekmes in Paris (1666). Attached to both academics - and to 
several of tlic many others that sprang up in the eighteenth 
ceniur>’ - were sciciuific journals which greatly facilitated 
the cxcliange of’ncws reports’ from natuie, scientific debates 
and comiiuiiiicaaons within the ‘Repiibbc of Letters 
generally. While laboratories in tlie modern sense appeared 
only much bier, the early scientific acadeiiues were often 


sitesfoi imporum expcrimeiual work and provided thesocial 
matrix necessary for the validation ofresultsaiidthe building 
of consensus around a given interpreudon. RiuUy, there 
were also a number ofmstiturions, sometimes associated widi 
acadenuesbut of independent origin and support, dedicated 
to the collection and reduction of discipline-specific 
knowledge; for example, astronomical observatories, chart 
rooms (ft>r the production of maps and gazetteers), natural 
lustory collections (or ’curiosity cabinets'), anatomy theatres, 
botanical gardens, phamiacics and alchemical laboratories. 

Given the more or less distinct character of each of these 
l.ist-namcd institutions and the divergence of their respective 
goals, this list may seem a miscclbny of untebted activities 
Nor for the most part have these institutions, giKiinsotutions. 
foiindapbceinthe histonographyofthescicnufic revolution, 
whoreoverarchmg theories, dranutic discoveries and creative 
mdiviJiiab are given pride of place. Yet they sometimes 

provided theempmcalfoimditions for major break-throughs 

(as in the case of the observatory for Tycho or the anatomy 
theatre for discoveries about the function of the heart and 
circulation ofthe bloo<^ and collectively they were the most 
important sites for the study of nature during our penod. 
Despiic their diversity of forms, most of these institutions 
trace tlieir origins (at least in the European context) to the 
btc fifteenth or sixteenth ccntuncs and all experienced rapid 
expansion in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. What 
they had iii conunon were the sustained and systematic 
attempts to gather up natural objects and observations 
(preferably from widely dispersed regions), bring them 
together in one pbee and reduce them to some sort of order 
’on paper’ (for example, star charts, terrestrial maps, 
anatoiiiical diagrams, bounical handbooks, ritiucrij iiicdiM, 
.ind so on) in the hope of capturing the presumed order of 
luture (see Plate 8). 

The progr.imnieofactivelygathcrmgandordering natural 

objects and observations has long been associ.ited with the 
English essayist and methodologist Francis Bacon 
(1561-1626). yet the ongiiis ofthese insiimtioiis pre^bte the 
publication of his directives by decades, the motives that 
sustained them rarely derived from his philosophical 
progranuiie. and their practices only incidentally overlapped 
with the ’Baconian’ (or inductive) method. It would seem 
th.it a more immediate - and powerful - engine driving this 
movement to ’collect nature' was the cmeigcnce in the 
sixteenth century ofEuropc.in-controlled long-cfistance trade 
networks and the overseas colonial and nussionary w’ork they 
cveiiiuallyeiiiaikd Whilcmerchant ships provided thcnieans 
of conveyance, it was die more or less permanent residency 
of colonists and missionaries in remote regiomthat provided 
the stable base needed to sustain the collection of natural 
objects and observations (see Plate y). The gathering of 
'remote and heterogeneous’ objects from nature and the 
systematic recording of observations on paper resulted in an 
unprecedented concentration of natural knowledge in 
Europe. By die end of the seveiwecnth century, the West 
possessed tlie brgest and most diverse botanical and mtural 
history collections, the most extensive stores of 
phannaceuticals. the ftiUest desenpnons of foreign peoples, 
tlie most detailed representations of the world s geography 
and the most complete star charts of any contemporary 
culture. Like tlie mercantile interests that indirectly sustained 
it, the commerce in natural knowledge liad its centre m the 
trading lutions ofWcstcrn Europe audits avenues ofexchangc 
re.iclicdnito virtually every corner ofthe known world (sec 
Figure 10). 
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Fix“ir ii' Kcporb Iroiii Luropvjn trj\ clli'r\ coiiccniiii)! ihc ilciij 
Jiiii taunj I’l nov rvpon^ coiirioiKccI luturJliM' wilti a 
howildorinj; irriy ul 'iuturil cuiK>si(ii-«' such is iIk ancs.jtiT, 
innidillo. sluch, piiipjin, poriu^iiii).- jikI pirrsH dcpklcil in this 
scs-cnicemh-cs’ntury cii^is’ini;. 

Si'uirr. Library of Congress, Wjshingisin, PC, repr, in Judy 
iLs'irdssn and Kayiiksiisl W. Sniock (cds). 77 <r iCorern Clivitizaliivi 
Sliiir Cotlniityn, InstruccbnaJ Kesourecs CsHpnrjtion, lyXi. 

If we now turn our airention to the stusly of nature in 
other cultures, we should avoid tr^-iiig to evaluate their 
jccoinplislunents in temis ol the partkubr ensemble ofideas, 
methods and instiiuiioiu (seculiar to the West aiKl grouped 
- soniewlut promiscuously - under the heading of‘the 
sciendtic revolution’. R.ither. we ought to look for evidence 
of the intensity’ of saentific activity and the concentration 
of natural knowledge aersass linguistic, geographic, and/or 
cempor^ bourtdaries. By this method of accuuntiiig. the 
West may still reuin its scientific iniporutice during the 
period in question but for reasons having as much to do with 
mercantile and colonial e.xpansion as with the intrinsic 
correaness ofany given theory or discovcr>-. While a survey 
of the indigenous saentific traditions of the major learned 
cultures to be considered (Isbm. India, China) b Kyoiid the 
scope of this essay, we may venture to undertake a 
reconnaissance of the iinpon/e.\pon’ patterns. Let us first 
consider the situation under Isbm. 

7 he reimrkahle aceoinplishmentsofMuslim astronomers, 
nuihaiuiicians and iiatur.il philosophers in the ninth ilirough 
fourteenth centuries in preserv ing and cxp.inding the Greek 
scientific legacy were, as noted above, cnicul for the 
development of Western science (sec PLite to). After the 
founcciith century, however, the derUne iii the vigour of 
the Isbniic tradition in science, coupled with a persistent 
indifference to the emc^ng science of the West, meant that 
the dramatic conceptual break-throughs of the scientific 
revolution - even those within the once-faiiiiliar fickls of 
iiiaiheimiics and astronomy - had virtiully no impact on 
the Muslim world. Throughout the mediev.i! {seruHl Muslim 
scholarly interest in the West (with the exception of the 
Iberian peninsub) w.ts quite low. and although hundreds of 
Greek and Arabic m.uiuscnpcs thai flowed into Europe, 
there was but one European work translated into Arabic 
during tliis time. Only under the Ottoman Turks in the 
seventeenth century and thereafter did Muslim schobrs show 
much curiosity about Western science and technology, with 
geography, navigation and ship-building, and the military 
sciences constituting the chief fields of interest. The fint 
world geograpliy was published in 1655 and derived from 


European sources; betbretheend of the century an expanded 
edition contained a brief account of both the Copemican 
and Tychonic world systems - though apparently without 
any perceptible influence of Muslim cosmology. Although 
Jewish physicians acted as conduits for Western medical 
kiiovvieilge from the sixteenth ceiiturj-oiiwards and although 
transbiiom of works on Paracehian medicine were made in 
the early eighteeiith century, there was no Muslim 
recognition ufWcsicrn advances in anatomy and physiology 
(tlioughsoiiiethcrapeoticpractices were adopted). And while 
7 utkisli emissaries brought back occasional reports ofWestem 
srieiitific apparatus, astroiioinical observatories and 
experiniciiul demonsiratiuns. there was no sustained effort 
to impon or imitate these practices domestically. The fmi 
Tuikbli printing press, established only in 1729. produced 
several works on Western geography and military science 
before being closed down in 1742. Also in the eighteenth 
century the presence of a miiiiber of European miners, 
shipbuilders. niili(ar>' architects and clock-makers (mostly 
coiiiMiissioried by the state) helped esuhlish certain foruis of 
Western technology on Turkish soil. Pninarily for military 
and economic reasons, the Turkish government also opened 
a military school in which courses on Western trigonometry, 
medicine, geography and the military- sciences were taught; 
within a few years, however, a conservative reaction closed 
the school. By the end of the century, knowledge of Western 
science was fragiiicntaty at best (tending toward the practical 
and utilitarian and eschewing the theoretical and 
experimental), poorly supported institutionally, and (in the 
absence of printing presses) not widely disseminated. 
Engagement with Western scientific practice was 
concentrated almost e.'ccliisively in the Turkish provinces of 
the Muslim world and driven mostly by military and 
economic interests (Lewis. 1982. pjsriiii). 

Thus the brilliant accomplishments of Arabic science in 
the medieval period did not become the foundation for a 
continued expansion ofscieiitific iiK|uiry in our penod. And 
despite the enormous indebtedness of the Western scientific 
tradition to Arabic sources and the deep lines of continuity 
linking Graeco-Arabic nutheinaiical and natural sciences to 
their European descendinis, tlicre was no repayment of that 
debt ill the form ot a reflux of heliocetitrisni, Newtonian 
mechanics, experimental science and mathematical 
techniques back into Muslim Linds until the niiictecnih and 
even twentieth centuries. 

As we move l.vther cast into the hidi.in subcontinent, we 
encounter wlut is perhaps the most interesting cultural- 
geograpliical bouiidarv in the history of science. The eastern 
border of the old Petsiaii Empire and the northern regions 
of India lud iiurked the farthest advances of Ale.xaiider 
(J 5 b“ 3 i 3 I'C) and therefore the geographical limits of 
exposure to the Greek scientific corpus. While there lud 
been much exchange between Greek and Hindu science in 
the classical period .ind even more between Muslims and 
llinsliis Iruin the ninth century onward, direct contact 
between Indian and Western science was virtually non¬ 
existent until the arrival of Catholic (especially Jesuit) 
iinssionanes in the sixteenth cencuty and Dutch traders in 
the early seventeenth. By the eighteenth century, there had 
arisen a modest but not uninteresting scientific exchange 
between Europe and India chiefly in the fields ofgeography. 
astronomy, and botany. As early as 1590 a Jesuit missionary, 
who had travelled in the retinue of Akbar, produced the first 
map of northern Indi.i compiled by a foreigner. In the field 
of astronomy, we may note that while tlie first telescope was 
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pnrifMitrd to the EnipcrorJ.tliiiigir in i(>25 hy the En^ishiDaii. 
Sir Thomas Roe. it was ihcjcsiiits who iiidcpeiKleiidy earned 
out almost allot the recorded telescopic observations in India 
lhrou(;hout the seventeenth and c.irly eighteenth centuries. 
Tlieir observations included the comet of idBv.occultatioiis 
ol the Jovi.m satellites, the position of a number otsouthem- 
heuusphere st.irs (including several bin.ines). the M.»gell.inic 
Clouds, and the Coal-S.ick region ot the Milky Way, 
Although Jesuit missioiurics continued their asiroiioiiiical 
research only at a modest level tliroughout the eighteenth 
century, they were able to contribute signiricaiitly to 
geographical knowledge ofindia hy me.isuring and mapping 
the co-ordinates of a large number ot towns from Goa 
.ind the Malabar coast to ilengal and even into TibsH, thus 
laying the foundation tor the greit caitograpbic projects ot 
the British in the late eigliteenth and luneiceiuh centuries 
(Skinna and Hiiberty, 1984. p. w). 

By far the most mtercstingscientific contact between India 
and Europe transpired under the initiative of the J.ii Singh 
II (r 686-1743), B-aja of Amber and grc,it pairoii-practilioner 
of astronomy. Jai Singh sought to revive the old Muslim 
trociiiism of roy.d patroiuge of the sciences and founded five 
obscfsatorics in Uellu, Benares (Varan.isi). Mathura. Ujiain 
(site of an observaiors’ dating from the sixth century AD), 
and the nesvly-created capital ofjaipur. The observatory at 
Jaipur had the greatest importance - if not the largest 
instruments - since it supported many scholars, had an 
ouesundmg library ofworks (in Arabic. Persian and Sanskrit) 
and became the centre of translation work as well. Jai Singh 
had translated into Sansknt Ptolemy's Alnuigrsi and Euclid s 
FJciiieiiis (both from the Arabic) as well as a number of 
contemporary European works in mathematics and 
astronomy (including la Hire's astroijoiiucal ublcs of 1727). 
Having learned of European advances in astronomy from a 
Portuguese Jesuit imssioiiaty called to his court in 1728. Jai 
Singh sent an embassy of Hindu astronomers to the 
Portuguese monarch. King Joao V, with the request that 
they be made acquanued with the current state of European 
astronomy and provided with relevant treatises and tables. 
Upon their return in 1730, the observational prograimnc 
necessary for calcndncal reform continued and an up-dated 
astronomical table was eventually produced in 1739 (in 
Persian) (Forbes, t982. possi'iV- 

Thcrc are several interesting - perhaps even puzzling - 
aspects to this episode of Indo-European scientific exchange. 
Pint, despite Jai Singh's fanuliarity with Jesuit telescopic 
observations (sevcraljesuits were active, though not centrally, 
in his observatories), all of Iris observational instruments and 
unicrures were naked-eye devices. Despite the availability 
ofNewton's work in mechanics (first published in 1687). Jai 
Singh’s astronomical theory was geocentric and calculations 
were based on geometric and numeric inethotls rather tlian 
on Newtonian celestial meclianics (it should be noted that 
la Hire's tables, the cliief Western source upon which Jai 
Singh relied, itself depended upon empirical procedures and 
not upon Keplerian-Ncwtomaii theory). Despite the 
elaborate Invesuncni in time, money, and expertise, there 

was no apparent continuation ofrhe observational prograiiune 

in India after Jai Singh's death in i 743 (his own observatories 
were soon abandoned and feU into rum. many of the 
manuscripts front his library were lost and the metal 
observation instrtimenis sold for scrap). And fiiuUy. d«piic 
the remarkable stimulus to an ‘ecumenical appro.ich to 

Arabic. Hindu.and European systems ofastronomyprovid^ 

by Jai Singh, there was essentially no engagcmciu on the 


part of Indian .islronomcrs wiih WcMem hcliocciutic theory 
in the rigliteenih century nor, for that matter, with any of 
the other recent scientific innovations of the West. 
Conversely, while Jesuits were the first Europeans to study 
Hindu astronomy directly (they had sent several treatises in 
Sanskrit to Europe oinl luil themselves written informed 
conimcni.tries on Hindu colendrical and eclipse methods), 
their own astrononucal and geographir.il techniques were 
exclusively Wesieni. And while Jesuits did train a few Indians 
to assist them, they vecrc no more successful in disseminating 
Western astronomical and mathematical practices than Jai 
Singh. In the al>sencc of a continuous institutional basis for 
research, eshication (Western science only began to be uuglu 
in India as pact of British colonialization in the nineteenth 
century) and disseini nation (the only printing presses in India 
were those operated by the Jesuits and the Dutch East India 
Conquiiy), it proved impossible to sustain the initiatives of 
either powerful indigenous patrons like Jai Singh or 
determined foreign practitioners like the Jesuits. 

While the sulscontinent enjoyed an extremely rich flora 
and fauna and a long tradition in medicine, the fust systematic 
exploration of Indian liotany by Europeans began only in 
our period with the expansion of European trade routes to 
the east, first under the Portuguese and then the Dutch and 
British. From the mid-sixteenth century onward. Catholic 
mission apothecaries (chiefly Franciscan and Jesuit) sought 
to care for the health necck of their fellow missionaries by 
esublishing local pharmacies and herbal gardens. By the 
seventeenth century, the physicians ttired by the Dutch East 
India Company were faced with similar problems and also 
sought recourse to local herbal remedies. It was, however, 
the overriding conuuercial interests ofrhe Company and the 
case of making slupineiits b.ick 10 Holland that soon led to 
a substantial stock ofpbni ipeamcns of conuuercial as well 
as pliarmaceuiical value. By tbeend of the century bouiiical 
garik'ns. herbaria, and published floras in Ainstcrdam. Leiden. 
London and Paris marked an unprecedented concentration 
of Indian botanical knowledge on European soil. This 
systematic efiort to gather, preserve and classify only 
intensified in the eighteenth century, as Dutch and especially 
British colonial policies caUed for the identification of 
Comniefci.ally valuable plants tlm could be brought into 
cultivation in India. Eimipcon interest in Indian botany did 
not. however, extend to Indian botanical learning. While 
the attempt to comprehend the Hindu astronomical system 
tlatcs from the List years ofrhe seventeenth century, the first 
schobrly study and translation crf'Hindu phaniiaceiiiical and 
medical treatises began only in the mid-nineteenth 
(Bhattacharyya, 1982./wjrmi)' 

The history of Chinese science is. as Joseph Needham and 
ochcD has made us aware, a very long one and enormously 
rich (Needham, 1981). The history of East-West scientific 
contacts, however, really only begins in the seventccnili 
century with the arrival ofjesiiit missioiurics. For nearly two 
centutiesjesuit nussionaries-tumed-maiisbriiis occupied liigh 
positions ill the imperial 'Mathematical Tribunal in Beijing 
and (especially under the reign of the Mancluinan Emperor 
Kangxi. 1661-1722) served not only as the Emperor's most 
capable nuthematiciaus. astronomen. geographers and 
enginecn but also as the most powerful intermediaries 
between two great - and laq'cly independent - scientific 
traditions. However,despite keen mutual interest, high levels 
of technical competence and sustained institutional support 
on troth sides, the central theoretical accomplishments of the 
West's ‘scientific revolution’ (that is, licliocciitrism. 
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mntheiiunzation. mcch;inizjtion and oxpcnincniation) made 
only the slightest iinpct on the Chinese study of nature and 
scarcely altered at all the fundanicnial principles of Chinese 
cosmology or the Chinese view of nature. 

Some historians have explained the failure of the 
Coperniran revolution' to take hold in China as a 
consequence ofthc theological consctainis placed on Jesuits. 
The Catholic Church's injunciioa against helioecntric 
astronomy severely limited whatjesuits could teach Clunese 
astronomers and so the latter received only an incomplete 
and badly gatlslcsl .icrouni of the ‘new astronomy' (Sivin, 
* 973 . P- loj). Asplauubleas this e.xpbnation nwylic. it only 
addresses part of the prohlein; there were other possible 
avenues of iransiirission (notably the Dutch) .md other 
branchesofEuropeanscieiKeiinencuniboredbypap.'il decrees 
(sec Figure u). 

Pan of the explaiiaiion surely rs*sides in the differences in 
character separating the European and Chinese scientiftc 
traditions. Throughout its long and fruitful liisiory. the 
Chinese study of nature developed largely in isolation front 
classical Greece and thus without exposure to the underlying 
principles of Aristotelian natural philosophy. Euclidean 
geometry’ or Platonic astronomy. Whatever the comparative 
strengths and weaknesses ofthe classical Greek and Chinese 
scientific traditions may be, three iimdamciical diirereiices 


seem clear. First, whereas Atistodc's aiicinpi to denve a 
natural philosophy (and cosmology) from a single, all- 
embracing set of motaph>\icaJ and methodological rules led 
to a unified imago of science ii» the West, in China ‘the 
sciences were not integrated under die domain ofphilosophy 
. . . (and thus the] Oiincsc liad sciences but no science, no 
single conception or word for the overarching sum of all of 
them’ (Sivin, 1982, p. 48). Second, despue remarkable 
achievements in mathematics using algorithmic and algebraic 
techniques, the Chinese never developed an axiomatic- 
deductive appro.ich to geometry or any other field of 
mathemaucs. And diird, whiJe the Chinese possessed a rich 
tradition ol speculative cosmology (the 'celestial sphere' 
model was strikingly similar to the Aristotelian system of 
homocentric spheres) and sophisticated methods for 
asirunoiiiical prediction, the two traditions were essentially 
independent: cosmological models were not at all cap.ible 
ofpredictionandptedictionsdid not depend upon geometric 
or physical models. 

The inirodiiccinn of the Gneco-Arabic scientific legacy 
into China by sevcnicenth-cemury Jesuits thus faced many 
obstacles, and the commingling of traditions was both higlJy 
selective and wocfiiUy incomplete by the end of our period. 
The Jesuits’ attempts in the first half of the seventeenth 
century to bring Anstotle to China were wholly unsuccessful. 
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and traditioiul Chiufsc noiioiu of yin-yang and the five- 
clement theory were neither displaced nor perceptibly altered 
by Aristotelian metaphysics or natural philosophy. Jesuit 
explications of Eticlidcaii geometry led some (but not all) 
Chinese mathematicians to appreciate the axiomatic- 
deductive approach in niatlicmatics: and in astronomy some 
(but not all) adopted the West's superior cakulational methods 
and instrumentation. A handful of Chinese astronomers 
understood the Ptolcm.aic and Tychonic systems and (after 
its much-belated intrudiiciion by Jesuits in 1760) the 
heliocentric system, but overall there was little interest in 
physical models from the West. Yet even these modest steps 
toward assiiiiil.iiioii faccdopposition in the eighteenth century 
as Chinese scholars, rediscovering the lorgotien accom- 
plishmcncs of traditional Chinese sciences, successfully 
camp.aigned for tlie rejection of'foreign knowledge'. What 
the Chinese were able to import from the West were 
methods for the calculation of eclipses, certain astro¬ 
nomical instruments (including telescopes and mechanical 
clocks), and some (hut not many) medical and surgical 
practices. But as we have found in the Hindu and Muslim 
worlds, very few of the conceptual, methodological, or 
organizational developments held to be ol such central 
importance in the West made nuicli of an impact in China. 

From even a lusty review of ihc international scene it is 
evident that although cross-cultural e.vchange has been a 
fundamental part of elites' stud>’ of nature from antiquity 
onward, there have been powerful filters at work that have 
resulted in dilTerencial rates of exchange and asymmictries in 
the direction of flow of icieniific knowledge. If we consider 
the general question ofthe geographic and linguistic mobility 
ofscientific texts in the sLxteenth through eighteenth cenniry. 
what we find is that Europe is the only cultural region that 
engaged both in the importation of ‘foreign learning' 
(especially the recovery of Byzantine and Muslim sources) 
uiiiif the exportation of domestically produced scientific 
treatises (technological and medical works to the Ottoman 
Turks, astronomical and mathematical works to China and 
India, andso on). In fact, the European export trade included 
not only scientific texts but also practitioners (often m the 
fonii ofjesuit missionaries), practices (for example, methods 
for calculating eclipses) and instruments (telescopes, clocks, 
barometers, and so on). These Western exports, however, 
were part of a strikingly .isynimetric relationship since noii- 
Westeni practitioners, practices, and iristmmeiits were neither 
souglit out by Europeans nor forced on them by foreign 
states (for example. Istanbul, Jaipur and Beijing may have 
sent emissaries to Europe but never ‘missionaries’). With 
regard to conunerci.sl and technological matters, however, 
the story wasdifferentiEuropeanscagerly souj^toiit technio 
for the production of porcelain from China, dyeing 
techniques from Ottoman Turks and textile methods from 
India. What was imported from overseas were natural objects 
and observations; indeed, no other culture could march the 
intensity or duration of the West's elTom to collect, classily’, 
preserve and represent (quaiitiutively) the natural woHd 
Consequently, by the eighteenth century the botanical 

gardens, apothecary shops, natural history museums andchart 

rooms of Europe had become the greatest repositories in the 
world of the worid’s natural knowledge. 

The pattern that emerges from our im|>ott-export model 
suggests not only that the West was the centre of a world¬ 
wide conunercc in natural knowledge but that it was a net 
exporter of •manufactured goods’ (like texts, techniques, 
maps and iiistnimems) and a net importer of'raw materials' 


in the fonn of natural objects and observations. Those 
elements ofWestem science tiui fail to partake ofthis global 
economy ate no less interesting than those that did. What 
the West did tun succeed in exporting and what did not 
become incorporated into any other culture’s system of 
explanation were the very things deemed central to the 
West's scientific revolution; namely, the grand theories of 
hcliocciitnaii and Newtonian mechanics; the plulosophical 
systems of Aristotle (important to Jesuits). Descartes, and 
neo-Atomists (or ‘iiicchanic.il philosophers’); the new 
meihoils of mathemneization and experiniencaiion; and the 
novel institutions of lire scientific .icademy, experimental 
laboiaiory and scientific journal. At least in regard to our 
period, it would seem that objects (both natural and artificial) 
and practices (both mathematical and technological] 
circulated much more readily than cither conceptual 
structures or soci.il institutions and that the successful 
importation of‘foreign learning’ depends centrally upon the 
residency of knowledgeable and skilled practitioncts. 

Having concluded our survey of the international 
comuicrce in natural knowHcdge, we may identify three 
characteristics, none of which was by itself uniqiR', that 
collectively distinguished the West from all contemporary 
- and almost all previous - learned cultures. First, beginning 
as early as the twelfth century there was the West’s openness 
to ‘foreign learning’, btith in the form ofthe ancient Greek 
scientific corpus (Arbtoilc. Euclid. Ptolemy, and so on) and 
the enoniious body of commenuries and originaJ works by 
Muslim scholars. While the dynamism of the mcdiev.1l 
Muslim scientific tradition can scarcely be overstated, 
European scholan were not only able to appropriate the 
fruits of Arabic science but to sustain an open, critical attitude 
indefinitely. Neither the Indian. Cliiiicse. not (inour period) 
Japanese cultures showed a comparable degree of openness, 
and each was more or less content with its respective received 
tradition. This medieval habit of openness to foreign learning 
may help explain the emergence in the seventeenth century 
of an aiiiiiicie of openness to novelty from abroad and to 
innovation at home. 

While a great deal could be said about the West’s image 
of nature w-<i-iw other cultures, perhaps the most salient 
characteristic - and the one with the greatest loiig-tenn 
consequences - was the search for physical causation. 
Restricting the question to astronomy, vve may note tlut 
Copeniiciisbelievedhis heliocentric tlieory to be true because 
it seemed to him to possess greater physically pbiisibility 
than Ptolemy’s geocentric models. While Copernicus’s 
■physicalized astronomy’ was deeply iiulcbted to Muslim 
astronomers, the scarchfor physical causes inthe West became 
the cote of a progiaimiic. sustained by the work of Kepler, 
Galileo. Descartes and Newton, that eventually led to the 
integration of astronomy, physics (mechanics) and cosmology 
under rigorous (a.\iomatic-deduCTive) marheinaticalinethods. 
In contrast. bochtheHindiiandChincseastrononucalsystems 
employed algebraic and algorithmic methods whose 
manipulations neither required physical models not 
encouraged the search forphv-sical principles. Consequently, 
their astronomy was predictive but without first principles, 
their ph>tics (like Aristotle’s) rested on principles that were 
not maihematical and their cosmologies (again like Aristotle's) 
were qualitative images divorced from astronomical 
predictions. Most iinporundy, while die search for ph>iiical 
principles expressible 111 matheuiaiical tenm is common to 
both the Muslim and Western traditions, only in the latter 
did this programme lead to the ‘internal’ overthrow of the 
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received geocentric worW-view and the establishment of a 
novel heliocentnc cosmos largely on the basis of purely 

•physico-mathematicar argimieiits. 

The final distinguishing characteristic of Western science 
has to be with wliai wc might call interest’m the lutiiral 
world beyond European shores. While all cultures - and 
especially the learned ones considered here - have some sort 
ofsysteiiuQc study of the plants, aminals and minerals of 
their inunediate environs, from the sixteenth century onward 
European naturalists, physicians and apothecaries developed 
an enduring curiosits'about the lutiiral productions offoreigii 
regions. The exotic contents ol botaiucal gardens (sec Figure 
12). naiui.ll histor> nmseimis and i»i.ncn<i media were not, 
however, simply the material expression of the West s 
iiitellcctiul interest in the non-Westerii wotl.l, it was also 
an expression of its coimiicrciai interests. The point is not 
whether tare plant specimens or natural curiosities possessed 
value for Western merchants (some did. most did not) but 
whether the means ofdiscovenng. gaihcnngand Manspotimg 
remote iiatuial objects could have been sustained in the 
absence of the West’s growing mercantile influence 
throughout the world In other woids. the unprecedented 
concentration of lucnral objects caiuiot be separated from 
the West’s development of long-distaiKC trade networks and 


policies ofcolonial inseition. In this sense then the Linnaean 
classification system, the Mercator projection in cartography 
(see Plate ii) and the successful use of cinchona against 

malaru and othcrfeversarescarcelyseparable from the Dutch 

East India Company, Catholic oveneas missions and Spanish 
silver mines in Peru. Wliilc there have always been peoples 
who have lived by trade and cultures and have constructed 
long-distance trade networks, few have combined 
commercial iiwercst with intellectual curiosity to the extent 
observed ia seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Europe. 

Ill conclusion, the evidence discussed here indicates that 
the $o-c.illod scientific revolution owed multiple debts to 
other cultures - chiefly and most immediately to medieval 
Islam - for the articulation of key problems and the methods 
to address them. Although the contributions of Western 
inathcmatitians. astronomers, and natut.il plulosophers in 
die two centuries after 1500 distinguish this period as one of 
the most innovative and dranutic in the liistory of science, the 
major theoretical and methodological break-lhrouglis did 
not travel to other cultures (or if they did. they did so only 
in a piecemeal fashion). The csublishment of the Western 
view of nature would have to wait until the nineteenth 
century, as colonialism gave way to imperialism and Western 
nations such as Britain and France could conmience the 
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Figun iz The Jurdiu du Roi in Pam. shown here in a Inc ei^ditecnth-cciwury engraving, was founded in the 1630s. It wis just one of 
many European botanical and herbal gardens into wlikli were gathered exotic plants prized for their beauty, healing properties or 
eoinineraal value. 

Soinrr. Photo Roger Viollet, repr. J, Burke. Thr Day die UuiVfw CfnJi^rrf, Boston. I'jSj. 
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THE STUDY OF SOCIETY 


Dauid Woottofi 


This chipccr (icals sviih a period in which ii)tcllcciual 
dcvciopiiieiu ill Westciii Europe was strikingly diflcreni 
from that elsewhere on canh. Its story is one of Western 
exrcpiionalism. but that does not make it a story that can be 
told from a parochial. Western perspective For only if one 
steps back and notices the peculiarity of Western social 
thought can one ideiiti^’ the faaots shaping its eccentric 
trajectory. Many accounts of Western social thought arc 
written from within a paradigm of‘progress’ or ‘discovery’ 
which assumes that the history of thinking about society is 
a history of the progress of reason, the discovery of correct 
answers. But answets are answers to questions, and the 
questions people asked about society between 1500 and 1800 
were the product of the peculiar circumstances in which 
they found themselves. Moreover the types of answer one 
can give depend on the intellectual tools at one's disp0s.1l. 
and the tools available in Western Europe after 1660 (if not 
earlier) were strikingly different from those available 
elsewhere or those available today. The central claim of this 
clupter is that thought about society in Euiopc between 
1500 and 1800 was peculiarly sensitive to those aspeas of 
European political, economic and intellectual life which 
marked Eiirc^e ofTfrumtlie rest of the world. Social thought 
was. sometimes consciously and sometimes unconsciously, 
an exercise in demarcation, in classification. At first the key 
distinction was not that between Europeans and non- 
Europeans; eventually it tame to be, 

The invention of social science marks the close of our 
period: it was in 1799 that the French legal refomicrj.J. R. 
Cambacern delivered a siir la uiriKc sodak. For 

■linetcenih-ceniury thinkers suchas Marx. Comte or Spencer 
the undemanding of social behaviour involved reference to 
social categories (‘class’, ‘lutioii’. ‘society’) which could not 
(they nuinuined) be reduced to the motives or iiueniions 
of individails. Against this trend, John Stuart Mill upheld 
the principle of methodological individualism; since societies 
ate made up ofindividuals, statements about classes must be 
statements about the individuals in that class, and the 
foundation of any social science must lie in a study of 
individual character, inascience Mill tenned etholog>'. Before 
the nineteenth century, this issue did not arise. Through the 
eighteenth century societies were assumed to be aj^regates 
of individuals artificially held together in suics, and social 
theories were tooted firmly in claims about human 
psychology, above all in John I.ockc’s account of how 
motives, intentions, and beliefs are shaped by previous 
experience (the doctrine of the association of ideas: Essay 


CoiKeriihiji Hiiiiiaii UiiJersiaiidiiig, 1689). This radical 
individualism goes back at least to I lobbes (/a’l'iarhiiii, 1651), 
and repbees an earlier tradition which analyses social life in 
terms of fictional legal entities (estates, corporations, guilds) 
which were the pn^ucc of contracts and conventions built 
up overtime. Weean thus, very crudely, identify three main 
periods in the study of society in Western Europe: before 
1650, the epoch of'anciciic consiiiuiions’; between i A$o and 
1815, the epoch of individualist contractarianism; and after 
1815. the epoch of social science. Such rough categories ate 
useful (though it would be more accurate to chink of each 
new mode of thought being added to. rather than replacing, 
its predecessors), not only in helping us identify ‘typical’ 
forms of thought, but also because the exceptions to the rule 
are often the most deserving of close attention. 

Our first problem then is that we are dealing with a number 
of radically difierent ways of thinking about what we now 
term society, and that the shift from one way of thinkii^ to 
another involves a rupture or break, not a cumulative 
evolution. It would be a mistake to write about ways of 
understanding society in the period between 1500 and 1800 
as if they were merely imperfect or clumsy attempts to 
foniiulatc our own social sciences: the enterprises social 
theorists were involved in were quite ditTercni from ours. 

MACHIAVELLI AND MORE: THE BIRTH 
OF POLITICS 

OursurtingpointisNiccoloMacliiavelli.In 1513 Machbvelli 
was nn unemployed Florentine civil servant, suspected of 
disloyalty by FWeiue's new rulets. the Medici family. That 
winter he wrote a short pamphlet entitled T/ir Prince in the 
hope of demonstrating his suiubiiity for re-eiiiployiiieiit. 
The iniponance ofTfte Prince can be briefiv suinmarized; its 
devasuting impact on conventional modes of thought is 
liardet to describe. 

Machiavcili lived in a world of professionalized politics. 
The small geographical territory of Italy had for several 
centuries been divided between five major and many minor 
states. The result had been coiisunt jockeving for power and 
frequently shifting networks of alliances, in order to keep 
iiifonned of developments amongst friends and rivals, 
governments liad invented a new type of political anal>-sc: 
the resident ambassador. In the past, ambassadon had been 
sent on temporary assignments to negotiate weddings and 
treaties, resident ambassadors, by contrast, were constantly 
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present, assessing developments. Siieh professionalized 
political aiialyTis could only develop in a s>Tteni where there 
were several neady equal competing powen. It spread from 
Italy to Europe as a whole in the course of the sixteenth 
ccntur>-, but one looks for it in v.iin in the Chinese or 
OttoiiMii empires. Modern poliiic.il theory is thus in the first 
place the result of this subdivision of power and 
professioiulizaiioii of politics. 

Second, Machiavelli turned Ins back on traditional ‘mirror 
ofprinces’litcraturc. Such litcnturc. which has .iinple parallels 
111 courtly societies outside Western Europe, dealt with the 
education of the prince, described how he coiiM come to 
embody moral pcrlection, and argued that the pursuit of just 
policies would ensure political success. Machiavelli rejected 
this whole approach for two reasons First, he insisted that 
convcntion.il moral ce.ichiiig was completely at odds with 
what was required for political success. Kulers must know 
how CO he and to murder: they must practise the arts of 
hypocrisy, and only seem, not be. emthful andjust. Previous 
courtly literature, in Europe and elsewhere, had always 
insisted that it was possible to reconcile political necessity 
and moral excellence. MacluaveUi's characteristic cynicism 
was in part the result of professionalizing politics; but it also 
retlecced his own radical uncertainty as to what the best 
political system nught be. 

The tirst cause of this uncert.iiiicy was himianisni. Fora 
centuiy and a h.ilf scholars had been constructing an ever 
more sophisticated picture of the language, life, and values 
of ancient Rome and Greece. Intellectuak thus bec.iine 
acutely aware of cultural dilFerence and of the relativity of 
claiiiu for cultural superiority. This was strikingly reinforced 
by the discovery ol previously unknown (to Western 
Europeans) lands and civilizations in the New World. 

Different political systems imply different cultural and 
moral values. In a work written shortly after Tlie Prince, the 
Discourses on Tims Dry. Machiavelli compared the merits of 
different systems, arguing that the classical Roman republic, 
which was perfectly adapted for external conquest, was 
preferable to the republics of contemporary Venice and 
ancient Sp.ina, which were conservative and sugnant, and 
that republics in general xvere preferable to monarchies. But 
MacliiavcUi also believed that republics were best founded 
by dictators like Romulus, and that there was a natural cycle 
whereby one political si-steingavewayto another. Moreover, 
what was politically feasible depended on the social structure 
of the society in question; in Florence, Machiavelli .irgued. 
the absence of a powerful landed anstocracy made 
participatory republicanism a theoretical possibility 
MachiavcUi's preference for republicamsm in general did not 
commit him to a politics of principle. He was quite prepared 
to admire monarchies .and dictatorships where they were 
likely to prove effeciive. 

MachiaveUi was not only aware of the sharply differing 
political systems of contemporary Italy, and of the historical 
examples offered by Greece and Rome. He also lived in an 
Italy which, since uvz, had been at the mercy of foreign 

invaders: France. Spam, and the Holy Roman Emperor could 

coiiunand armies far larger than any Italian state. Fin.illy, like 
every European political theorist in out period, he w.as acutely 
aware of the Ottoman Turks as providing an alternative, 
and. m the sixteenth century highly successful, political order. 
For the next two centuries Western European theonsts 
regarded Turkey as the paradigm of despotism (.although in 
the eighteenth century Venice came to rival Turkey for this 
unenviable reputation). This diversity of political institutions 


implied a comparable Aversicy ofculiiiresand values, and it 
is the resuliantuncen.iinty which enables Machiavelli to step 
aside from them all, and insist that he is only going to concern 
liiiiisclf with the practical realities of politics, the tactics that 
ensure success. MachiavcUi's political theory is thus the 
oiitcoiiic of profcssion.alized politics in a world of competing 
powets and coiitlictmg value systems. 

Witliin a few yean events were to lunia way ofthou^t 
that was of local, Italian significance into one of European 
relevance. TheRefonnation.whiclibcganin I j 17. fomented 
rebellion and division within states and divided Europe into 
conflicting alliances of Frotest.ants and of Catholics (w+iile 
also forcing some Protestants to ally with Catholics, and vice 
vena). As a consequence Machiavellian modes of .analysis 
were adopted throughout Europe, although they were usu.illy 
accompanied by criticism of Machiavelli himself for his 
hostility to Chnsti.aniry (he preferred the reli^on of ancient 
Rome) and his contempt for conventional morality Reason 
of state theonsts (as the new political analysts were called) 
abo disagreed with Machiavelli over lus assessment of the 
common people. He liad repeatedly insisted that popular 
participation in poliucs was to be encouraged; they had 
nothing but contempt for the unreliable mob. 

Thus was bom an embryo political science which sought 
to explain the behaviour of politicians by identif>ing their 
interesB and the pressures acting upon them. How could 
one preAct the behaviour of a ruler who found himself 
endangered by powerful rivals? How could a ruler best 
organize his state for effective defence? This analysis of the 
techniques of power, however, did not call itself ‘politics', 
because that word was closely Lnked both to the city state 
(the Greek word polls means city, while most of the new 
-inal^'sts of power lived in laige territorial states) and to the 
desenption of the best form of life in a community; it was 
precisely such idealistic analyses that the new tlieorists were 
trying lo escape. Theirs was the study of sutecrift or (as we 
would now say) power politics. Moreover reason of state 
theory as it developed on a European stage was addressed to 
a political world dominated by monarchies. Although a few 
theorists (such asTraianoBoccalini, in his Rojigiiagli rfi Paruiisi* 
[News from Parnassus). i6li) continued to debate die relative 
nienis of republics and monarchies, republican thinken were 
at a disadvantage until the English Revolution of i64!a-6o. 
As a consequence, re.ason ofst.ite thinking lacks the critical 
Amension which is always present in MachiavcUi's work. 

One has to turn to a different traAtion to rediscover the 
preoccupation with political Avetsiiy which was so central 
to MachiavcUi's thought. In 1 515 Thomas More had written 
Uiofsio, an account of an imaginary land where institutions 
Mdkally Afferent from those ofEurope (Utopia was portrayed 
as a coiimnmist society) made possible a far superior fonii 
of pobcicai life. More, like Macliiavelli. avas responding ro 
the uncertainties bred by liuiiianisni (Plato liad advocated 
communism in Tlie RepiihUc): he was also much more 
interested than Machiavelli m accounts of new-found lanA. 
Above all he was someone who had longed to become a 
monk, and he responded enthusiastically to the idea of a 
whole society organized on the principles of i monastery. 
From More onwarA Utopian writers used imaginary societies 
to criticize the institutions and values of their own states and 
to debate the possibilities of reform Such works focused on 
what were to become the central is.sues of social policy m 
the nineteenth century: how to ensure full cmployiiient, 
economic growth, and univcrs.al education. These ideals 
coidd only be fomiulated in scKieties which had become 
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icuKly conscious of r.ipiil social and culciiral clunyc: More 
hitixcir believed he could see his own society being 
iransfonned by (he grovsth of the wool trade, .and Uh'i’iti 
was one ofthefirst new books to be easily available throughout 
Europe as a result of the ina’cntioii of (he printing press. 

MUSTAFA ALI AND AHU’L FAZL: 
OTTOMAN AND INDIAN APPROACHES 

MustaEi Ali (1541-1600) provides an interesting contrail 
watli Macliiavelh. Like M.ichi.ivclh he wasa signilic.int litcr.iry 
figure. ,a poet and historian, as well .as a politimn. Like 
Machi.ivelli he h.ad been edut.ated in .1 tradition which 
believed literary training provided the best preparation for 
political life. Like Mnchi.ivelh, he worked in a naiiltiliiigual 
culture where M.achiavcUi vsas .nnongst the first to rcg.ird 
veriticuLir It.tlian .as a lirer.ary Liiigiiage lit to sr.aiid .alongside 
Latin. Ali w.as a pioneer in the developnieiit of Turkish as 
a literary language equ.al to Persian and Arabic. Like 
Machiavelli. Ah believed that .a laosiile k>rtunc prevented his 
merits being recognized .and constantly coiiipl.iincd at the 
failure ofhis own career (wliiih peaked in 1584-5. when he 
was finance director of Erzurum) to advance. Like 
Machiavelli. A li w.as familiar with a sophisticated 'mirror of 
princes' literature, chc conveiuions of which he cast aside in 
order to bringpcditical thinkingin closer touch with practical 
reality. Like Machiavelli, he wrote about politics iia order to 
deiaaonstrate his own fitness for high olTice and to expose 
the incumpeccnce ofhis contemporaries. 1 ike M.ichi.ivelli. 
All. despairing of success as a pohtician. sought to establish 
lus rcpiitarion as an historian, m the hope th.it posterity would 
recognize lus true importance. 

Blit there the comparisons end. Ail s O’liuscl for Stilhiiis 
(1581) attacked tlie current administration of the Otioiiian 
Empire, and used comeniporary examples to urge reform. 
His CivirfifN’HS of Coin' Coiuf ruing Her Adiiol Customs (i 599) 
compared the present l.micntabie state of Egypt with its 
condinon tliirty years before. But Ali was a moralizing 
refoniier. He sought to eliminate briberv. corruption, 
nepotism, and the sale of office, hi ihcir place he wanted to 
restore what he believed to he the true traditions of the 
Ottoman state: an impartial bureaucracy, recruited by 
e.xamination. .uid promoted on the b.isis of senionry and 
inent Where Machiavelli’s ideal had been realized fifteen 
hundred years lieforc in ancient Rome. Ali appc.iled to ihc 
snil-hving traditions ofOitomaii dynastic law and customary 
practice, the komw. which he believed hail reaches! their 
finest fomi a mere hundred and fifty years earlier. Where 
Macliiavelli was torn between republicanism .ind despotism. 
Ali saw no need to question (he political stnicturcs ofhis 
own society. Where Machiavelli scarcely concealed his 
hostility to Christiaiiiry’. Ali wasa man of orthodox Muslim 
piety. And where Machiavelli saw politics in terms of 
destabilizing conflicts between states and social groups. Ali 
saw himself as inhabiting a world relatively stably divided 
between a number of great imperial powen: the Muslim 
powers of the Ortoiiians, Iran, and India, and the Christian 
power of the Habsburg Empire. One might well argue that 
All s vision of bureaucratic govenimem was .is 'mc^em' as 
Macliiavelli's strenuous republicanism, and his Counsel for 
Stiliaiis was the forerunner of numerous later analyses of 
Ottoiiun pohtical decline: but it is from Macliiavelli. ncK 
Ali. that there descended a long tradition of ‘objective’ 
political analysis wliich claimed to be able to give an equally 


good account of a large range of difTcrcnt political systems. 

Siniil.irly. Abu’l FazI (1551—1602) provides an interesting 
comparison \sith More. Like More he wrote inan intellectual 
tiadicion which descended from Plato, in liis case via al- 
Fanbi (6870-950). Like More he was preoccupied with the 
question of how to fonn a just political system in w-hich a 
universal concord would be realized. But More used 
PbtnniMii to demonstrate that perfection existed Nowhere, 
and to c.ill ill question the policies and values of the rulers 
of Western Europe'. Abu’l FazI presented his own ruler, the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar. as a philosopher king, the Perfect 
M.iii I le believed that inoiiarehy was the only possible fonn 
of gos'eriimeiit on the b.isis oftsvo principles 'social contract' 
and ’divine dispensauon’: and these placed two obligations 
on the sos'creign: to uphold reason ('aql) as against blind faith 
(i.iqliit). ,iiid to lolctate all faiths (and .lU races, groups, and 
$0 on) (mf/i->' kill). 

I ike All. Abu’l Fial w.is an adnuiustracor (although an 
iiiuncnsely successful one), and his Aktiorf is in part a 

handbook for adniiniscracors in Akbar’s einpiie. Like 
Machiuis’elli, he stood aside from religious otthodo.xy. He 
followed Akbar himself in believing that there was truth in 
all religions, th.it vitTiic must be pursued for its own sake, 
nor from fear of iLmination or hope of sals'ation, and that all 
religions must be tolerated by the state. 1 Ic and his favountc 
minisler believed that service to the sure was the highest 
form of religious and mural duty, for from good government 
all humanity stood to benefit Both were prepared to 
disapprove or prohibit traditional practices such as soli or 
wndow-burning. pre-puberty marriage (prohibited), 
polygamy (disapprovcd).lowershare of women in inlieritance 
(disapproved), slave-trade (prohibited) and slave-holding 
(disapproved). (Akbar released his own slaves to re-employ 
them as free servants.) 

If Machiavelli and More are now more widely studied 
than Ali and Abu'l FazI. it is not because the intellectiul 
traditions they WTOte within were more sophisticated, their 
own views more original, or their outlook more 'modern'- 
It is because Machiavelli oflered argumenis which were to 
fascinate Enlighicnnient radicals, whde the arguments of 
Mtire were still relevant to nineteenth-ceiiturs- refomiers. 
Both were to be claimed as relevant in an age of Industry 
and Empire, an.ige during wliich the imperial siTtems which 
had descended from thosepraisedby Aliand AbiVI FazI were 
destroyed by the European powers. Nineteenth- and 
rwentieth-ccnniry bureaucrats have seen themselves as being 
in the tradition ot'Benth.imand Mill. whosefoUowen helped 
govern the British Empire, not All or Abu'l FazI. 


THE STATE AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

In looking at Mote and Machiavelli our theme was the 

prcoccup.itionwiihdiversit>'and change, andthecoiiseqiient 

uncertainty about moral and social values, which was the 
result of the politics and culture of the Renaissance. This 
was rapidly supplemented by a new concern with 
techiiologic.il change (s>’nibolized by gunpowder and the 
compass, which enabled the expansion of the European 
powers across the globe, and by the clock and the printing 
press, which demonstrated the capacity of machines to 
produce unifonn outcomes) and with scientific knowledge 
as first Galileo (1564—1642) and then Newton (1642-1727} 
transformed physics and destroyed the hierarchical and 
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letcologicil vision of iwiuic whifh kid been fiindjiiienul to 
Aiisiotclunscicnee. The’iiicchjiiizjtioaofthc world picture' 
posed tsvo cluUeugcs Could the new knowledge be luiiiesscd 
to traiisfonii sociecs? And could society itself be undeisiood 
as a mechanical system’ 

The first moment when the new science seems to have 
had a deep impact is in England in I SH4. There a group of 
scientists, led by Thonu-sDigges. the first English CopcriHCan, 
were conumssioned to establish why Dover hart'our had 
silted up and to rebuild die kirbour to make it a major naval 
port. But Digges.mJ his associates were not simply concernosi 
with defence planning. Their project involved studies of tide 
inovcmeius and of construction techniques. The building 
project they commenced required the co-ordination ofwork 
on a factory scale. The dam they built was intended to work 
as a vast statioiurs' dredging machine, releasing Hoods of 
pent-up water to scout the liarbout bottom. This was not 
merely an engineeniig acliievenieiu: they believed their new 
harbour would transfonii the economy around it. A fishing 
industry would provide both employment for the elderly 
and mfinn. who would be put to work mending nets, and 
cheap food. Access to a harbour would encourage economic 
divenification and invesmient' it would. Digges argued, 
luanutc' the surrounding countryside- There appe.ir to have 
been plans to inmHiuce artificial irrigicion ('tloated w.ater 
meadows') in the fields around the town, and one of those 
working on the project. Reginald Scot, was the author ofa 
book advocadiig the iniroduciion of hop-growing methods 
from Holland. Indeed floilaiid was the model coiisuntly 
present in everyone's mind. There the shipping industry was 
already rapidly developing and agriculture undergoing 
diversification and specialization. Government investment 
ill harbour construction was the first step towards turning 
England into Holland. 

The Dover harbour project brings together several themes 
which were to be important throughout our period: the 
attempt to harness the new science and the new technology 
(Digges and Scot had experimented with lenses, and appear 
to have made primitive telescopes long before Galileo pointed 
one at the night sky); the reliance on the sute to uixieruke 
large-scale planning and investmciu; the central role of 
military planning in economic and technological 
development From this interlocking of the concerns of 
science and the state two main intellectual traditions 
descended. 

The first is that of political arithinedc, whose founding 
figures in England arc William Petty (162J-87) and Gregory 
King (1648-1712). Their primary concern was to identify 
and maximize the state's resources. King lived during a long 
drawn out military struggle between England and France, 
and asked himself which sute was in a better position to 
survive the costs of conflict How many inhabiunts did each 
have? What were their occupations, and wlui were the 
incomes and expenses of each social group? Such questions 
obliged him to tliinkabout diet and the allocauon of resources 
(How much of French agriculture was given over to wine 
production? How many rabbits did tlic English coasuine?) 
But these were all preliminary to asking who could afford 
to pay more taxes and whether resources could be 
redistributcci to assist the war effort. 

King's enquiries sverc based in part on Petty searliet work. 
But Peiry was both more practical (he surveyed IreLind in 
order to secure colonial property rights and encourage new 
settlement) and more analytical (he seems to have been the 
first to consider the improvements m productivity that 


resulted from increases in the ilivision of labour). Botli had 
to concern themselves not only with problems ofeconoiiiics 
andfiscal policy, but also demc^raphy; calculatingpopulations 
involved considering life expectancies and birth and death 
rates, ami here they could draw on the work ofjohn Graimt, 
who liad nude a study of death rates in London (1662). 

Peityand King were hying the foundations for the statistical 
snidy ofsoci.-il change Underlying their work was a growing 
confidence in the capacity of the slate to plan change and 
invest in its own future strength. Tliis approach was only 
possible because of an earlier intellecmal revolution which 
had ukeii place in Enj^iid. Traditional thinking had been 
th.u the wealth of a state could be measured by the .iiiioum 
of bullion at its disposal, and that states would accumulate 
bullion if they exported more than they imported, since the 
balance ssoiild have to be made up in gold. Petty and King, 
who took for granted a much wider definition of the sate's 
resources which made even the rabbit population of the 
kingdom a relevant fact, were relying on two earlier 
mtellecaial achievements. 

The first is associated with the names ofThoiius Miin, 
Gerald de Malyiics, and Edward Misseldcn, who were 
engaged in controversy about the 'balance of trade’ between 
nadoiis in the 1620s. These authors, it lus been ciainied, 
came close to recognizing the existence of an 'automatic 
mechanism' ensuring that changes in supplies of buLior. in 
prices, interest rates and demand must act on each other to 
produce a balance of trade between nations (they called it 
the circle of commerce’), a system in equilibrium. 
Identification ofthisautomaticmechanismmcantrecogiution 
that iliere were iwtural laws governing market transactions 
which governments could not override. As Misseldcn wrote, 
'trade .. . 'viU not endure to be forced by any’, while Mun 
a^cd tlut the babnee of trade would determine the flow 
of bullion across lutional boundaries, 'and this must come 
to pass by a necessity beyond all resistance.’ 

The first part of this interpreution of the work of Mun. 
de M.ilynes. .md Misseklen is the result of reading them with 
modem economic theories in mind. De Malyiies. in feet, 
was concerned to deny that there was any automatic 
meckinism at work in the economy, for, far from tending 
towards equilibrium, he believed it had to be consuntly 
’steered’ towards the right outcomes. Mun and Misseldcn. 
for their pan. also demed that the system had a tendency to 
return to equihbniim. for they believed that the correct 
policies could ensure a favourable balaiKC of trade in the 
long icnii What was really extraordinary about all three 
iliinkeis was their shared conviction tliat economics could 
be turned into a science. There was nothing particularly 
novel about the commercial transactions Mun and his 
contemporaries were concerned to analyse, so we are bound 
to ask what sudilcnly made possible their insistence on the 
ccononiic bws of the market? Two factors would seem to 
be relevant. First, the problems wliich preoccupied them 
only ocair where trade ukes pbee between independent 
nation states which caiuiot control the behaviour of all the 
parties to a transaction imperial economic systems would 
not have developed an economic theory oftliis tvpe. Second, 
die slow emergence of the idea ofa scientific law was bound 
to lead to the search for similar law-governed aspects of social 
behaviour (strikingly, Francis Bacon, the pliilosopher of the 
new science, is the first English author to write ofa 'balance 
of trade’ ll6ij|). 

A tliird line of .irgunieiu .appears promising at first sight 
The idea of an automatic mechanism depends on a series of 
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jiulogies wliich are technology specific, not only analogies 
to scales anii balances used in weigliing (whetc one adds or 
removes weights uiKil an equilibrium has beenacliieved), but 
alsotopresses, clocks.and, perhaps most arrestingly. to hydraulic 
systems, to currents, channels, and Hows. Thus de Malyiies 
(paraphrasing Sir Thomas Smith's Diumrscof I58i)e.xpiains 
the concept of a causal mcchanisni by reference to clocks; 

Wc see how one thing driveth or cnforceth another. like .ts in 
a clock where there be many wheels; the lirsi wheel being stirred 
dnveth tbs' next, and titac die third, and so ibith. till the last that 
inoveth the instrument that strikes the cluck. 

In a society which was alreatly mechanically sophisticated 
one could have hopedtouseineclianicalnieLiphorstoexpbin 
abstractions such as the balance of trade. 

Unfortunately this argument runs into difficulties. 
Missclden. svho is easily the most sophisticated of the three 
theorists, directly attacks de Malyiies for his inappropriate 
mechanical metaphors. Wc need to note just how difliciih 
It was to give an account of a truly aiitojnatic mechanism 
svhich leeds back upon itself for the simple reason dut 
meclianisnis as soplusticaicd as this did not exist. Schumpeter 
aigues that it was not until David Hiiinc's essay ‘Of the 
balance of trade' was published in 1752 (liat the concept of 
the autoiiutic mechanism was adequately fomuilated. and 
Hume, like his predccesson. has only onecxampleofa system 
svhich moves towards equilibrium; the floss' ofsvaicr. svhich 
alsvays seeks 10 find its level. Economic theory was strug^iiig 
toconceptualize systems which lacked mechanical analogies; 
the successes of Mun. de Malyiies. and Misseldeii are not 
closely dependent on inechanical meuphors, though they 
do depend on the notion that the economy must be as 
susceptible to scientific analysis as any mechanism. 

.fbout one thing all three were clear, and that is that their 
debates concerned thcoreucal models. As Misselden put it. 

as a pair of scales or a balance is an invention to sIkiw us the 
weight 01 things, whereby wc may dkeem the licavy from the 
light, and how one thing difTereth from aixsthcr in the scale of 
we^ll. .so is also this balarKe of trade an oxeclicnt and politique 
invention to show us the dilfercnce of weijdit in the coinmcrce 
of one kingdom with anotlier. 

and he goes on to compare his own book to a mechanical 
model of the functioning of die solar system. It seems likely 
that the disputes between the supporters and opponents of 
Copernicus had brought home to a wide audience tlie notion 
that there could be very divc^ent accounts of superficially 
similar phenomena, and that these different accounts did not 
only appeal to different bits of evidence but put different 
intelleccual tools to work. Misselden is acutely aware that 
there is notiiing straightforward about measuring die balance 
of trade, and that belief in it involves conmutnieiic to a 
theoretical system. Even if he has no notion of a complex 
antoinauc mechanism, he has a clear idea of how to conduct 
a debate about a scientific theory, and it is this which in.idc 
the exchange of views between Mun. Misselden. and de 
Malynes the moment at which soci.il uiciice is first born. 

The second brc.ik-ihrough was as slow to establish itself 
as the theory of the autonutic mechanism, and so m this case 
too It IS hard to be sure when it is first adequately fonnulated. 
Wc find an early version of the arguinciic in Mun. who 
maintains that luxury and extravagance may be economically 
beneficial if they encourage intcrnatioiul trade or provide 
domestic employment. A stronger version of the argument 
occurs in the work of Joseph Lee. whose Cotisidcraiwm 


eciiccniing Ci’ninHwi Fields and huhsiirrs was published in 16)4; 
and a sophisticated version is to be found in Ueniard 
Mandeville's Fable of the Bees (1714). This break-through 
consisted m rejecting two assumptions that had penneated 
the thinking of. for example, Thomas More. The first was 
that economic dcvelopmciiis that caused fewer people to be 
employed were to be discouraged. The second that the 
protlucrioii of luxury goods must take place at the expense 
of more socially useful labour The new theorists argued that 
the market should be allowed to determine what was 
produced. If greater profits could be generated by fewer 
employees, by (for example) switching production from 
arable to pasture, or by the subdivision and fencing of 
common lands or open fields, then this should be tolerated 
even if unemployment resulted, for when the profits were 
spent or invested elsewhere they would create new 
employment. Similarly the production ofluxury goods might 
seem a waste of resources, but by creating employment and 
profits they ensured markets for other goods of all types. The 
market should thus be allowed to regulate investment and 
growth m the conviction that in the long run most people 
would be better off as a result, and the state itself would be 
stronger. Moraljuilgcmcnts based on notions ofhoiiest labour 
ot extravagant expeikliiurc were to be put to onesidc because 
they were an obstacle to prosperity. Mandeville made the 
ruciire of the argument clear by Cuming it into a paradox; 
‘private vices, public benefits'. 

By the eariy eighteenth century there thus existed in 
England an embryo political economy which sought to 
harness technological development and market forces to 
establish prosperity and state power. Unlike the reason of 
state theory which had developed in sixteenth-centurj' Italy, 
this new way ofthinking about society assumed that change 
was not cyclical but progressive, Political economy was from 
the scan a theory of niodemization. one which identified 
coiiwieraal and technologically sophisticated economies 
(fint Holland, then England, then Europe as a whole), and 
held them up as a model to be imitated by backward 
economies (Scotland. Ireland, and the New World, for 
c.xample). At the s.Tine time one of the key tasks of the new 
economic thought was to ensure that economic progress was 
translated into military domination. Digges, Malynes. and 
Petty were servants of the state, and their contribution was 
the equal of that of merchants such as Mun and Misselden. 
The preconditions of the new economic theory were states 
ami markets, which had long existed, and a new conviefion 
tliat social relations could be an.ilysed in tenus of natural 
laws, as if societies were mechamca] systeim, and that this 
aiulysis could then be used to subvert craditioiial moral and 
political leaching. In insisting that necessity’ must take 
priority over morality, the first economists (even a cicigynian 
like Lee) were following in the footsteps of the first political 
scieiiiiso in arguing that Christian morality was not the best 
guide to action 


THE BIRTH OF INDIVIDUALISM: 
HOBBES AND LOCKE, HUME AND 
BECCARIA 

Reason of state and political arithmetic developed as 
escepcioiw in a world where most thinking about society 
was couched in legal tenns. What were the nghts of estates, 
corporations, and individuals? What were the legitimate 
powers of rulers? How far was past praaice to be respected. 
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and to whit extent could seir-consciuus innov.uioii be 
tolerated? Debates on such subjects were cuiKliicied vviihin 
the framework of a complex theory of ascending aiul 
descending powers, representative rights and god-given 
authority, inherited troin the Middle Ages. Renaissance 
sophistication in histoncalanal>sis made it dilHciilt locontiinic 
to believe in inmiemurial customs or uncli.iiiging traditions, 
.ilthuiigh such notions cuiitmued to serv e technical functions 
111 the law. la sixteenili-ceimiry France and seventcenth- 
cciinir>' England sophisticjied accounts developed of the 
dillerenccs between Roiu.Tn. Ieud.il. .aid iiiodeni institutions. 
Such accounts took it for granted that legitiimic iiisutuiions 
must be preserved and that ihey served to link p.vst. present, 
and future, even while they m.ide it increasin^y hatxl to be 
clear which insiiimioiis were to be reganled as legitiuiate. 

This mode of thought survived not onlv the shock of the 
Renaissance but also the great crises ofthe French Religions 
Wars (1562-94) .iiid the Dutch Revolt ag.iinsi Spain 
(1568-1648). In France .iiid Holland argiunciits for rebellion 
were honed; people h.id a iiacur.1l right of self-defence in 
face t>f tyranny; lesser anthonties luii the nght to depose 
ilieir superiors 111 order to preserve the constitution from 
j subversion. The s.ifety of the people, it was claimed, is the 
supreme I.iw. But such argumoiiLs always assumed the people 
to be a corporate entity, conc.iining (like a modcni business) 
individuals with unequ.il rights and privileges; and they always 
presumed that consticuiioiis themselves must be preserved, 
not destroyed. Nobody fonnubied arguments that were 
clearly egaliianaii or uiiesjuivocally revolutionary; or at least 
nobody did micil the lint winter of the English Civil War, 
the winter of 16+2-3. "hen the supporters of Parliament 
faced defeat by the king. What would happen if Parliament 
admitted defeat? Then, a suull group of hanlliners insisted, 
the constitution itself svould be dissolved; every individual 
would have the rights they would have had 111 a state of 
lutitre. where all were eqii.il; and it would be legitimate to 
fight, not to preserve the old constitution, but to replace it 
with a new one. 

These almost anonymous men (jercniiali Burroughs. 
William Bowles) were thefirst modem theonstsofrevolution; 
their arguments were to be taken up by the Levellers during 
the revolutionary years of 1645-9. and those ofthe Levellers 
were adopted by the Wliigs between 1681 and 16S9- Their 
theories m turn inspired the polemicists ofthe Amencan and 
French revolutions. Rather simibr arguments had already 
been developed by Thomas Hobbes (15S8-1679: see Plate 
12). but for opposite purposes. He h.id cl.iiined th.1i equal 
individu.iU in a st.itc of nature must find themselves in 
comuiit. unchecked conllict. with the result that life would 
be nasty, brutish, and short. In order to avoid this, every 
subject should seek to support established authority, and no 
institution should be allowed to liniic or restrict central power 
(although individuals themselves must retain an ultimate right 
of self-defence). 

Both Hobbes and his radical opponents were writing in 
a tr.idition which derived from the work ofthe Dutch theorist, 
Hugo Grotius (Dr inn belli m piteis. 1625). Grotius h.id tried 
to produce a theory which explained what rational individuals 
who found themselves subject to 110 established .iiithoriiy 
would do. His theory did not require the individuals to be 
god-fe.iriiig. or to recognize any diviiiely-ord.iined law or 
naiutal hierarchy. And. since they were to consirua ,1 purely 
I .irtificbl legal order, the authorities tlu^ created were to have 
I no powers except those granted them by the individuals who 

I invented them- This meant imagining a society where 


.luthority was nut divinely ordained and where the ruler s 
rights (for cx.impic. the riglit to pumsh) were no dilTerent 
in kind from (liose tliat individu.ils might claim to exercise 
111 the absence of govenimciii. Grotius was concerned to 
stress 1h.1i the state of nature was not an abstract or historical 
concept. Ships meeting on the high seas, governments at 
w.ir with each other, iixlividuah in sucetess societies (in much 
of America, for ex,ample) were in a state of nature. All that 
w.is required to turn his theory into a modern account of 
rights was to rccognire tliat goveminent might either lose 
the t.ipaeity to govern, returning men to a state of nature 
(1 lobbes believed this to be the inevitable consequence of 
civil war), or niiglit lose the rigltl to govern by acting in ways 
tli.li no founder could have intended to authorize (this was 
the arginiieiu ofthe radicals). Either way, individuals might 
find themselves free ofall established aiilhonty’. unhampered 
by historical precedent, and entitled to redesign the political 
system from scratch. 

The arguments of Grotius and Hobbes were open to 
considenble adaptiiion. Locke, foi example (Tim' Trciitises, 
1689). insisted that Hobbes was wrong to describe the state 
of lucure as a condition in which men would be subject to 
no authority (they would still have knowledge of God and 
ofthe inoni law since both could be demonstrated by reason 
alone) and would have interests which were sharply at odds 
(they would liave a couunon interest in recognizing property' 
jikI encounging conutierce, for economic gtowih made it 
possible for individuals to benefit without others having to 
sulferacoaespondingloss). Consequently individualsshould 
not fear revolution, which restored the state of nature, nearly 
as much as tj-ranny. wliicli was contrary- to morality and 
destructive of prosperity. 

Hmiic on the other hand {Tnaiist of Hiwmi Nuriirc, 

1739-40) argued that there is no natiinl knowledge of divine 
I.IW, and that consequently property, governmeiit, even 
promises are complex conventions that must have been 
invented simply because they were useful; he pushed to an 
excreuic the secular implications ofGtotius's original position. 
Utility 100. not .ibsiract rights, must be the test of whether 
revolutions were justified or not: unlike Locke. Hume felt 
that revolt could rarely be justified. Hume is also important 
because lie workedinboth the natural law tradition ofGrotius 
and Hobbes and the reason of state tradition ofMachiavclli 
and Boccaliiii. Th.it tradition had imdeigone an import.int 
modification in the work of the fust republican theorist to 
escape from the framework ofthe city state .James Harrington, 
whose OrciKirt (1656) argued ih.ii political institutions could 
be understood as iiieclxinisnis which shaped behaviour in 
predictable ways, and who described himself as a ‘political 
anatomist'. Drawing on Machiavelli and Hamngioii. 1 lume 
confidently as.serted that politics may be reduced to a science' 

(1741)- 

Hnme believed that human beings arc luiiimlly socuiblc 
because not only do they recognize that thei’ will benefit 
materially from co-operation, but they have an instinctive 
capacity to sympathize with the feelings of their feQows. It 
was this capacity for syniipathy. not divine law or abstract 
reason, which presided a natural foundation for morality, 
which consists in engaging in actions svliicli bring plc.isure 
or iicility to oneself or othcB. Society, in Hume's view, 
reinforces cenain types of behaviour (truth-telling, promise¬ 
keeping. pe.ice-kecping) from which inosi people benefit. 
Human behaviour can thus be entirely explained by thinking 
of individuals as machines programmed to seek pleasure and 
avoid pain (a view I lobbes had propounded), and as learning 
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from experience on the basis of tlie principles identified by 
Locke. Hume's moral, political, and social theory were thus 
grounded in Locke.ui psychology. 

The emphasis on the need (u avoid inflicting pain, which 
IS common to Hobbes. Locke, and Hume, had striking 
consequences as soon as it was applied to jurisprudence. 
Through most of Europe (though not in England or 
Deimiark) toriuie was regularly used asa means ofcstablisliiiig 
wheilier a suspect was guilr>’ or innocent. But how could 
the siiiTeringofthe innocent be justified? In most coiintnes 
puiiishuieni Cook elaborate tbmis (hanging, drawing and 
quartering: breaking on the wheel: branding) designed to 
inaxinuzc pain. Such punishinenis were justified on the 
grounds that crime was an olleiicc. not only ag.unst one's 
neiglibour. but also against the majesty of one’s ruler and 
the authority- ofGsxl himself lint if God was irrclcv.uit and 
rulers were merely artificial devices constnictcd to ensure 
order, how could one justify punishments which went 
beyond wlut was ncccssar)' to deter? The iicsv lutural law 
theory, which saw society as a contract between equals: the 
new psycliology. wliich insisted tli.M people were not luinrally 
wicked and would avoid actions which would lead to ilieir 
own sufTcring: and the new moralit)-. which stressed the 
importance of sympathy, all made the old legal order 
indefensible. There were other forces working to undcniiinc 
it. but the first systematic attack on the theories that had 
sustained it. the first iitiliiarian theory of punishment, was 
the M.irqiiis Beccana's Of Criiiifs mid hiiiishiiiciUs (1764). 

Hobbes, Locke, and Hume have more chan a tradition of 
ideas in common. They all came from backgrounds which 
were not poor (they were aU well-educated) but were lar 
from rich. Each of them, in order to maintain the 
indepcndcrKC required to pursue philosophy and to avoid 
being dependent on preferment in Church or State, avoided 
inacnage. All of them (ravelled across Europe to meet famous 
mcellectuals. and all produced hooks which were widely read 
by their contemporaries throughout Western Europe, either 
liecausc they were wxitten in Latin (Hobbes), or because 
they were soon (ransbted cither into Latin or the new 
fraiua, French (Locke. Hume). All of them held views too 
unconventional to make a university career possible (Locke, 
who had embarked on a univenity career, was never to 
return to Oxford after lie was driven into exile in i6Sj and 
deprived ofluscoUegc post the following year). Ofthe three, 
two depended in part on patronage, whether from great 
families, monarchs, or governmenu. Hume was by far the 
most independent, and was able to become wealthy by 
satisfying a new mass market for books discussing morality 
and politics without presuming any special c.xpettisc in tlic 
reader. These were, we luiglit claim, the first iiiteliectuals. 
pursuing careers made possible by the printing press, by 
patronage, and by the emergence of a European republic of 
letters. We can add to the list of bachelor philosophers: 

Descartes (i 596-1650). liaylc(t 647-1706). Smith (i72j-<)o). 

Not only arc they all iinniatned: none of them are dergymen: 
none doctors (thoindi Locke had intended to specialize in 
medicine): none lawmen (as Grotius h.id been). Smith and 
his Scottish contemporaries (Hutcheson. Ferguson. Millar, 
Keid. Robertson) were the first to fiikl univenity careers 
open to them (Hume is the exception; he was blacklisted 
for his hostility to religion). In this company, Beccana is an 
unhappy exception, A marquis, he was not onlyaiiaristiKrat. 
bm financially secure. He had marned for love, and when 
his literary fame took him from his native Turin to Fans, 
tlien the umversally adnured centre of philosophical debate, 


lie quickly left for home for fear he might lose his wife to 
anutlier nun. Even the tactics of publishing were alien to 
liim; in order to become a success his book had to be edited, 
annotated, and reordered by a whole series of editors, 
beginning with liis friends in Turin, but continuing with his 
translators in France and England. 

Despite the occasional exception such as Beccaria, the first 
philosophers of the new social science seem to belong to a 
peculiar social group, difTcrcnt from historians (often 
clergymen or politicians), from natural scientists (clergymen, 
iniiversiry teachers, doctors, noblemen), and. chough less 
markedly, from political economists like Petty or King, whose 
tcchnic.il skills led to ofTcn of govemmeiic employment: 
Locke was also both a political economist and a government 
employee. If they li.td a characteristic occupation it was that 
of tutor to the cluldren of the aristocracy (Hobbes, Locke. 
Hume. Smith). 'I hey were not only individualises in theory: 
in daily life they were detached front the tradidonal tics of 
family, profession, corporation and estate. In other societies 
there were few opponunities for such indhidiiaU to thriv e, 
ami. without the pnnting press and a widespread, educated 
public, they would have had no chance to disseminate their 
ideas. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT IN TOKUGAWA 
JAPAN 

It is possible to draw comparisons between intellectual 
dcvclopiiKnts in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Europe 
and contemporary Nonh Africa or India partly because 
political theorists in all three regions shared a common 
intellectual hentage in the Mosaic Law and the philosophy 
of Phto and Aristotle. If one turns to Tokugaw.i Japan one 
moves outside this cultural sphere, but it may still remain 
possible to draw illuminating comparisons. This is an 
argimieiit that Ma5.io Mamyama sought to develop in an 
influential work written during the Second WoriJ War. He 
argued that m the se1ni-feud.1l. rapidly conunercializingjapan 
of the seventeenth century intellectual dcvclopnieius took 
pbee which were strikingly comparable to those in Hobbes’s 
Europe. 

Tlie key figure in his story was Ogyii Sorai (1666-1728). 
an adviser to the shogun Yosluniuiie. Like Hobbes, Sorai 
argued that men must originally have lived like beasts. Social 
order was not natural (asjapaiicsc theorists liaJalw ays claimed) 
hut artificial, E.ich historical era was obliged to invent its 
own institutions, to fasliion its own order. Soni argued that 
the Tokiigawa founder h.id failed to accomplish this. Like 
Hobbes, he lumcd his face ag.iinst what have conic to he 
thought ol as die prc^tessive elements in his own society, 
arguing for a concentration of absolute power in die hands 
of the ruler. Coimiiertiai development should be halted, and 
hereditary status be reinforced. Like Hobbes he held that 
authority not truth makes law and morality. Like Hobbes 
he wanted the ruler not tlie people to be the agent of reform. 
Like Hobbes he was cntical of traditional feudal institutions 
because they decentralized power. But. again like Hobbes, 
it was in the logic ofhis a^ment that it could be refashioned 
to support radical and democratic rather than conservative 
and authoritarian cluiigc. And, as with Hobbes, a stress on 
the artificiality of society and morality opened the way to a 
radic.il disjuiicture between private and public [a disjuiicture 
which in the West was to be crucial to the development of 
the liberal theories of the Levellers. Locke and their 
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successon]. Thus Sum's disciple Daui Sliuiidji (1680-1747) 
sharply distinguished between public bchavicnir and private 
sentiiiicncs. Thestimiigofan evil thought inside one’s heart 
IS not to be regarded as a crime,’ provided one’s public 
behaviour remains coitect. 

Just as there are siniiLinties between Hobbes's authoritarian 
individualism and the arguments ol'coiiteniporary egalitarians 
such as the Levellers, so in Japan one can tind one thinker 
at least who developed Sorai's thought in .an egalirariaii 
direction. Ando Shoeki (active 1751-64) was an isolated 
ptovincMl scholar, whose works were completely forgotten 
until tlicy were rediscovered this century. Like Sorai he 
believed that c.xisting social relations were artiticial, the 
invenuon of the First Kings, but unlike Sorai lie wanted to 
see them replaced by a mote natutTi social order. Ever>’one, 
he believed, should be required to engage in maiiu.il UIkhu 
or ‘direct cultivation'. In a socier>’ in which the needs of 
peasant producen predominated there would be equality 
and pc.Tce. In order to construct such a society one would 
have to undcnuiiK- iiotjust existing social relations, but also 
the metaphysical traditions which insisted there was a 
hierarchy implicit in iLuuie. 

To establish a hierarchy of high and low, noble and base, is based 
on the selfish desire to stand above the people and extend one's 
persona! laws throughout the world ... He.iven and earth know 
no distinctions of beginning and end. superior anti infcriiM'. base 
and noble. Nothing proceeds or folkivts anything else. This is 
the natural way of thin]? as they are. 

The bulk of Slioeki's surs iving work ss’as destroyed in an 
earthquake soonaftcrit was rediscovered, so that iris unclear 
how conlidendy we can claim to understand his position. 
Maruyaim sees liiin as an advocate of baiter and therefore 
an opponent of conuiicrcialism. But he also reports that 
Shoeki admired contemporary Holland as a society in which 
bbour was valued and prosperity was achieved by following 
rather chan opposing nature. This would suggest he was the 
first of many Japanese theorists who were to argue the need 
to imitate key institutions of Western Europe. 


UNINTENDED CONSEQUENCES: FROM 
NICOLE TO SMITH 

Having already briefly discussed the first Western European 
theories which stressed the need to allow invcsuiient to be 
governed by markets, not moral choices, we now turn to 
an mteUectual tradition fully as important as the one that 
leads from Grotius to Hume, but otic which has not received 
as much attention. Its starting point is to be found in the 
essays of I'lene Nicole (1625-95)- Nicole was a jansenist 
theologian: that is to say. he was a Catholic who, unlike 
most Catholics, held an Augusiiman view of grace and free 
will; he emphasized human sinfulness and divine 
predestination. How was social life possible when men were 
wicked? Nicole turned to Hobbes for impitaiioii. for Hobl'es 
bad tried to show how order could be csublished out of 
disorder and selfish individuals could become law-abiding. 
He abo turned to Descartes, Descartes was, like Hobbes, a 
strict materialist in his account of the natural world, and he 

hadsoughttoexplamhowputcly mechanical processes could 

produce the apparently ordered universe 111 which we live. 
What mechanical forces would make planets circle the sun. 
or objects fall to the earth? Descartes' answers to these 
I questions need not bother us; the iinporunt point is iliat he 


conceived of natur.il systems as interlocking mechanisms. 
Nicole sought to apply this perception to society. How was 
it possible for selfish, wicked individuals to construct a viable 
society? The simple answer was that self-interest itself made 
social life possible. Wherever you travel you will find people 
willing to feed you and put you up. Othcis will clothe you. 
even bury you. Tliey do this not out of charity or good¬ 
will. but simply to cam a living. The market obliges corrupt 
individuals to act in socially beneficial ways. Through it a 
respectable householder can command the services ofa Urge 
army of assistants: far more than those at the command of 
any king in a noii-coimiiercial society. Moreover the very 
fact that tliis.-imiy works not for one person, but for everyone, 
ensures efiiciciKies of scale. For a few pennies the Parisian 
householder can acquire the produce of distant lands which 
it lus required whole fleets to transport- 

The market inechamsm was not the only one which 
interested Nicole and his associates. His contemporary La 
Rochefoucauld (1613-80). who seems to have been 
influenced byj.mscnism, was fascinated by the corruption 
of court life. Here the mask offnendsliip concealed envy 
and competition (sec I’Utes 13 and 14), Good manners hid 
jealousy and contempt. Yet hypocrisy, fat from destroying 
social co-operation, nude it possible. Like La Rochefoucauld, 
Nicole offered an anatomy of hunuii behaviour where 
apparently noble and virtuous qualities were dissected and 
shown to have their origin in base and corrupt motives, 
motives often hidden from the agents themselves, who took 
themselves in just as tliey did those who had dealings with 
them. Far from being inherently destnicrivc of society, sin 
(when shaped and modified by self-interest and social 
pressure) proved to be the cement holding society together. 
Once one hid grasped the central role of selfish drives one 
could hope to give an account of social beh.iviour which 
would expbin how individuab unwittingly pUyed theit part 
within society, just as Descartes had explaiiKd bow individual 
atoms could he driven by impersonal forces to pliy their role 
within ) complex system. 

Nicole's arguments had been developed within a 
theological context to demonstrate the compatibility betw een 
Augusiiiiiaii theology and social behaviour. But 11 was 
obviously possible to adapt these aigumciHs for quite different 
purposes. In 1682 Pierre Uayle. a Huguenot (tliatis Protestant) 
svho had been forced to flee France and take refuge in 
Holland, published a book which pretended to be the work 
of a Jansenist theologian, the Pciistes divmes s»r in (twicic. 
Baylc'sosteiisible purpose was to refute the belief that comets 
were lurbingers of clisastet; his real purpose was to attack 
Catholic superstition. But his arguments extended farbeyond 
this respectable (in the eyes of his co-relijponists) purpose, 
for Baylc argued that because society was held together by 
self-interest, atheists ss'ould be as good citizens as Christians. 
Almost all social theory up to this point (Grotiusand Hobbes 
are lonely exceptions) had taken for granted the claim that 
only god-feanng citizens could be misted to keep promises 
and abstain from violence, Bayle, by contrast, argued that 
people's beliefs about the next world had virtually no effect 
on their actions; what mattered was their quest to be thought 
well of by their neighbours and their struggle to make ends 
meet. Where Nicole had admired God’s providential wisdom 
in making sinners sociable. Bayle was happy to envisage 
living in a sinful (but orderly and prosperous) society. His 
arguments mark the decisive moment when social theory 
ceases to be a branch of moral philosophy (as it still was for 
Hobbes and Locke). They transformed the lemis of the 
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conllict bMWfcn rdigious fccpcicisin Jiid rclipous Ciith, for 
up until then even sceptic had h.ul to ndiiiit clut ttich was 
socially beneficial and must be fostered. 

Bayle's a^uiiicnu were ukcii up by Denurd Maiulevillc 
in 77 if Fiihic irfilic Bees (1714). wliere they were explicitly 
applied to the interpretation ofconuuercial society. A society 
of cluntable Chrisdans, Mandcviile arpiied. would be poor 
Jiul feeble. It was vice - greed, envy, .inget - which led to 
industry. prospenry and iiiilitarv strengili. Private vices were, 
he argued, beneficul to the public. The g.imblcr. by letting 
otheis get their hands on his money, did more for society 
than a frugal saver who hoarded it away. The vain wonun 
wlw spent a fortune on her clothes provided eiiiploynient 
for iutd-vvotkingshop.issist.nics and i.ulots. MandeviUe pushed 
his argument as far as it vvoukl go. arguing, for ex.imple, diat 
prostitution served a useful function, a otherwise young men 
would seduce or rape respectable women. 

Mandeville s arguineiit fsK used sharply on the unintended 
consequences of human behaviour. The speinltlirift and 
w.istrcih.is no thought otdoinggood, yet hisactions benefited 
society. This line ofargumciit developed into Adiiii Smith's 
account of the ‘liidden hand' at work in the market-place. 
The merchant wants only to buy cheap and sell dear; but 
competition forces hitn to produce goods cheaply and to 
ensure chat they arc ol high quality. Selfish behaviour is thus 
so directed and channelled flue it serves the public interest 
and everyone benefits as greedy individuals struggle to make 
a profit. 

Much of the literature on Smith is devoted to a discussion 
of what has been chnsicned ‘the Adam Smith problem'; how 
to expDin the rclaiiuiulup between The IVcalih of Nations 
(•776). which seems to encourage greedy .md selfish 
behaviour, aikl The Theory of Moral Sciiliulciiis (lysj). which 
insists on the importance of a concern for the welfare of 
others. But this problem was not of Smith’s making Nicole, 
Bayle. and MandeviUe h.id not sought to reconcile their 
account of society vvitli conventional moral values because 
tliey did not hold vvitliconvenooiul morality. Nicole believed 
that most individuals who appeared moral were in fact sinful 
and doomed to perdition. Bayle and MandeviUe h.nl little 
patience with much of coiivencioiul morality, paniculatly 
ill its altitude to sex. Their aigunicnts had illuminated the 
workings of the market system, and made possible a robust 
defence of free enterprise, But how could conventioiul 
morality be rescued? Smith had no hesiutiun in condemning 
what he temted die 'iinnioraJ system' of La Kochefoucaiild 
and MandeviUe. but he could not dispense with that system 
when it came to analysing the market. The Adam Smith 
problem was the result of trying to adapt an account of society 
which was perfectly acccpuble to Augusiiiu.ins and iibciciiies 
so that It could be nude compatible wuli Locke’s conviction 
that ordinary human beings were responsible mor.il agents. 

Wliai made the problem .ill the more .iciite was tlut as 
the eighteenth centurv' advanced the power of c0nunerci.1l 
society to transfomi the world and to revolutionize the social 
relations of each and every individual became steadily more 
apparent. Smith s IVealili of Nations begins with an account 
ofhow the division oflabour lias transfoniied the production 
of pins, with the result chat pins themselves have become 
cheapaiuiconunoiiplace.Thissinipleexampleservcsadouble 

(iinction: it introduces us to the division oflabour. and at 
the s.ime dme it gives os an indication of the capacity of 
nunufacturc to Cransfonn the world. A few paragraphs later 
Smith describes how the steam engine had been 
revolutionized by a simple invention: 


111 tbo first iirc-engiiics |(hai is. su-aiii-s-nginesj, a boy was 
constandy employed to open and shut aliernately ibe 
coininuiiicatKin bccssvcn (he boiler and the cylinder, according 
as ihc pKion either ascended or slescended. Orw of those boys, 
who kived to pby with his eoinpanioiis. observed that, by tying 
a string from the h.indle of the valve which opened this 
coimnunication, to another part ofihe mac Inne, the valve would 
<ipcn and shut witlioul his assistance . . . 

Example has .1 double function, for Smith is not only intro¬ 
ducing us to (he idea of labour-saving machinery, but also 
prep.inng us for the idea of a self-regubting mechanism. 
Soon we will discover that in the market too valves are 
opened .iiid shut by a hidden h.ind, which here encour:q;c$ 
investment, and there penalizes inefliciency. And it is surely 
not unreasoiuhie to argue (hat only in a society where self- 
regulating m.ichines were commonplace could one have 
aiulyscd the market in the temis Smith employs. There was 
noiluiig new about markets, nor, as we have seen, about the 
idea of ccononuc science; there was considerable novelty, 
however, in the technology that made it possible to 
conceptualize the market’s functioning. Smith's steam ei^ine 
is r.idic.illy different from the clocksvork mechanisms that 
lud preoccupied de Malynes, or the Cartesian whirlpools of 
jostling .1101115 wliich had fascinated Nicole, in that (like the 
petidulum clocks tlut Huygens had developed in the Lite 
scventeentli century) it is a self-regulating mechanism. The 
construction of such mech.iiiisms prepared the ground for 
the discovery of‘automatic mechanisms' in the economy. 
(All early example of the argument that societies should be 
interpreted as sclf-regulating mechanical systetns is provided 
by Morelly’s Code dc la nature\n 1755 (see Plate 15). MorcUy. 
ill ptcsciiting one of the first defences of conuiiunism since 
Mote’s Utopia, argued that a cominimisc society would be a 
seh-regiil.iting mechanism, and that hitherto political theorists 
and politicuns had proved themselves to be incompetent 
mechanics.) 

I here was however a tliird major theme in Smith’s an.ilysis 
of the ecoiuimy, beyond the division of labour and the 
working of competiiinn. for Smith set out to analyse the 
distribution of we.ilth between employers ami employees, 
landlords and tetunts, iiicrchants .ind producers, town and 
country. The first penon to try and conceptualize the flow 
of wealth through societ>' and its distribution between social 
groups was a French doctor. Francois Quesnay, who 
published his TiiWtMii cc(>iii<iiii',p<e jn 1758. hi 1747 he had 
publislieda three volume EssaipliYsiiiiiesiirreeoiiomieaiiitiiale, 
and it seems apparent that it was his training in a biology 
which, since Hati’ey (1628), had been preoccupied with the 
circulation of the blood, which enabled Quesnay to 
conceptualize the flow of money, goods, and services. 
Mmlerii economic tliou^t is thus cquaUy indebted to biology 
and mechanics Just as markets long preceded any analysis 
of coinpetition. but took on new significance in an .ige of 
niacliiner^%$o the age-old division between town and country 
appealed in a new light to men who had learnt to distinguish 
between veins and ancncs. 


CONJECTURAL HISTORY 

So far we have tr.vred the eme^ence ofa rnimber of modes 
of thought which survive vigorously into the pteseiu day. 
Power politics is still with us, and we still analyse it in tcmis 
Machiavclli would understand. We still lay claim to the rights 
that Locke assured us were guaranteed us by reason and 
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luciirc, although no one had cbiined them before 164a. 
Utilitananisin U stiU a living moral plulosophy. We still debate 
the impact of govcmuient policy on the economy in tenns 
familiar to Smith. Each ofthese four great modes ofargumem 
ciauns to identity universal clur.icteriscics of soaety, yet all 
were invented m the specific circunvstances of early modern 
Europe. No single set of factors explains them all. and any 
one of them could have developed without the others There 
is no natural hanuonv between them, indecil each is hostile 
to its fellows. It is amusing to speculate on the range of 
possible social theories, just as one can ini.igine Darwinian 
evolution, on a dilfcreiu planet, producing a completely 
ditferent range ofspecies. These particular modes of thought 
tlourished because each was attuned to keyaspeas ofWestcm 
European society in the early modem period, .ind, as Western 
Europe came 10 doiiiinaic the world, so the new social 
sciences seemed vindicated in iheir claim to be able to explain 
social practices, though each was remarkably iniperccpiive 
when it came to accounting for its own intellectual and 
social origins. 

Even now, histories written on the assumption that the 
social sciences represent simple discovenes of self-evident 
truths scarcely pause to ask what the preconditions of these 
discovenes were: it is as if one were to write about Galileo 
without mentioning cannon balls or telescopes. And yet.just 
as Galileo needed his telescope, so rights thcoricsncedpriiitcd 
books and a free press: political equality, if it is to burst the 
bounds of the city state, depends on the mass production 
•ind physical survival of arguments for equality. The whole 
pome about wntten constitutions is that they are pnnted 
constitutions which every citizen can read. Yet, whercGalilco 
writes extensively about the telescope. Locke only once 
briefly pauses to discuss the circulation and preservation of 
ideas Condorcet, who writes eloquently about how the 
pnntiiig press has made possible the triumph of tmeh and 
justice (179J—4), does not pause to ask whether cither pnneing 
press or printed book have subtly shaped our very idea of 
what is reasonable or just, although even he recognizes that 
the values of a print culture sviU be difTcrent from those of 
a manuscript culture (mote scholarly, less respectful of 

authority-)- 

Because these four st^-les of argument remain vigorous 
today, it is easy to assume that they were the significant 
discoveries of the period; because their political, cultural, 
and technological preconditions were largely invisible to 
those who first founded them, it is easy to assume that they 
can be explained as purely intellectual innovations. It is 
salucar>-. therefore, to mrn to two other important styles of 
thought which ate equally significant inventions of our 
period, one of which now seems at best suspect, while the 
ocher seenu puzzlingly alien. 

Mandeville's account of how cornipt humans imiuge 
to live amicably in society raised a simple historical problem; 
how had humans learnt the arts of hypoensy and deceit 
that made social life possible? When had man been 
transformed from a wild animal, giving direct expression 
to his emotions, to a domestic.ited one. concerned to 
ingratiate himself with his fellow humans? Since at first 
siglii there were no facts that helped answer such questions, 
it seemed that they could only be cackled through a 
conjectural history. 'Let us then begin by laying the facts 
aside, as they do not affect the question', wrote Rousseau 
(I7ii-7!s>. who was in many respects a slisciplc of 
Mandcville. though he wrote, not in praise ofeontemporary 
prosperity and hypocrisy, but in comlciiuiatioii of it. 


Conjectural history had other roots The natural law 
theorists had asked how and why property and government 
liad been established. Economists h.id to explain why 
commercial society liad been so slow to develop, and the 
pnndples of free trade had been so late to be recognized. 
Religious sceptics had puzzled over the success of 
monotheism and the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. A society which was beginning to be acutely conscious 
of how it was unlike any previous society on the face of 
the earth h.ul to have an explanation for its oxvn peculiarity. 
For the most part (Rousseau is a striking exception) it 
wanted to claim chat its own institutions were naciiral, those 
that hail gone before it in some sense artificial orabnonnal. 

We read these conjectural liistories - Rousseau’s Origins 
lyViifijiifliify (1754); David Hume’s S'aiiiul I{isU'rys^Religion 
(1757): book six of Adam Siiiitli’s [Veulili of iVciriinw (1776) 

- with a sense that we no longer understand the rules of the 
game How could one tell a good natural history of religion 
from a bad one, if facts have almost nothing to do with the 
matter? The answer would appear to be that each begins 
from a claim about human psychology and tries to explain 
how a unifomi hiiniaii nature could have generated 
extraordinary diversity over time and space. If social theory 
is rooted in psychology, and psychology docs not change, 
how can one account for diversity’? 

Two answers to this question were extraordinarily 
influential, and influence us still. In 1748 Montesquieu 
published his Spirit of the Laivs. in which he tried to identify 
aseriesofdifferent ideal r^pcs which could be used to interpret 
all existing political communities. Some of Montesquieu's 
arguments (for example, that climate shapes culture) were 
open to easy refutation; but what was influential was his 
attempt to show how political institutions, moral values, and 
cultural behaviours are mutually reinforcing. In republics, 
in monarchies, in despotisms people iliink. feel, and beluve 
differently. Montesquieu was not the first to realize this. 
Amelot dc la Hoiissaie, for example, had published a brilliant 
description of Venice in 1675 whicli sought to show that, 
although it appeared outwardly as a free republic, it was in 
fact a despotism, and that this explained Venetian attitudes 
and values. The carnivals, iiia^ed balls, aixl courtesans of 
Venice were no longer presented as discrete aspects of 
Venetian life, but were argued to be displaced expressions 
ofa politicai world in which there was nofreedom ofehought 
or expression. But Montesquieu's work dared 10 apply this 
approach, not toanaliensociety, but to couiwries like England 
and France. 

Montesquieu’s approach was sociological rather than 
histoncal and. until he came to discuss commerce, there was 
no necessary chronological order to the different types of 
society he analysed. But witlun a couple of years a number 
of theorists, above all Turgot (‘A Philosophic Review of 
the Successive Advances ofthe Human .Mind’, 1750), began 
to argue that the key faaor deiemiining the diversity of 
societies was the different ways in which human beings 
obtained their means of subsistence, and that there was a 
lutural historical progression frmn one type of economy to 
another. First had come himcing and gachenng, then the 
domestication of animals and the life ofthe pastoral nomad, 
then the sovring of crops and settled agriculture, and finally 
tlie development of cities and commercial life. This 'four 
stages theory of histoiy' had profound implications, for it 
made geography an analogue for history. To study a huiitii^ 
and gathering society in North Amenca or a pastoral society 
in Mongolia was to study the piehhtoiy of Europe, while 
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Europirjn culture was now defined as the future towards 
which all societies were prO|;ressing. Facts could now re¬ 
enter the picture, though the facts were anthropological 
rather than historical. 

In the next century the coinbiiucion of the four stages 
theory and Ricardo's development of Siititli's account of 
wages, prices, and profits was to provide the basis on which 
Marxist theory was constructed. But in a post-colonial world. 
Condorcct, Turgot and other theorists of progress have come 
to seem dangerously coniplacciii in their assumption that 
their own civilization was superior to all others, with its 
implicit curoll.iry that all societies should be encouraged or 
forced to become like Europe (.ilthough at least their 
.arguments assumed the natural equality of all races). The 
histories of colonialism, imperialism, and racism prevent us 
from reading conjectural histories ofprogress without a sense 
of moral and intellectual discomfort. 


GAMES OF CHANCE 

Although the role of the natural sciences as influential models 
for the social sciences has been emphasized, the existence of 
a distinction between natural and social sciences lias so far 
been accepted. It is wonh concluding our survey of Western 
European social sctenceby emphasizing that the constellation 
ofthe sciences looked very different in the eighteenth century 
from the one with wliich wc are familiar now. 

The Aristoteli.in and scholastic philosophers had believed 
that tnie science would be deductive. A series of syllogisms 
would tie premises to conclusions, demonstrating necessary 
connections. Descanes accepted the notion of a deduaive 
science, and argued that, if one accepted his premises, a 
deducuve physics and even biology were possible. On the 
other hand, however, he insisted that measured by the 
standards of deductive certainty many tiling that passed for 
knowledge had no legitiimie claim to do so. It was difficult 
on Cartesian principles to sec how there could be any reliable 
knowledge of historical fact, for example. 

Two interlocking arguments developed in response to 
Descartes. In the first place, John Locke emphasized the 
difficulty of identifying necessary causal connections; science 
w.-is, therefore, mainly concerned not with demonstrative 
truth, but with probable interpretation, at best with moral 
r.ither than mathematical ccitainty. Hume developed this 
line of thought to insist that no necessary causal connections 
could be identified in nature: all natural science was based 
on probability Judgements. 

At the same time hisioncal knowledge was being brought 
witliiii the framework of probability theory. Was Caesar 
assassinated by Brutus? To decide on the truth-status of this 
supposed knowledge one must establish how iiuny witnesses 
had reported the event, how reliable they were, how far 
their testimony might h.ive been corrupted over time. In 
principle one could proceed to calculate mathematically the 
likelihood of the accepted liistorical record being correct. 
In France Nicholas Freret used this approach to defend 
conventional historical knowledge against sceptical attacks, 
while Hume, following in Freret’s steps, intended to publish 
in the rn-isnse an essay demoiiurating how belief in miracles 
was aKvays based on a false Judgement of probabilities to 
stand beside his account of how scientific knowledge 
depended on probability judgements. 

This linking of a range of what teem to os unconnected 
disciplines - maths, natural science, history, law, and religion 


- ssHthin the overaU framework of probability theory daces 
back to Antoine Aniauld’s and Pierre Nicole's Port-Royal 
L)gi( of 1662, and was reinforced by Blaise Pascal's use of 
probability arguments both to explain complex problems in 
beciir^and to demonstrate why Catholic belief was rational. 
For the eighteenth century, then, there was no fundamental 
division between natural and social sciences; both were 
disciplines founded in probability theory, both relied on 
similar types of argument to justify their use of evidence and 
cheircloini to establish reliable knowledge. The great histonan 
Edward Gibbon, writing his first book in French {Essai fur 
I'eiudc rff la Utthaiurc, 1761), argued confidently dial there 
were two types of critical (the word was used to mean 
probabilit^’-oriented] knowledge ofsocial activity. One could 
seek to identify the general laws governing social behaviour 
in general (as. Gibbon believed, Montesquieu had done) or 
one could seek to give a reliable account of what had really 
happened, with due respect for the causal mechanisnis at 
work in a p.irticul.ir sequence of events (as. Gibbon believed, 
Tacitus had done). Natural science, social science, and 
historical knowledge all had a common foundation in 
probability theory. 

Bec.iusc probability theory is no longer of central 
importance to out classification of types of knowledge, we 
fail to recognize that maps ofknowiedge, from 1700 to 1800. 
used it as their cardinal reference point. When we come 
across Condorcet’s ‘Tableau general de la science qui a pour 
objccrapplicjtionducalculauxsciencespolitiques ecmoralcs' 
(1795) 've see it as an early exercise in demography, 
epidemiolc^, and social aritluiietic. And so it is; but it is 
also an attempt to demonstrate that the social sciences could 
systematically exploit the laws of chance, and thus establish 
themselves as true sciences. Condorcct devoted much effort 
to calculating how small a jury could be. and how large a 
dissenting minority it might contain, while still being a 
tcustwofthy mechanism for producing a verdict. This seems 
to us an enquiry which is scarcely capable of scientific 
treatment, and which has nothing to do svith demography 
or epidemiolog>': but here too Condorcct was simply trying 
to press ahead with the application of probability chcoiy to 
social understanding. 

THE CASE OF CHINA 

By 1800a number ofsocial sciences hadesublishcd themselves 
in Western Europe. Can wc find comparable developments 
elsewhere? If we t.ike the arguments that I have described 
as characierisiic ofEuropean thought in i joo, it is not difficult 
to find comparable theories outside Europe. We have seen 
that there is an Ottoman mirrot of princes literature, which 
All sought to traiisfonn. As early as 300 UC Mencius had 
provided China withan account of government which could 
be used to legitimize resistance against tyranny. Such 
similarities reflect the efforts of theorists to struggle with 
problems tlut recur in all courtly societies. It is not entirely 
surprising either chat one can find Machiavellian modes of 
thought in other societies where politics had been 
professionalized. Take for example Zhangjugheng, who was 
chief grand secretary at the Chinese imperial court from 1572 
to 1582. Zhang, like Machiavclli, had a cyclical theory of 
histor>’. He insisted that one must adapt one's policies to fit 
the circumstances (‘the inked marking string is not suited to 
the crooked tree') and the character of the people. He was 
concerned, as Machiavelli was. to advise his ruler'on how 
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best to take advice Like Macluavcili he saw poltacs as a 
struggle to control fortune (‘destiny’) through virtue 
('ti^itcousncss'). Like Machiavelli, he was prepared to 
sacrifice conventional morality to political success, arguing 
for finn govenunent, wliich he described in tenus which 
came penlously close to his own definition of tyranny. Like 
Macliiavelii he therefore rqected convencioujlleaming, with 
Its emphasis on moral e.ccellence. in favour of a new stress 
on practicality. Like Machiavelli he is aware of a choice of 
teligious traditions to which he can otl'er allegiance, forwhere 
Machiavelli hesitates Isetwcen paganism and Chnstianicy, 
Zhang is influenced by Buddhism. If there are differences 
between the two, they he m the Cict that Machiavelli was 
out of office wlule Zliang was in poss et, that Machiavelli 
svas concerned ss-ith the relative merits of scs*cral political 
syteins. while ZIung took the imperial authority for granted, 
and that Machiavelli did not hesitate to claim that he was 
the founder of a nesv type of knoss'ledge. svhile Zhang had 
no desire to emphasize the novelty of his oss-n viess-s. The 
Priiiee came to be read as a critique of monarchy, and 11 >f 
DisciUincs clearly represent an attempt to find an alternative 
to contemporary political systems. Machiavelli thus became 
a central and ambiguous figure in European culnire in a ss'ay 
that Zhang did not in Chinese 

Zhang's emphasis on practicality' becomes charactcnsDC 
of Chinese thought after the fall of the Ming dytusty in 
1644 and the coiuolidauoii of Manchu posver in 1661. On 
the lower Yangzi an intellectual tradition preoccupied sviih 
restoniigan accurate knowledge ofancient texts developed, 
a tradition with marked similarities to the humanist 
movement in sixteenth-century Europe. Like their Western 
counterparts. Chinese scholars developed an acute liisiorieal 
sense, being able to distinguish forgeries from authentic 
texts, and insisting that even authentic texts must be read 
critically to allow for bias and misrepresentation. As in 
Europe, philology and history were used to underpin a 
critique of contcinporaty society. In this respect one may 
compare the Evidential analysis of the meamngoftemis m 
Mencius* of Dai Zhen (1724-77) with Erasmus’s attack on 
contemporary scholarship and values in early sixteenth- 
century Europe- Like humanism this new scholarship 
flourished in an urbanized society, where there was rapid 
economic change, and where new educational institutions, 
associations of literati, and the rise of prinung fostered 
the emergence of an independent intelligentsia. These 
intellectuals often concerned themselves with practical social 
issues. Fang Yishi’s ‘Proposals concerning Monetary Policy’ 
of 164;. ail attack on paper money, seems to have been 
comparable in sophistication to the analyses of infl.ition 

publishedinsixtcenth- andcarlyscventeeiith-cenmry Europe. 

Why then did China not develop its own social science’ 
It was not because Chinese technology in the seventwnth 
century wassignificaiidy behind that of the West: theCliiiiese 
quicklv Icanit how to nuke clocks and could have used them 
as metaphors for social activities had they warned to. Nor 
was it because Chinese scholars were unaware of the new 
astronomy and physics. Indeed they were soon aware of the 
competing models oflered by followers of Ptolemy and 
Copernicus. The difference would appear to lie elsewhere^ 
First the Chinese never adopted wholeheartedly the idea of 
novelty Chinese scholars who accepted Western astronomy 
sought to show that it derived from lost Chinese wisdom; 
in the West, by contrast, scieiitisrs and social scientists were 
happy to claim tliac their ideas were without parallel. Second, 
the Chinese were not particularly impressed by the metaphor 


ofmeclianism: they were quick to note that akhougli Western 
clocks had the advantage of chinur^ they were not (until 
the invention of Huygens’ pendulum in the late seventeenth 
century), as accurate as water-clocks. Above all the Chinese 
did not think in temis of'laws of nature’, a concept wliieh 
had firmly established itself in the West by the early 
seventeenth century, the very moment when economics 
began to emerge as a prospective science. In other words, 
any explanation of why ‘social science’ did not develop 
outside Western Europe is bound to be first and foremost 
an account of why the early modem scientific revolution 
was a peculiarly Western phenomenon. 

Much twentieth-century philosophy has been concerned 
to detach the interpretation of society from a slavish 
attachment to thcmodel of the rutural sciences (an enterprise 
dosely linked to the effort to show that science itself ha-s 
social roots). The argument here has been that even though 
the first soaal scientists did not simply try to replicate the 
natural sciences, it was the success of natural science that 
urged them onwards and that provided them with measures 
of success and sundards of achievement. This scientific 
paradigm existed wiiluii a social context of growing pros¬ 
perity (hence the preoccupation with progress) and increasing 
mechanical sophistication (hence the possibility of 
fundamentally novel concepts, such as that of the self- 
regulocii^iiiechanism). And, once the concept ofunintended 
consequences hadbecnclearly grasped, the new social sciences 
were able sharply to distinguish their own subject matter 
from that of conventional morality or history. 

There has been much discussion about the extent to which 
the concepnial foundations of modem science depended on 
cultural conuiutnients that were peculiar to the Chnstian 
(or even, far less plausibly, the Calvinist) iradition li is striking 
that a key moment in the birth of social science is interlocked 
with the theological debates ofJamenists and Calvinbts, and 
that the theological premises ^Nicole and Bayle enabled 
them to welcome the materialist and mechanist arguments 
of Hobbes and (when he was not discussing the soul) 
Descartes. But. as early seventeenth-century theorists were 
well aware, materialism had its origins in ancient Greek 
philosophy. One is bound to suspect that if the Jesuits had 
brought clocks, not to seventeenth-century China, but to 
fifth-centuryUCAthens.theintellcctual consequences would 
have been more remarkable, because the intellectual 
precondidoas for a preoccupation with mathematics and 
mcchamsm were already in place. 
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THE ARTS 


Partha Milter 


This s«c(ioi) deals with the profound changes (hat took place 
m artistic practice and outlook in the period from the sixteenth 
to the eigiiteenth century’, the three centuries that laid the 
foundations of our present ideas on art. 

The word 'art' is current inour contemporary global village 
from Kansas dry to Calcuna and from Anchorage to Addis 
Ababa. And yet. as 1 consider here the history of the arts of 
the period under review, it may be relevant to ask whetlier 
art has always meant the same thing all over the world. 
Although the word art’ enjoys universal currency today, k 
IS essciuialiy of European origin and refers to skill. It is also 
generally applied to painting and sculpture, the so-called hue 
or high arts, as opposed to the ‘low’ or ‘deeotaiive’ arts, and 
sometimes to architecture as well The classification follows 
the Western hierarchy of the aits ultmwtely derivmg from 
the Renaissance and is applied indiscrmunately to all noii- 
Westem anistic tiaditions. irrespective of the fact that they 
may have been the products ofdifTercnt cultural and aesthetic 
nomu. The reason lies m that an history as a discipline as we 
know it arose in Europe in the nineteenth century. Today, 
not only docs the Western art historical approach dominate 
all studies of an but its essential canons remain the hidden 
agenda in these studies. Yet the separation of ‘6nc’ .ind 
‘decorative’ art has not been so clear-cut or extreme in non- 
Western cultures as in the West. Hence, we must exercise 
caution in applying the term 'an' cross-cuhurally in order 
not to distort the spcciBc experience of each culture. 

However, with this caveat in mind, when we gbnee at 
the history ofthe arts globally during out period we cannot 
fill to be impressed by the emergence of an entirely new 
outlook onan and attistsin certamparts ofthe world, notably 
m the West during the Renaissance (r. 1400-1600), inMughal 
India (1526-1757). in Edo Japan (1600-1868) and in Ming 

dynastyChina (1368-1644) Obviously, there were significant 

differences between these cultures but wlm they shared 
between them singled them out from the rest ofthe worid. 
They, as secular, urban societies with new forms ofart. broke 
away from the traditional arts prevalent in the rest of the 
world. In contrast to them, the traditional arts were inspired 
by great religions, for instance, Christianity in medieval 
Europe, Islam in Spam. Western Asia, Central Asia. Persa 
and India. Hinduism in India, and Buddhism in South-East 
Asia. On the other hand, the nse ofsecularart was intiniately 
linkcd with a growing interest in the external world. In the 
sphere ofart. the secular tendencies may be termed realism, 
expressing a lively and engaging concern with nature. The 
word ‘realism’ is used in different senses in the history ofthe 


arts. Renaissance ‘mimesis’ or illusionism is most commonly 
associated with the movement but parallel developments can 
be discerned in Mughal painting and in the L'biyii-r (the art 
oflow-life) prints ofjapan. My aim here is to consider these 
significant changes in art by focusing on three key areas. 
Renaissance Italy. Mughal India andjapan ofthe Edo period. 
However, for the purposes ofeomparison and contrast other 
areas of the world would be mentioned where relevant. 
Realism is also used in literature to denote the factual 
treatmeiii of the secubr aspects of life and it is in (his sense 
that the tenit will be used in this chapter to delineate a world¬ 
wide historical movement concerned with the secular worid 
and its activities. 

These changes in artistic outlook were products of 
changing social and economic conditions. It b significant 
that those countries which were not exposed to the new 
forces were, for a time, able to retain intact their traditional 
religions and social structures. The changes had much to do 
with the break-up of old orden - a phenomenon that can 
be described generally as the uansiiion from tlic feudal age 
to one where rich merchants moved to the centre stage, a 
period that saw attempts at centralixation and consolidation 
of power by ambitious rulers. Perhaps no prince embodied 
these worliy attributes more strikingly than Cesare Bo^ia 
during the Renaissance - a remarkable political figure 
immortalized by Machiavelli. At the end ofthe Middle Ages 
a powerful oligarchical government in Florence was able to 
establish ite supreimcy by crushing all opposition. In Japan, 
the successive Shoguns ei^ged in curbing the old nobility 
and breaking the power of the Buddhist orders. The 
‘separation of wamor and farmer’ is the phrase coimiionly 
used to describe the transition from medieval to modem 
Japan. In the sixteenth century General Hideyoshi banned 
peasants from carrying anus and the Samurai fioin dunging 
nusters- The separation reduced social mobility and created 
rigid hierarchical classes controlled by the Shogun. In this, 
the so-called Edo period, the reconstruction of the state 
blended well with the emerging realism and secubr oudook 
in Japan. In the Muglul Empire, the Emperor Akbat 
(ij^^t<5o5) createda centralized bureaucracy based onmerit 
by repbeing the earlier rather loose quasi-feudal system of 
Jagirdrtn introduced by the Delhi Sulunate(i2io-i 526). The 
Mainabdm of Akbar were drawn from both Hindus and 
Muslims. They owed personal loyalty to him. and were 
promoted irrespective of their religious origins, a 
revolutionary development that pointed the way to a secubr 
society in indb. 
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The scroiK) relaied development seen in these (wrts of the 
world was the rise of cities and of urban cultures that 
contributed much co the (irowth of secular interests in life 
and art- Thouiih the eailicst and most vivid expression of 
this worldlincss and objcctisity was the Italian Renaissance 
centred on the city of Florence, it was by no iiK.tns conbnrd 
to Italy or even Europe. T he cities began to break away from 
the donunation of the feudal lords who were gradually 
replaced by prosperous merchants aiul bankers, the most 
celebrated ofwhom were the Medicis ofFlorcnce. Florentine 
prospenr>' rested on its woollen industry. The origins of the 
nse of Florence lay in its eastern trade svath Pis.T but stioii 
Florence ouisirippcd Pisa. One of its revolutioiury acts was 
to refonu the coiiuigc, ss’hich cre.ited the conditions for 
c.ipit.ihst enterprise As feud.il nobles sank into ever greater 
debt, Florenimc nieicliaiits dirived on the interests paid, 
cventu.illy buying up lands of the nobility. The surplus 
enjoyed by the trailers was spent on woollen iiidiistnes and 
on bnil The wealth of the Florentine merchants, organized 
in guilds, was to pay for the cultural life of the city dunng 
the RcnaissaiKe. Gradually this urban culture became the 
model ofcis'ilizatioii in the West with its intellectual activities 
and Its free life-stslc encouraged by the Hununisis. An 
example nuy be ort'ered; strikingly, unlike the rest of Europe 
where one dressed according to one's social position, 
according to the great cultural historian Uurckhardt. 
Florentines had (he freedom co dress as they pleased, a freedom 
(hat is e.isily comprehensible to our age. 

In Japan, the stability attained during the Edo period 
favoured economic growth, as agticultuni and industrial 
prixlucdon multiplied aitd cuinniuiiicaiion and transport 
systems expanded. Nobles required new castles. Builders and 
carpenters gamed in prestige as they perfected a new fonn 
of urban architecture. By now the status of the (lioiiiii 
(townsmen) was confintied, while towns increased in size 
and prosperity by the concentration ofconunercial operanons 
in them. By the Grnroku period (i6S8—1704) many lords 
were heavily in debt through extravagance. Merchants who 
lent them money prolited from high interest rates. Members 
of powetlul town guilds, they stepped forth as creditors of 
the (the ruhng class). In irioj the most powcri'ul 

impetus to urban life was given by the Shciguii. Tokugawa 
leyjsu, when he forced his ’50 feudal lords to move to the 
new capital city of Edo (later Tokyo). When the iliuniyo 
visited their own provinces their families were kept hostages 
by the Shogun in the city. The Sli^un and his nobles were 
followed to Edo by artisans, tradesmen and servants who 
served their needs. In addition. .1 particularly Urge iiuinher 
of buildcn and carpenters were employed in building castles 
for the resident lords Since the retainers of the d.i/iiijvwerc 
forced to reside in Edo iiiaddicion to tlicc/hviiii, the popubuon 
soared ta a million by the eighteenth century. Shops, 
department stores and arcades sprang up, as well as the so- 
called'night-ksscity' whcrecoiitiesamemertained Edo was 
connected by a network of elegant bndges and possessed 
one of the c.nliest urban firc-fighnng services in the world. 
The rlwiiii emerged as fervent patrons of artists, acton and 
tlie the urb.in sub-culture known as the iiJriyi' (the 

floating world). This does not mean, however, th.n the 
aristocracy did 1101 participate in the sub-culture which 
blended the old and the new. But for the first time in Japanese 
hbtory the thnvinginerchani ebss became the most numerous 
and generous patrons. Their own t.iste went for colourllil 
newceraiiucs ofKyao but by now taste t eased to be confined 
to any p.irticular class. The aru of the theatre and pnnts of 


actors and the related arts of the pleasure quaners catered to 
a wide urban public. 

The Samurai, having lost their nulitary vocation, now 
embarked oiidifrcreni professions, developit^as intellectuals, 
while Buddhism merged with Coiifucian sccubr ethics. 
Literacy spread as more books were printed and an early 
fonn of ncsvsp.tper made its appearance. Popular 
enicnainiiieni also turned seeubr. The difference between 
the sccubr drama, the Ji>niri puppet play, and the ntuabstic 
iV<’ drama was remarkable. The great Genroku puppet- 
master. Giibyu, cbboraied the secular tales of warriors and 
their unrequited love. The Kahuki theatre which followed 
Jimn was even more realistic. Contemporary romantic tales 
were unfolded on vast stages with special Ugliting effects and 
movcahic sets. Mechanical devices created convincing 
ilUisioib witli nmulated fires, hurricanes and snowstomis. 
Even ordinary ^l^idcnt5 ofEiio and other cities came 10 enjoy 
a graceful, urbane life rare in (he world ofthe time. In spring, 
for instance, families sei out with their picnic hampers to 
eomempbte a Urge variety of flowenng cherry trees in the 
countryside. Restaurants, set up in picturesque spots, afforded 
their customers good food with magni(icent views, so 
brilliantly recorded in Hiroshige's One Huinlred I'iai’s of Edo 
(see Plate 16). 

The arrival of the Mughal dynasty in India in 1526 
vsitncssedparallel developments of seeubr attitudes, esperiaUy 
expressed in art and literature. The great comribuiion of the 
Emperor Akbar (i 556-1605) was, as we have seen, to create 
a united empire by placing ment above religion and offenng 
equal status to Hindus and Muslims, hitherto uminaginable. 
Yet urban life, though begun at this rime in India, did not 
take finn roots and secular interests remained confined within 
the imperial court. Part of the reason by in the complex 
rituals advocated by the Hindu caste s^-steni which forbade 
free intercourse between different strata of society. Second, 
in the Mughal empire the personal acquisitions of the 
revetted back to the emperor on his death. Hence, 
diere was no incentive for him to save but rather to live a 
life of aimless extravagance. 

The implications ofthe emerging urban culnirc in different 
parts of the world for the development of the arts were 
significant. Prevnousiy, in most (raditional societies, either 
the absolute monarch or the whole community was 
responsible for .imbirious architectural and artistic projeas. 
lutliecascufHmdu Imlia, for instance, the whole conununit>' 
contributed to the building of ma.ssive temples as well as to 
tlieir sculptiir.il decoration. Even tocby, temples such as that 
of M-idiirai ill South India are the wealthiest institutions in 
the comniunityas well as being its pivot. Iniuedicval Europe, 
the Church was the foremost patron of an and architecture. 
The great cathedr.ds headed by bishops in the thirteenth 
ccimir>’ were pbnned on a vast sc.ile with magmficem 
decoration of stained glass and sculpture. The sculptures, 
mosaics and paintings served to teach the illiterate laity the 
precepts of the fntli The lofty heights of Notrc-Oanie in 
Pans or of Cologne cathedral were the visible symbols of 
‘ilic church triumphant'. 

Dunng the Renaissaitce in Italy the nature of patronage 
underwent changes even though the Church as an institution 
did not for a while lose its iinponance as in employer of 
architects and artists But much had changed. Now the Popes, 
for insunce, directly negotiated with individual artists to 
produce momimeiits tlut would glorify them as individuals 
as weU as the Church. One of the best known was Pope 
Julius II who, in 1506. made plans to rebuild St Peter's basilica 
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OH the architect Brjinante’s{l444-i 514) model and assigned 
Michelangelo the task of dccoraiiiig the Sisiine Chapel. This 
attitude to patronage can be characterized as a new 
phenomenon, connoisseurship - art as a reflection of the 
taste ofthe individual patron-and not asp.irt ofa communal 
efl'ort. None exemplified tins new attitude more tlian the 
(oiidi'tiicri and the despots of Renaissance Italy. Doing of 
uncertain pedigree but of great wealth and power as well as 
cduc.uioii. a family such as the Medici lavished large sums 
on building libraries, supporting Humanises ami 
comniissioiung architects, sculptors and painters. Lorenzo in 
particular made his coUecnon available to artists and scholars. 
Undoubtedly the greatest patrons of artisu in this period. 
Boiucelli's 77 ic Birth uj I ’cinif was painted for a Medici who 
had wished to adorn his villa with a Classical subject. He, 
and his teacher, the Humanisi Fiemo, who delved deeply 
into Greek mythology, furnislied the artist with the theme 
of the painting. 

Of course, aluiigsuie the major pamiings and siiilpiures 
produccsl during the Renaissance that adorned the churches 
and other public pbces. Renaisunce Italy saw the rise of 
pnvaie collections. Oil paintings flourished not only in Italy 
but also in Flanden and Gcnnany. The collecting habits of 
the period were not confined to paintings either; they 
included natural and artificial objects from diffeicnt parts of 
the world which were eagerly displayed in cabinets of 
curiosities Philip II had acquired 20,000 items for his 
IViiiiderbjiiimer The Habsburg Emperor Ma.ximilian I 
collected both tiiriosii and contemporary art. Archduke 
Fcrdiiund's collection at Ambras was one of the greatest 
while Rudolf n had turned Prague into the Wiiiidfrkiiiiimcr 
of Europe. One ofthe fmt private collectors was Dr Loreniz 
Hofmann of Halle (1625)- The cabinets of curiosities were 
the precursors of public art gallenes and museums in that the 
pubhc was allowed to visit them and marvel at the objects. 

The practice of collecting paintings had been helped by 
an earlier developiiieiil when painting became portable In 
late mcdies'al Europe, in the Islamic world and in India wall- 
painnngs yielded place to illustrated manuscripts. With the 
discouragement of the graven image by Islam, figure 
sculptures and wall paintings ceased to exist in countries 
under its sway but there was no similar opposition to 
illustrating religious lexii. We iiurs'cl at the painting of Fiiv 
H'.imi<rs Fighting in a Laudsfrtpf (i 35 ) 0 ) 111 a Persian text now 
in the British Museum. In tlie West, some of the finest early 
manusenptson vellum were produced in Ireland and England, 
most notably 77 if Undiifunie Cuspel (f.Ai> 700). But in the 
course ofthe Middle Ages secular works also began to make 
their appearance The lavishly illustrated D<vk iV Honrs for 
the Due de Berry and the B<vk of Mon-els (now in the 
Bibliotheque Natioiialc) (see Plate 17) '' ith most illustrations 
by the Boucicaut Master, are two of the finest examples of 
this genre. The latter brought to life the literary descriptions 
of early travellers, Marco Polo. Oiloric tla Potdciioiie. Sir 
John Mandevillc and others. In China, too. scrolls could be 
carried from one place to another and collected. They were 
made of silk or paper and were kept in precious containers 
(see Pl.ite iS). 

In India, from the tenth century onwards, illummations 
of religious te.xts took over from fresco paiiiuiig- In Eastern 
India they were earned out in the striploria (writing 
workshops) of Nalanda and other famous Buddhist 
universities during the Pala period, One such text, the 
/V.yiM/AiMmrw (Perfection ofWisdom), contains illustrations 
on palm leaf {22* X 2.5*] of Bodhisattvas. flanked by deities. 


When the region was overrun by the Muslims, the scribes 
and painters, many of whom were monks, moved north to 
Nepal aiui thence to Tibet where they carried on thetradition. 

On the West Coast of India (Gujarat, Malwa and 
Rajastiun) illustr.itions of Jain texts such as the KalpiisutM 
(1370) came into lasluon in the fourteenth ccntuiy. The Jains 
were wealthy merchanis and bankers. With the establishment 
of Muslim rule they were increasingly prevented from 
commissioning ambitious temples and turned to patronizing 
artisis svho produced small-scale manuscripts (i 2” X4'). With 
the introduction of paper and the generous use of gold aixl 
ultr.uiiarinc, the p.iintiiigs gained in richness of ilecotation 
in the fifiectiih century. Many of these texts, still to be found 
mjain Uhrarirs (/WMiiid.inis), show links between Gujarat and 
the Islamic world Iseyond India. In north India, the Islamic 
Sultanate, established in Delhi in T206, did not discourage 
painiiiig but nothing survives from the period. Interestingly 
enough, the earliest Islamic paintings in India come from 
Malwa and they are secular. They belong to the Namo, 

(Book of Recipes) executed for the ruler of Malwa. Ghyas 
al-din (1469-J500). This secular illustration of a text was 
followed by others for which the rise of a new genre of 
ronianuc literature was Lugely responsible. 

In Italy, as part of the process of secularization, the 
doniiiiaiice of Latin waned with the rise of vernacular 
literature, the greatest exampleofwhich is Dante’s The Dh-hie 
Coniedy in Italian. The development of Italian continued 
with the poetry of Petrarch atul the prose of Boccaccio. In 
India, sacred and classical courtly Sanskrit was replaced finally 
around AD 1600 with vernacular languages - a process that 
gave birth to a new fonn of romantic poetry, in part the 
result ofthe synthesis of Islamic sulism and the Hindu bluikti 
(religion oftievocioii). To be sure, some ofthe pioneers of 
the romantic still wrote in Sanskrit but there was a 
world of difi'etcnce between classical Sanskrit and the great 
twelftli-century poem of Jayadeva, the Grin Gii’iiii 7 j (the 
Song ofthe Lord) for instance. Ill India the immediate context 
and concern remained religious but love mysticism became 
the pretext for exploring the whole language and emotions 
of worldly love. When poets spoke of the passion of R.idha 
(soul) for Krsna (God) they couched itiinmisukably in this- 
wotldly icnns, in teniis of proEiiie love nurronng ihe divine. 
The gods were not only brought down to the human level 
but they also formed tl»e subject of passionate love There 
arc. of course, purely secular love poetry as well such as the 
classic. Giiiri]p<tiieiisikJ (Fifty verses of a love-iliief) dating 
from the tsvdfth cenlury Not only does the tc.xt describe 
the .affluent life-style of the hero Vilhaiu and the heroine 
Campivatl, it also probes deeply the inner emotions of the 
chataaers. This psychological element occurs in another 
romantic poem, hinr CliMidn. a tale of two Hindu lovers 
treated by a Muslim poet. Maulana Da’ud (I 37 <^’ 

But what about painting? Thetraditunial rulers, the Rajputs 
lud te-emerged in Rajasthan under the le.nlership of Rana 
S.mga (died 1528) after their setback at Muslim hands in the 
previous centunes. It was in courts such as these that painters 
were engaged to illusiiaic roimntic poetry rather than the 
austere lives ofjaiii monks. These developments provide the 
background to the arrival of the Mugluls in likiia in I52<i. 
the dynasty that contnbuted much to the development of a 
secular locicty in India in the sixteenth century 

The case of Japan is more complex. As early as Ai) 1000 
the Japanese had developed secular literary forms such as the 
novel tliat dealt with the comple.xiiics ofhum.m relationships. 
Lady Murasaki's Tnlr of IV/ice Cenji. gives us as much a 
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profound insighc into human character as into the refined 
courtly nilture ofthc period. The realistic tendency is luither 
expanded in Saikaku's novels in the later period. On the 
other hand Uasho's (1644-94) H-tikii verses rellect a high 
level of intellectual sophistication in their remarkably 
economic expression. 

In keeping with the changes in patroiuge during the period 
under review, there were changes m artistic practices and 
the soci.tl status of the artist. Here again, a contrast can be 
drawn between the three above mentioned societies and 
more traditiuiul ones: unlike the anonyuions artists of the 
previous periods, in these worldly cultures the artist acquia-d 
as much renown as the works he produced. The background 
to this was the social transtbniution chat led to the elevation 
of artists asa class; it can be described as the rise oriiidividculisni 
which eventually freed them from the constraints of artistic 
guilds. In the West, during the late MidtIle Ages, artistic 
guilds began to break up. as painters and sculptors set up 
their own private studios and soU dieir products directly to 
their clients. Conipcticion ainoi^ aitisis for conunissions, 
the fragiiienueion of artutic practice and lire consequent 
proliferation of .rrtiscic styles replaced die e.irlier universal 
artistic canons such as the Gothic, prevalent in iiicdievaJ 
Europe. Each nuster painter otVered clients works done in 
a unique manner, a tendency taken to its extreme limits 
by such a sculpior/goldsinith as Denvenuto CeUini. His 
remarkable autobiography bears witness to bitter rivalries 
between artists in an age of fierce competition. Along with 
extreme claims to individualism and demands for artistic 
freedom emerged the cult of the artistic personality - the 
mebncholic genius who only lived for his work. 

The changes in artistic practice were foUowed by an 
■mprovenienc in the social status of artists who now claimed 
to be intellectuals and not artisans. Scienufic principles such 
as the laws oflinearpenpectiveandhunun anatomy explored 
by Renaissance artists offered them an intellectual and 
scientific basis to their woik. As early as the end ofthe Middle 
Ages, artists had begun to resent their craftsman status. For 
example, however great a medieval master painter was, he 
would be treated as a servant by his patron and was certainly 
not allowed to sit at the same uble with him. The case was 
different with scholars. Even though they did not enjoy a 
high economic standing, society made a distinction between 
those who worked with their brain and those who were 
manual workers. In the fifteenth century, for the fint tunc, 
a high status was accorded to nmnellcsclu. the builder of 
the PazaiclupcI in Florence, who was well'venedin Classical 
architecture. Leoiunte da Vinci perceived himself both as a 
scientist and an artist (see Plate 19). He wished to pl.icc 
painting on a scientific footing with his e.vperiniencs in order 
to elevate it to the level of an mtcllccnial and gcndeiiunly 
pursuit. By the time vve reach Michelangelo we note drat 
lie felt offended to be addressed as a mere sculptor; Tell him 
... that... here I am known only as Michelangelo Buonarroti 
. . I have never been a painter or sculptor, in the sense of 
having kept a shop’. The Geniian painter Diirer (see Pbtc 
jo), who felt at home in Vr nice, remarked ruefully dut ‘here 
1 aiiia lord, at home a parasite'. Coundess such stories confinn 
the Renaissance artists’ claims to a higher status as an 
intellectual rather than as a skilled cnftsinan. Finally, it was 
Giorgio Vasan who moved to found the first art academy 
in Florence. His aim was to emancipate artists from the 
conctol ofthc gudds and confinn then elevated social standing. 

In the Mughal period. Indian artists were, for the first 
time, mentioned by their patrons. 1 had described the social 


and cultural changes taking place on the eve of Mughal 
conquest. When Akbar, the greatest Mughal emperor, took 
the throne his reign brought transfonnationsin Indian anistic 
practices. The Mughal dynasty was nurtured in Persian 
culture. On Iris return to India from exile, Akbar’s father, 
Hinnayun. brought two leading Persian paiiiicrs with Irim. 
Abd-al Saniad and Mir Sayyid Ali bid the foundations of 
the Mughal School during Akbar's reign. The studio 
illustrated manuscripts on MusLni epics, chronicles and the 
history of Akbar’s reign (sec Plate 21). Each painting was a 
collaborative clFort with artists specbliziiig in certain aspeas. 
suchas fouiidition drawing, background, portraiture, figures, 
and so on but sigirificantly each painting, for the first time, 
bore names ofthe colbboratinganists. Even mote important, 
Abu'lFazl, tire cliroiuclerofAkbar’sreignand his close friend, 
critically discussed the merits of each artist. Anionga hundred 
or so painceis lielonging to the workshop, about a dozen 
gained prominence as individual masters with distinct styles. 
No one was more striking among them than Daswanthwho, 
as a cliild, was discovert drawing on walls by Akbar and 
placed under the two Persian masters. He quickly rose to 
fame but took his own life at the age of tlrirty in a state of 
depression. The lore ofthe 'melancholic genius' so extolled 
m Renaissance literature seems to occur in late sixteenth- 
century India even though the h'pes did not seem to exist in 
the subcotiunenc. Paintings inthe Riism-iiama (nowinjaipur) 
attnbuced to Daswanih embrace a remarkable panorama of 
brilliant drama, violence and complex arrangements of 
multiple figures unprecedentedin Indian painting and seldoni 
again to be repeated. The other painter who displayed great 
individualism was Basawan. But his style svas quiet, severe 
and Apollonian in contrast to the Dionysiac frenzy of 
Daswmth. In Akbar’s sonjaliantdr's reign (1605-J7) master 
artists gained further confidence and social status because of 
the emperor's personal encouragement- He elevated the 
painters Mansur and Abul Hasan to the level of courtiers. 
However. even if individual artists occasionally reached the 
pinnacle of fame, artists as a group remained on the level of 
CTafisinen. This can be explained by the faa that unlike luly 
or Japan no large middle or professional ebss ever emerged 
in the empire. 

In Japan, where the situation was similar to China, the 
most inllucntial Far Eastern civilization, the status ofthe artist 
was exalted from the very outset and certainly by the SLXteenth 
centur>-- Painting in Japan was closely connected with 
Buddhist philosophy and with calligraphy. Painters were 
schobrs as well. As in China with its tradition of Zen 
Buddhism, painting was an extension ofmeditiiion where 
the painter became one svitli his object of contemplation: 
die artist was uugbt. for instance, that it was not enough to 
learn all about a bambots. one h.ad to become a bamboo. If 
luturc was the most unportanc subject to both Western and 
Chinese amsis, as opposed to Western scientific scrutiny of 
nature, the Chinese aim was to capture its essence. The 
Chinese and Japanese inteUectual approach separated the 
artist from the craftsman. Wc know the names of famous 
artists of East Asb. In Japan, artists were invariably monks 
associated with powerful monasteries and belonged to 
pnvilegedgroups. Taikojosetsu and his pupilTenshoSliubun 
(<-1426-65) and Tcn>-u Shokei were the earliest known Zen 
ink painters oflasidscapes. the greatest of whom was Shesshu 
Toyo (1420-1506). The mystical tradition was carried on by 
the Kmut school led by Masanobu (14S4-90) and Motonobu 
(1476-1559). Even though the Momoyama period tishered 
in the age of secular urban culture (1569-J600), realistic 
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despatched Vasco da CJanu to seek a sea route to India to 
bypass the Arabs who had hichcttodoiiunated Mediterranean 
crasic. In 1498 Gaina reached Calicut in liulia wlule. un a 
similar quest. Cotuiiilsusliadalready stumbled upon the New 
World {i4yi). But it was the Jesuits in the sixteenth century 
ss ho confronted great Eastern civilizations - the Mughal and 
the Chinese - during their attempts to s^'read Christianity. 
The result was an intense exchange of Eastern and Western 
viewpoints and modes of clunking. Giuseppe Cosciglione 
(1688-1766), tlx- li.ilian Jesuit wlio studied Chinese {viinting 
by imperial l onmuiid. combined Chinese briisinvork and 
Western realism in his painting. His poitiaiis, court scenes 
and military expeditions were nuish appreciated by the 
Chinese. 

The Jesuits e.xcrted coiuiderable iiillueiitc on the Chinese 
cinpctots and the nobility who ws te keen to Ic.itn of the 
new marvels of Western science .md technology. Aiul yet. 
Western itlcAs laido very few inroads into actual Chinese 
clunking aiki social bcliaviont. reiiuiiiing on a supeificial 
level. Most signilicantly. the ChineH- tradition of the ///rr.in" 
artists - geiicleineii. scholarly paiiiteis to whom nature was 
an object ofinystic.d coiiieiiiplatioii - saw no reason to adopt 
Western illusionist iiiiiov.itioiis in art even tliough clK-Chincse 
were deeply iinpresscti with perspective. But the West had 
a greater impact on Japan and especially on Japanese artists. 
Cliristbintv-exerted afar-reaching cfi’ect when FrancisXavier 
arrived at Kagasliiau in 1549 uiuler Portuguese protection. 
By the end ol'thc sixteenth century , however. Christianity 
was viewed by the rulers as 3 threat and banned. Mc.unvhile. 
a Europeanizing .m (niiinh.ju) showing Portuguese iiiilueiice 
tlounshed in Japan. In the cighteciuh century, individual 
painters began to experiment with perspective and other 
Europc.in artistic inventions. Duicli beiokson anatomy playx-cl 
an especially miporunt role in tliis. Hiraga Gemiai (1746-79) 
was largely responsible for disseminating the new knowledge 
of perspective as part of raiig.iku (Dutch knowlc^te). ShiKi 
Kokan produced water-colours based on the vanisliing point 
and experimented with copper-plate engraving. Western 
techniques coniinucd to spread among Japanese artists 
and were most cOeaivcly and inventively employed in the 
Vkiyt>'f prints of Hirosliigc. Hokusai and L'c.inuro. 

In India, the Jesuits who were impressed with the pomp 
and cucuimcnnce of the Court of Akbar tlx- Great were keen 
to convert him to Christunity. Akbar caiiK to know of 
European arts and sciences through the gifts offered by tlie 
Jesuits and foieign ambassadors: he was particiibtly dazzled 
by illusionist art. His clironicict Abiil FazI readily 
acknowledged that European painters were famous for their 
representational skills. Mughal artists began copying the 
engravings in the illustrated Bibles presented to .Mughal 
emperors and ilius gained knowledge of Western .ipproarhes 
to p.iinting {see I’l.uc ij). Mughal copies include seven! 
striking ones such as .1 composite picture based on the 
crucifixion (r.1598) in a be.iucilul laiige ol colours and the 
master painter Abiil H.isaiTs youthful copy of a Diirct St 
John. Skills in European iiatutalisni lianit from such copies 
enabled paintcis to tell a story more convincingly, as they 
explored the psychological relationships between figures m 
a painting. Since the Mughal painters were already adept 
at representation, they readily rose to the challenge of 
European art. The technique of represenung consistent 
lighting by means of tliiafosaw was easily comprehen¬ 
ded. as Persian foniial harmony of colours was given up. 
Foreshortening and the suggestion of disc.mce by making 
background objects sinallec than the foreground were also 


successfully tackled. But the laws of perspective posed the 
greatest challenge and continued to do so even in the 
eighteenth centur)'. 

In the period under review, the architecture, sculptures 
and paintings of Spanish America are some of the e.trliest 
examples of ans under the imp.ict of eoluiiialism th.it afford 
us a glimpse of the tendencies of cultural assimilation and 
hybtidity to wliicli Western colonial empires gave rise. These 
developments in Latin America foreshadowed what were to 
be the cnicial problems during the imperial meridian in the 
nineteenth century. Artists in countries as far .ipatt as India 
and J.ip.in wrestled with the cultural impact of the West and 
lud to define their own works against the backdrop of 
Reiuissaiicc natut.ilisiit. 

The pre-Coiiiinbian societies cncounteredhy the Spanish 
Gxi.jiiittiidezej - the Mayans, the Aztecs and the Incas — had 
evolved complex foniis of architecture and monumental 
siulpture reined to their religious bs-iiefs. A literate people, 
the May.ins had produced illustrated texts iit.ide of bark- 
paper dealing with astrology, astronomy, history and rituals, 
fburof wliich have survived the deprcdatioiu ofthe invaders. 
Seeking to supplant the indigenous system of thought with 
European ideas, the first bishop ofYueataii destroyed Mayan 
books in 1520 as spnnging from the devil. The Indians 
continued to record their history in defiance of the 
Inquisition, but now in Roman script. Indigenous 
architecture went into decline as Catholicisni was imposed 
on the population. The project of mass cons-ersion of the 
New World included flooding the area wicli Clinsiiaii 
imagery imported from Spain. However, such drastic 
measures failed to remove traces of earlier Indian an. The 
Catholic Cluirch pressed a new religious .in ofthe Americas 
into the service ofChnstianity. Indian cr.iftsmen were t.iiight 
Chrisrian iconography by means of European prints which 
had consequences for the evolving art ofLatin America. The 
murals in churches emulated Ren.iissance iUusionism while 
incorporating Indian motifs, an early case of colonial synthesis. 
In Qct, the sixtccmh-century murals drew copiously not 
only upon Indian imagery but also upon indigenous sty-listic 
convemions. For instance, the paintings in the churches at 
l.xiniquilpcn and Cuauncmclian depict the eagle and the 
jaguar as present at tlx- Aiiiiunciacioii (see Pbte 26). Since 
the Indian craftsmen were already skilled in stone-carving 
andimiral painting, tliey-idiptcdtheirskills 10 (he conqueror's 
needs. The new art quickly spread to the Indians and the 
growing communiry of mixed people, the Mestizos. Wliile 
the guilds formed by European professioiul painten in search 
of work in the colonies were pale shadows of the Western 
art world and served the neciis of expatnate Ibenans. the 
indigenous artists opened workshops under Indian and 
.l/rsfrrii patronage. Creators of a mixed style, the Mestizo 
artists of Cuzco, for instance, produced ligid full-frontal 
figures ill bold colours and with strong dccoiative patterns 
ill gold leaf, Bolivian artists drew upon Cuzco models; 
Melchor Perez de Holguin (1660-1724) blended Western 
depth and contour with details of Indian inspiration. In 
Spanish Ainenc.i Christian iconography was radically 
simplified. The Virgin, the life and death of Christ and a few 
saints were chosen for representation. The Virgin abandoned 
her blue garment for a iniilcicoloured fe.ithered skirt, while 
archangels sported contemporary vestments and the latest 
fireaniis. 

If portraiture was practised by immigrant painters from 
Europe, religion remained the dominant subject ofLatin 
Amencan colonics. Among local artists, none encapsulated 
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the colonial expcncmc more strikingly tiun Antonio 
Francisco Lisboa (1738-1814). a Brazilian iinibtto better 
known as ‘O Aleijatlinho’. Greatly jJepi at deploying sp.ure 
111 architecture and sciilptute, he is best reiiicinbercd for liis 
grim Old Testament piophets adorning the church of Bom 
Jesus in Coiigonhas do Cainpo 

In contrast to tliese ile\ elopmeiu> that pointed the way to 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, large segments oftlie 
globe continued to hold on to iraditumal values. In South 
India, for instance. Muslim penetration lud not gone deep 
enough to prevent Hindus from coniiiniing to build 
enonnously complex leniplos witli lowxTing (gate 

towers). If one were to choose .1 contiiiem that was rchtively 
untouched by Western ideas until recently tlui would be 
Africa. 1 h.ivc chosen tliiscontiiienr to examine the tradiaonal 
art produced in the world during the period under review. 
Traditi0n.1l arts m Black Afnca - predonunanily met.il and 
wooden sculpture andsome.miount ofuusks .ind body and 
house decoration - were not rcg.irslcd as works of ait in the 
sense of being a collector's item but lud certiin well-defined 
funcaoiu Many of diem were produced to wrest power from 
or seek protection against natur.1l anil supcniamral forces. 
Masks were widely used in ritu.ils in which the patticipaim 
ileveloped a syinbioiic relationship with the spints evoked 
(see Plate a?). Powerful secret societies such as the Poro 
couuiussiuiiedmasks pertaining to their ceremonies. Similarly, 
fetishes, images which were meant to control milevolait 
forces of nature, were produced for those who practised 
witchcral't. For the fetish or the mask to be effective, it had 
to be produced according to prescription - a prescription 
whose significance was hilly known to the artist and his clieni. 
Hcnce the success of die anist depended on satisfying cenain 
criteria. However, one must rememher that within these 
constraints, there was much scope for skill and choice for the 
artist. Several problems are faced by modem art historians in 
studying Afncan art. rhcrc is an absence of linear progress 
in the European sense and a umfoniiity of style over long 
durations m the .irts of peoples of Africa Yet there is a wide 
variety among African works of art. depending on the 
individual mastery of the medium. Many of them show 
remarkable skill in caning and a deep insight into nature. 

However, social and religious requirements did not 
demand a strict adherence to the appearance of tliiiu;s as 
often stones were told in art in a symbolic fonn. One of the 
problems of appreciating African art for art historians has 
been the inability or unwillingness to seek the meaning and 
significaiiteof the coiuple.v symbolism bi'hind these attel'acts. 
These objects often represented multiple functions — to 
entertain, to frighten, to coinmcinorate or as carriers of 
fertility. The last factor is ofundoiibted significance in a land 
where people arc predominantly agricultural. While 
acknowledging the social and religious fimerions of Afncan 
art. it would be niisicadiug to hold that aesthetic 
considerations did notenter into the equation of African art. 
Because African nonns of beauty are so ditVerem from the 
Western, they have often been misread by art historians. 
And yet, in many cases the Alric.ui sculptor is moved by 
aesthetic appeal. For instance, the beauty of the Tsliokiiv 
female masks for the pirn* dance were meant to appe,il to 
die participants in the ntual Eqii.illy. some of the female 
masks of the Dogon were fashioned because the women 
had appealed to the artist. 

In the larger kingdoms of Africa with surplus wealth and 
a powerful ruling chss the artists were organized in guilds. 
Abuiidam wealth, indicated by the lavish use of precious 


metals, led to the tlowcniigofaniii the kingdoms ofDahomey 
and Ashanti: the royal courts became the focus of a rich 
culture 

Goldsmiths in Ashanti, a kingdom that prospered on the 
slave-trade with the West, were a privileged group that 
fashioned ceremonial objects and portraits, the most famous 
of which is the gold nusk of King Kofi Kakari. There arc 
other examples of artistic prmluetion: among the Bamileke. 
the artists were directly in the employ of the ruler wlio also 
controlled the sale of their works. Portraiu were especially 
dcm.inded by kings, icons that conCmicd royal authority. 

Tlic exquisite Benin bronzes, nude to commemorate 
dseceaseil kings, go back to the twelfth oenairy. Benin artists 
practised therirc^vrdncmediodofproduciiig bronze sculptures. 
Their guild was directly under the control ofthe Obti or ruler. 
Between the fifteenth aixl nineteenth centuries Beiiinbronze 
heisls progressed from a modest luiuralism 10 triumphs of 
delicacy- and observation in depicting liuman beings, making 
Benin bronzes some ofthe finest achievements ofhumaniry 
(sec Plate j8). Clearly, in the powerllil kingdom of Benin, 
where the ruling class could affonl 10 pay for art works, the 
monarchs were keen to glorify- themselves througli art. 

Not only Benin bronzes, but much of African sculpture 
has fascinated with its radical simplifications and an assured 
comprehension of organic forms. Its abstract elegance drew 
anists like Picasso to it. Among the most striking wooden 
sculpttires are the icWciir pieces made by the Dogon in Mali, 
whose precise function seems to have been lost in obscurity. 
Such orastic confidence was often theproduct oflong training 
in the craJt. 

Finally, ns we reach the end of the eighteenth century the 
cotUrnsi between traditional’ and ‘secular’ societies begins 
todis.ippejr. The secularand ‘realhuc’ tendencies in art first 
noticed during the Renaissance now come to fruition as they 
gradually spread to ilie rest ofthe world, The year 1789. the 
year ofthe French Revolution, may be taken as ushering in 
the modern .ige. when the univcrsalist ideas of the 
Enlightenment .iiid narioatlism were borne aaoss the seas, 
especially to the emerging European colonies. The ftill effects 
of these ideas were not. however, felt until the middle of 
die next century. 

In European arr the late eighteenth century witnessed the 
collapse of the dominant universal canon as pennauent 
revolution became the order of the day. Even thougli wc 
noticed the rise of iiiilividiialisni among artists during the 
Renaiss.ince. until the late eighteenth ccniury, artists 
fontuiiied to depend on the restrictive patronage of the 
wealthy. There existed a consensus as to what iva.s required 
of an artist. It was in the eighteenth century tiui artists were 
able loproclaim frccslom from all restraints. For the Romantic 
movement encouraged the artist toscck scif-fulfilmciit above 
everything else. Artists developed .icutc self-consciousness 
about irtisiic styles. Romanticism brought a new awareness 
ofhisioryand ofthe past. TheRenaissanceartists.for instance. 
h.id seen themselves as direct heirs to die Graeco-Roman 
hent.igc after a short break in the Midiile Ages. When the 
eighieeiuh-ceutury Neo-classicists engaged in reviving 
ancient Greek Done architecture they , .is 'archaeologists', 
no longer perceived the cultural continuum The Neo- 

classical.Gotliicantlodierrcvivals wetenKTclyaioiifmiiatioii 

of the rupture with the p.ist. Artists now felt free to draw 
upon my style that pleased diem or .appealed to their sense 
ofthe past, a phenomenon described by modem historians 
as ariistic histoncistn. Such ‘archaeologiziiig’ wasnot confined 
to Western art. In time, the net was cast wider to bring in 
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exotic arts. The world, to the anuchair artist’, became a 
inuseiiii) from which to select a st>'le that took his fancy. 

Ill short, art, like many other aspects ofniodeni life, became 
an 'object' to be taken out of its cultural coiKext and placed 
in a rarefied atmosphere to be conteiiipbted at leisure. Aiiion^; 
factors that helped turn art into an ‘objea’ or ‘commodity' 
the artistic market was a major one. l.)utcli anists had started 
selling their works in an open market in the seventeenth 
century but tlic process was greatly accelerated in the eighteenth 
century with a growing vogue for old masters. Tlie 
devciopmeiu had much to do with tlie notion of the 
authenticic)’’ ofa work of art which sought to fix a work of 
art within the context of its time as the product ofindividual 
genius. Already by ilie end of the Renaissance pictures had 
begun to change li.nids at ever higher prices. During the reign 
ofjamcs I an inieniatioiial market lud .ip|)caicd in London 
Due (he 1760s became a turning point in the history of nngiish 
taste when competition between the act markets of London 
and Paris sprang up Gradually. Loinlon outstripped Pans as 
a centre fortradnigm Renaissance paintings. Part of the reason 
for London's pronunence lay in the bet due money acquired 
m the East and West Indies circulated freely in the city. Art 
prices had the same interest to the iiifonned public in die 
eighteaith centurt-as they luve tod.iy. No Renaissance master 
h.ida greater reputation in dieeighteench century chan Raphael 
whose 5 »$«i»c A/aA’iiii.i was bouglit for an enormous sum by 
Augustus Ill of Poluid ill 1754 (sec Pbte aj). 

The other late eiglKeeiiih-ccnturv' de velopmciu due takes 
us into our own age was the phenomenon of annual 
exliibitions which was fast replacing the earlier practice of 
direct ciansactions between the artist and the individual 
aristocratic patron or an institution like the Church. The 
artist came to rely progressively on a new impersonal patron 
-the mfomied, art-loving public. Public exliibicionsof works 
of art were regular events in Paris and London in the 
eighteenth century. As Jacques Louis David, the French 
painter, informs us: 

Inour limethKcuscaniofshosiing ihoam to the public prjctisvJ 
inEiiidandiscallcd ■Exiiibilvii'... introdutvd... by Van Dyck: 
the public came in crowds to admire his work; he gained by tliis 
means a considerable tbrtune. 

The period of the French Revolution saw the 
nationalization of art objects and opening of iimseuins for 
the people With a regularly held competitive salon open to 
all nationalities after 1793 Pans emerged as the iiitemadoiial 
an exhibition centre. An reviews accompanied an exliibitions 
and an notes became a regular feature of newspapers and 
journals, die most famous early critic being die French 
encyclopedist. Diderot. The rise of an exhibitions and an 
criticism as mediacois between the artist and his public led 
toa revolunon in art patronageas the critic became.i powerful 
arbiter of contemporary taste. 

And yet, it is a remarkable paradox tlut the 'uniqueness' 
ofa work ofart so assiduously nurtured in these developments 


was seriously undenmned by the final development m the 
modern age, theage of mechanical reproduction, as described 
by the German critic. Walter Benjamin. Of course, with the 
rise of printing during the Rciuissancc it became possible 
to reproduce a svork ofart but the mechanical reproducuon 
of a work of art was a new phenomenon (see Plate 29). 
Lithography invented in the late eighteenth century enabled 
works of art to be duplicated with ease, a process taken to 
great lengths by photography in the next century. The 
reputation of academic artists in the Victorian period, notably 
EdwinLandseer. rested primarily on the cheap prints oftheir 
works, And yet prints attacked the very 'authenticity' of a 
work of art. intimately connected with the rise of artistic 
individualism. The ‘attack’ on authenticity jeopardized the 
historical context in which the work wasproducedand hence 
its 'authority' Landseer was one ofthe celebrated bciK-ficiaries 
as well as a victim of the reproduaive process - the enonnous 
quanti c>'of prints ofhis works which had made himso famous 
also led to his downfall as a debased artist. 
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INFORMATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Peter Burke 


The purpose of this cluptet is to offer a general survey' of 
the major changes in the systems of information and 
conununicatiou in the early modern world. It aims at 
comparing and contrasting the stocks ofkiiowkdgc available 
in dilTcrciit parts of the ^obe at this time, and at anal^-sing 
the acquisition, distribution and criticism of that knowledge. 

It is obvious that a survey of this kind eaimot claim to be 
more than provisional. Global comparison and contrast is 
the essence of the enterprise, but the specialized secondary 
works (liisiories of science, histories of universities, histories 
of the book and so on) on which it requires to be based are 
reasoiubly numerous only in the case of one region, the 
West (see Plate jo). 

The task of synthesis is rendered still more difficuli 
by the fact that the basic concepts ‘infomiation’ and 
■conmiunication’ ate extremely problematic. It is no longer 
possible (as it might have been a generation ago) to work 
with positivist notions of ‘hard facts’ and of intellectual 
‘progress' measured in terms of the accnnuilation of 
information. Infomiation is necessarily organized in categories 
which var>- from place to place as well as from period to 
period One person’s ■information’ is another person's 
■superstition’, ’sedition’ or ’propaganda’. Both the Church 
and the State in early modern Europe - like the ‘Literary 
Inquisition ofQing China - ordered the burning of books 
to destroy wliai they regarded as false infonnation. while 
iiiissionanes in the New World virtually eliminated entire 
writing 5^-stcins in Mexico and Peru. 

In order to make a vast subject manageable, it will be 
necessary to privilege change. To privilege chatige makes 
sense in an age of increasing intemity of communications, 
of what mi^r be called a 'conununications tevolution\ a 
result not only of the invention (or re-invention) of printing 
in the West, but of the increase in political and economic 
contacts between different parts of the world. However, the 
decision to privilege change has its price and its problems. 

In the first place the problem of periodization. For the 
history of Europe, the early modern period makes an 

appropriate framework.at least ifwedcfme it fortheputposes 

of this chapter as the period which rum from the nse of 
printing witli moveable type in the later fifteenth century to 
the introduction of the steam press in the early nineteenth 
century. For the Americas, too. this period makes sense, 
since a new writing system was introduced to that continent 
after 1492, On the other hand, a historian of infomianon 
j and communication in the world of Islam or in East Asia 
' would not be likely to begin or end his or her study around 


1 sooof 1 Soo In the case ofChina, theinost obvious turning- 
point is the clunge ofdynasty in the middle oftheseventeenth 
cemury. In the case ofjapan, [600 (the rise ofihe Tokugawa 
shogunate) and i 863 (the imperial restoration) nughi seem 
mote appropriate tlian 149Z or 1789. All the same, these last 
two dates do have a global significance. The period between 
them is iliat ofthe rise ofwhai the American historian William 
McNeill, linking the increasing exclunge of iiifomution 
with the growth ofincercontinenial trade, has called the rise 
of the ‘ecumenical excliange system’. 

In the second place, privileging change involves an 
emphasis on literary as opposed to oral or visual 
communication, on the infonmtion available to Mites at the 
expense of the knowledge current among ordinjr>' people, 
and on the West rather tlun Africa or Asia (it is for this reason 
that each section will begin by discussing Europe). Althougdi 
the world of oral communication involved 6r more people 
tli.m the world of writing, let alone print, there will be no 
discussion ofthe 'dnmi history’of West Africa, for example; 
no treatment of rumour or gossip; no discussion of the oral 
infonnation available on the pMiZa or in the Jiiij, the coffee¬ 
house or the tea-house, the western tavern or the Turkish 
bosa-Miic; no discussion of preachers (Cliristian or Muslim), 
professional stor>-teUcrs, or reciters of oral poetry, whohave 
been described as fulfilling the role of broadcasting 
infonnation in traditional societies as effectively as the press 
or radio in modern ones. 

Another necessary omission from this survey is the history 
ofediication; the European universities, tlic Muslim miidmsii, 
the Chinese ’acadcniics' (sliiiyMi:), and of course the iiuny 
types of school to be found all over the world. These 
institutions were of course central to the process of 
coimnunicating infomiation. 1 lowever, their mam concern 
was the transmission of cultural traditions (with 'cultural 
reproduction’, as sociologists call it) rather than the 
eiicouragcment of change. Exceptions to the rule are the 
colleges founded to teach mathematics, science and 
techiiolc^', from Grediaiii College in London, founded in 
the late sixteenth century, to the Naval. Engineering and 
Artillery Academies in St Petersburg founded by Peter I, and 
the engineering school opened in Istanbul in 1734. 

Today, iiiteUcctiial innovation is considered one of the 
major functions of institutions of higher education, and 
candidates for higher degrees arc normally expected to have 
made a ‘contribution to knowledge'. In the early modern 
period, on the other hand, the assumption - in .ill parts of 
the world *- was, on the contrary, that most important 
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discovcncs had already been made, so char even inscitucions 
of higher education ought to coiKenirnic on passing on 
infomiaiion rather than discoveni^ it. In similar fashion, it 
was generally auuined that the opinions and iiiieiprei.itions 
of the great scholars and philosophers of the past coiJd not 
be e(|iialled or refined by postenty. so that the task of the 
teachrrwastoexpound the views of the authorities (Aristotle. 
Mippoi'rairs. Ihn Siiu, Aquinas. Confucius, and so on). 

There were of course exceptions to tliis general .icceptance 
of intellectual authority. In si.xteeiiih-cciitiiry Europe, 
traditions were openly aiucked by such university lecturers 
as Paracelsus (on ine«Iicine) and K.imus (on logic and 
rlietonc). The so-c.illed 'Scicniihc Revolution' of the early 
luoderii penod (discussed in Chapter 8), w.is.asstHiated with 
a repuiiiation of intellectual authority, suiiiiiied up in the 
nuHco of the Royal Society of LoiuUm (on no-one's word', 
ii;iHi«j ill iKtbii). and made most powerfully explicit by liie 
Eiigli.sh philosopher John Locke. 

In China too there was something of a revolt against 
orthodoxy in this period (the timing appears to be 
coincidental). Coiifuciaiusm wasiknounced by tlie sixteenth- 
century scholar Li C:iuh, wlulc the essays written by candiiiices 
uking the civil service exaiuiiiations ate said to h.ive become 
less conveiKional around the year 1600. The early yean of 
the Qing dynasty continued the tendency to question 
traditional ideas. From the late sevcineenih century onwards, 
however, the inielicctnal trends in Europe and China 
diverged. The Maiichus rc-iniposed intellectii.il orthotlox7 
In the worid of Islam, the .Sufis rebelled against what nught 
be called the 'scholasticism' of fonnaj iiudr.iiii teaching. 

On the pnnciple of privileging the areas of most rapid 
change, this chapter will concentrate on a limited range of 
topics, six in panicular. archives, libraries, refetciite books, 
popular literature, censorship and the postal service. 

ARCHIVES 

Governments have been interested in collecting and 
preserving infomiacion about the governed from the time 
ofthc ancient Assyrians, ifnot earlier. The documents (inaiiily 
rolls) produced by a relatively small medieval nionaichy. the 
kingdom of England, fill an impressive number of shelves in 
the Public Record OlTicc in London. However, the 
increasing centralization of adiuinistraiion required early 
modern European govemiiieiits to know much more about 
the lives of the govetned than had been the case in the Middle 
Ages. Officials in church ainl siate were coming to realize 
the adininistniive uses of censuses and other stKial surveys. 
Qiiesiioinuires were issued 10 local infonnanusucli as p.irish 
priests or civil servants, dealing with tlie assiduity witli which 
parishioners perfoniied their 'Easter Duties' of confession or 
toiiununioii. the physic.il state of churches, the numbers of 
trees in a pamcobr province, the quality ofthc laud, and so 
on. It was increasingly necessary to know not only liow 
inan>- people lived in a particular state, but also how many 
adult males were available for military service, how many 
mouths there were to be fed in times of famine, and so on. 
Hence infonnation about births, marriages and deaths began 
to be collected, and the national census became a regular 
event. 

As they increased in volume, these records needed to be 
housed in special repositories, the atchives. with special 
keepers, professional archivists. In the course ofthc sixicenih 
and seventeenth centuries, a number ofarchives in Florence. 


Venice, Rome, Paris, London and elsewhere were set up or 
.at least rc-orgaiiizcd, inventoried and inde.xcd to allow 
infonii.-itioii to be retrieved without too great a delay. Among 
theCoiiiiier-Refomiaiion popes. Pius IV, Gregory'XIII and 
Paul V took particular interest in the V.itican archives. In 
Uritaiii, Kiiigjaiues I created the post of Keeper ofthc State 
Papers In France, LouisXIV's ininisterjean Uaptiste Colbert 
insisted on the nuking of inventories of older archives as 
well as collecting new infonnation. These archives were not 
created for the convenience of hisiori.ins (though otficial 
hisioruns of the penod were sometimes granted access to 
them). They existed for the sake of the admiiiistracon. Only 
with tile French Revolution was the principle of public 
.Kccss to archives proclaimed, making I78y a turning-poim 
in the history of this domain. 

Fmiii a Chinese point ofview, these western developments 
(with ihc exception of public .access) are not particularly 
impressive. The census had long been an instrument of 
govcriimem (the first known census goes back to the year 
Ai> i). Attempts by the administration to comrol economic 
life led to the registration of merchants and boats. Police and 
tax records were in no way new m tlie early modem period. 
Official history based on official records also goes back a long 
way - It w.is in the seventh century Au that die Bureau of 
Historiography was set up. All the same, it is interesting 10 
note chat a generation or two before the rise of archives in 
the West, the Cliiiiese government had begun to think about 
rehousing its records, hi taya. the Grand Secret.iry proposed 
the construction of .i special building fot this purpose, and 
die building (known as the Imperial Historial Archives) was 
in fxt constructed 111 the t JJCS. 

OfTicial records had an important function in the 
admiiiisiration of the three great .Muslim empires of the 
period, those of tlie Ottomans, the S.ifavids and the Mughals. 
The financial efficiency of the Ottoman Empire, for 
example, depended on its income from land and taxation, 
so It is not surprising to learn that I.iiid surveys were made 
every thirty yean or so and filed in the dc/tcrhanc archive 
ill Istanbul from the late fifteenth century onwards, or that 
the name of every adult subject to uxacioii was recorded. 
In simitar fashion, the military efficiency of the empire 
depended on die keeping of muster-rolls of soldiers. Many 
thousands of registers from the early modern period still 
exist in the Istanbul archives, complete with cables of 
coiiieiiis and coloured silk bands to facilitate consultation, 
l ike their western and Chinese colleagues, the sultans 
encouraged the wntiiig of official history: in the middle of 
the sixtccntli century, Siilcyman established the post of 
court historian or n-liiuined. In the Mughal Empire, at the 
endoftliesi-xteeinh century, the Hiii-i/H'iariwas compiled. 

.a compendium of information about prices and wages in 
themipori.il escabbshiiiciii, about crop-yields, revenue rates, 
tax-income, land grants, numbers of.imied men and so on 
111 difTerent pans of the empire. 

Although European city-states sucli as Florence and 
Venice were pioneers in the creation ofarchives. the link 
between the rise of this kind ofiiifotniatioii deposit and the 
nse of empires deserves to be stressed. It was Philip II. ruler 
of a vast empire, who was nicknamed by his subjects ‘the 
king of paper' because ofihe numberofdocunienBgener.ited 
by his attempt to learn about and control the lives of his 
subjects, but the epithet would have been equ.Oly appropriate 
for a Chinese empire or an Ottoman sultan The empire 
of the Incas in Peru also h.id its official archivist, the 
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LIBRARIES 

Archives geiier.illy coiiuiiied coiirukncial information, 
available only toa few servants oftliestatc. It is rime toconsisler 
il»e infunn.iuon avaibbic to a wider public, bcgiimiiig with 
libiaries, more especially public libratiesor private collections 
to which there was some measure of public access. 

In Rcn.iissance Italy, the public library' w.as alre.idy an 
iinportani institution before the invention of piinring, and 
storehouses ofbooksbccanic .til ilieinore necessary thereafter. 
Cardiiul Uessarion left his books to the city of Venice in 
order to encourage the est.ihlishment of a public library, 
although the Bibhoioca Marciaiu was not begun till 1537 
TheLaurenaiaiia in riorcncc. named alter Lorenzo tie’ Medici, 
opened m 1571- Another great !ibrar>', the Ainbrosuna of 
.Milan, sv.ts founded at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century by the archbislksp. Federico Borronico. .A few years 
bter. an English visitor rem.trked with some siirjtrise tli.it it 
opens ns doors to all coiiKrs and goers, and siiflcrs them to 
read what book they please', .ts it this practice was still unusuai. 

Elsewhere in Europe, tlie iiniversits’ libraries winch had 
developed in the later Middle Ages were increasingly 
supplemented by princely libraries, which were more or less 
open to schobts The impenal Hojhitihi'ihck m Vienna goes 
back to 1493, the library of the Esconal to 1557. the library’ 
of Berlin to 1661. The rebuilding of libraries became 
increasingly necessary, not only to hold more books but to 
hold more rtMclcR. In Pans, the BihliivMiitif liii loi was made 
increasingly accessible to the public in the 1690s. and again 
m the 173OS, soon after its move to the me Richelieu. By 
the late eighteenth century, printed forms for borrowers 
were in use. In London, however, the historian Edward 
Gibbon was still complaining about the lack oflibtarv facilities 
in the middle of the ciglncciith century. The classical scholar 
Richard Bentley had proposed the consimetion of a Royal 
Library m 1697. but it was oiJy in 1753 that George II 
presented his books to the British Museum. 

Pounding a library and opening it to the public was 
obviously not cnougiuo make infomiation accessible. What 
was needed was a steady flow of new .accessions. It was in 
1537 that Kmg Francois I gave orders tlui a copy of every 
book printed in France should be sent to the royal librars'. 
The emperor followed his example in the bie sixteenth 
cencur>‘. Thomas Dodley was granted a similar privilege for 
the librar>' he foundcilat Oxford m 1610. Siockhohai received 
such a privilege in 1661, Berlin in Ifi 99 - However, few 
libraries were so fortunate as to receive books regularly from 
major centres of ptoducuon without paying for them 

As libraries became larger and larger, cataloguing and 
classifying became more and mote of a problem. 
Distinguished scholars gave this problem tlwir attention — 
reasonably enough, given the influence of such category- 
systems on iiKcllcauai life. It was the celebrated humanist 
Benito Arias Montano who desised the classification system 
for Philip U s great library in the palace of El Escorial. In 
Vienna. Hugo Biotins took more than twenty years to 
catalogue the imperial library'. In Wolfcnbiittcl, the 
intellectual scheme underlying the system of classification 
was the work of the philosopher Gottfried Leibmz. A further 
step towards greater accessibility came with the printing of 
library catalogues, beginning with the university of Leiden 
in 1595- By 168R. the printed catalogue for the French Royal 
Library had itself become a ten-volume work. 

Cluiia too possessed great libraries. The mipenal library 
m Beijing was founded in Iij8. while four major libraries 


were constructed at the orders of the new imperial dynasty 
of the Qing In the Late eighteenth centuiy, the Qianlong 
emperor bunched .111 ambitious project for collecting books 
and btiiigiiig them to the capital. The academies too had 
chs-ir own libraries. 

In the world of Isl.mi. on the odier hand, libraries were 
relatively sni.iH beeause printed books were virtually non- 
e.'cistent. I'he American scholar Marshall Hodgson has 
described ihc Ottoman, Safavid and Mughal states of this 
period as the 'gunpowder empires’. It might be equally 
illuminating to call them the ‘manuscript empires’. As in the 
incdiev.ll West, ni.muscript books were often beautifully 
written, and sometimes illustrated Calligraphy was highly 
prized by collectors. The role ofscribe (uwraq, nitkhasli) was 
alt honourable one. Booksellers’ quarters had a privileged 
loc.uionin the grc.it b.izaais in major cities like Istanbul, Fez, 
or Cairo. However, handicraft technology made books 
expensive. Only rulers (like the Muglul emperon) or wealthy 
pnvaic individuals (bureaucr.its. for example) could afford 
to collect books on a brge scale. Public libraries existed, 
attached to mosques, but they housed only religious books. 
Some Europeans were well aware of their technical 
superiority m this respect and used it to impress their 
neighbours. When an envoy from 1 ripoli visited Louis XIV 
in 1704, he was t.ikcn to the Louvre in order to see the royal 
press (like the Siamese envoys in 1687). 

The chequered history ofprintingin the Octoimn Empire 
reveals the strength of the obstacles to this form of 
conununication. According to the imperial ambassadorOgicr 
Ghiselin de Busbecq. writing in die middle of the sixteenth 
century, the Turks thought it a sin to print religious books. 
At the end of the century sultan Murad 111 allowed the sale 
of non-religious printedbooksin Arabic characters, hui these 
were imported from Italy (where the first such book had 
been printed as early as I 5 I 4 )' The scribes, whose status and 
livelihood were threatened by the new invention, did their 
best 10 resist its spread This resistance to print attracted the 
attention of some western scholars like the scientist Henry 
Oldenbtirg, who as secretary of the Royal Society was much 
involved in the business of coiiununicatiou. His explanation 
was cynical and reduitionist in the scvcntccnth-ccntury style. 
‘No question', he wrote in 1659, 

but the Great Turk is an enemy to learning in regard of his 
subjects, because he linife it his advantage, to have such a people, 
on wbsise igmirance he may impose. Whence it is, that he will 
endure no printing, being of ^s opinion, that printing and 
loaming. especially such as is found in universities, are the chief 
fuel of division among Christians. 

The first Turkish press was established only m thecighteenth 
century, over two hundred years after the first Hebrew press 
ill tlie Ottoman Empire. It was founded on the initiative of 
Ibrahim Mutefemqa, a Hungarian convert to Islam, at a time, 
the reign of Ahmed 111 . svhen the empire was mote open 
than it had been to ideas from the West- However, it printed 
only a handful of books, including worb by the schobr- 
bureaucrai Kanb<;:elebi{in 1729 and 1733). historian 

Naima (m 1734). and it did not last very long. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 

The development ofthe encyclopaedia both summarizes and 
symbolizes the main themes ofthissurvey. The encyclopaedia 
IS not of course an early modern invention. It fonned part 
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ofibe imnuscnptculair« of the Middle Ages (touy nochii^ 
oftheancieni world). Prindnt*, however, made encyclopaedia 
more easily available, just as it made them more necessary 
as .1 response to the problems of the infonn.ition explosion. 

Sixtcciuh-cciuuryEutoj’e.m encyclopaedias were reLitively 
simll. caking up one or two volumes, and they were organized 
thenutic.illy, tlie nuin categories geticr.illy corresjsonding to 
the organization of knowledge in uiuversiiies. Examples 
include Giorgio Valla's De e.v/irtiinryis rchiis (1501). and I’. 
Scalich's nncjrle/xicdi.i (1559}. This thematic arraiigciiient 
nude the books iinsuiuble tor rapid coiisiiitanun. but at the 
same time allowed them to show the links between difTerent 
disciplines, ihe v.irioiis branches of the tree of knowledge, 
much more clearly tlun minlern encyclop.iedias can. It is not 
easy to inugine a scholar in a hnny consulting Sc.ibch. On 
the other lund, it is not easy to imagine anyone (apart from 
the Lite AJdous Huxley) sitting down to read a twentieth- 
century edition of the /iMcydepiicdw linUiiiiiK.i, The 
conmiuuicauoiistheonst Harold liinisonce iKHed ‘tlKcxtcnt 
to which encyclopaedias m.iy tear knowledge .ipart and 
pigeonhole it in .1lphabeiic.1l boxes’. The new form of 
encyclopacdi.i - the iniilti-volumc vvoik with entries in 
alphabeiical order - developed in the seventeenth ,ind 
eighteenth centimes and corresponds to a new way of using 
this type ol book. AmcHig the seventeenth-century examples 
may be cited d'Herbelot's liiblii'thetjiic Oneiitiih (1697). 
des oted CO the Islamic world, it is interesting to see the editor 
a^iologizing in advance for the alphabeiic.il arrangement, and 
explaining that it ‘does not produce as much confusion as 
one might imagine’. Famous examples from the eighteenth 
century, when the pnnciple of alphabetical arrangement was 
finiily established, include the second edition of the 
Eiicydi'pacdhi Briuiwiic.i (10 vols. 1777-84). the HiKyth'pfdk 
compiled by Diderot and his cullaboraton (35 vols, 1751—77). 
and Zedk-r’s Lf.vifin (6* vols. 17J2-50). 

Ill the eighteenth century, encyclopaedias were frequently 
resised and expanded to take account of new infoniiacion. 
It came to be taken for granted that knowledge could become 
out of date’, and that the latest edition (or even the Utest 
book) was the best. Hence the need for a new ^v/irc, the 
learncdjouniai. suchas iheJs'nniu/di's.Suiniiis of Paris (tbiinded 
in irtli.s) the Acta llrutlitoniiii of Leipzig (1682). and the 
Wuiivlles rfc /(I Repiibliqiic de U iires of Rotterdam (1684). 
The title ol the lasc-iunied journal sums up the functions 
otthej,viiff. They spread news about the Republic of Letters 
by printing obituaries of scholars, intellectual projects, and 
above all. reviews of recent books. 

I’he rise of western encyclop.iedias, like the rise of western 
archives, would have been unlikely to impress a Chinese 
scholar of the period, supposing that he had heard of ihis 
developmcm. The Chinese encyclopaedic tradition goes back 
to the third century AO In the fifieenili cemury. 2.000 
concributon compiled an encyclopaedia ofmon- than 10.000 
volumes, the Yi'iig’hii> dti-dhiu or ’Great Handbook', too 
expensive lo be pnnted but still available to some scholars. 
As in the Renaissance west, encsclopaedi.is of this kind were 
not works of ready reference (ii goes withoui saying thai 
alphabetical arrangsniient was unthinkable in China). Tliey 
tended to offer quotations arranged by topic, the main 
categories being the following- celestial phenomena, 
geography, human tuture and conduct, arts and sciences, 
philosophy, politic.il economy. Asfarasthe period 1500-1650 
IS concerned, change is 1101 easy to discern. New 
encyclopaedias, such asCh.ing Huang’s Dusliii fl/.m (i 562-77) 
nude their appearance, but the basic categones and functions 


remained the same. It was an emperor of the Qing dynasty 
who commissioned the niosi ambitious of the printed 
encyclopaedias, perhaps the longest primed book in the world, 
the Diistiii Jidieiig or 'Collection of Pictures and Writings’ 
(1726), which had more than three quarters ofaniiUion pages. 

Inlmli.i, alarge Sanskrit erKyclopaedia was compiled at the 
orders of raja Todemial, a Hindu minister to the Muslim 
emjieror Akbar. Islam too was a culture of encyclopaedias - 
indeed, the Arab encyclopaedic tradition goes back to the 
tenth century M). Among the most importaiu compilations 
oft 1 k’ early modem perioilarc the al-Hiiihij'i(i 524. in Persian); 
Tashkopnizacie’s early sixteenih-century encyclopaedia 
(composed in Arabic bui translated into Turkish by ihe 
compiler's son); and Haji Khalita's Kaslif (iz-ziniun, or 
‘Dissipation of Doubts', (t.1650, in Arabic), svhich was 2 
bibliographyofall works in Arabic, PemanandTurkishknown 
to the compiler, logeiher with sumnunes of the contents and 
notes on the authors. However, these works of reference 
circulated only in manuscript. Ironically enough. I laji Khalifa’s 
work reached its widest audience in the west, sirKc d’Herbelot 
dirw on it hcas-ily for liis printed ISiblunItequc Oriciiulc. 

POPULAR LITERATURE 

A history of infonnation centred on archives, libraries and 
eiKvcIopacdias runs the dangerofplacingtoomuchemphasis 
on bureaucrats and scholarsand overlooking theinfoniiation 
available to the rest of the population. The increasing 
availability of cheap and simply-written fomis of printed 
literature was an iniportanc trend in Europe in the early 
modern period. Books, or rather booklets of this kind (often 
wiili only twenty-four or even fewer pages), were produced 
in Venice and other Italian cities m the sixteenth century, 
in England, France and The Netherlands in the seventeenth 
century, .md in mosr parts of Europe in the course of the 
eighteenth century. They were most easily available in cities 
but they were also distributed in the countryside by pedlars. 
Many of these books were works of enicnainnient. such as 
poems .ind stories (romances of chivalry were panicularlv 
popuLir). Some recounted the lives ofthe saints, or conveyed 
vanous kinds of practical infonnaiion (how to svrite a lovc- 
Iciter. for example, or how to cure asick horse). Theaiimiiac, 
alrc.idy m.iss-prodiiccd in the seventeenth century, if not 
before, was more of an encyclopaedia ihan .111 annual weather 
torecast. It nonnally included medical, astrological and 
agnculuiral intbnmtion. and not infrequently a t.sbic ofthe 
most iniporiam dates in world history as well. 

Another nujor develupmciii in popular conununicarion 
in early moilern Europe was the spread of printed news- 
sheets ,ind p.imphiets. They p'rovided infomurion on current 
events available to some proportion, at least, of ordinary 
people Since the nesvs-sheets sonieiimes took the fonn of 
ballads which could be sung aloud, it is clear that this kind 
of infonn.ition was not restricted to the literate 

In the sixteenth century, the news was generally printed 
in the form of pamphlets produced for a particular occasion 
- .1 battle, an execution, an earthquake. These pamphlets did 
not disappear in the seventeenth century, but they were 
supi|>lcnicnted by a new printed ^im’, that of news-sheets, 
appearing at regular intervals, often once or twice a week. 
Amsterdam was probably the most iinportani centre of news- 
sheets 111 die eady seventeenth century, producing for export 
(with texts in English and French) as well as for the home 
market. These jiapcts were criticized by some morahsts for 
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pandcnng to vain cunosity, aiidby othcn for revealing political 
sccTcn and encouraging ordinary people co criticize the actions 
of rulers, but they were anccononiic success By the eightcciah 
century. tl»e newspaper had bcctMiie an uiiportani institution 
111 Europe and in the Aiiiericas. As a French visitor observed 
after noting the frequent repriniii^ ofThoimsPaine’s pamphlet 
Q'tiiiiii'ii vSriijf in the periodical press. ‘Without newspapers, 
the Aincrican [Revolution would never have succeeded'. 

These developments had few p.tralleh in Western Asia 
until the nineteenth century' (the ollicial Ottoman gazette 
was founded m 1S31, and the first private newspaper 
estabhshediii 1840). Although the eotfcc-housc (which ought 
to be regarded as an infoniiatum centre) was originally a 
Middle Eastern institution, exported to Europe in the 
seventeenth century, the association between coffee-houses 
and newspapers seems to have been a purely western 
phenomenon. A popular literature existed, and in the 
Ottoman empire almanacs, epics and simple religious books 
circulated widely in villages as well as towns, but only in 
nianuscttpi. In the Mughal Empire, the ‘Court News’ 
Aklihiir.ii circulated in manuscript from bazaar to bazaar, 
thanks to the bankers in p.irticubr. 

In East Asia, however, the rise ofprinerd popular literature 
was an important catty modern trend. In the case of China, 
scholars fomierly assuiucd that a writing system based on 
ideograms rather than the alphabet prevented literacy 
spreading widely, on the grounds that to learn 2,000 or more 
Chinese characters would require more years in school than 
ordinary people could afford for their children. Recently, 
however, historians have begun to stress the spread of 
rudimentary literacy’ in late Ming and Qing China, in other 
words the knowledge of relatively few characters. There was 
a rise of relatively cheap publications around the r 5705, and 
various typcsofpopulat literature developed, includingfomis 
of non-ficiion such as encyclopaedias and guides to lettcr- 
wnting. ritual and astrology. Books such as TheFaiuilc Analects 
and Vie IKhiiois' Classlea/Filial Piety wen obviously intended 
to reach a female public. 

It has also been pcHnted out that pubhslung costs were 
lower in China than in Europe (thanks to the dominance of 
a single language), so that books should have been relatively 
cheaper and so accessible to more people. The Italian Jesuit 
Matteo Ricci, whose long stay in Beijing put him in a uniquely 
(avourable position lot making comparisons with Europe, 
tcmaikcd on ‘the exceedingly large number of books in 
circulation’ in late sixteenth-century China, and also the 
ridiculously low price at which they were sold’. 

In Korea, the rise of popular literature was aided by the 
invention of pnnting with moveable type in the tliineenih 
century, and of an alphabetic script, luw-^nl. in the fifteenth. 
In Japan, a similar development of popular literature began 
in the later seventeenth centuty. with rlic nse ofthe so-called 
kaM.2oslii. booklets printed not in the Chinese characters 
used by the educated elite but in katakaiio. a simple syllabic 
script. These booklets included almanacs and guides to 
becoming rich (such as the so-called Millionaire's Ci'spet). It 
was possible to borrow as well as to buy these booklets, 
which circulated not only in shops but on the backs ofpedlan. 


CENSORSHIP 

The religious and political authoniies were far from happy 
with the increasing availability of books in the early modern 
period. As information became more widespread, geograplii- 


cally and socially, it was obviously more difficult to control. 
In Europe, the invention of printing undennined what has 
been dfsenbed (with some exaggeration) as the ’infonnation 
monopoly' of the medieval Church- The priming ofBibles 
in vemacularlanguages encouraged the laity to ask awkward 
questions about the faith- Thanks to the printing press, it 
was impossible to suppress the ideas ofMartin Luther in the 
way in which the ideas of late medieval heretics like Jan Hus 
and John Wycliffe hail been suppresscil. What was to be 
done? 

The solution .idoptcd by the Catholic Church in the 
middle of the sixtecntli century was the so-called ‘Index’, 
in other words a printed catalogue of titles (arranged in 
alphabetical order, according to the most up-to-date 
principles of infonnation retrieval), of the books which the 
faithfo] were not allowed to read because they were judged 
to be heretical or immoral (as in the case of Boccaccio’s 
Dcmiiiwii and Machiavclli's Prince). From now on, 
ecclcsusticj] censors would read books before publication. 
The Inquisition took considerable interest in the books toad 
by perons suspect of heresy. 

Like the Church, the State attempted tokeep the dangerous 
new medium of communication under control. In 
Elizabethan Ei^'land. for example, printing was conftned to 
three cities (London. Oxford and Canibridge) in order to 
bring it tiiidet more effective supervision. In similar &shion. 
Louis XlV's minister Jean-Baptiste Colbert tried to 
concentrate French printing in a few hands Although there 
was no secular Index ofFroliibited Books, 'seditious' works, 
like heretical ones were often publicly burned. Primers were 
generally required to submit their books to the authorities 
for approval before publication, Despite Milton’s famous 
appeal, in 1643. for the freedom of the press, the Diiiish 
government comimicd to censor books until 1695. The 
French had two $>-stciiis of state censorship, idministercd 
respectively by the chancellor and the lieuteiiaiu-gcneral of 
police 

There were various means of evading censorship. Books 
might be printed in one country (such as Switzerland or the 
l>utch Republic) and smuggled into another. Dangerous 
books, such as Spmoza's Traciatus. might be printed without 
the name of the author or publisher. The place of publication 
miglit be falsifted. while the books themselves ought be 
printed on underground presses. Alternatively, prohibited 
booksmight circulate in manuscript (the sninizilai ofthe early 
modern period). Authors might write in an allusive or 
allcgoncal way to ensure that the censors missed the point. 
The risks were high, but the chances of being detected were 
probably low At all events, a laigc amount of underground 
liicrature was in circulation, above all in the eighteenth 
century. 

Official anxieties about seditious, blasphemous or heretical 
literature were not. ofcoursc. confined to Europe. The Index 
and the Inquisition operated in Mexico, Peru and Brazil. In 
the Islamic world, the fear of heresy underlay the opposition 
to printing and western leaniing. It is surely s^nificant that 
Murad III allowed only non-religious books to be imported 

intothe Ottoman Empire. Oralandiiianuscriptconuminkation 

WAS also subject to censorship, and the Turkish poet Nefi 
was e.xecuted in 1633 for satirizing the government. 

In East Asia, on the other hand, the reasons for control 
were political rather than religious In China, a good deal 
of information was restricted to the maiidarins. The official 
newspaper (printed in moveable type after 1640) was for 
them alone Encyclopaedias were compiled pnniarily for the 
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sjke of Civil scrvaitis or for siuilcins taking; the civil service 
cxaiitiiudoiis. From the middle of the seventeenth century 
oiiwjrds, the censorship of literature berime increasingly 
strict, because the new dynasty of ‘foreign’ (Maiichu) 
emperors felt insecure. This trend culniiiiated in the so-called 
‘literary inquisition' in the reign of the emperor Qianlong, 
when niote than lo.ooo books were proliibiicd and over 
2,000 destroyed. 

In the case of Japan, the control of infonnacioii became 
very much stricter.after 1640, when the country wasofTicially 
isolated front the rest of the world as a reacdon to tl»e spread 
of Chrisdamty. Henceforth little infotnudon about Japan 
would be available to western visiton (who were now virtn.illy 
cotUlned to the island cH'Oeshinia) and little western learning 
(known as ‘Dutch sitidies*. kjiigahi) would l>e available to 
Japanese. The import of foreign books dealing with 
Christiaiuty or with military ni.itters was forbidden. Chinese 
books were also subject to censorship. c 5 peci.all>’ from the 
1680S onwards. These restrictions began to he rela.ved after 
lyao. however, and an interest in western science (among 
a small group of scholais. at least) soon became apparent. 
The Japanese ‘discovery of Europe’ (more exaedy a 
rediscover)-) took place long before the arrival ofthe famous 
American ships in the iHjos. 

POSTAL SERVICES 

A discussion of censorsliip is in danger of giving the false 
impression that govcrtiments did litdc more tlun obstruct 
the flow ofmformation In fact they ako facilitated it, iioubly 
by the constiuctiun or impeovemenc of roads and the 
establishineniofposcal systems. In sixteenth-century Europe, 
the development of a postal service (in the sense of an 
oiganization for the delivery ofletters) was closely associated 
ssith a single family, Tasso (or Tassis). who were given a 
monopoly ofnuil deliveries in the HabsburgEmpirein 1545. 
Their couriers departed at regubr inters als, by night as well 
as by day. Ordiiury couriers took about eleven days from 
Madrid to Paris, and twelve or thirteen days troin Madrid 
to Naples. Special courien, on the other hand, were much 
faster. For example, the news of the massacre of Protestants 
m Paris m August 157a (the ‘Massacre of St Bartholomew') 
arrived in Madrid only three days later. 

The rapid transniissinn of news was obviously a matter of 
concern to govemments. so that it is not sur^msing to find 
them increasingly concerned with die maintenance and repair 
of roads. In France, a new oflicial position, that of Gr.iiid Voftr. 
was aeatcdfortliis purposeai the beginning ofthe seventeenth 
century. Primarily intended tor the use of die state, the oiridal 
posul system was increasingly employed by iiicrehaiits and 
other pnvate individuals International trade depended on die 
regubr transmission ofletters giving infomiaiion about suj^ly. 
demand and prices in dilTerent parts of Europe. Letters were 
also an increasingly imporrani mediod of comimimeauon 

between scholar in diflerent parts ofF.urope in thesevciitecnth 

ceiitur)-, allowing them to learn about ciirient researches and 
new discoveries before they were published and $0 helping 
cocceaie die so-called 'Conuiionwealch ofLeaming' (Ri-jpiibhra 
Ijitcranm). Merscniie in Paris and Oldenburgin London both 
sat ill the centre of a network of scieiitiflc coniniunicadon. 
mainly conducted by letter. 

In the Ottoman Empire, the state postal service (menziV 
or ii/tffe) was carefully organized, with stadons on the main 
roads with fresh horses ready for the couriers (who also had 


the right to confiscate hones on the way if necessary). The 
nesvs ofthe death ofMchmei II reached Bayezid in Aniasya 
in eight diys. The Mughal Empire coo had an ofBcia] postal 
system In Chiiu, the postal service went back as far as the 
tiuiteencli century, doubdess facilitated by the lack offronde rs 
within the empire. In Japan, the new dynasty of shoguns, 
the Tukugawa, improved the highway system and established 
regular post stadons, especially on the road from Edo to 
Osaka How-ever, to transmit infomiation about prices svith 
the maximum speed the brokets in the money market at 
O.soka nude use of Cres, flags and carrier pigeons (pigeons 
ludbeen used fur similar purposes byJacquesCoeur, a leading 
French merchant of the fifteenth century). 

NON-VERBAL INFORMATION 

This essay has concentrated on the written and printed word. 
However, visu.il infoniuuoii, foam book illuscradon to map- 
iiiaking. also became mure widely available in this period. 
The pnneed image was possibly as iniponani as the primed 
text. The illuscradons to European treatises on astronomy 
(On the Rci'ii/ir/riwii of the Heavenly Orbs by Copernicus, for 
example) or anatomy (Vesalius’s On the Fabric of the Human 
Bt'dy) and above .ill. perhaps, on botany (the many hetbals 
ofthe period) conuiiunicaied more effectively than the text. 
Their numerous iUustrauoris gave the leading eighcccnih- 
ccimiry encyclupacdias - especially the great Bicyclopedie ~ 
a great advaiit.ige over their predecessors. As for European 
map-making, its development can be charted by comparing 
and contrasting the atlases of Mercator (1585-95). Blaeuvv 
(1662) and D'Anville (1737—80). 

Maps and illustrated books were of course known in Other 
parts of the world. Blaeuw’s nups of China were denved 
from a Chinese atlas (via an Italian Jesuit. Martino Martini), 
and his Gimr/lr/trsvvastrarislated into Turkish r. 1685. Among 
the most tarnous examples of non-western maps are those 
nude by the Turkish admiral Flri Reis in 1513 aixl 1528, 
iiKludinginfoniution about America; the world mappnnted 
in China in 1602 by another Italian Jesuit, Matten Ricci 
(showing the ‘Middle Kingdom' in the centre); and the 
Peruvian Guanian Poiua de Ayala's map showing Cuzco as 
die centre ol die world. In China, the sevenieenih cenmry 
was an iiiiportant epoch in the history of geography, the 
epoch ofZhang Xie (who concentrated on South-East Asia) 
and Xu Hongzu (who studied China ieselO- 

Iii cartography as in other doniams, however, long trends 
over lime are must visible m the liistory ofthe West. The 
same point nught be made about illustrated books, an old 
tradition in Chiiu (where printing developed so much earlier 
dun in the West). The early seventeenth century has been 
described as a crucial period for 'the progress of practical 
knowledge'. Important treatises were published on such 
subjects as iiuchines. medicine, boiany and agriculture (the 
inniifcHij baiiii, ol 1637, for example). In all these cases, 
the woodcut illustrations had an imporeant function. The 
developiiieiii of die colour woodcut in seventeeiith-cenuiry 
Chiiu andjapaii increased the effectiveness ofcomniurueacion 
in this iiiediimi, In the Muslim world, despite Muhammed’s 
lamous statement tlut ‘All those who nuke an image go to 
heir, miniature painting flourished at court and illustrated 
the deeds of the ruler, as in the case ofthe famous ‘Book of 
Kings’ S/iJ/iiidriM/r completed in the reign of Sh.ih Tahniasp 
of Iran. Mughal painters also represented plants, animals and 
scenes from everyday life. 
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A more detailed study thai) this one would also hive to 
discuss statistics. TheOlioman. Mughal jiid Chinese Empires 
made considerable use of quantitative infonnadon. However, 
it is in Europe that we see a trend over time most clearly, 
tire increasing tendency to present infonnation in numerical 
fonn, from price figures to sur tables. The seventeenth 
century was the first uinc when systematic dcmograpltic 
estimates were made, whether of tlie whole world (from 
Isaac Vossitis to Benedetto I^ccioli). tlie populaiioii of a 
single city (William l*ctt>- on London, for e.sample) or the 
niortalic>' rate (calculated by the .ucrononicr Edimiiid Halley 
from information about the city of Breslau). This concern 
with quantitative information retkcicd both the rise of natural 
science and the rise of the centralized state (it is altogether 
appropriate that the English came to call mmiencal 
mfonnation 'statistics'). 

Other fonns ot non-verbal intormation muse not be 
forgotten. In the case of early nuxlcrn Europe, the list of 
newly founded insiiturioiis and locales where non-verbal 
infonnation was collected and tr.insmuted is a siibstaniial 
one. It includes the .inatoiny theatre, the botanical garden, 
the clinic, the laboratory, the astroiioiiiical observatory, the 
inuseum(tlie Ii'iii<i/<'rJi;jiii»ierorcabinetofcollcctiom.ranging 
from shells to coins). To these one might add the new 
instruments for discovering and recording infonnation, 
including the terrestrial and celestial globes, the telescope 
and the microscope. 

In the case of astronomy, in particular, there are some 
parallel devclopmciiK outside Europe. An Ottoman 
observatory was established at Gaiata in 1577 (though it was 
destroyed by janissanes only three yean later, apparently 
because the study of the stats was considered to interfere in 
the affiiin of Cod). In India, the R.ijpot ruler Jai Singh II 
founded no fewer than five observatories in the early 
eighteenth century. In Cliiiu. tlie nundariiis tookcoiisiderable 
interest in the westcni-st^lc astronomy expounded to them 
by the Jesuit missionaries, despite, or because of. their own 
tradition ofastronomical studies (there wasan imperial Bureau 
of Astronomy in Beijing). Once again, however, it is clear 
that change was most rapid in the West. 

CONCLUSION 

The example of Jesuit astronomy is one among many 
illustrating the trend in this period towards the exchange of 
infonnation at an intercontinental (or as McNeill would say, 
an ‘ecumenical ) level. Among the uiuntciided consequences 
of the encounters between different civilizations (discussed 
in Chapter 9) was the diffusion of infonnation about the 
othcr’- 

lam not suggesting tliat all cultures were equally interested 
in this kind of information. Some were more or less 
mdilTerem. like the Chinese, who took less interest in 
maritime exploration in the early modern period than they 
had done in the fifteenth century. They showed a polite 
interest in what Chrisiiaii missionaries told them about the 
West but they were in no hurr>' to learn more. There were 
even attempts to resist the invasion of .alien infomution. 
notably in japan, where the inhabitants were forbidden to 

iravelabroad and die coumrywas virtually closed to foreigners 

after the Shiiiiabara revolt of 1637 (for which the Portuguese 
were held responsible). 

All the same, there was a good deal of enthusiasm for 
knowledge of other cultures. Hcrbelot's Bihhotlitfif .wfiiw/c 


(1697) was a western encyclopaedia entirely devoted to 
infoniuciun about the east. Engravings spread the knowledge 
of western an (Chapter 12.3} to India, the Ottoman Empire, 
China, Japan, Mexico .uid Peru, and also made Europeans 
aware of oriental art (the fashion for diinoiserie in the 
eighteenth century is only the most obvious cxaniple). 
Eurtipean governments tried on occasion to follow the 
example of the Chinese, from civil service examinations (in 
Pmssia). toimperial plouc^ing rituals (in the Ausma oQosepli 
II). The seventeenth-century Ottoman writer Katib C^lebi 
wrote .ibout the Cliristians so diat his compainots would 
better understand this danger to the Empire, andcighieentli- 
centurvOitonianrulcrstookaniiicrcasinginterestinwcstem 
technology, from printing presses to fircamis. Mehnied Said 
Efeiidi was sent to FraiKe in 1721 with instructions to visit 
fortresses and factories and to report on what he saw. Even 
the rulers of Japan, who had tned to cut their country off 
from the outside world, took anincreasinginterest in Rrnyjafai 
('Dutch knowledge’, in other words, western science) in the 
eigliteenih century. We may conclude that the early modern 
period offers a spectacular example of the creative role of 
rise periphery, of the invasion of iiiaiiy cultures by new 
iiifonnationand sometimes by new forms ofcommunicacion 
from outside. 

It may be useful to end tins chapter with a few general 
considerations on the changing place of infonnation in 
cver>’day life in the early modem world, together with some 
attempts to explain the major differences between Europe, 
Western Asia, East Asia and America 

One might begin with the spread of clocks and watches, 
which made increasing numbers of people conscious of the 
exaci time. This made it possible to establish a network of 

synchronized conununications-thc postal service organized 

by the Tassis family, stage-coaches. Dutch canal-boats and 
so on - all with their printed tiiiieubles. The rise of the 
weekly and the daily newspaper is another iUustration of the 
penetniion of everyday life by new media of infonnation. 
So is the advertisement, whether it took the fomi of a poster 
(notably the famous posters of actors and courtesans in 
eighteenth-century Japan) or a paragraph in a journal. 

Another general theme which deserves to be explored in 
detail is that of the secularization ofinfoniution, at least m 
the case of Europe. The coininiinications theorist Harold 
Innis may have exaggerated when he spoke of the 
'infonnation monopoly' of the medieval church, but one 
might at least speak of an mfonnation 'hcgeiiiony' at a time 
when the major libraries were monastic, die majority of 
university students and teachers were clcncs. In Russia, this 
hegemony lasted until the end of the seventeenth century, 
when 95 per cent of the few printed books were still works 
of theology or devotion. Although madrjsa weie attached to 
mosques and Buddhist iiiomstenes were important centres 
of learning, there was nothing comparable to this cleric.il 
domiiuncc of European organs of infonnation either m the 
Islamic world or m East Asia. 

When the hegemony of the Church declined in the early 
modern period, it was replaced to some extent by the 
liegeinony of the state, in the Prance of Louis XIV, for 
example, or the Russia of I'eter 1 with their acadanies and 
official presses andjouriuls (m Russia until 1711, the only 
printing press of any importance was tlie Tsar s press near 
tlie Kremlin) All the same, a comparison of the situation at 
the beginning ami end of our period suggests liut another 
trend was still more important. This trend may be described 
as the rise of the market in infonnation, which became more 
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and more of a coiumodity. The rise of advertuing in 
seventeenth-century newspapers is one example of this 
general trend. By the end of the century it is even possible 
to find advertisements for branded commodities. Another 
example of the rise of the market is the ending of printing 
monopolies. In Britain, for example, the lapsing of the 
Licensing Act in 169 j ended the control of priming through 
the Stationer's Company. In Russia, printing was de¬ 
controlled in the eighteenth century. 

The infomution broker or information entrepreneur is 
also a phenomenon of the early modern period. The best- 
known of such brokets is probably Theophra.stc Renaudot, 
founder of the Paris Cjcr/re (1631) and abo die liiiR au da 
addresses (which arranged meetings between fioteniial buyers 
and sellers, employers and employees, and soon). In London, 
there was a similar Office of Public Advice' esublished in 
1657. Edward Lloyd, a London coffee-house owner of the 
late scvemeeiuh century (and the ancestor of Lloyd’s the 
underwriters), specialized in infumiation about shipping. 
The regional correspondents of newspapers were another 
kind ofinfonnation broker, including the men who followed 
die armies on campaign m order to be first with the news 
of a battle. In a broad sense of the terms one inighi abo 
describe publishers, particularly the piiblisliers of newspapers 
and encs'clopaedias, as buyers ami sellers of information. 
Obvious names to mention are Elzevier of Leiden, who 
conuiiissioncd a fiimous series of volumes on the leading 
states ofthe world; Leers of Rotterdam, who financed Pierre 
Bayle s DieiioiiiMirc; Longman ot London, who was the bij^est 
shareholder in Chamben' Cychpaedia-. and Pancoucke of 
Paris, who bought the nghi to publish the EncydapMe after 
its first edition. It is surely no accident that sevemeenth- 
cemur^' Amsterdam became both a leading intellectual and 
conuneTci.tl entrepot, a centre of publishing and news as well 
as a centre of trade and finance. Its Stock Exchange (built 
1609) offers a vivid e.xainple ofthe economic iinponance of 
irnoimation. The literari-agent, another kind of entrepreneur 
of itifonmtion, can be found in the Dutch Repubhe by the 


early eighteenth century; Charles de ia Moue in Amsterdam, 
for example, ot Prosper Marchand in The Hague. 

Thus a comparison between East Asia and the West reveab 
the contrast between the bureaucratic organization of 
knowledge in China, compared to the more entrepreneurial 
organization of knowledge in the West, above aU in the 
eighteenth century. On one side the hegemony of sutc 
patronage (the Bureaux of Historiography, Astronomy and 
so on), and on the other the hegemony of market forces. 
Where the French £»tt-)T/ep^(/rc was a commercial enterprise, 
die great Chinese encyclopaedias were produced under 
inipenai patronise to aid the imndarins in their work. The 
closest parallel to the Chinese system m Europe was to be 
found in Russia under Peter I, and even in Russia the book 
market became more important in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 

The different infoniution and cotninunication systems 
were at once expressioiK of dominant values in the different 
cultures, .and a potent means of cultural reproduction - 
chough not so potent as to prevent change, in the coune of 
this period and still mote rapidly in the nineteenth and 
tvs-cnticch centuries. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


12.1 

ECONOMY AND SOCIETY 


12 . 1.1 

ECONOMY AND SOCIETY DURING THE SIXTEENTH AND 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


Angel Garda Sanz 


TWO CENTURIES WITH VERY 
DIFFERENT IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
BIRTH OF CAPITALISM 

Few hiitorical penods have sparked greateT or more intense 
controversies regarding iheir value or significance in the rise 
of the capitalist system than the period from 1500 to 1700. 

And it must be said that these discussions arc justified: ihe>' 
are not merely the gratuitous outcome of the inteUectual 
difiing of lusiorians with a uste for acadenue debate The 
roots ofthe disagreement lie tn history itself, which is complex 
and various and open to interpreution from vety difierent 
angles, giving rise in tutn to differing assessmenu. 

In fact, if we confine our scrutiny to economic develop¬ 
ment. It IS clear - and this is now a truism - that throughout 
the sixteenth century the countries of Western Europe 
expencnced a period of expansion, and that the 1500s were 
a remarkable, and even a splendid century; the '^orious' 
sixteenth century. From this same perspective, the 
seventeenth century, on the other luind, witnessed the onser 
of a depression diat is clear from all the main economic 
indicators (population, prices, land rents, trade, and so on), 
and that depression afiecied most European countries at 
different times and to varyingdegrecs. In some cases it meant 
a net loss oflabour by 1700as compared with 1600. In others. 

It meant stagnation or very modest growth. In a handful of 
cases, this was evidently a period of growth (Holland and 
England). Hence, when the 1600$ are discussed, reference 
is usually made to the ‘crisis of the seventeenth century', 
although this expression has recently been qualified 

Perhaps the most telling indicator of the different climates 

• IJ7 


ptevailingin these tsvocentunesis the deniogiapliic indicator, 
which shows that, benveen 1500 and ifioo, the popubtion 
ofWestcm Europe (the Ibenanaiid Itaban Peninsulas. FrarKc. 
the British Isles, The Netherbiids, Germany, Denmark, 
Switzerland and Scandinavb) increased by some 13 million, 
growing from 58 million to 71 millioii during this period (a 
21.4 pci cent increase), whereas between 1600 and 1700 the 
popubtion rose by only 2 million (a 2.8 per cent increase), 
which was very unevenly distributed, so that some areas 
cxpetictKC demographic growth (the Bntish Isles) while the 
popubtion of other areas dwindled (for example the Iberian 
Peiiinsub). 

But if, instead of taking the economic situation as out 
criterion, we look at the qualiutive changes which occurred 
- the really profound changes in economic life - then the 
160OS appear considerably more creative and original than 

the 15005. From this viewpoint, whereas during thesixiecnth 
century the economy of Western Europe grew extensively 
and ill atraditionalmaimer, thesevenieeiiili century witnessed 
the rise of a new kind of colonialism, a new agriciiUure 
coupled with new production patterns, new industry which 
was very widespread in rural areas and a new economic 
equilibrium widiin Europe. All of these things bid the 
foutid.ttion for the development of the capitalist system over 
the centuries ahead, and all this occurred despite the fact that 
in the seventeenth century the econoiitic indicators were 
less encouraging, generally speaking, than they had been in 
the sixteenth century. 

In the light oftliis brief description of both centuries, 
one can easily understand the real basis for the debates 
that historians have waged with such enthusiasminteceiit years. 


K.ECIONA 1 SECTION 
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EXPANSION IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY AND THE FORMATION OF 
THE WORLD ECONOMY 

Western Europe at the centre of the world 
economy 

In the sixteenth century cltcre occurred an event whose 
importance is dilTiciilc to exaggerate for which reason it is 
best to inennon it at the outset Europe’s overall expansion. 

This opening up of Europe to other worlds, some ofwliich 
had been completely unknown hitherto (such as America 
and Occaiua), was led by the Portuguese and the Spaniards, 
who were followed by other Europeans anxious to dispute 
their claim to these gains. This process began around 1415 
and was completed around 1570. 

The Portuguese were the leaden of this European 
expansion. Anxious to find a rouic to the Orient that 
circumvented the eastern Mediterranean, they explored and 
set up trading posts at strategic points along the Weu African 
coast, where they upped the tlow of products tliat they 
wished ulttniately to sell from Lisbon. As was characteristic 
of Portuguese colonialisni. at no time did they seek to occupy 


and gain administrative control over the African interior. It 
should be remembered chat in-depth colonization of 
extensive territories was beyond Portugal’s capabilities, since 
the population of Portugal at that time was little more than 
I million. Gold was the principal conmiodicy found in Africa 
by the Portuguese, but they also found cereals, sugar, shellac, 
pelts, dye, ivory and, finally, pepper (Benin). But the 
Ponugiiese monarch did not really become the ‘Pepper King' 
until Portuguese boats reached India and, having defeated 
the Egyptian counter-offensive inspired by the Venetians 
(Diu, 1509), acliieved control of shipping in the Arabian Sea. 
From that point onwards. Africa gradually lost imponance 
for ilie Portuguese and became a way station on the route 
to the trading posts wliich were set up along the southern 
coasts of Asia. As far as Portugal’s expansion in the West 
Indies is concerned, it should be borne in mind that in 1500 
Portugal discovered Brazil, the American territory which fell 
within the licmisphcre assigned to Portugal in the Treaty of 
Tordesiliassignedby both Iberian monarchs in 1494, whereby 
the world was divided into two hemispheres, one for the 
Portuguese arid one for die Spaniards. In BrazJ the colonial 
model tiiially adopted by the Portuguese in ihe second half 
of the sixteenth century showeda much greater comniinnent 
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lo Jii-depth occupation ol tlw tcrntory Jtid exploitation of 
its agrarian resources (sugar plaiiijiions), which led them to 
resort to black slaves captured at their African iroding-posis. 

The Spaniards (Castilians, to be more precise, that is the 
subjects of the Spanish monarchs who lived in the territor>- 
of tlie Kingdom ofCasule. winch slid not include Atagon, 
Catalonia, Valencia, or the U.ilearic Islamis. all of which 
belonged to the Kingdom of Aragon), joined the race for 
discoveries after tlic Portuguese, but they were lucky enough 
to have a stake in the plans of Christopher Columbus (see 
Plate 31). which had been rejected by the Portuguese, and 
thus it was that in 1492 they discovered America. America 
became a part of the Kingdom of Castile and cIk Castilians 
set about conquering and colonizing the territory' in depth, 
taking with them the model of social org.uiization current 
in Castile at that time: local adiiumstratiun h.tsed on the 
Castilian 'coiicejo' (municipal council), together with (heir 
coins, system of taxation, universities, judicial system and 
the class-divisions of society to which ceruiii indigenous 
institutions adapted. 

But what we wbh to stress here U that from the time of 
the colonial outward thrust of the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards. Europe entered a global economie framework 
hitherto unknown, although there had been trade with East 
Asia since ancient times. The economic des'clopmciit of 
Europe from the sixteenth century onwards is inexplicable 
unless this basic fact is taken into account. Taking .idvantage 
of its indisputable technical superiority (the most obvious 
examples of which were the men-of-war). which was the 
result of a lung cultural tradition and a particular attitude of 
mind. Europe managed to draw on the resources of other 
continents, both the human resources (for example the 
indigenous iiiita’ used for mining work and the enslavement 


of Africans for work on the American plantations) and the 
iiuicriai resources (precious metals, spices, dyes, coffee, 
tobacco, tea. cocoa, and so on). So it w.is that the world 
economy began to evolve with Europe at the centre, the 
nerve centre ofa world-wide conuiiiinications network (see 
Maps 10 and 11). 

The belter lo illustrate the importance oflhis fact.it should 
be said that between 1500 and 1600 the Spani.trds shipped 
from America toEnrope a quantity of silver five times greater 
than the toul European stock of iliis metal hitheno. and a 
third more gold th.m had fomierly existed in the Old World. 
F.inn produce also nude the journey from America to Europe 
(iiuize. potatoes, toniaiocs, tobacco and beans, to mention 
the most imporunt) and from Europe to Ameria (sugar- 
c.ane, vines, some cereals, coffee — originally from Arabia — 
ncc, and so on). A number of these crops did not become 
impuitant to the respective economies until some time after 
their introduction (such as the potato and maize in Europe). 
Animals were also exchanged: horses, mules, sheep, goats, 
pigs and poultry were taken from Europe to America, the 
turkey is theonly American animal which became established 
III European fanning. The Europeans abo transferred crops 
from one colonial — and tropical - territory under their 
jurisdiction to another (America. Africa, southern Asia and 
Oceania), so that on a global level greater homogeneity of 
cconoiiiically useful crops and aniniab was achieved. 

But the most important point to be stressed is that colonial 
tradewas the fundamen til economic sphere where commercial 
capital was accumulated to a hitherto unprecedented extent. 
The differences in costs and prices between the European 
and the colonial markets brought profit margins that were 
sometimes spectacular, particularly at the start of this great 
period of colonial expansion. Later, the relative saturation 
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ol (he markets and the gradual ccoiioimc rapproehemeiu of 
coluoizing countries and colonies tended to eliminate this 
ditlerence between the purchase price and the sdlmg price, 
which ledEiiropeam to diversify- the mercliandisc they traded 
in and to concentrate on goods that were in growing popular 
demand (from the end of (he sixteenth century onwards). 

The flowering of colonial trade took the fonn, among 
others, of the economic splendour and opulence of (hose 
cities having i special connection with overseas trade. This 
was true of Lisbon. Seville, Antwerp and. later in the 
seventeenth century, Amsterdam .md London. These cities 
were the hub of commercial capitalism, conducted not only 
by national inercliancs but also by businessmen with 
cosmopolit.in economic interests 

It has to be said that the otln-r side of the coin was the 
econonuc. political and cultural siibjug.i(inn of v.ist colonial 
territorirt to Europe On occasion that subjugauon meant 
the viriu.il aimiliil.iuon of the indigenous population, as 
occurred in America, where millions of n.itive people died 
because they did not have siifhcient biological immunicy to 
the diseases introduced by the Europeans, and because they 
were exhausted by overexploitation. It is well known that 
the Alhcan slave-trade in America (around 275.000 in the 
sixteenth century and 1.340.000 in the sevcnieetiih) vsas liorn 
of the need for labour to work rhe European plantations 

Demographic growth and urban des-elopnieni 

As already stated, (he popuLiiion of Western Europe rose by 
13 million between ! 500 and 1600, growing from 5S million 
to 71 million. Such demographic growth brought a popubiion 
deiKiry hitherto unknown, and much greater, of course, than 
that which had existed at the height of medieval expansion. 

The rate ofpopul.-iaoii growth was not unifonii through¬ 
out the century. Generally speaking, it was more intense 
during the first h.ilf of the century and tended to slow 
down during the second half. However, there were 
e.xcepnons to this nile. stich as Italy, which suffered serious 
demographic and econonuc decline during the first half of 
the century through being in a state of war. 

The territorial distribution of this demographic increase 
was fairly unifonn. According to the data available (often 
the result ofestiniatcs), no country failed to show popuLstion 
growth. France was the country with the largest population, 
which increased from iti million to i S iniUion. The Germanic 
sutes had 13 miUion mliabitants at the start of the period 
which concerns us and had reached 16 million by the end 
of it. Italy’s popubtion expanded from 11 niiliioii to 13 
million. The Iberian I'cniimib was a sparsely populated area 
and its population reached 11 million f.i6oo compared 
with y million c.l5O0. The British Isles, which were also 
sparsely populated, saw its population rise froiii 5 million to 
7 million. 

This demographic growth was the result of the economic 
boom that most of Europe lud enjoyed during chat fortunate 
century, but it was also a factor which stimiibied economic 
growth, since a brger popubtion meant greater potential 
demand - assuming that irregularities in the distribution of 
wealth were not excessive - as well as a brger labour force. 

In fact, work opportunities meant that people were able to 
many younger, which in turn meant that the number of 
children percouple increased somewhat, in other words, the 
birth rate rose. And although the death tate. from both 
orthnary and extraordinary causes (epidemics, fanujies, wars) 


remained much the same as it had been in other pcriocb, the 
absolute gain from the birth rate could not be c.incellcd out 
by the death rate. This equation explains the gross-tli in 
population wiiich was, as wc have seen, directly related to 
economic growth. 

It should be pointed out here that Europe’s colonial 
e.xpaiisioii did not signify appreciable daiiognphic losses for 
the Old World. It is estimated that m the nud-sixteenth 
century no more than 1 million Europeans, including those 
bom in the colonies of white parents, lived in the ovcrse.is 
territories. It was not until the modern period that emigration 
to the colonies caused a sigiiilicant drain. 

The towns rather than the rural areas were the mam 
beneficiaries of (his demographic growth in the si.xieenth 
century. This fact reveals a feature of sixteenth-century 
expiLsioii. It was an urban rather than a rural phenuiiienon. 
in which the towns were at one and the same time the driving 
force and the cataly-st. It was a century, then, of urban 
development stimulated by the development ofindustry and 
trade in the cities, and supported, naturally, by agricultural 
production in the surrounding countryside. 

In fact, although it must be said that a few cities experienced 
stagnation or only modest demographic growth, ihese were 
the exception, and many cities saw their population double 
(Lisbon. Seville. Naples, Palenno and Rome) while others 
tripled their population (Antwerp, London and Amsterdam). 

From the demographic point of view, the expbnadon for 
the growth of the cities lies not in a lower death rate for the 
urban chan for the rural population, but rather in the 
phenomenon of migration. Opportunities to work and 
prosper offered by thecities were attractive to the surrounding 
peasant population, who were noniully subject to harsh 
working conditions in the country side. But some cides grew 
not only because of the immigr.nion of peasants from tlie 
surrounding countryside, but also because people came to 
settle from much farther afield, even from other countries. 
This occurred in the case of towns that were lughly specialized 
in icnns ofindustiy and. above all. trade - tmly cosmopolican 
cities. 


Agriculture and the expansion of cultivation 

Although the towns svere the most shining e.xample of 
ecunomic gtovuli in the sixteenth centurj-. the countiysidc 
was no exception to this trend. Indeed, without agricultural 
expansion there is no accounting for the urban boom. 

Agranan e.xpaiision was stimulated by a number of factors, 
the first in significance being the c.xpanding population 
(greater demand for food and raw materials for industrial 
processing, a Lirgcr labour-force available for work on the 
land) and the seemui the increase in prices, which, in this 
century ol the ’price revolution’, affected the prices of 
agriculcurat produce more paniciilarly, and among these, the 
price of cereals lor nuking bread. 

The new crops discovered in the colonics did not play a 
leading role in the expansion of European fanning in the 
sixteenth century. At that time they were more objects of 
curiosity than of economic importance. This situation began 
to change only at the end of the century, owing mainly to 
the increasing use of maize. 

Despite the fact that some evidence can always be cited 
for the intensification of agriculture (recovery of land for 
more or less intensive agriculture in the Po Valley - the 
/h'ni/ifa -and in The Netherlands, the rotation of crops which 
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evolved III cenam areas sutnniiKliii^ towns), on the whole, 
the most widespread - indeed almost univervil - imxlel for 
ai'tanan growth in the course of the 1500s was merely 
extensive, that is it involved bringing laigcr areas under the 
plough and into use as pasture, and was based on increased 
toil for both man and beast. This leads us to the conclusion 
that the basis of agmri.m growth w.rsCiirlytr.idiiional..although 
in some densely populated areas with ideal geographical 
conditions (the Low Couiitncs and northem Italy) some of 
the advances in the field of agriculture took place in the 
context of the recovery from the so-called 'ensis of the 
fourteenth century’. Tliai recovery iud clearly re.tclied its 
apogee in the SLXteenthceimit^' Inorderioexpbinhistorically 
tliese cases of adoption ofincensive techniques, which, until 
the modern period, were always exceptioiul and applied to 
relatively small areas in relation to Europe as a whole, the 
conditions imposed by the natural habitat should alwa^'s bo 
borne vei>' inticli in nniid. in addition to the economic and 
social factors. Too nuich kas been nude of the comp.irisons 
between the technical achievements in .agricnluire on the 
Atlaiiticseaboard ot'Europe. which is wet. and the iiecsfssarily 
much more traditional practices of southern Europe, where 
It is dry. without allowance being nude for the radical 
diflctcnces in geography between these two European areas: 
from the point of view of the history ofagriciilnire there are 
a number of diffeient Europes. 

Consequently, beating in mind the most widespread 
growth model, the inctease m production w'as the result of 
bringing undet the plough picviously uncultivated land 
which, reasonably cnougli. Iud a diinimshing yield capacity. 
The new land brought into cnliivation was used phni.itily 
for the production of cereals used in bread-making These 
crops by far outstripped all the others in impoitance. This 
was a sound choice in view of the urban demand lor staple 
foods, and also because the pnees paid for cereals rose more 
than those of other fama produce But in the nght areas, 
crops grown for mdustnal purposes also experienced growth, 
to the point of regional specialization in some cases (for 
example dyes such as woad in the Toulouse area, winch was 
traded all over Europe and in particular in the Iberian 
Peninsula). 

TheexpaiHion ofeuluvation eventually canieinto conflict 
with bve-stock fanning, except in some arc.is which had 
traditionally specialized in caitle-fanuing (for example 
Denmark, which m the sLxtecnth century exported around 
50,000 head of cattle per amuim). The .idvance ol ager at 
the expense of ’s-iltus’ became excessive in some areas. The 
experience of the nugratory live-stock belonging to the 
Castilian ‘Mesta’ (Corporation of sheep fannen) illustrates 
this situation perfectly: from the third decade ofthe century, 
the number of’Mesu' live-stock, which every year roamed 
the tramhumance routes between the nnnter and summer 
pastures situated in the south and the north of the peninsula 
respectively, steadily declined, despite the concessions 
designed to perpetuate grazing land. Naturally, the problems 
of shrinking pasiute affected cattle t.iised for sale more tlan 
u affected draught animab. 

The expansion of cultivation and the marginal boost 111 
production which took place were not sufficient to make 
Western Europe self-sufficient in food, as it was 100 densely 
populated for the capabdiues of the agricultural tcchmques 
ofthe period. For tins reason it was always necessary to 
import cereals from eastern Europe, passing through the 
Suiide from the Baltic, they were destined mainly for 
The Neihetlands. the British Isles and northern France. In 


the second half of the century these Baltic imparts of grain 
were also coimnoii in the countries of southern Europc. 

Duriiig the closing decades of the 1500s the extensive 
model of .igrariaii growth had almost everywhere reached 
sacuranon point. Declining yields, as cultivation spread to 
poorer land, led to .111 inctease in production costs; land- 
rents also tended to rise as demand incrc.ised. These facts, 
together with social factors which we shall disenss later, show 
that duiii^ the final decades of the century that model was 
mmiiiig out ofste.im. 

Industry 

Like agriculture, the industrial sector, which processed raw 
materials, iiievit.ibly increased its output m response to 
growing demand .ind the stimulus of rising prices. 

liKlustrial activity was organized along traditional lines, 
typical of the historical period pnor to the ‘industrial 
rvvoJuiioti’, that is before modem industry designedina fully- 
developed capitalist web of relations came into being. In the 
sixteenth century, industrial or manufacturing activities were 
scattered virtually everywhere. Regional specialization was 
rare and occurred maikcdly only in ceruin areas or regions 
(for e.xaniple te.xdies 111 Tlie Netherlands or in die urban network 
of northem Italy). Craft-workets of every trade were to be 
found inalmosteverycity.which IS where industry’was nuinly 
coiKcncratcd. ruttliennorc, except in the case ofsomeaCTivitics 
which required large invcsoiients of fixed capital (such as 
shipbuildiiig or mining), the basic production unit was the 
family workshop (mosdy situated in town centres, but in some 
areas, such as Tlie Netherbnds and the south of EticjaiuL also 
inthesumxindingnifalareas). ss’hich belonged to the craftsman 
and where members of liis family worked, sometimes side by 
side with hired labour (apprentices or journeymen). This 
physical dispenal of the basic production units did not prevent 
many of them from depending both for work and for funding 
on inanufaauring-merchants (or busiiiess-incrcliantx) who 
commissioned’ work from the ownen of the workshops, 
sometimes advancing them money, the materials to be 
processed and even some tools. This is the oiganizational 
model known to histori.ms as the I'frtugssfsleiii or piilliiig-t'iil 
sysum. whose origins date back to the latter centuries of the 
medieval periosl. From the technical point of view, the 
production process was governed by strict Guild reguLiiioiis. 

Diinng the sixteenth century, industry continued to in.ike 
use of traditional sources of energy, but major piogress was 
made ill the manufacture of iron and steel svith the spread 
of die blast-furnace, which had been known only in northern 
Eurojie since the end of the fifteenth century, the hydraulic 
drop-kimnier and the hydraulic hammer - a device which 
ss-as also water-powered and which was used to reduce the 
gauge of iron rods. These teehnologic.il ads'ances helped 
enormously to bring down production costs and thus, 
indirectly, to build up demand for metal ptsxlucis. One factor 
which put a stranglehold on iron and steel ptodiiction was 
the growing scarcity of wood, which was virtuaUy the only 
fuel m use. although m Eiq4a'’«l beginning to be 

used to fire the forges. 

An inipon.iiu technical advance in meui production was 
the spread ofthe use ofmercury for the amalgamation process 
m producing silver. From 1560 onwards, this revolutionary 
process, which was alre.idy in use in Germany, played a 
decisive role in enabling the Spaniards to work the American 
silver mines to an unprecedented degree. Until the 
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Huancavclica (Peru) iiicrcurymiiiewa^ discovered, mercury 
was iramportedfrom Alimden (Spain), via Seville, in animal 
shipments which linked the New World to the mother 
country (see Figure 13). 

Iron was the principal metal produced in Europe at that 
time. The m.ain producers were concentrated in Genuany. 
followed by the Basque Country in Spam and iheiiby France. 
State demand for fircanns to equip aniiics and navies was an 
extremely important ficior in the expansion of iron 
production ami metaihirg^' in general. 

Tlic textile indiisny' was ratlier more wiikrspread than 
these other industrial activities until this nine. Despite die 
fact that the industry’ was generally scattered, certain areas 
jcliievcd a degree of specialisation, so that the cloili they 
produced was tr.idcd mtematiomlly. This was the case of 
the sou tliemLow Countries (Flinders)..I number ofnoitheni 
Italian cities, western areas of England. Castilian cities such 
as Segovia (die cloth production of diis city was simibr in 
volume and quality to that of the leading textile centres of 
Italy by the end of the century). Gcnnan cldcs such as 
Augsburg with their faincnis ‘fustian' cloth, or French cities 
such as Rouen widi their Breton' weaves. 

Wool w.as the prit1cip.1l fibre used in the manufacture of 
textiles. Although local wools were used for the common 
c>pe of cloth, for line quality' (the speciality at the beginning 
of ihe century of Flemish cities with a long textile ir.idition 
and, as the century prt^ressed. of industrial cities such as 
Rorence) Spanish menno wool was essential. This wool, 
which was produced mainly by the migratory 'Mesta' flocks, 
was traded interiiadonalty. As silk was particulariy pleniiful 
in ihe Mediternmeaii area, thanks to local produedon and 
iiiipons from Iran, silk manufacturing was concentrated in 


diose countries. A more northerly and more scattered 
production was the manufacture of linen goods. Cotton was 
nomially mixed with other fibres (for example fustian was 
maik from a mixture of flax and cotton). 

Faaois of a fimdainenully political nature brought about 
cenaiii ch.inges in die geographical location of the textile 
indumy hi Europe during the 1500s, and these changes must 
Ik hurne in mind ifwe are to understand later liistoty. In fact, 
the difriculnese.xpcrienccdbythe northern Italian states during 
tliefirit h.ilfofthecemury. when the region became a battlefield 
through tlK’iiiterl'erence ofother countries, proved particubrly 
benelk'ial to the Ei^>lish textile industry, which, with liigh- 
qu.iliiy nuccrials simibr to the Italian goods, was able to make 
deep inioads into the te.xtilenurket ofsoutheni Europe. After 
1560, the Revolt of The Netherlands ag.iinst Spanish 
sovereignty had made the industrial decadence of the old 
Fieinislicitiesmorcacuw andhadcontributed toihe emigration 
ofskilled artisans (promoters of the new draperies, th.it ischeap 
textiles very siiitablefor a mass market and made in niral areas), 
who sealed IhmIi in Hollaiul .iml in England, thus helping to 
establish in those countries 111 amificturing methosls which had 
a great future, as wc shall see. 

Trade, commercial capital and state finances 

If the economic clim.ite during the 1500s was propitious for 
the peopleat large, the agricultural sector and mamifacturiiig, 
it was truly brilibnt for coinniercial c.ipical, for businessmen, 
for those towns which managed to capture inteniaeional 
trade, and for the local money-changen' bin which attracted 
cosmopolitanmerchaiiis. whose de.iling> transcended national 
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fronuers. The imiiifacton which gave nse to this blossoming 
of commercial capital were price rises {this was the century 
of the so-called ‘price revolution’), increased demand, 
urbanization, the fonnation of a world economy and tile 
financial demands of State treasuries. 

Although it is difficult to draw the distinction in practice, 
in theory a distinction can be drawn between two major 
spheres of coirunercial capital. The first was a local or. at 
most, a national sphere, where merchants of relatively modest 
means dealt in goods that were usually in mass denund and 
of lairiy low value; this ‘national cuninicrcial bou^oisie’ 
frequently operated under orders from cosmopolitan 
businessmen. It was the latter who moved in the second 
trade sphere, the inen-European sphere which fomied the 
economic link beaveen the Old World and the colonies. 
This ‘cosmopolitan coinmeicial bourgeoisie' did not confine 
its activities to trading in merchandise generally wares of 
lugh value with a restricted and select demand), but also 
controlled the international fairs and made loans to State 
treasuries, apart from collecting taxes, which they oficn did. 
Tothisdass bclongthc Gentian families, the Fuggers, Welsers 
and Uaumgartners. the Bonvisis from Luca, the Medicis and 
Scrozzis from Florence, the Grimaldis. Ceiiturioiies and 
Lomellinis from Genoa, and the Aihutadis from Cremona, 
to mention but a few of the better known business dynasties 
among whom naturally were scvcialjewish fmiilies in various 
cities, such as the Mendes, Marianos anH so on. But dicre 
were many more who. without scaling the heights of chose 


mentioned above, also played a considerable role in this 
sphere of international trade and finance: Castilian 
businessmen, such as the Ruizs of Medina del Campo, the 

Maluciidas.Astudillos.SalaniancasandCuellars who all came 

from Burgos, fell into this category: they played a particularly 
significant role in the merino wool trade (see Map la). 

The most visible result of the boom in intemaiional trade 
was the formation of a network of trade cenites. Some of 
these owed their splendour to trade in a single commodity: 
tills was true of Buq;os (Castilian merino wool which was 
exported to the Adamic seaboard of Europe) and Toulouse 
(export of woad for dyeing cloth). The economic 
underpinnings of these centres specializing in trade in a single 
conunodity were exceedingly fragile: Bu^s went into very 
sharp decline after i j6o when the Revolt ofThe Ketherlands 
interfered with the export of wool; Toulouse suffered the 
same fate when indigo and other dyescufE from the new 
territories began to compete with woad. Otlier centres whose 
activities were more diversified and which were in closer 
contact with the surrounding rural area were more suble and 
betterablc to adapt. This was true ofLisbon, Seville, London, 
the I lanseatic cities ofHambuig. LiibeckandDanzig/Gdansk, 
Veniccandalsosome cities ofthe iiiteriorsuch as Nuremberg, 
Lyon, Milan and Geneva. But. without a doubt, the most 
important trade centre, at least until 1570, was Antwerp, 
which traded in almost every type of merchandise from all 
over Europe and the colonies; tropical sugar, Portuguese 
spices. Spanish and French wines. Flemish and English cloth 
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(thf lancr. which weie senu-finishcd. were dyed and t'mUhed 
in ihc city), nictallurgicalproducufiom General Europe,grain 
froni the Baltic, as well a$ wool, cotton, tinibeT. hits and so on. 

Fiiundal co-ordination of payments between the various 
trading centres was organiaesl by means of a European fair 
system, the furs of Antwerp, Lyons. Cisule (Mediiw del 
Canipo cspeci.iUy) and Geno.i (held siibsequendy at Uesanfoii, 
Poligny, Cliaiiiber)’ .nul finally .it I'iaceiua) were organized 
all the year round, aiul in such a way that biisinessnien or 
their agents could meet to settle their accounts. 

So as not to create a false picture of die trade situation 
during this century, it should be home in niind dm in relative 
tenns the goods tr.ided were only a small proportion of die 
goods ptodueed, since liomc cuitsuinpiion was higli. For 
instarKC, it is cstiiii,ited that the value of die wheat consumed 
in the Mediterranean cniimries. on an annual aver.ige 
throughout the sixteenth centtiry. was 3 j times greater than 
that of all the precious metals hroiiglu from America and .ill 
ilie spices transported Itom Asia. 

But the businessmen of tlie period, the great 'capitalists' 
in (he broad sense, did not restrict their activities to simply 
trading in conunodities. but were also involveil in fmanci.il 
operations where ihcit clients were usually state treasuries 
and the Pnsry Purses ot Princes. This was true of the Fuggers 
and Welsers in relation to Charles V and beer the Genoese 
businessmen in rebtion to Philip II. Monarchs' need to have 
brge sums of money at their disposal in a given place in order 
lobe able to executedieir political and nullcarypbm offered 
these businessmen the exiraordiiury opportunity to reap 
profits from high rates of interest. But this was a high-risk 
business, because state treasuries were not always in a position 
to repay die loans. 

The 'American treasure’ and the European 
economy 

In tenns of value, the precious metals shipped to Europe by 
the Spaniards were the nuin product extracted from the 
colonies in the sixteenth century. Eighteen tons of silver 
alone were transported (sec Figure 14). 
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Figurr 14 Kilogiaiiis of pikl and silver allcgedfy imported into 
Spam (roiii the Anicricas- 

Simne C. M. Capolb, Hrfi'rr r/rr hidiislnal Rris'fH/ieii.- fTiinyoiii 
Stffiffy Mill luoiu'my, New York, lyyn. 

This huge quaiiiicy of precious metal had a significant 
impact on the European economy. Since a brge proportion 


ofit was turned into coins, this helped make exchanges faster 
and facilitated the amassing of money, but. above all, it was 
one of the most significant factors in the so-called ‘price 
revolution', .although the pressure of demand in relation to 
the relatively ri^d supply, also exerted a strong influence. 

Spam was. of course, this treasure’s first destination, but, 
owir^ to the iiisufTicieiit economic development of that 
country, it was not the ultimate beneficiary of this immense 
wealth. Infact. theshare oftlienietals which remained within 
the Casrilbn Treasury was used exclusively to pay off the 
money-lcndeis (mainly foreigners) who had made loans to 
the Crown, ssith the rs*sult that that share (approximately 
25 per cent) also left Spain. The remainder, wliich was the 
brget pan, similarly left Spain to pay for the imports of 
nianufaciured goods which both the domestic Spanish market 
and the Spanish Amenc.in market lacked, with the result 
that this share also benefited other European economies 
which svcrc in a better position to cope ssith a rapid increase 
111 demand. 

But the 'American treasure' can provide only a partial 
explanation for the leading role of Spain in Europe during 
the sixteenth century. The Castilian economy had been 
growing at a respectable rate since before 14^2. and that 
growth ss'as to continue until the final decades of the century 
Moreover, when America was discovered and colonized. 
Spain was not sufficiendy devclo]>cd and mature to cake full 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the new colonial 
temtories. 


Social relations in the countryside and in the (owns 

Despite the economic boom of the sixteenth century, social 
relations in the countryside continued to be very much 
influenced by the legal andinsticuiioiul rigidir}" of the feudal 
system, although progress had been made towards a less 
coercive .itiicude towards the peasantry. Naturally, this 
scateiiieni needs to be qualified. In countries affected by the 
I’roiestanc Refomiatioii, church msiiimions. which had 
previously wielded considerable economic power through 
their osvuership of land, lost their rural possessions, and these 
passed into the hands of social groups which apparently were 
able to exploit them mote efficiently, Throu^out the 1500s 
in the countries of eastern Eurojse (although this chapter 
does not deal specifically with them) stress was laid 
on the so-called 'second servitude’, svhich was part and 
parcel of the feudal system in its purest and most coercive 
fomi (demesnes, mip.iid serfs' labour on demesne bnds, 
■ind so on). 

Social relations in the coumrx'side were such that, for a 
vanety of rc.isons (rent, when they did not owm their own 
Lind, wliicli was normally the case; tithes; certain manorial 
tributes when tliey lived under the protection of the manor; 
state taxes, and so on), the famiing peasantry- had to hand 
over a considerable proportion of ilie harvest, which meant 
that income was concentrated in the hands of the dominant 
social cl.isseswhodid not compens.ite the peasantry for what 
they took from them through cxtra-econoiiiic channels. 
Naturally, this general picture, which is the prevailing one. 
can be qualified, but this does not alter the basic truth. It is 
clear, for example, that in northern France, western and 
southern Gennany .and the northern areas ofSpain and Italy 
the nuiiorial regime was more homogeneous than that to 
be found elsewhere. It is also true that in places such as The 
Nctherlaiuh, an allodial peasantry, that is those who owned 
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thcit own land, became quite cunuuun in tlic coune of the 
century. It should also bebonieiniuind tlut the rigid teudal 
system worked less elTiciendy in areas around towns, owing 
to the rise to proiiunenceoi'tlie landed bourgeoisie (traders, 
professional classes, civil servants, and so on). 

One fact which brooks little argument isthattheecunomic 
climate during the 1500s was unfavourable to the greater 
part of the peasantry, the large nujority of whom cultivated 
bnd which did not belong to them. The combination, and 
clash, of rising rents and declining )'iclds gradually undennined 
their standard of living. If to this we add the fact tlut the 
price ofthe goods which they lud to buy on the market also 
rose, then wesee that the peavmtry. the most numeroussod.il 
clau in Europe at that time, lis'ed 111 worsening conditions 
and had to restrict their consumption and etleciive dcnianil, 
which ill turn hadslepreuingcoiucquences for the renuining 
economic sectors. Obviously, precisely the opqsosite occurred 
in the case of landowners who received tithes, rents and 
tributes. They were in a position to demand ever larger 
quantities of more spedalized products, which explains the 
fact that a inimbor of industrial centres were able to specialize 
in the production of liigh qiialits' goods. 

The fr.imework of social relations in the towns raiuiiied 
fairly stable .IS a prolongation ofthe situation inherited from 
the last centuries ofthe MidiUe Ages. From ihk point of 
view, the towns appear as centres of power, dwelling-places 
of the rich and powerful, who, apart from monarchs and 
their courtiers, ss'cre none other than businessmen, the Guild 
oligarchy who controlled imnufacturingand commerce, die 
owners of the largest tracts of land, the professional classes 
and skilled employees, and who frequently ran local 
goveninient. Artisans who were memben of the Guilds also 
lived in the towns. the> were mostly svage-earners, as they 
did not own their own workshops, and they suffered the 
effects of secular inflation when their salaries did not keep 
pace with the nsing price ofthe articles that they had to buy 
to siirs ive. In the long term, the 15005 were not a good time 
for them either. They, together with the landless peasantry, 
are the dark side of the glorious sixteenth century - glortous 
only for some. 

THE DIFFICULTIES AND DEEP-SEATED 
CHANGES OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Having analysed the structure of the economy and social 
fabric of Europe in the sixteenth century- in the previous 
chapter, in this chapter we shall focus panicular attention on 
the ways in which that situation changed. 

The changing economic climate and the ‘crisis of 
the seventeenth century' 

Generally speaking, the European economy grew more 
slowly in the second half ofthe sixteenth century than it had 
in the first half, although, as is usually the case, there were 
some exceptions, such as northern Italy, where the economy 
grew 111 the second lialf of the century. 

Research carried out on parish registers (the number of 
births, deaths andtmrriages registered) shows diat throughout 
Europe demographic grosvth came to a hah during the final 
decades of the centurs-. During the first four decades of 
the seventeenth century, containment of the population 


explosion metamorphosed, almost everywhere, into a fall in 
population, althongli these changes occurred at different 
rimes and with varying intensity from one region to another. 

The change in the economic cliiuate was also apparent in 
agricultural, industrial and commercial activity-. Between 
appro.xiiiucely 1580 and 1O40, poor harvests were more 
frequent, and this led to growing impons of grain from the 
Baltic, particularly to Meiliterrancan Europe, the deebne of 
many industri.il cities (Flenush, Castilian and northern Italian 
cities), and ilw curtailment ofiraJe among the great mercantile 
centres (Seville, Antwerp, Burgos, Lyons, Venice, and so 
on). The great commercial crisis of i6l^l6iO is a part of 
this process of ilecline. 

Even the ‘social dimate’ markedly deteriorated, bringing 
todiefore tensions which lud bin dormant duringthe period 
of e.xpaiision in the sixteenth century. In the course of the 
final decades of this century there were popubr uprisings in 
France. Rome, the Duchy of Pionibino and Norway. 
Ftirthennore. this socbl unrest took the form of banditry 
and mendicancy among the most disinherited social groups 
and those for whom the cLnute of the sixteenth cenmry had 
not been particubrly favourable, as already mendoned- 

Thusb^n the so-called 'crisis ofthe seventeenth century’, 
tlut coinroversul liistorical concept about wliich so much 
ink has flowed. In the first insunce it lus been debated 
whether it ever occurred at all. and ifit diil, to what degree, 
since foi some countries, such as England and Holland, the 
century svas highly favourable on account of the advanced 
structural clunges that the economics of these couiunes 
underwent. Debates have also focused on the chronology of 
this crisis, wliich h different for each area. But. above all, 
discussion lias centred on the causes and the significance of 
the ensis from the point of view of the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism. 

With regard to the causes, some conclusions arc beginning 
to emeige. The fitst is that the depression cannot be put 
down to thededine in the quantity ofprcciousmetalsaniving 
from America, as had first been thou^t m the light of 
Hamilton's research: Morineaii lias shown (liaC shipments 
from America continued to arrive in abundance tlirougliout 
die 1600s. The climaticaigmnetit. that a real fall in the average 
temperature and increased humidity might have had 
damaging effects on agriculture, does not seem very 

convincif^ cither. War (the growingnumbcraiidimporunce 

of amicd conflicts) seems to be an effective explanation for 
the difficulties experienced in some areas (Gemuny and the 
Thirty Years War), but it docs not adequately account for 
trends in other areas and, furthermore, it must be bonie in 
mind tlut war also has a stimulating effect on the economy 
(increased demand for iiiilii.iry liardware financed out of 
public funds). Although all these factors were partly 
responsible, if we lud to isdatc one particubrly relevant 
faaor. It would seem to be the progressive curtailment of 
demand as a result of the nature of the dominant social 
structures which, in the course of the sixteenth centuiy, led 

toagrosvingconcentrationofinconieinthe hands ofiiiinority 

groups and, in consequence, a fall in effective denund on 
the part of the majority groups (the peasantry, urban craft- 
workers, and so on). To this must be added the fact chat as 
yet the colonial system was barely integrated in the mother 
countries’ economies and consequently provided little 
stimulus. 

If the 1600s are assessed in the context ofthe gradual birth 
ofthe capit.ilist system, the conclusions to this debate seem 
clear, although further discussion is still possible. In the 
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seventeenth century, decisive steps were uken towards the 
introduction of the cjpiulisi system, dunks to the adoption 
of totally new production relations in some agricultural 
systems, in the industry of some countries and in the 
procediites lor exploiting the colonies. Thoe positive changes 
did not affect all countries equally. Holland and England 
derived particular benefit, which brouglit a decisive shift in 
the economic balance of Europe, with the Mediterranean 
countries losing ground. Unless this imporuni fact is taken 
into account, it is inexplicable that the Titsi industrial 
revolution’ should have taken place in England. 

Contrasts in demographic trends 

As has already been pointed out, in the course of the idoos 
the population of Europe increased by only a million, rising 
from around 71 million to 73 inillinn. This marginal increase 
- somewhat less than 3 per cent compared with a 12.4 per 
cent increase dunng the sixteenth century - was the result 
of trends which differed quite sharply from one area to the 
next. The Iberian Peninsula may have lost around 1 million 
inhabitants, and die estimate for Gemiany is similar. The 
population of Italy and the Low Countries w.i$ the same in 
1600 and 1700. The British Isles witnessed an increase of up 
to 2 million (the popuhuoii rose troin 7 to 9 miliioii), and 
the population of France and Scandinavia also rose, although 
to a lesser e.'Mcnt. 

Frequent wars - some long and liarsh, such as the Thirty- 
Years Wat - poor hars-ests, terrible epidemics (partiailarly 
memorable is the ‘Atlantic Pbgiie’, 1596-1603. which swept 
down from the Rhine to Morocco reaching Italy and other 
Mediterranean areas in around 1603} and the general 
economic decline in almost every country (fewer and later 
marriages) help to explain the relative stagnation suffered by 
the population of Europe, in sharp contrast to events in the 
sixteenth century. 

Furthennore, the population tended to be more rural than 
It had been in the sixteenth century. Although the rural 
popubtion fonned the vast majority both in the 1500s and 
the 1600S. in the seventeenth century the rural popubtion 
was larger than in the sixteenth cenniry, the century ofutban 
splendour. This feet is a good indicator of the economic 
cLimie of the century. 

Some iiueresdng popubtion shifts occurred within some 
countries. In Spain, for insiaiKe. the popubtion began to 
desen the intenot, while the popubtion of coastal areas 
tended to rise or. at least, fell less sharply than that of the 
central region. In the Bntish Isles, demographic pressure was 
concentrated in the south. These popubtion shifts were a 
symptom, aitdalsoafactor.ofthe new intenegioiial economic 
balance. 


Differing agricultural systems and changes in social 
relations in the countryside 

Apart from local or regional peculiarities, the agricultural 
situation in the seventeenth century was characienzed by a 
reduction in traditional cereal crops (sometimes accompanied 
by conversion to the new maize crop, which spread through 
the wetter areas during this century, or by the planting of 
vines) and the spread of pasture. The price situation- higher 
prices for live-stock fxoducts than for agricultural produce, 
as a result of the slackening demand (particularly urban 


demand) for cereak for bread — accounts for this change in 
land-use. 

But undoubtedly the most interesting feature of the 
European countryside in the seventeenth century was the 
uiunense variation in the pattern ofevolving bbour relations 
from one country toanothcr, which wasiodetennine widely 
differing agricuiniral trends in the future. 

Ill feet, and this has been brilliantly sununed up by Dc 
Vties, .agriculture in both Spain and Italy exemplifies static 
social rebcions in the rural sector owing to the undisputed 
predominance of the privileged classes (nobles and 
ecclesiastical institutions, and large landowners who 
fteqiiemly exercised feudal powers). In such cases as these, 
the Lmdlords could quite comfortably oftset the adverseeffccts 
of the agricultural depression by extending their sway over 
the peasantry and even asking the prince for favours (new 
doiiunions. and so on). In this sense it might be appropriate 
to talk, with all due reservations, ofa degree uficfeudalization, 
based on making the peasantry more extensively rather than 
more intensively dependent. The great landowners of eastern 
Europe managed to survive this crisis by mcaru of a not 
altogether diffetem procedure, although in this case it was 
quite simply a matter offunher oppressing the peasantry. It 
is iindcntandable that in such a social context neither the 
bbouring classes nor qualitative imptovenients in land-use 
could make much progress, 

111 France, the nobility tried to ride out the effects of the 
depression and recover direct control over the bndby evicting 
the peasants who rented it, pacing fixed rents in cash. But 
they had to contend with the expanding absolutism which, 
in order to be able to rely on a solvent taxpayiiigcomnnmity, 
could not allow the peasantry to become impoverished at 
the hands of the nobility. The absolute state defended the 
peasants against the landowning nobles by preventing 
evictions and the re-establishment of ancient feudal rights, 
altliough it did not manage to prevent theextension ofshare- 
cropping {mitafage). Although the dominant group in 
production relations was still the privileged ebsses. in rural 
France the agriciiluiral bourgeoisie began to assume growing 
importance. That bourgeoisie consisted primarily of large 
tenant farmers, who fonned an interface between the 
latiduwiicrs and those who cultivated the land, and wealthy 
fanners. A similar development occurred in western and 
southcni Gemiany thanks to the ’peasant protection’ or 
liawnisduiu policy, which was promoted by the absolute 
sovereigns. 

In Holland, the result was even more progressive. In the 
absence of an allpowerftil sovereign, and without the 
restrictions cluractcrisiic of community institutions, and 
given the imigiiificam role played by feudal lords (this had 
long been the case, but they had become even weaker on 
account of the anti-Spanish revolt), the peasants who worked 
the land were able to maiuge their famis freely and directly 
for iiuximum profti, Furthermore, the possibility of 
importii^; Baltic and later British grain meant that they could 
specialize in selected crops and in canle-femung. to which 
end they made considerable investments in land recbimcion. 

In England, the Civil War brought victory to the nobles 
against the crown, which had also protected the peasantry 
for taxreasons. The bndowning nobility therefore continued 
to enclose their lands, but they rented out their famis directly 
to tenant femiers who worked the bi^c fenns using wage- 
labour. These teium femiers were to promote the important 
changes in agricultural techniques known as the ’agricultural 
revolution’, which were to come to the fore in the eighteenth 
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ceiituiy. Flenusli pcisanii who imnugratcd to tlte south of 
England made a substantial contiibutioii to the introduction 
of these innovations (rotation of crops, which meant that 
less land lud to lie faUow and a larger cattle population could 
be supported). 

As can be seen, except in the cases ofSpain and Italy which 
remained static and, of course, eastern Europe, in the course 
of the seventeeiKli century the cliange m labour relations in 
the rural sector pointed the way towards the emergence of 
a peasant class with the legal and economic capacity to 
promote improvements in land-use. This was. undoubt«lly, 
one of the most signiheant acliievements of the seventeenth 
century. 


Changes in the organization and distribution of 
industry 

The changes which occurred in the indu.strial sector in the 
course of the seventeenth century must be understood in 
the light of (he depression in the agricultural sector, which 
alTectcd rural Europe at ihtVcrcnt times and with varying 
intensity. The relative price of grain tended to fall, and this, 
apart from le.ading to alternative land-use (meat and milk 
production, market gardening, wine-growing, and so on), 
led to increased denund for consumer goods which were 
not basic necessities among wide sectors of society (the 
peasantry and urban wage-earners), who were thus able to 
consume more nunufactured goods whose quality catered 
foriiiassive popular demand. Butbesides, in many rural areas, 
where adaptation to the new circumstances was no easy task, 
the peasant!^’ were forced to supplement their income by 
engiging in cottage industries: the family meiubcrs did this 
work on the farm under the ordersofthe business-merchants, 
who generally lived m the cities and ■commissioned' a variety 
ofmanufactunng processes. Consequently, in the seventeenth 
century, demand for nunufactured goods of middle to low 
quality tended to rise and diversify, and industrial activity 
moved towards rural areas. This meant an internal 
rest rucinringand geographical redisiriburionofthe industrial 
seaor. 

In contrast to the sixteenth century, the cities were no 
longer a magnet for the popuLtion tlut drifted away from 
the land. Traditional urban industry, specializing in quality 
goods and heavily regulated by the Guilds, went into aniarked 
decline. 

This happened in the ancient textile centres of northern 
Italy (Florence, Venice and Genoa), Flanders and northern 
France (Honcbchoote, Amientieres and Lille) and Castile 
(Segovia). In times of depression there was no demand for 
the quality goods they had to offer. Futthemaorc, tire rigid 
Guild regulations, to which they attributed their past 
grandeur, hindered the introduction of changes in the 
production process. Finally, the liigh wage cosu - well above 
those in the rural industri.tl sector - made their products 
uncompetinve. 

This ‘new industry’ was rural and scattered tlirougliout 
the countryside, under the economic control of business- 
merchants and free from Guild regulations. But certain 
progress towards conccntratingthc production process which 
took place during this century cannot be omitted. The most 
outstanding, apart from the advances in the Swedish iron 
industry which acliieved such prestige during tlus century, 
were the royal factoncs set up in France during the reign of 
Louis XIV under the guidance of Colbert. Specializing m 


the production of luxury goods, with a view to supplanting 
imports (rugs, glass, mirrors, porcelain, textiles, and so on), 
these industries, which enjoyed state funding were very 
costly and never managed to become competitive. The 
historical process of industrialization did not touch these 
‘hothouse' industries. 

The future by in the scattered rural industry, which some 
hisiorbiis like to call ‘proto-industry’. This pattern of 
industrial activity was not evenly distributed diroughout 
Europe. There were countries. suchasSpainand Italy, where 
this model did not catch on, undoubtedly owing to tl*e 
liiiutatioiis imposed by tlie agrarian structures. The main 
rural areas where such scattered rural industry was successful 
were (as summed up by De Vries) Maine, Picardy and 
Languedoc in France. Wcstplialia, Silesia and southern Saxony 
in Gennany, Flanders and Twente in Tlie Neiherbiids, but 
above all Ulster, the West Riding, the Cotswolds and East 
Anglia in Great Britain. The greatest achievements of the 
new industrial organization were attained in these areas. 

In short, the conlriburionofthe i6oos to industrial lustory 
w,is the birth of pupubt demand, rural dispersal of industrial 
activity, with tire resultant e.xiension of labour dependency 
ofindustrial workers, and the ascendanc>’ofthenc\v business- 
merchants. 

Trade and the new colonial model 

The 1(5005 were the cemuryofDutchconnnercialsuprcmacy. 

The difficulcies that beset The Netherlands as a result of the 
anti-Spanish revolt undoubtedly go some way to explain the 
spectacular development of trade in the United Provinces, 
but their pre-emiiaencc in international markets was rooted 
primarily in the cnomious competitiveness of the Dutch 
nierehani navy equipped with tlie fliiyisdiip, which was a 
hi^ly effirient slaip for the period. Since the end of the 
sixteenth centuty, Holland, and in particubr Ainstcrd.am. 
had become a great centre for the reilistribution and, in the 
case of certain goods, for the processing of conunodiiies 
which arrived fiom almost ail parts of the world. Thus 
Amsterdam repbeed Antwerp. 

It was a vital necessity for Holland to cxicndits commercial 
sphere It should be borne in mind that Holbiid depended 
on Baltic imports for its supplies ofgrain. naval material, and 
so on, and that to balance its trade deficit with the Baltic it 
needed silver, which could be obtained only if there was a 
favourable trade balance - through the sale of goods and 
naval services - with other countries and, in particubr. with 
the Iberian Peninsula, which was the point of arrival of the 
‘American treasure’. When, in the first half of the century, 
the Dutch managed to displace the Portuguese in trade with 
East Asia, dieir silver requirements increased yet again, since 
European trade with that part of the globe had always been 
bascdonconsuntshipmemsofsilvcrto setdedebtorbalances. 

Taking advantage of their irresistible competitiveness in 

iTeigliiandinimnrimeinsuraiicc.andsincetheyludabundant 

funds at their disposal (the stock exchange and the Bank of 
Amsterdam were set up in l6o8 and 1609 respectively), the 
Dutch turned their country into a commercial emponum 
for the distribution of goods. Noteworthy institutional 
elements in this actirir>- were the slurc companies (The 
Dutch East Indi.i Company founded in 1602 and the Dutch 
West India Company founded in 1 ( 521 ). This was a real 
innovation because, although the bige trading companies 
had enjoyed the pnailcge of state support and reserved iiurkets 
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(for cxaiiiptc, ihe old English company, the Merchant 
Adventuren). until tiui time the capital was still the individual 
property of the partners. Naturally, shares were traded on 
die stock market. 

But the Dutch did not con6iic themselves to acting as 
intermediaries, and nude as much progress as they could in 
nianuficturing goods from some of the raw materials which 
they received from abroad; witness the fact that by about 
1660 there were sixty sugar refineries operating in Holland. 
However, the high Dutch salaries liimlcred them from 
making sufficient progress along the path of industrial 
development. 

The English and the French loUowod the Dutch lead in 
tapping intertucional. and more p.irticularly colonial, trade 
until, by the end of tlic century, the English cook the lead, 
thanks to their larger population and a more capable and 
better developed industrial sector. 

Simultaneously with the rise of Holland and the rivalry 
with other countries, in particular England and France, there 
began to emerge a new model of colonial exploitation, 
promoted in tlic first iiiscaiKC by the Portuguese who. at the 
end of (he sixceciiih century, established sugar plantations in 
Brazil. The Venetians had alre.idy experimented with this 
fomi ofexploitation ofbbour in their Mediierranean colonies 
- Cyprus and Crete. The new colonial model was inccuded 
to supersede the dominant sixteenth century model, whose 
hallmark was piracy, the straightforward appropriation 
of colonial goods of commercial value, and excessive 
specialization (precious metals, pepper and spices). As a result, 
as many as 1,700 tropical plantations worked by slave-labour 
brought from Africa were scattered widely across America, 
and the variety ofcolonialproducts had increased considerably 
with the inclusion of coffee, tea. dyestuffs, silks, cotton 
textiles, and so on. This meant dial the dovetailing of the 
economics of the various colonies with that of the mother 
countries had taken adecisivestep forward in theseventeenth 
century. 

Absolutism, taxation and niercatiiilism 

In the idoos. states began to play a hitherto unknown 
economic role. This iiitervenuon in the national economy 
was achieved not only by means of the growing and specific 
deiiund of the state {marine supplies, firearms, artillery, ships 
and luxury goods), rising taxation and the distribution of 
sabries to the ever-growing bureaucracy, but also by the 
framing of a bona fidr economic policy All this was a 
consequence of the rise of absolutism as a tbnii of state 
orgaiuzatioii. 

The increasingly heavy taxation practised by state treasuries 
was the factor which had the greatest social impact and was 
a source of constant protest on the part of the taxpayers, 
many of whom were already sufTering the consequences of 
the economic recession. This unrest sometimes took the 
fomi of riots (for e.xample the Fronde in France), which 
sometimes even escalated into insurrecdon, going beyond 
purely aiui-caxatioii protests to open disagreement with basic 
policies (for example, the uprisings against the Spanish 
moiurchy in Caialonia. Portugal and Naples). Indeed, the 
foundation of the first state bank (the Bank of England in 
1694) was detcnniiied by the need to confront the issue of 
public debt. 

The economic policy adopted by states, with a few 
exceptions, was inspired by mercantilism. Mercantilist 


practices must be viewed as measures adopted by (he state 
to tackle a recession. Some countries could not introduce 
them, either because they were too weak or because they 
beked political freedom (a clear example is the Spanish 
momrehy. which was forced to give pride of pbcc todynastic 
interests in (heintemarional sphere). Others, such as Holland, 
chose not to adopt them because they believed (hat a 
policy of state non-intervention in the economy was 
more advantageous (Grotius's ‘mare liberum' concept). 
Mercantilism was most widely adopted in France and 
England. In France it took the fomi of Colbertiun, which 
concentrated on industtial development with the foundation 
of (he protected royal factories. In England, which was more 
interested in controlling foreign trade, it took the forai of 
the promulgation of (he famous S’avigaiioii Acts {1651. 1660 
and 1664). whose purpose, in which they succeeded, was to 
siutch a large portion of trade from (he Dutch. 
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12 . 1.2 

ECONOMY AND SOCIETY DURING THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 


Carlos Martinez Shaw 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The crisis of the seventeenth century elicited a variety of 
reactions in each ofthe coumrics involved and led loa general 
redrawing ofthc economic map of Europe At all events, die 
iiistabibcy which had been a typical feature of the previous 
century ceased to exist by 1730 when a strong movement of 
expansion set in and spread ihrouglioui Europe. This fact 
emerges from all the available indicators and proves the 
eighteenth century to have been a period of uninterrupted 
growth. That growili was not lialted as it had been in the 
fourteenth or seventeenth centuries by the limitations of a 
system which mipcded die conunuous development of the 


economy and fnushed up by pbctiig severe restraints on the 
energies ofthe economic operators. The radically new feature 
was the economic take-off which gained unpetus in the 
ciglitcenth century from the process of industrialization: 
bt^itining in En^and. this spread throughout the continent 
in the nineteenth century and heralded the appearance of a 
newsysteniaiidaneweraiii die Europeanand world economy. 

The expansive mood of rhe eighteenth century is reflected 
in the various indicators at our disposal. Price inovemenis 
tlirougliout the ccnnir>'infact point to ihcsustainedduradon, 
continuity and universality of the expansion. Fann prices 
experienced the sharpest rises wliich were particularly steep 
in Western Europe (for the period 1730/40-1801/10, the 
increase in England was 250 per cent and as much as 265 per 



Price c4 wheat (yearly average) 

Probable price o< wheat using the Beveridge's index (179J-1796) 
Long-letm movement according to mobile averages (1709-1789) 


Figiirr 1} Wheal prices in France. 1709-1X17. 

Stfxirr; C. E. Labrouvse, B<)msie du mimrmcHi (ks prix el (ks iciviius eii Fmiif.-<«, Paris. 1933, c. 1 . p. y8. 
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cent in ”1 he Netherlands and France); this pheiionienon had 
a particular impact on the trend in the price of cereals, the 
food product for which demand was greatest (see Figure ij). 
Industrial prices also followed a constant upward trend, 
although the rise was slower than in the case of finn products; 
this phenomenon affected raw materials, fuels and 
manuiactured goods altkc. The prtces of colonial articles also 

tosesignificaiidY in certain sectors suchasCliinese silk. Indian 

cotton or American sugar, while others became cheaper as 
trade in them ceased to be speculative and gave way to a 
more general conunerce without sharp fluctiutioiu. 

1 he trend of incomes toUowed and conhmied the price 
movement. As was to be expected, income from land 
experienced the most spectacular progression, rising even 
more rapidly than fami prices, nominal wages and industrial 
or trade profits. Landowners were thus the priiiury 
beneficiaries of expansion since their incomes profited from 
the growth in demand, the abundant mone>' supply and the 
decline in nominal wages to agreater extent dun tlic earnings 
of merchants and industrial undertakings despite the high 
profits generated by the colonial trade and niaiiutaaured 
goods produced cither under the domestic system or in the 
nascent factory complexes of the industrial revolution. 

In fiict. the indices established for the national economies 
all point in the same direcdoii. Despite the margin of error 
inheieiit in calculations based on inadequate statistics, tliere 
is no reason to doubt the figures obtained for the growth of 
the gross domesdc product of France (69 per cent between 


i70i-ioandi78i-9o)orEngland(i 70 percent for 1688-1770 
and 1 percent annually between 1740 and i 77 o) Added 10 
the previous indicators, these figuresgiveaconvincingpicture 
of uninierruptcd expansion in Western Europe throughout 
the eighteenth century. To the extent that the technical 
difficulties for the period before fonnal statistics were kept 
can be overcome, it is not a particularly complex task to 
observe the growth which took place; the concordance of 
the various indicators is in itselfsuflBcieiif proof. However, a 
greater effort is needed to interpret the data and establish the 
causes of the European economic uke-off. 

Population 

Populaiion growth provides one useful point of departure, 
that is the popiibtion explosion of the eighteenth century. 
Between 1700 and 1800, the population ofEutope rose from 
110 million to 190 miUion, an increase of over 75 per cent 
(see Map ij). All the countries participated to a greater or 
lesser extent in this phenomenon and contributed to the 
ultimate positive result: the growth rate was 60 per cent in 
Ellwand and Wales, 50 pet cent in Italy, Spain and several 
other countries, 60 per cent in Sweden and 30 per cent in 
France whichhad already been more densely populated since 
the previous century. 

In our viewihb wave of population growth must be seen 
in the same light as the growth experienced in Europe at 
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least duriiii* two previous penods of its history, that is in the 
thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. On this occasion too. the 
sudden increase in popiiLuion luimbeis seenis to liave been 
a spontaneous phciionienon which was too general to admit 
regional explanations wicliia narrow geographical liinits: on 
the contrary, a global explanation must be sought. In that 
context, the upw.ird trend can only be interpreted as a 
pbenonienon of .Mjithusi.in compensation which led the 
European nations to fill the gaps left by tise events of the 
seventeenth century and the critical situ anon experienced at 
tlut time. The easing of the adverse circiinisianccs triggered 
a pcndtiluiii inoveniein which tended to restore the balance, 
albeit with specific features and dillVrcnt luckgrounds in the 
individual regions. 

The restoration of population levels produced a dual 
phcMOinenon. the resumption of cultivation ofar.ible land 
by the new generations: this letlecied the rcs'iirrciit hunger 
of the European comiiuiiiicics for land and, as a logical 
corollary, the increase in the prices of lams produce as a 
consequence ofthe growing pressure of demand. TliU is the 
key indicator: the deinaiid stcnuniiig from a growing 
popuLtion maintains the upward trend of prices, not simply 
foragticultural produce btitalso for indust rial prixiiicts.cereab 
and wlter finn produce, .irticlcs of mass consumption and 
those reserved for the privileged classes. So tar this trend had 
precedents in European history, but the process was to lead 
to a hitherto unknown siliiatiou: for the first time, the 
productive forces were to prove capable ofincreasingsupply 
to a level high enough to satisfy the needs of a population 
undeigoing sustained growth. 

Thus the dcmograpliic revolution, as it used to be called, 
was in reality a complex process whose aetiology cannot be 
aitnbiitcd to any sudden or spcctacubr change. Perhaps the 
most influential long-tenn fictor was the renewed agrarian 
capacity of tlie Europc.in countries as a whole, starting out 
from an evolution which docs not warrant the qualification 
ofrevoluiioiury or universal, but which nes’crthelcss managed 
to combine the manifest improvement of yields in the most 
fas'oiircd zones witli the advance ofagnciiltural colonization 
into the areas which h.id sulTcred most from the decline in 
laiid-iisc in the previous century and also ssith the 
development of trade which enabled food prosluce to be 
moved from the more develc^ed regions to the depressed 
areas. 

However, the reduction in the catastrophic death rate was 
another factor w hich must fonn an integral part of any 
explaiuiioii of the overall situation. The great epidemics 
disappeared front Western Europe in the first half of the 
cemury following the devastating outbreaks in the south of 
France (plague in M.irsciUes in lyao) .iiid Sweden; these 
outbreaks closed tl»c cycle of tlic great pandemics which 
ravaged the lands of Eiiio^ie throughout inuderii times. Was 
there a cause and elfect relationship between the progress of 
.ignculture aikl the fill in the cat.istrophic death rate or were 
these separate variables? Aiall events, they cannot becxplaincd 
by utiverifiable phenomena such as obscure biological 
iiHications in the prop.ig.itors of the disease, or by decisive 
break-througits in medicine and hygiene which slid not 
sKcur. even thoughtheaiithnhtieswereable to impose more 
severe health nonns to control contagion-such as quaraiiuiic 
requirements orthe construction oflazaretsmhaibourzones. 

In fact, the disappearance ofthe plague did not result in the 
restoration of a sound sute of health in Europe which 
continued to suffer from many pandemics of smallpox, 
recurrent fevers, dysentery and other gastric infections. 


endrinic malaria in the marshy and rice-growing areas and 
so on. 

Alongside the eradication of the main agent of a 
cat.istropliic mortality rale, oiliei factors contributed to the 
onset of a new dcniogniphic climate in Western Europe. 
The lessened impact of w.irs on the civilian population as 
campaigns came to be more localized and fought by 
profnsional armies, so that losses tended to be increasingly 
confined to the actual combatants, m.iy also have made a 
perce]Hible, if liiiikeil, contribution to the fall in the death 
rate iii modern Europe. 

The reduction in morwiity w.is beyond any doubt the 
decisive factor in population growth in the closing phases of 
the okl regime which continued to experience the same high 
birth rates as in previous epochs. However, the transition to 
a modern demographic trend was not reflected simply in the 
reduction of the overall mortality rate or in the attenuation 
ofthesjwtoot h pattern produced by the great waves of death; 
another significant factor was the appearance of the first 
pointers loan inflection ofthe birth rate which had liithcrto 
held the key to poptilatican size. Ac the end of the .Modern 
Age. the first indications ofthe general control ofhirths could 
be perceived, and this was to become one of the most 
sigiuGcant advances ofthe next epoch. Birth-control can be 
attributed tospontaneousactionsseekingtoadaptchenuinber 
ofchildren to the economic possibilities of the nuclear family 
svliich had already become established in Western Europe 
during modern times. That adaptation was achieved partly 
through late marriages, necessarily combined w'ith a losver 
incidence afpre-niarit.-tl conception, but it resulted essentially 
from psychological changes which led to the separation of 
the notions of love and procreation, while women sought 
to avoid a rapid succession of pregnancies by iiniiting their 
sexual relations. At the same time, married couples tned to 
‘trick’ nature by adopting relatively pnnutive birth-control 
techniques which were tendered |.>ossible by a sbekening of 
the influence of religious doctrine and a less sacred view of 
private life. Moreover, the greater likelihood that chJdicn 
would survive aiuoniatically tended to redute the number 
of births which the overwhelming mortality of previous 
cennines had made necessary simply to preserve the 
popiibiion balance. 

Agricultural expansion 

Be that as it may. if the population dyiiaiiiic pre-dated and 
partly explained the rapid increase in agricultural production, 
the acceler.iiion of popubtion growth experienced in the 
eiglucciKh cemurs’ would uhiimtely have run up against the 
Malthusian limit ot' the availability of resources had there 
not been a renovation ofthe technological facilities available 
to peasants and a resulting increase in agricultural yields and 
production levels, 

The minor climatic v.iriatioiis in the eighteenth century 
which is generally considered to have been more element 
tliaii the prevtous unusually col<l century, are certainly not 
in themselves suiricieiit to explain the progress made by 
agriculture. The first phase of this advance took the form, 
as was traditioiul in modern Europe, of the e.xtcnsion of 
cultivation to land which had been left barren as a result of 
the crisis of the seventeenth century. The hunger for land 
resulted in the adoption of techniques for land valonzation 
which had already been known and used in previous epochs, 
mckiding the rccbiiiaiion of feiilands and marshes; the 
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driiiij^c^ of wjicr from flooded lands which were then 
protected by hiiildiiifc; dykes (the Hutch poldcR being 3 
well-known example); the drainage of peat bogs which 
inunediately became fit for cultivation, .and indeed e.xtremely 
fertile; the deforestation of belts of woodland; the 
imptoveinent of unfertile hcailu. scrublnixl and moors; the 
convenioii of grazing land which h.id for centuries been 
given overt© cattle-rearing into ploughed fields, even at die 
cost of reducing the total live-stock herd in a manner 
prejudicial to agriculture as a whole; the sowing of fields in 
wliich bushes were already being grown, thus eiubling two 
crops to be harscsted; and the colonization of w.isteland 
sometimes by incomers from remote regions who set out to 
reclaim areas th.at had been abandoned for centuries. This 
vast collective endeavour mobilized private initiative, 
nonually on the part of small farmers, backed up by actioiu 
taken by the public authorities which were better able to 
organize the campaigns of coloniz.iiioii and large-scale 
projects. At all events, this process became asource ofeoneem 
to more than one coiiteniporarv observer fearful of the 
possible impact of this scramble for the land on the economic 
and social balance 

However, despite tliis teeming activity in the rural areas 
and the immediately visible advance of ploughing into 
marginal lands, their efTecis must not be overestimated. The 
densits' of occupation of the arable areas in the previous two 
centuries (despite the crises which laid waste to vast expanses 
of Germany during the Thirty Years War, significantly 
diminished the area of cultivated bnd in Castile or par.iJyzed 
agranaii progress m the Spanish Netherlands) had been high 
enough for the volume Ol' new l.mds brought under the 
plough not to result in any disproponioiutt increase in the 
extent of familand in Europe; the percentage of newly 
cultivated land did not bring about a perceptible reduction 
m the aggregate yield per unit of land under ciilbvalion. 

The expansion of European agriculture was first and 
foremost a phenomenon of incem.1l growth which led to the 
intensive ucdization of ihc best lands through a process which 
perhaps began in the United Provinces m the mid- 
seventeenth century before spreading to rural areas in England 
and being tried out with varying degrees ofsuccess ihrouglutut 
Western Europe in the eighteenth century. 

The process nuy well ^ve begun in the belts of market 
gardens situated around the cities where the gardens and 
orchaids served as laboratories before the experiments moved 
out into the countryside. Here the intensification of 
cultivation generally look the fonn ofa combat against fallow 
lands, that is against the practice of leaving fields barren at 
regular intervals, with the result that one-third ol all European 
agricultural land was not cultivated m any given year and 
therefore did not bring in a harvest. The progress of agriculture 
thus consisted in lai^e measure in tlx- eliniiiution of the 
more pnmitivc systems of cultivation which were now 
confined to the least favoured areas, to the zones which 
pemhtted no more chan an extensive utilization to avoid 
their total exhaustion; on the other hand, the more fertile 
lands were given over to continuous culav.iiion which 
brought increasingly high yields. 

Thus the crop systems which involved leaving the fields 
fallow for two yean in three, one year in two or one year 
m three (tri.innual rotation with two fillovv years, biannual 
or tnannnal with one fallow year), gradually gave way to the 
system of convenible ignculture under which the laud was 
sown with a series of successive crops carefully chosen to be 
self-supporting; the ulmuate aim was to push the fallow year 


back until six or seven harvests had been brought in, or else 
to eliminate it completely and replace it by a fodder crop or 
grass suitable for catde-rearing purposes. Many systems of 
crop rotadon were tried out in Europe in the eighteenth 
century, but the results of those which proved the most 
SKcessfiii were widely dis.seiiiinaced and used in regions that 
were very remote from their place of origin. Without going 
intodet.iil. the system which acquired the greatest acceptance 
was perhaps chat established in Norfolk wliich pin an end 
to ilic need for fallow yean by combining lurvcsts of wheat, 
barley, poil vegetables, fodder plants aiul grass for cattle 
grazing 

The elimiiunon of the fallow year required an intelligent 
application of the principle of crop rot.ition. but it also 
necessitated the employment of a larger number of fann- 
worken aiKl die introduction ofa series of innovations, the 
most prominent ofwliich were irngation, more sophisticated 
cools, selected fertilizers and a series ofpbius wliich had until 
then been unknown or relegated to the category of marginal 
crops in the agricultural praedees of the time. 

The irrigation of dry land was an extremely extensive 
phenomenon throughout the eighteenth century It lutiirally 

assiimcdp.uticuLuimponancein the Mediterrancin countries 

which nude a considerable elTott dirough private iniciauve 
(bysinkingvveU.s,bringjngoldrh'r.ijback into use and clearing 
abandoned irrigation channels) and also through acdon by 
public boilies wliich construaed major hydraulic works to 
harness rivers in the semce of agriculture and ensure the 
best possible utilization of water as a fundainent.il resource 
for agrarian progress. 

Farm implements were not modernized to the same extent. 
New procedures were iniroduced to rationalize and shorten 
agricultural work such as sovvring in rows instead of by 
scaicenng. but the basic tools underwent few improvements. 
The Roman plough continued to be used until more 
sophisdeated nioiiek became available, such as the Drabant 
plough fitted with a mcMild-board ami two lianJIes. Hut the 
introduction of imchiuery such as the threshing machine, 
the reaper or the meclunical sower came much later and its 
results were only felt on a limited scale. The essential 
iiinovjtiun. ii.iniely the replacement of wooden components 
by iron, only appeared at the end of this period as further 
advances were niaile in the steel industry, but its di.stribiuion 
remained extremely limited up to the end of the century. It 
must in any case be remembered that innovations were slow 
to gain ground at the time despite the efforts of famous 
minondes. due partly to the dominant routine ofagnculninl 
life as the intellectuals of the period liked to point out 
accusingly, but above ,ill to the inability of broad sectors of 
the European peasantry to make investments, preoccupied 
as they were with gathering together the resources necessary 
to pay royal taxes to the tax-collectors, ecclesiasdcal tithes 
and seignenrial dues, to say nothing of the rent owing to 
their landowners. 

The growing avail.ibilit>’ of fertilizers to renew the fertility 
of the soil was a still more imporum factor. To regenerate 
the vegeunon cover, European peasants lud ttaslitioiially 
m.idc use ©fall kinds of products including ash. peat, mud, 
slime, oily pastes, seaweed and even human night soil. At 
this time mincr.il fertilizers such as loam and lime were 
discovered, but ihe fimdamcnul factor was the increase iii 
the proiUiction of manure. This in uirii was aitribuuble to 
the development of cattle-reanng at the expense of sheep- 
fanning because of the spread ol fodder pl.mts winch provided 
j regular supply of food for e.xtensive herds and, above all. 
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ehe progress of subbiig which enabled ainiml manure to be 
collected and used readily. All m all. the data avaibble to us 
shows substantial progress in the quantity and quality of 
fertilizers, massive application in cases where they were 
needed and a rational combination offeedstufis on the more 
advanced fanns. The contribution offcrrilizcrs was so decisive 
to the progtess of agriculture that it has been said, not without 
good reason, that in the eighteenth century ‘progress had 
the stench of manure'. 

The agrarian map ofWestcm Europe underwent a number 
ofinajor changes in the eighteenth cetituty. Uroadly speaking, 
the situation inherited from the past was maintained with 
the predominance of cereals in all the regions (wheat in the 
wanner zones, rye in the colder areas together with bariey 
and oats, sometimes accompanied by certain vegetables such 
as peas), the continuation oftlie ilirec typical Meditertanean 
produen (wheat, vines and olives) in the southern regions, 
the almost constant presence of a belt of gardens around cities 
and (he isolated appearance of areas of industrial crops, 
including hops for the brewing of beer, flax and hemp for 
the textile industry' .and a number of dye plants which were 
able to compete witli dyestutis imported from overseas. 

The first innovation observed as the century' advanced 
was the progress of cereals (wheat to a greater e.xtent than 
rye), under the influence ofthe pressure ofpopiiladongrowth 
and the resulting consumption of what continued to be the 
staple foodstuff of all the social classes. At tlic same time, 
vines gained ground in the southern countries to reach at 
this time their maximum land cover following the increase 
in the consumption of wines and liquors which brought a 
magtuficent conunercial oudet for these products and made 
them a corner-stone of European trade in the eighteenth 
century. 

The century also witnessed the triumph of some more 
recent crops such as the potato; this had been introduced 
from America in the sixteenth century but now, after 
overcoming iiucial rejection by a large part ofthe population 
which considered it unfit for human consumption and fed 
It to cattle instead, consolidated its position in a number of 
backward regions such as inland Flanders. Scotland and, 
above all. Ireland, where it became the staple diet of the 
whole nation and was responsible for the population growth 
experienced by tlie island in the second half ofthe eighteenth 
and the first half of the mneteeiith century. 

The qualities of the potato which led to its success were 
encountered to an even greater degree in maize, another 
product of American origin capable of givir^ two to three 
harvestsasagainsta single harvestforwheat. while still leaving 
the soil nitrogenated for other crops, the only requirements 
being abundant use of fertilizers and deep di^ng when 
sowing the seeds. Maize also spread out slowly from the end 
ofthe sixteenth century along the littoral fringe of Atkintic 
Europe, until its area of expansion became definitively 
established here at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
and made a significant contribution co the stabilization of 
the populationin these regions. The increase in food resources 
brought about by the cultivation of maize has led some 
observen to speak of a yellow revolution', at least within 
certain clearly defined geographical liniiu. 

However, fodder crops were perhaps responsible for the 
greatest iransfoniution undergone by agriculture in modern 
times, Fodder pbnts in faa became an essential crop for the 
extension of convenibie agriculture through their decisive 
role in the various systenu of crop rotaciou, thanks to their 
multiple function as a crop to be grown on land that would 


otherwise have lo ranaiii fallow - a crop which nitrogcn.ites 
ihe soil and leaves it ready for fresh sowing - while at the 
same time providing a feedstuff for cattle and so enabling 
manure to be collected and used in its turn to fertilize the 
land. Clover was the most important fodder crop used in 
the Norfolk system - the most sopbsticated and best known 
of the techniques for crop rotation in eighteenth century 
Europe. 

Inigacion. tJie modernization of farm iiuplements, the 
progress made with fertilizers and crop rotation all helped 
to make agriculture more intensive .and brought an increase 
m)icIdasiheirmost outstanding benefit. Despite the difficulty 
in calculating yields on the basis of the fragmentary 
iiifomiarion available for a few farm holdings whose registers 
in any case look like islets in the vastness ofthe three centuries 
of the Modern Age and the huge geographical extent of 
Wcsieni Europe, some orders of magnitude can be defined. 
The yield ratio for cereals varied between five grains per seed 
in the Gcnnan or Scandinavian fields to ten grains or more 
in the privileged areas of the United Provinces, the southern 
Netherlands oreastern and southern England. Between these 
two extremes, there was obviously a broad spectrum which 
led either to abundance or penury, but. as the century 
progressed, even the more backward regions seemed toescape 
definitively from the spectre of an endemic shortage of cereals. 
This happened despite the fact that cereals on the whole 
benefited from the general progress of agriculture to a lesser 
extent than other crops which expenenced more substantia] 
growth. At all events, the intensification of agnculture and 
Its consequence, the improvement of yields, became one of 
the corner-stones ofthe economic progress of die continent. 

The improvement of yields led to a greater availability of 
foodstuffs and so allowed population growth co continue. 
However, other phenomena also changed the situation of 
the agncultural sector vsritliiii the European economy and 
contributed to its e.xpansion. These were the divenificacion 
of supply, regional specialization and the grossing tendency 
to nurket surpluses. 

We have already lookedin some detail at the diversification 
of the supply of farm produce. Cereals, which are an 
appropnate siii^e crop for societies beset by hunger, can be 
replaced by alternative crops when better yields are obtainable 
and svhen the communities can be supplied with other 
foodstuffs through conunercial trade . Another typical feature 
of rural Europe in the eighteenth century- was thus the 
mobility’ in tlie allocation of resources, the replacement of 
crops by others svhich were more remunerative, the 
introduction of new plant species for conunercial sale even 
to the detnineiu of the needs forfood consumption in certain 
geographical areas. 

Agricultural specialization was a direct consequence of 
this niobibty ofharvesis. The peasants abandoned traditional 
systems of coexistence ofthe products essential for their daily 
lives to embark instead upon the cultivation, on a single crop 
system, of readily markeubic products, such as wine and 
industrial plants. F.xpenments in this area grew apace and 
helped to instil dyiianusin into European agnculture. 

One essential prerequisite for specialization is the possibilit)' 
of marketing surpluses. Marketing facilities grew as the 
century progressed as a result ofthe general development of 
trade and the aaion of govcnuiients which removed the 
(radition.ll barriers to the free niovemeni of agricultural 
produce. The most outsunding example is tlut of wheat. 
Iiabitually subject in Western Europe to rigorous control by 
the authontics which wcrepreoccupiedby a desire to preserve 
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the population administered by them; they therefore 
prohibited the cxponation of gram, imposed price ceilings 
on bread and requisitioned surpluses which were within their 
reach, although they did not place any embargo on the wheat 
stocks accumulated in the granaries of powerful individuals 
and ecclesiastical irutitutions. Now the govemiiients took 
steps to liberalize the trade in cereals; tliis action was often 
rejected by the popubr classes as an attack on the system of 
the ‘moral economy’ which brought them a minimal degree 
ofsecurit>' in hard tiinei At all events the trend towards the 
free movement offanii produce, the cessation orinter\cntion 
in the markets and the development of free competition 
became an irreversible process in Western Europe; despite 
the victims which this process brought in its train among the 
least protected social groups, it d>d in the end guarantee a 
better distribution of greater quantities of foodstulTs to a 
constantly growing population. 


The transformation of the seigneurial regime 

The incentive for the intensification of agriculture and the 
development of the trade in agricultural produce, both 
phciioniena heightened by the rise in pnees as the populaDon 
grew, came from a scries of fundamental changes in the 
system of land ownership and occupation. The eighteenth 
century witnessed sigiiificani progress cowards the 
transformation of production relations in the countryside, 
with far-reaching changes to the scigneurial systeni inhented 
from medieval days. 

Despite a number of specific features, the case of FraiKe 
IS highly representative of the evolution which took place 
in Wesieni Europe, except for England. In France the rise 
in income from the land generated a scigneurial reaction 
motivated by the dcsitc of those in power to become the 
principal beneficiaries of the buoyant situation. An offensive 
was thus led by the bndlords (the direct proprietors of the 
l.inds in the scigneurial domain or reserve and recipients of 
the scigneurial or feudal dues fiom other holdings) against 
the peasants who cultivated these plots ofland as frecholdcn, 
leasehddets or tciunts. Thisofiensiveinvolvcd more stringent 
efforts to collect feudal dues or the tents stipulated m the 

tenancy agreements, the drafting ofnew land registers (temerj) 

in order to revive certain taxes which had fallen into disuse, 
the fight to reduce the area of coimiion land, pressure to 
gain control of plots ofland by resorting to sharp rent increases, 
the transfer of operating costs to the direct culdvatois, the 
granting of mortgage loans with a view to Caking back the 
land as soon as the fanner fell on hard times and could not 
keepup his repayments. Thus the agents ofihe great landlords, 
often tenants of vast areas of land (gms fcrniKn) were the 
protagonists of the du.sl process of scigneurial oppression and 
capitalist modernization, This twofold process inevitably 
elicited resistance which was reflected in a proliferation of 
lawsuits, the opposition to land registers, the refusal to accept 
the imposition of scigneurial inont^olics on baking ovem, 
nulls or presses, or the demand for verifiable deeds to be 
piesentcd before responding to new claims made by those 
in power. This reaction by the big landowners and resistance 
by the direct famieri were the logical consequence o 
prosperity - of a desire to share in the benefits of a rapidly 
expanding agnculture. 

The case of En^and is at>’pical. Here, the advance of 
agrarian individualism bringing in its train the disiny uon 
ofthc scigneurial syscaii handed down from the Middle Ages 


and capitalist peneiraoon into the rural areas, had already 
taken place from an early stage in the sixteenth century. In 
that century, the Anglican schism liad ctubled the lands 
previously belonging to the church to be ahenated and 
transferred into private hands, while the great noble uprisings 
(especially of the northern Catholic aristocracy in 1 536-37 
and 1569-70) had resulted in the confiscation of extenave 
tracts ofland which were then distributed to a variety of 
owners, thus enlarging the free land market. At the same 
time, the bndowners developed an extremely effective legal 
iiistnimeni which proved highly profitable for them 
throughout the eighteenth century, that is the enclosure 
system. These enclosures approved by Parliament brought 
several results at a single blow: the land was fenced in with 
the simultaneous disappearance of conununal nghts within 
the enclosure, plots were concentrated, thus making for more 
rational exploitation while communal lands shrank as 
pnvauzacion progressed. This process continued throughout 
the seventeenth century, but the erKlosure system reached 
its peak in the buoyant economic situation which prevailed 
in the second halfof the eighteenth century with up to 3.000 
acts of parliament promulgated between 1760 and 1820. 
Once again the expansion of farm holdings produced its 
victims: the peasants who lacked any tide to maintain their 
tenancies (squatters, cotugets) or did not have enough capiul 
to resist the pressure by the powerful (freeholders, 
copyholders) and were finally obliged to abandon (heit fields 
and sign on as laboureis on their own lands or escape to the 
towns CO work in factories or, in the worst assumption, to 
finish up under the poor bws interned in workhouses - the 
workshops invented by the capitalist conception of public 
assistance. At all events, the ultimate result was the creation 
of great farm holdings worked by tenants who were able to 
meet tegular increases in their rentals from the rising price 
obtained for their harvests; the employment of paid bbourers 
was another feature of this system. Big domains coexisted 
with the more modest farms of the yeomen and freeholders 
who hid been able to preserve their fields, often through 
alliances with thelocal aristocracy against other lessprivileged 
social groups in the process ofbnd enclosure and privatization 
ofcoiimion land. In both cases the new farms had the ability 
to make invesnnenis, and to establish a strong capital and 
labour market, the possibility of selling their surpluses and 
also the backing of legislation which increasingly tended to 
protect the interests of producers against those ofconsumcrs. 
Thus England gradually became the model of a fully 
capitalized agriculture; it became the model to be imitated 
by the continental countries and the true expression of 
economic success. 


The other primary sub-sectors 

The growth of agriculture brought with it a far-teaching 
transformation of catde-rcaring. The progress of 
individuahsin on the bnd, the elimination of common Und 
(some of which had nonnally been used for grazing) and the 
search for greater profitabQity were accompanied by at least 
two major phenomena: the progressive development of 
cattlesheds and the gradual subordination of cattle-raising to 
agnculture, The logical consequence ofthese factors was the 
gradual decline of the sheep flocks in favour of cattle, even 
when the ox was replaced by the hone as the draft animal; 
horses were preferred by the new agnculture because they 
were faster even if they ploughed more superficial furrows, 
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qiiuo jpjn troll) choir proiii{^o which was inaiiiumcd and 
growing as a social symbol. Animals were now assessed 
primarily in conns of choir prodiiccion of manure, second as 
beasts ofburdcii and draft aniimis. third for che marketable 
products which they could provide (meat, milk, cheese, 
leather, wool, and so on) and last of all in teniis of their 
concribucion to the iliet of Ltbourcts. However, die decline 
of an independciii caccle-raising sector did not imply a 
lack of iiiieresi in this activity siikc ilie eigliteeiith century 
was notable tor its efforts at cToss-breedmg. the specialization 
ot herds, increasingly high yields and the impoicacioii of 
selected breeds. Alongside this sital contribution to 
die dcs'clopmcni of tliriniug, catdc-raisiiig loniinued to 
play a fiindamenul role as a source of supply lo die ie\iile 
industry and to increase the prtMein content in the diet of 
the privileged cl.rsscs. 

The protein diet in Western Europe has alw.ays been 
com|:^rinentcd by another sector of primary .icCisity, the 
tishenes. The history offooil lubiis and also of the eighiceiiih- 
centuty European economy would not be complete without 
an illusion to iheimponam comnbunon made by the f isheries 
sub-sector. This w.rs dishded between traditional coastal 
fishing which supplicti fresh fvsh to the coastal populations 
and fishing on die high seas on an industrialized basis and 
with inarkeiiiig omlets. which bioiight large quantities of 
salt fish (especially cod in its various fomis. but also herrings 
and sardines among other species) within reach of ail social 
groups and m particular the popular classes. Thus the high 
volume of catches associated with the great mobility of a 
trade which reached every comer of die European coastline, 
made an enoniious I'omribtiiioii to increasing the avail.ibilicy 
offood for the population and laying the spectre of the crisis 
of subsistence: ultimately, it facilitated the coniiiuiation of 
the process of economic growth led by the nations ofWestern 
Europe. 

The devctopnieni of agnculture gciicratcsl at the same 
time an intellectual current which backed up this expaitsioi). 
The eighteenth century was the century of agricultural 
e.vperinienutiun with names, especially in England, which 
became famous for ihcit success in iiK'reasing farm yields — 
such as the well-known example of Lord Townshend. This 
was also the age of the theorists in the virtues of the primary 
sector (agnculture. cattle-raising and fishing) whose 
c-xponents were legion, although here tooa tew figures stand 
out such asjethro Tull and Arthur Young in England. Cosiiiio 
Tuiiici III Italy or Henri Louis Ihihamel dii Monceau in 
France. The btter was the frist of a school of eeonomisb 
who were panicuLrly concerned with agruukural matters 
and became known as the physiocrats. The physicKrais who 
wrote their texts and circulated their theories in the second 
half of die eighteenth century were the most typic.il 
iiuelleciual group ofa period of European economic life in 
which material progress seemed to depend largely on the 
attention paid to the rural areas and to primary activities in 
general and also to trade in agnciikural products, their basic 
tenet was the need for freedom to prevail.Just as it domiiutcs 
III nature itself They were responsible in large measure for 
the fashion for the couiitiy which took rooi in aristocratic 
circles and was already reflected in the dcvonoii of die King 
of England, George III (Tanner George"), to .igticiilcural 
nutters or in the consituction of the miniainre bucolic fann 
complex of the Trianon for the Queen of France, Marie- 
Antoinette. This scl&aine climate was apparent in the 
initiatives taken by virious European societies established to 
develop an awareness among their fellow citizens of the 


beiicfiu of jgnculiutal modenuzation. Spurred on by tlic 
liigh earnings obtained from farm products and also by 
the spectacle of an iimcasingly well ordered and cultivated 
rural Europe, all the social groups began, in the famous 
dictuiii of Voltaire 'to calk about cereals’. 


The expansion of trade 

One of (he fmidanieiical innovations wliich occured in che 
agriculniral sector was the breaking of the strict limits of a 
subsistence ccoiiuniy and the channelling of a growing 
pruportion ofsurpluses onto the niarkcH. Thus, an increasingly 
high percent.ige offinii production rc.ichedthe market and 
swelled the current of trade, so contributing to the growth 
of another sector which played a decisive role in eighteenth 
century ecommiic expansion, namely the mercantile sector. 
Trade muluplied and accelerated signifiianily as a result of 
the increase in sup('ly and demand ar both the domestic 
(growth ot the popuhtion and of its purchasing power) and 
external (increase m consumption on the European senii- 
peripliery and in ilie colonial svorld beyond the frontiers of 
Europe) levels. This cxp.insion of trade and market growth 
iiuy be said to have given birth to a generalized inercaniile 
economy which was oneoftheprerequisitesfor the industrial 
revolution. 

The eighteenth century also saw the introduction of more 
sophisticated mercantile and fiiuncial instruiiiems needed by 
coiiuiierce and the creation of new infrastructures which 
facilitated the constant growth of trade. The road 
infrastruciure was improved mainly by the laying down of 
thousands of kilometres of new roads in an unprecedented 
Suite endeavour whose achievements ascoiiishcd 
coiucmporary obsen-cn. especially in FraiKe aiul in Spain, 
whore it may be said tlut the bases were laid for the future 
highway networks. In other spheres, river luvigation and 
above all theconstniction ofcanols provided a dense network 
of.iltenutivemeans ofconmiunicationto ro.idtraffic efforts 
here were concentrated on Cennany and EngUnd where 
the caiul fever was in effect the prelude to the industrial 
revolution. Harbours were also modernized with the 
construction of stone piers to moor ships, dykes and break¬ 
waters to prevent the invasion of sand and sediment, customs 
and health installations, warehouses and other tacilities to 
cope with the incessant bustle generated by maricime traffic. 

Althotigli roads, canals and pons were luodeniized, the 
vehicles uses! for transport kept their traditional forms 
Eigluec-iith-ceiuury Europe continued to be a Europe of 
carts, sloojis. rafts .iikl sailing vessels. In the case of maridme 
irampon. although navigation became safer with the 
discovery ofthe technique ofcalculaiingloiigiiudes on board 
ships, the vessels thcuiselvcs. especially those used foroverseas 
trade, were slow to acquire a fesv mote advanced techniques 

suclia.slargersaih.coppcrlinmgofthehullsandihetechnique 

of seawater disttlladon on board. Against the background of 
this limited progress, the age of the railways and steam 
navigation was still a long way off. but the quaiiiiiative 
advances were iieverdieless particularly significant. The 
English merchant licet reached 1.5 million toiu in 1790, 
while the French fleet totalled 1.2 million and the Dutch 
600.000 (see Map 14). 

The extraordinary muliiplicadon of means of payment 
was one of the instruments which permitted tlie expansion 

oftradctosiichanextentthatsomeautliors postulate, without 

much foundation in the present state of research, a cause and 
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effcct r<rLiuoi«hip between the abundant money supply and 
the economic expansion of the eighteenth century, just as 
the price revolution was for some time advanccil as the 
essential explanation for the expansioit of the si.xteenth 
century. 

In realir\'. Europe was once again able to 6nd new metal 
specie when the need arose. This rime, the opportunity came 
from the discovery of the substantial Brazilian deposits in 
Minas Gerais which supplied such targe quantities of gold 
to the old continent that the stock of gold in circulation had 
m effect doubled by the end of the century. Silver too did 
not lag beliind. and the fall in Peruvian production was 
compeiuaied by the intensive working of tlie Mexican silver 
mines which also doubled the slock avaibbie in Europe as 
the century advanced This availabibty of precious metals 
was backed by bbonous but successful processes of monetary 
subilization which put an end, in practically all countnes. 
to the pathological fluctuations that had affected currencies 
III the seventeenth century and established lasting monetary 
patterns 

The instruments of trade continued essentially to be the 
same as those used in the immediately previous stage when 
the main innovations had taken pl.icc, but the more modern 
fonuulae spread everywhere. It was thus possible to observe 
the improvement of conmicrcial laws which tended to 
become codified, the creation of institiirions to represent 
trade interests (consulates and clumbers of commerce), the 
appearance of companies specializing in parlicubr branches 
of activity (such as insurance), the multiplication of centres 


of commercial credit, the consolid.mon of companies with 
share capital and of the principle of limited liability. In that 
sense, the eighteenth century prolonged the e.xisience of the 
privileged companies (despite a number of resounding 
failures, such as that of the South Sea Company in England 
or the (tcl'Ocidciii in France) and in fact facilitated 

the creation of many new ones, dedicated primarily to the 
colonial sphere as a favourite formula of belated mercantilism 
ill the more backward countries which were now seeking 
equality with their more advanced counterpaits. But the 
eighteenth ccnniry gave preferviKC to private initiative with 
companies devoted to all fv pcs of business (sales for their 
own account or on coiiinijs.sion, transport companies, 
insuraiKC coiiipaaies. bottomry loans and so on) and to .ill 
r)'pes of traffic (different routes, combination of coastal .and 
overseas trade and so on), tluiiks to the extreme flexibility 
of their financial and otg.inizatioiul structures which were 
inconipambly superior to those of the public companies. 

The European financial system underwent far-a-aching 
changes which enhanced its ability to respond to the new 
requirements of the mercantile economy. Amsterdam 
consolidated its role as the effective fimncuil liubofEuropean 
trade, the comer-stone of the intenuiional pa>nnents system 
which after takinga bilateral fomi in previous centunes was 
now being converted into an infinitely more flexible 
multiLucral system. The private b.inks not only continued 
to play an indispensable role in deposit, transfer and 

discouiuingoperaiions.biit.ilsocaiiie todoiuiiiate the system 

of intcmaiioiial credit, radiating out from a senes of centres 
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specializing in this type of business, such as Amsterdam. 
Genoa. Frankfim. Geneva and others. An accompanying 
development was the creation of State banks which, after 
having been established in England at the end of the 
seventeenth century spread to Scotland (1727) and Spain 
(17S2) m the eighteenth century and proved an extremely 
vcrsanle instrument with theit multiplicity of functions as 
public treasurer, issuing and bill rediscounting agents and 
supplienofhankingservices to other banks. Onetiandamentai 
iacior for the future was the cnonnous growth of the capital 
market in the eighteenth ceiHUty. fuelled by the profits of 
mcrcanule trade and able to offer at low cost the credits 
needed to maintain economic growth on all fronts. 

The increase in demand 

Anned with tliis range of instnmieiits. trade was able to 
benefit both from the growth of domestic demand and from 
the positive changes on the external market. The growth in 
internal demand depended in turn on the increase in 
population, the changes taking place in agriculture which 
obliged a growing number of peasano to obtain supplies on 
the open market, the progress of the purcKasing power of 
some rural dwellers as a result of the process of proto- 
indiistrialization. the growing uiufonuit)’ of consumption 
and the growth ofcheurban ccntrcs(Pari$. London. Madrid. 
Rome) where quantitatively and qualitatively important 
groups of customers were to be found. The growth of the 
domestic market and the change of its structure, over and 
above the role of the external market, thus created new 
outlets for the masave production which already characterized 
the incipient induscnal revolution. 

However, external demand continued to exercise a 
powerful influence on the development of trade. To such 
an extent that some observers have considered that without 
themarkeis on the European semi-periphery’(the subservient 
lands) and the colonial periphery (especially America with 
Its system of slavery), the 'industrial breach' could nor have 
been opened. Today the rok of these markets wliich are 
weaker than the markets of the interior seems to have been 
liiiuted, even though their rate of growth is sometimes faster, 
but it is hard to imagine the development ofEurope in the 
eighteenth century without taking account of ihespectacular 
growth of the new colonialism introduced into the American 
lands in the prcviouscentuty. without allovvingfor the process 
of integration of the Asian world into the orbit of European 
interests and the change in the structure of trade between 
the metropolitan countries and the colomes, based on the 
concept of a colonial pact which subordinated the latter to 
the interests of the fonner. In a word, the subservience of 
the periphery played a decisive role in the expansion and 
modenuzation of the European productive apparatus, at the 
cost of the economic backwardness of the colonial world. 

The eighteenth century brougltt notable innovations to 
the relations maintained by the European commercial 
compames with the Asian world. The system ofcoastal trading 
establishments set up by the Portuguese in this area 
tlitoughout the sixteenth century was replaced in the next 
century by the arrival in strength of companies created by 
the Dutch, the En^ish and the French in order to gain a 
foothold in the Asian trade. The eighteenth century also 
wimessed the effective expulsion of the French as influence 
was shared between the Dutch and the English, the 
implementation of a system of integral colonization which 


led the Dutch to become established in Indonesia and the 
English to lay the groundwork of their administration in 
India with a far-reaching transfonnation of the concent of 
European trade in the area. Thus, imports of textile raw 
niacaials. cotton fabrics and the traditional spices gave way 
to the dominance of tea which was to become the most 
highly prized product of the Eastern trade at a time when 
compeiisauon in silver for the European trade deficit was 
progressively replaced by tlie consignment ofmanufaaured 
textile and mct.il goods at the cost ofdc-industri.'ilization of 
India under the control of the English who completed their 
domination of the region and guaranteed for themselves the 
hegemony of trade in India itself and with the Chinese port 
of Canton. Thus Asia was incorporated into the world 
capitalist system and had to accept its subordination to 
the ecoiionuc interests of Atlantic Europe. 

Far-reaching transformations also took place in the 
American c0loni.1l world. America continued to be the 
pnncipal supplier ofmintable metal which enabled it to avoid 
the stranglehold of the European economy, but the range 
ofgoodsstippliedby it became divenified to includeindustrial 
taw materials (dyestufis, leather, timber and above all cotton) 
andcertainfoodproducts which were consumed on a massive 
and growing scale (sugar, cocoa, coffee). Many of these 
products were placed on the metropolitan market, but a 
substantial proportion also went to supply a flourishing re¬ 
export trade at the heart of the European circuits of 
redistiibuuon. At the same time, increasing importance came 
to attach to the role of the colonies as recipients of 
manufactured goods produced m the metropolitan nation. 
England provides the most outstanding example of this 
phenomenon; it was able to extend its circle of oveneas 
customers thanks to the extraordinary population growxh of 
us North American colonies, the progressive ocaipation of 
new territories in Canada and the West Indies and the legal 
or illegal trade with the Spanish colonies, to say nothing of 
the similar role played by the Asian markets (see Figures 16 
and I?)- The colonial trade also continued to be a superb 
instrument for the accumulation of capital, thanks to the 
imposition of unequal tenns oftradc. speculative profiteering 
from warsitiiaciom, lucrativ e smugging accisides and inter- 
regional trade which went hand in hand with trade with the 
metropolitan country. Then there was of course the most 
important area of all trade with America, that is the slave- 
trade. 

Under the inccmarioiul organization of labour imposed 
by the European nations, if America was to supply precious 
metals, industrial raw materials and the products of its 
plantations, this in turn meant that Africa must supply the 
slave-bboiiruscdon Americanfanas Thusa triangular traffic 
bcc.inie one ofthe pillars of the world economy, iiiobilizmg 
a current which started out in the metropolitan countries 
(essentially England responsible for some 40 per cent of the 
traffic, Portugal with JO per cent and France with about 20 
per cent), passed on through the supply bases in the Gulf of 
Guinea atul shipped to America between 1701 and 1810 up 
to 6 million slaves paid for in North American cotton, 
Brazilian sugar or West Indian indigo which returned to 
Europe to complete the cyck. 

England was the great beneficiary ofthe colonial recon¬ 
version in the eighteenth century as the scries of conflicts 
which It fought with success brought it control over India 
and a sizeable part of the Asian trade, Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, Canada and some Caribbean isbnds which 
were added to its establishments in North America occupied 
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Fifiitt ti Exports of Eiitslish product and iiianufacturcs- 
Si'HiTc: E- Doody-Sthuiupctcr, En^VtsU Oitncas Tiait Sialniia, 
Oxford. liXO, p. 15. 


during previous centuries. This situation enabled it not only 
to accumulate vast amounts of capital but, still more important, 
to secure the cheap supplies ofthc cotton needed by io faCToties 
and to find in the colonial world (and later on in the 
independent United States) a major cbentelc to sustain the 
massive production of its textile and nietalluigical industries. 
France for its part found itself in control of a number of 

tradiiigcentresin the Asian world anda few Caribbean islands- 

But despite the exiguii>- ofits colonial territory, overseas trade 

assumed such importance tlut It wasevensaidtohave become 

'colonialized'. especially because of the role of the triaiigiilar 
trade; this consisted in the exchange of African sbves for 
coffee and sugar from Santo Domingo or Martinique. 

Although in decline, the old Iberian colonial powers did 
maintain some of their positions in the eighteenth century 
at the cost of accepting growing interference by other 
European nations in their oveneas possessions. Portugal was 
left with its imponant enebves of Macao in China and Goa 
in India, while it made its bases in Guinea available for the 
triangular trade in sugar and gold with Brazil, even though 
its trade was mediatized through its commercial treaties with 
England- For its pan, %>ain deployed a sustained effort to 
recover its complete monopoly of trade with its possessions 
in the Inches by making use of administrative means (transfer 
ofthc Casa dela Coniratacionand the Consulate from Seville 
to Cadiz), economic measures (tax refonns. liberalization of 
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Figure 17 Export of foreign and colonial goods from Engbnd and 
Waks 

Sourtt: E. Boody-Schumpctcf, English Ottrseas Trade Sfaiisiics, 
Oxford, n>>0. p. Ifi. 

trade) and military actioru (strengthening of the fortifications); 

it thus achieved a relative degree of narionalization of its 
trade on the eve of the definitive accession ofits colonies to 
independence. 

In bnef. trade played an extraordinarily dynamic role in 
the process ofeconomieexpansion ofthc eighteenth century. 
Domestic exchanges multiplied, thus contributing to the 
creation ofincreasingly homogeneous national nurkets, while 
international trade developed strongly. For Western Europe, 
the most significant changes were the strengthening of the 
ties between the various countries in the area, the increasing 
strength ofthc East-West transverse axis (corn, timber, iron 
in return for imnufactured goods and re-exported colonial 
goods) and the spectacular advance of overseas trade as new 
forms of colonization became established and the slave-tr.ide 
burgeoned. It lus rightly been said that the European Atlanbc 
zone came to be the driving force behind the world economy. 


The expansion of industry 

Finally, the historic role of mercantile capital which had been 
one ofthc main forces in European development since the 
early Middle Ages, was drawing to a close. As a result of the 

lar-reachingchanges that were underway inthem-tmibctuting 

sector, mercantile capital was soon to take second place to 
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mdusm.il c'jpiij] wlik'l) wjs respomiblc for the economic 
uke-off III the pencnl wlucli ioUowcd munedi.tiely ai'terwards. 

The radically new phenomenon witnessed in the European 
economy of the eighteenth century and which, surtiii^ out 
from Western Europe, heralded a new epoch in the m.iterial 
development ofhuiiiatikind became known as the indiistri.il 
revolution. 

Essentially, the outline of this plienonieiion could just be 
perceived in tlic eiglitcemh ceutuiy, at tlw time confined 
essentially to England, but it did in a sense give tlie century 
its true significance, 'I his time, the combined process of 
demogr.iphic growth ,iik1 agran.in exp.iiision did not end in 
a sudden ensis as Malihus might have predicted in the lijdit 
o» past experience; the growth which h.ad largely follosved 
traditional patterns was consoliibted by the priHcss of 
indiisirialiaaciun which pcimiiicd ilieuninicrmptcde.vp.uision 
ofprodiictiveforccsamlthcself^ust.iininggrowihofcapit.iliMn 

Even betore the new indiistrs’ m.ule its appe.irance. the 
secontliry sector had already experienced a brilli.int caa-er 
throughout the cigliteenili century'. Wlut is nioreit nunaged 
todo so within the existing productive ftamework. Of course 
co-operative industry which was still the most cxteiuive and 
omnipresent had already become outmoded; when it was 
not anchored in the ic.ist profitaNe sectors and chose dedicated 
to articles for direct coinumpcion. it pl.iced itselfin the service 
of mixed organiaations in whicli guild members took their 
part either as wage-earning employees who merely kcp>l the 
guild label or as self-employed workers under the domestic 
system, or finally as eiureprciicurs who had broken out from 
the narrow coniines ol'tlic workshop to freely employ their 
less-favoured colleagues. 

However, it was in the eighteenth century that the 
oligarchical and inunobile structure under which the guilds 
had been suffering throughout modern times was 
consolidated and reached its culmination. Thus while on the 
one hand the richer guilds exploded Iroin the inside as their 
meinben sought to use their knowledge in more stimulating 
veniiiresin the larger underukings. the (soorer guilds became 
a stronghold of mediocrity or total tailnre, bodies whose 
inenibers, incapable ol benefiting from the enviroiunent of 
economic expansion and the oppiiitnniiies held out by it, 
accepted an insecure guarantee of their daily bre.rd and the 
traditional recompense of a job well done, a value that was 
not higlilyprizedm a world undergoing r.ipidtraiisi'oniiation. 
On the other hand, the corporation was the territory 
of routine, lack erf'incentive, rigidity and stringent niles. of 
technical stagnation, production quotas and economic 
Maithusi.-iiiisin radically opposed to the capitalist theories 
that were now beginning to prevail, Tl»c corporation w.15 
the world ol feudal resistance to change m the sector of 
manufacturing industry. 

To complete the picture, a craft workshcipi b expensive. 
As a system peculiar to subsisrence econotnies. the workshop 
combines within it the processes ofproductionand marketing 
.11x1 takes no account, at least in theory, of the dis-ision 
between capital.indlabour aixl of the principle of the technical 
division of labour. Moreover, like any other monopoly 
.ind despite the niecliaiiisms of municipal control and 
competinon. more theoretical than real, siemnung from the 
theory of the fair price, it teink to promote artificial prices 
on the margin of the logic of the market. 

Such were the reasons for which the industrial sector found 
Its salvation from die crisis of die scs eiiieenth century in a 
funiiula wliich was to prove higiily successful for the future: 
it consisted in the transfer of nianulactunng produixion to 


the rural areas by renovating a system that had already been 
known since early medieval times and now spread 
evco'vliere. This was the siomestic system used to oiganize 
induscnal activities dispersed throughout the agrarian world, 
a rural iivliistry which w.-is to comritute the key element at 
this juncture in the indnsiri.-il history of Europe which we 
know as the period of proto-industrialization. 

rhe domestic system in fact opened up new horizons for 
the secondary sector in Europe. The principle was simple 
and is well-known; it s oiisisted in giving piecework to rural 
fumlies who used the rime left over after tilling the fields to 
prsxiuce pieces which the entrepreneur then sold on the 
iiurket. Tlie advantages of this system are iiiiiunierable; 
greater rl.uticicy of supply wliiili is able to adjust perfectly 
to dein.ind; a competitive edge over urban manufacturing 
Isecauseot the iiicchauisni of externalizing costs under which 
only a part of the necits of the rural fanuly are satisfied, 
wlicreas the guild member is entirely dependent on his craft 
work for his livelihood; greater flexibility in the movement 
of goods and a greater possibility of reaching supra-fcgioii.il 
.ind idtemational markets; greater freedom in placing 
contracts and in technical innovation, in the adaptation of 
production to the new requirements or simply to the currents 
of fashion in a Europe which was becoming increasingly 
pros|>erous and sophisticated. At the same time, this s>-stem 
had a secondary effect of viul iinporrance: the increase in 
the purchasing power of the rural population which, it must 
not be forgotten, still represented four-fifths of the total 
population. 

Thus the rural lanibcapc of Western Europe was 
iratisfonnedby thepresenceofaii infinity of textile workshops 
characteristic of the period of proto-industrialization. The 
phs-siegnomy ofmany regions uixicrwent a decisive change 
'vith the presence of a succession of textile workers and 
spinners, manut.u'tiirers ofdraperv'. linen and canvas and also 
textiles nude of cotton - the fibre of the fiimre which was 
too new to lx: alTccled by die old guild s^xiem and was 
inuiicdi.xely integrated into the domestic system before later 
on becoming the leading protagonist in the tniiniph of the 
tactoiy system ol modem mdustrs'. 

But rural industry was not conliiied to the textile branch; 
it also extended to Geneva waicli-iiiakiiig. Solingen cinler>’, 
ArdcniKS nails and Midlaiuls metallurgN'. Despite the inroads 
ol the more adv anced concentrated nianntaciuriiig system, 
this iiKiiistrx' was victonously to surs ive the appearance of 
the fust iiianifesiaiions of factories and retain some of its 
markets, while also siicccssiully iiicorjioratiiig some of the 
inecb.aiiicat inventions of the new technological era which 
was in its inlaiicv’ •‘t the end of the eighteenth cciitury. In 
reuin).proio-iiidusirializ.iti<)n was to briiiga qualified labour- 
force well trained 111 the traditional industrial skills, and 
specialized tcchiucal personnel to confront the new economic 
adveiiture whichcould be discerned on the lioriron, England 
was the first beneficiary- of this legacy. Its ‘slow semi- 
iiuiustrialization'provideditwiilian ample reservoiroftaieiit. 
well equipped to h.nuile textile and metallurgical techniques. 

Thus European proto-industri.ilizaiioii may be seen as a 
trji»ition.al system which was able to play the historic role 
of providing tocimical personnel. .1 rural clientele with a 
higher purchasing power and some of the capital drained by 
the merchant aixl nunufacturing bourgeoisie for the new 
industry which was arising with its concentrated structure 
and was soon to prevail in the organization of production. 

However, the mere roiicentiation of factories is not the 
only criterion for a modem industry. In Western Europe, 
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the domestic system coexisted with vjrious lotnis of 
concentrated organintion such as ‘inanufhctorcs’ in the 
narrow sense of the tenii, or tlic state factories or royal 
manufacturmg concerns which the enlightened regimes, 
emulating Colbert s system, brought to the more backward 
covintries of the area. 

The inherent nature of some bwnches of industry had 
already necessitated the geogTaplu<.al concentration of tlie 
production process .at a much earlier stage. Such was the case 
with mining which, because of tins coiiLeiiiration and the 
capital w'laich it required, may - with some exaggeiaiion — 
be described as the ‘test bench of capit.ilisin’. It was also the 
ease with shipyards espec lally when they were converted, as 
111 the exemplary case of Venice, into a great st.ite concern 
But 'the maiiul.acture' in the true sense of ilie word was 
eaablislied above all in the textile sector, printecl fabrics are 
proh.ibly the most typical e.xamplc of the products of this 
regime. The inanufmure' beiKfited from the geographical 
concentration of the processes of preparation and finishing 
of the products concerned, with the resulting fragiiieiiLiiion 
and systenutic unification oflabour which led to a substantial 
increase in productivity. Its lucure as a transitional pheno¬ 
menon between the domestic system and the factory was 
ch.iractenrcd by the prcdoimnance of capital in circu¬ 
lation over fixed capital and by the Lick of inechaniracion 
beyond a strictly basic level. 

Despite the ctTorts nude and their significant presence 
ihrougliout Europe, industrial rsiablislimcins founded by 
state mitiaiive and known under the generic tenii of Royal 
Manufictures were to prove less important for the future of 
European industry These establishments did incorporate 
certammajoradvaiKessuchas the geographical concentration 
ofthe production process, the generous iiivestmcntofcapital. 
the employment of a large labour force on the inatgiii of 
the corporative system, centr.ilized management of the 
undertaking and investment in modern technologies. 
However, a whole series of other faaors deprived them of 
the seal of modernity the financial dependence of the state 
uiulertaking obviated the need to calculate profitability {as 
it was in practice aided by tax exemptions and rebates), the 
siting remote from the centres of consumption as a 
conscijuence of its frequent character as an experimental 
centre, the prelerence given to high quality production for 
an aristocratic and therefore limited clientele (crystal, 
porcebin. tapestry factories) ot the production of essential 
supplies for the state under a monopoly system or with 
preferenaal treatment (factories making anus, military 
unifonns and naval fittings) and the dependence on the 
changing interests of their oflicial sponsors. With these 
features, the royal manufactures appear to be a typical creation 
oflaie feudalism, a manifestation of the modernization policy 
of enlightened refoniiism which was destiiKd to disappear 
with the disappearance of the iiiuieii r^rme. 

While domestic industry- and the nunufacture' paved the 
vva'yfortheappcarancc ofniodern industry, die factory system 
was the chatacteristk feature of die industrial rcvoluiioir 
TIus system in fact represented thefinal suge which combined 
the culmination of the process of concentration (as fixed 
capiul won the day over circulating capital) and the decisive 
impetus for mechanization of the produaive process which 
came from the iimoduction of the new technological 
advances and the use of the new sources ot energy placed in 

the service of industry 

The factory system was only established in some areas ol 
industry, more specifically in metallurgy and the textile sector. 


panicubrly that of cotton. The cotton industry was the 
spearhead of the industrial revolution, combining all the 
requirements necessary for its expansion, cotton was a new 
fibre inirsHluced on the margin of the corporations, demand 
for it was massive because ofits lightiKss and ability to respond 
to the tastes of the consumer and it also lent itself readily to 
the process of ineclianization. Demand for cotton was 
her.ildedby the distribution of calico inipottedby the English 
from Inilia and cotton immediately made its entry into the 
niechaiiized spinning mills before p.issing on to the 
inethjiiiial looms and priming workshops and bunching 
one to conquer the whole market from the interior to the 
European semi-periphery and the colonial world 

Iron metallurgy and the steel industry for their part 
beiiefitedfrom the methods introduced to utilize the calorific 
ciieig)' of fo.il. the introduction of steam engines and the 
new rolling and puddling techniques, to embark upon a 
liistory of progress which was to continue in the next century 
(see Map 15). 

Thus cottonaiid iron were the proragonistsin the transition 
from an epoch of scarce resources in which labour, timber 
and hydraulic energy dominated to a new age of more 
.abundant resources characterized by the primacy of capital, 
coaland steam. This xvas how the industrial rcvolutioiibeg.in. 


The origins of the industrial revolution 

At this time, however, the phenomenon was highly restricted 
and cotifnied to all intents and purposes to Enidand. Here, 
die revolutionary change was reflected in a spectacular and 
sustained increase in productivity which, from 1780 onwards, 
resulted in an aruiual growth of I to 1.5 per cent in the 
national product and uptoa percent in the industrial product. 
A process of this magnitude cannot be given any single or 
simplistic c.xplanaiiuii. but must be seen in terms ol the 
convergence of a scries of sigmficaiu events whicli occured 
in all sectors of the economy. 

Thus, the technological revolution did not provide the 
impeius which for a long time was actnbtited 10 it. Even if 
the catalogue of inventions is impressive and iis importance 
in gu.irantccing the success oftheindustrial revolution cannot 
be uiidctcstiniated, its onset appears to us to have been a 
consequence of the pressure of industry to Cud solutions 
capable of preventing the asphyxiation of expansion and as 
the achievement not so much of intellectual theorists as of 
a group of technicians and artisans who confronted the 
practical and coiKtctc problems raised by the requirements 
of a nvinulacfuriiig sector which was called upon to meet a 
steadily rising demand. The cbssical example is iliat of the 
evolution of the textile industry whose looms became much 
more efficient with the use of the flying shuttle and required 
increasing quantiues ofthread; this had to be supplied by the 
series of simple machines designed for this purpose until the 
demand forthreadexceeded the capacity of the manual looms 
which had to be mechanized, A technological advance thus 
prevented paralysis of the process and enabled the critical 
point CO be passed at which the traditional tools ofindusiry 
svould have become an insuperable obstacle to its continued 
growth. Technical inventiveness not only broke through 
iliis barrier, but permitted an acceleration of production 
which had been inconceivable up to then. 

New tcchnologieswere needed but alsocapital to purclwse 

them and invest in the new esuhlishnients. The existence 
of a prior accumulation of capiol ceased to be the conier- 
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Map 1} The prinvipil iiicullurKKal zont.^ in Europe during ihe cighieenih century (after P. Leon; Cft’fiexufj ct sodMs 
ifu'-ijSff, Parn, I'/TO). 


Stone of the theory explaining tlte industrial revolution whett 
It was realized that the mete availability of cash was not a 
sufTicieiu reason for industrialization and that the 
development of the first factories did not require heavy 
investment; nevertheless this capital accumulation is still seen 
as one of the prerequisites for the industrial revolution 
although a fat-teaching change in the procedure for 
mobilizing capital was also necessary, and a fundamental 
change in investment strategics to eaible accumulated capital 
to be converted into a lever for transformation of the 
productive system. 

This change cannot be explained by obscure references 
to tlic collective psychology of the mercantile or industrial 
bourgeoisie, but rather by the objective conditions of 
economic activity whose evolution enabled the necessary 
incentives to be ofFcted to attract the attention ofinvestors. 
These investors were recruited from the ranks of the 
landowners who had grown rich through the incrc.tse in 
theit agricultural rents, tradesmen who directed ilicir profits 
out of the area of circulation into the productive secion and 
to the entrepreneuts and engineers involved in the industrial 
sector who had been schooled in the earlier inanulacturing 
systems and decided in favour of the process oftechnological 
and organizatioiul change required by the new economic 
situauon. 

Mass production which characterized the onset of the 
industrial revolution was only made possible by the existence 
of a nurket capable of absorbing the goods suppbed by the 
new manufacturing establishments. Thus, internal population 
growth went hand in hand with an increase in the purchasing 


power of the rural population as a result of proto- 
industnahzation and the incorporation of new consumers in 
the os’erseas territories tobringabout a significant broadening 
of the market and produce a strong demand pressure. 

On tlie other hand, the modernization ofigriculturc (and 
ofthe pnnur>' sectorin general) facilitated the new population 
growih thanks to a better supply of food, while the increase 
in incomes from the land ciubled capital to be transferred 
more readily from the mtal areas to urban activities; at tile 
same time, the uansfomiations ofthe structure of ownership 
resulted in a growing niral population which was dependent 
on the market and became gradually incorporated into the 
industrial world, although not to the extent which had been 
thought iniiially. 

Finally, the same process of nuKicriiizatioii which led to 
the improvement of agricultural yieltls also occurred in other 
sectors of the economy. Thus the transport revolution 
brought with it great iransfoniutions which in the space of 
a single century (from the mid-eighteenth to the niid- 
nineteeiuh century) enabled England to have a system of 
paths and a dense networks of canals, roads, and finally 
railways. Similarly, the development of trade guaranteed the 
creation of a genuine national market which has been 
described as the 'most homogeneous market in the world’ 
Ultimately, the development of the domestic and 
manufacture system was the soil in which the new forms of 
organization ofiiidustrial production were able to take root, 
benefiting from tradition, experience and capital from the 
previous formulae in order to establish the modem factory 
system. 
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All ch«e factors converged in Eit^nd in the btc eighteenth 
cemur>- to give it total leadership in the process of 
industrialization. According to tlic loading specialists in this 
sector, the requireincnis for industrialization may be 
sununarized as the liberalization of the facton of production 
(labour, land and capital), the creation of a material, 
institutional andpenoiial (communications, juridicalsystem, 
bbour) infrastructure and the existence ofa market (domestic 
and external) capable of unlimited expansion. 

With a certain time bg. the success of Engbnd went on 
to be the success ofWcKcrn Europe as a whok, The gcncnl 
increase in population, tlie growing capacity of agriculture, 
the incorporation into tin* iiuenuiioiul trade network and 
the establishment of the factory system were realities shared 
by all tlie countries ofthezoneintlicfiisthalfofthc nineteenth 
centuty. And the traiisfoniiations which took place in the 
ocher areas of social reality and heralded the transition from 
late feudalism to capitalism were also shared: die triumph of 
the bourgeoisie as the dominant social class and of liberalisin 
as the political regime typifying the new .age. 

The decisive factor was the breakdown of a structural 
blockage which had held tlie European sociedes in bondage 
for many centuries and prevented their growih. Tlic chains 
might h-ive been broken during the expansive phase of the 
thirteenth century, or the continuous development of the 
sixteenth century, hut on both occasions the impetus 
foundered on insuperable ditTiculcies and ended in crisis. 
Now the economic horizon ceased to be limited by the 
barriers delined by the feudal system. The industrial revolution 
paved the way for capitalism, for chcsccondphasc ofEuropean 
expansion, the conquering bourgeoisie and the liberal State. 
Europe thus usheredina ikw phase in the history ofhumanicy. 
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POLITICS AND STATES 


12 . 2.1 

POLITICS AND STATES DURING THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


Rodriguez Sanchez 


From the iiiKl-t'ifreeiitli century onwards new forms of 
or^nizacionofpolicicalpower dev eloped in Western Europe, 
endowed with a profound mtcmal cohesion and logic. Their 
main features included the conceiiiraiion of power in the 
hands ofa Prince, the taidency to monopolize military might, 
die construction of an apparatus ofbureaucracy with varying 
degrees of stability, the development of institutions, an 
increasingly homogeneous society and the legitimation and 
consolidation of the entire system in the service of the iska 
of the divine origin of power As these political realities 
evolved, generally with an aspiration to achieve internal 
afiitniaiioii and a position of hegemony in rel.ition to the 
outside world, the need arose for them to be supported by 
subordinate powers which, like the feudal nobility- or the 
ecclesiastical groups in their various iiunifestations. shaped 
their nature and sovereignty. Although it must be recognized 
tlui what we tenii the Modem State was often typified by 
an alliance with imny dilTereiit political powers, sovereignty 
remains the concept and the instrument which is used in 
theorencal writings of the period to esublish a hicnrchical 
distinction between the power concentrated in the person 
of the Prince and the other poliric.il powers: it is the Prince 
who at one and the same time legislates, governs and passes 
judgment, that is to say. the Pnnee hohk sovereign sway in 
rel.ition to the other cfTective political powers which slo not 
enjoy such sovereignty. 

The political theorisis who. in the Middle Ages and until 
the mid-si.'ctccnth ceiitary, had constructed their treatises in 
the fonii of advice addressed to Princes for the organization 
of the exercise of their power and their public beli.iviour. 
went on. m the second lulf of the si.xteeiitli century and 
until well into the eighteenth, to adopt a different political 
approach: the new treatises presented as a description of the 
art of good goverimicitt. or of the art of government in 
genctol. set out first and foremost to inculcate principles of 
adniiiiisttation applicable to Princes, their ministers and 
society at large. Both the change which political theory 
underwent as a result of the weakening ofthe feudal stnictures 
and the visible strength of the albeit recent nation States 
which necessitated a transition from the art of government 
in a narrower frame to the art of governing others, and also 


the structured deftniciun of ideas required by a recognition 
of the importance of the ability to administer, went on to 
constitute acomplex political corpus. This can be approached 
from three different angles. In the first place, government 
was conceived as the expression ofa moral code which fully 
justified unconditional obedience to the consiiiuted power; 
in a scnicnirc based on a hierarchical pyramid, tliis obedience 
would involve acceptance and respect by the subjects for the 
prnoii of the king and his ministers and acceptance by the 
latter ofa higher authority in the shape of God. The religious 
iiioveiuents of the Refbniiarion and abo chose currents wliich 
remained faithful to the tradition of Roman Catholicism, 
maintained that not only Princes, but also their subjects, had 
a moral responsibility. Tlie behaviour of their subjects was 
afgreac concern to those in power hisiances ofdisobedience 
within society were after all coiiuiionplace in the sixteenth 
and seveniceiitli centuries; it will suffice here to cite a few 
particularly significant e.xampics from the long list of social 
coiiiliccs which occurred in iiioilcrn European space and 
time. These ranged from the clans and factions which, in 
Castile and Aragon, rose up in disobedience against the 
iiiasleqiiacy of the internal adminisiratton and the aicempis 
by Eiiipetor Charles V (see Plate a+j to achieve hegciiioiiy 
and also against the corruption brought about by bad 
govcnimeiii practices and abuses of the feudal system, to the 
war of the Geniiaii peasants in 1525 which represented a 
degree of disobedience such that Luther felt himself obliged 
to eqii.ite the authonty of the feudal lords with that of God. 
to ilescribe the nobility as tiK; trustees of divine ire and to 
assert that all nutcnal. and even religious, demands might 
seriously threaten and change the established moral, social 
•ind economic onler: other revolts, rebellions and revolutions 
proliferated througiiout Europe and broke out successively 
in the Low Coumries. luly, France, England and in the 
Iberian PeninsuLiduriiigthcTIurty Yean Warand continued 
after it had ended. The iinderiying issue everywhere was the 
moralit)- of governmeiiis. their alienation from reality and 

iheirinabilitytogain acceptance fora concept ofthe common 

good founded on privilege. 

Second, government can be viewed as a form of 
intervention in every aspect of daily reality That reality is 
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c^scniully economic The v^rioui governiiicius of the 
sixceentii and seventeenth century interpreted iiiosi of tlieir 
political and adiuniisirativc functions as an activity whose 
ultimate objective was always to consolidate their own 
hegemony From their endeavours to rule the latest possible 
number of people, seen as a corner-stone of the structure of 
the aaive population and oftheir a tmies. to the protcccioiusni 
and restrictions iinpoicd on agricultural, industrial and 
conuiiercial activities, the gos'ernnients of Western F-urope 
drew on the writings in defence of mercantilism to define 
and attempt to perpetuate tlieir policy of hegemony. Their 
action thus sought hrst and foremost to consolidate the wealth 
oftheir own countrs’ by ensuring the cuiiipetiiiveness ofits 
system of production even in siiiularly structured external 
markets, with a view to establishing and m.iintaiiiinga position 
of hegemony The pniiciple accepted as a rule of the inter¬ 
national political game, minely ilui noone can win unless 
someone else loses, turned the ge0graphic.1l area of Western 
Europe into a mosaic consisting of successive hegemonies 
whose theatre of operations and conflicts ofmiercst not only 
involved confrontations beesveen the iiatians on their own 
temtors’, but were also often transferred to areas beyond 
Europe. In consequence, the hegemonies were short-lived. 
The Empire, in the most basic acceptance of the lemi. passed 
bnerty through the Iberian penimuU before shifung towards 
nonliem and Western Europe the French domination, the 
Dutch hegemony and the British Empire are good examples 
of an approach wliich required, on the part ofthc governments 
concerned, a large militars’ budget and the establishment 
of colonies to sustain it. In addition to these minimuni 
requirements, governments found themselves obliged to 
increase the productive potential of their rcspcctivesocieties, 
leaving oidy a narrow margin of manoeuvre for private 
imuative; the inercantihst illusion laid exclusive emphasis on 
the accumulation of minerals which could he minted into 
coinage, on the aniiamcnis industry, on a race to exploit 
nesv territories and on the control oflines ofcoininunic.uion 
and transport. M this tended to privilege certain specific 
economic activiues to the deininent of others; .agriculture, 
left to the sole devices of landowners and their tenants, was 
the great loser in the sixteenth century' in face of strong 
intervention to support the inining industry, the processing 
sector and conunercc Oidy m the north-western part of 
Europe, in Engbnd. The Nctherbnds and some parts of France 
and Italy, did a number of agrarian innovations lay the basis 
for the far-reacliing economic change which was to occur 
later. All this required a sustained political effort since the 
hegemonies tended toproloiig their e.xistcncc by eliminating 
the mtcnul and external political obstacles to the development 
of their freedom of action. 

The third perspective involves the consideration of 
goveniment as a poliucal undertaking, For this purpose 
Statistics became necessary. To acquire a more accurate 
knowledge of the existing situation, the various sovereign 

powers and their manyissociatescarricd out surveys, censuses, 

polls and enumerations of various kinds which were essential 
instruments for the assessment of taxation rates, the sue of 

theanncdfoices. the active populanoii, the number of pertons 

exempt from the pa>weiu of ux and the populauon which, 
forreligious. ethnic, economic 0rcultur.1l reasons, remained 
on the margins of the gener.1l progtamme tor social 
uniformity. The needfor statistics led on to the spcci.iluation 
of potitic.il goveniment; the inodeni procew ofinstitutioiul 
construction cannot be understood without consideration 
ofthc ultimate objective of hegemony which lay behind it 


Statistics .uul the imuiuuons were smiply the instrument and 
the means ofait.iiiiing the underlying objective with lasting 
success. The system began to acquire coherence once 
rebcionships were established between all its component 
pans. The seventeenth century aiithon of political ireadses 
vicwcdgovcmnient as the equitable disposition ofevery area 
of business, policy being carefully conducted to attain a 
suitable goal This equiubic disposiuoii is the reflection of 
a govenmieiital ethic; business is the preserve of economic 
goveminent, while careful conduct is the task of polirica] 
governnienl. It foDows that ethics influence the economy, 
while both these aspects influence polidcs. Machiavelli’s old 
idea tlut die .ivoidaiicc of clungc was all-iiiiportant now 
gave way to a iiewconcept wliich sought to followaptincipic 
ofr.monalizanon that was given expression through strategies. 
The somewhat hasty, traditional political writings of 
Toinmaso Cainpanella and the more inilueniial work ofjean 
Bodin each pursued the same goal in its own way. The 
fomier, in cfTcci, aspired to the univeisal rule ofthc Papacy, 
while the latter preferred a nauonal by monarchy. On tliis 
particular issue, alongside the prolonged survival of medieval 
ideas, innovauve concepts now made their appearance 
defining what was seen to be the pinnacle of government, 
that is the absolute monarch and the organization on which 
such a monarchy must be based; a growing body of cisril 
servaiiis, an amiy ofinetceiiarics dependent on the sovereign 
power and a rudimentary network of diplomacy capable of 
safeguarding the objectives of the hegemony in reUtion to 
the world outside- The political world had now changed 
and instead of pursuing the old onjvcrsalism founded on 
Christianity, it opted in Urge measure for a new strategy 
whose calcubtioiis were based on dynastic and patrimonial 
considerations. Maclibvelli's model in the II Priiuipt, King 
Ferdinand the Catholic, is a revealing example: the nurriage 
coiicracis entered into by his five legitiimte children - two 
of his daughters married into the Portuguese monarchy, 
another ibughtcr and his only son espoused grandchildren 
of Eiiipetor Maximilian of Austria while his youngest 
daughter first married Arthur.ind then King Henry the Eighth 
of England - facilitated the construction of vast royal 
possessions whose administration was later concentrated in 
the hands of Emperor Charles V. 

STATE MODELS 

[n the political history of Western Europe, we iniisi go back 
to the last quarter of the fifteenth century to find a first 
indicative and simplified classification of the state models 
which clmractcrizcd the eariy days of the Old Kegmic. 
Around the year 1470, in his work entitled Vif Gi'i'cnmiicc 
of Uihilutd, Sir John Foiiescue nude a distinction between 
two kimis of monarchy: the constitutional monarchy based 
on the doiiiniiiim polilifuw et regale in which the threefold 
considerations ofmonl. economic and political government 
required sonic kind of parliamentary control over the 
extensive powers vested in the King; and the .ibsolute 
monarchy, oedoiiiiiiiinii n^iifciiiwhichnosuch parliamentary 
control existed or. ifit did exist, was greatly aitenuatcd. This 
simplificauon wliich focuses tlie exercise of .ill power on the 
royal will - controlled in the first instance to a limited extent 
by tlie manifestation of representative wishes and. in the 
second, witli little or no outside control — has often been 
used as the basis for rrflection oil die political role ofmodem 
monarchies and ofthc parliaments established within them. 
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Thus, in Western Europe, with the excepiiun of the Italian 
R.epuMics.fiirrher analysis ofchissunplilication rcve.tls various 
shades ofempliasis which have acquired fresh Eopkalicy today 
III the light of the latest research; the English luoiuichy was 
not ill reality fully (.oiutolledaiKiinducnced by its parliament, 
the Castilian and Portuguese Cortes did not disappear from 
the political scene for the sole benefit of .absolute ro)-al power, 
nor did their coiiiiierpart, the French Statcs-Gcneral; the 
English model was nor readily exportable and cannot be 
identified with the Siates-General of the nearby United 
Provinces which declared their independence from the Low 
Countries under Spanish dominion. Moreover, comparisons 
between the scale and strength of the dillerent monarchies 
and of their respective parliaiueiits arc h.ird to draw unless 
account is taken ot the diflereiic legal systems and of the 
econoiiuc andsocial contexts wliich. iliruuglMut the Modem 
Age. tested relations between the iiioiurchies and their 
representative cliaiiihcrs. These relations have all too often 
been described as a penmnent state of n.itural adversity 
betsveeii Monarchies and Parliaincms; die recognition of 
ihisuiidedyiiigconllict.soincrimes latent and at others clcarly 
visiblc. has been guided by the view that die states of the 
Old Regime cuiistituied a body politic with pemianent 
difliciilties ctc.ited by its own inherent weakness, The 
composition of the parliaments on the basis of the estates 
which constituted the established social order (classes, estates, 
chambers of the nobility, clergy and coiiunons) did not 
function as might have been ho(>cd inmost ofthe kingdoms. 
The nobility and the clergy became absentee representatives 
and abiiost the entire burden of the existing problems came 
to rest on an increasingly oligarcliical representation ofthe 
people. Moreover, the sessioru of these parliaments were not 
convened with due regularity. The Parliament of England 
met on fewer occasions than the Cones of Castile between 
tlie late fifteenth century and well into the second half of 
the seveiiteeinh; tlie Statcs-General of France did not meet 
on a single occasion between 14114 md 1560 or between 
1615 and 1789. and were convened only five times betsveen 
1560 and 1615. Tlie States-GerKral ofthe Low Countries 
had more occasions to nuke their opposition manifest since 
they met more ilun sixty times between 1499 and 1577. The 
Portuguese Cortes met only once between 1 j8o and 1640. 
There were ako other problems, some of which have snll 
not been properly clanfted; the method of tecruiiing the 
members of parliaineiit. the powers which tlicy enjoyed 
when they attended the sessions, the exercise of their 
rcpresenuiivc capacity and the political activity pursued by 
them, lead us into a universe of highly complex relations 
which cannot be explained without a more detailed study 
ofthe fomiadon of oligarchies and the elucidation of their 
concrete interests. 

Uoch the known hostility ani.1 the apparent weakness were 
particularly iiiarkcdin die sphere ofp0liiic.1l economy which 
provided the finance for the hegemonic mic. The method 
of raising funds is the factor wliich sets monarchies and 
parliaments apart; in the suiiplificaiion referred to above, the 
representative assemblies of the dotiiiuiuii} re^lc did not place 
an effective brake on the niethotls used by the monarchy to 
raise funds and finance its hegemonic aims, while the 
assemblies of the dominium pidiiiami cl regak were able to do 
so. The examples cited by Sir John Fonescuc. that is France 
as a monarchy which was able to levy taxes with almost no 
opposition from parliament and England at theothcrextrenie. 
eiuble us to adduce differentiated models ofthe pact which 
existed between the monarchies and their respective 


parliaments. Tliis pact which came into being as the Middle 
,^cs advanced and underwent few changes in the lifetime 
of the Old Regime, assumed a variety of contractual forms: 
for example, in the German Sutes wliich belonged to the 
Holy Roman Empire .and in a majority of the eastern 
nioiurchies, the relationship between the princes and the 
emperor was typical of a contract between die sovereign and 
his vassals. These were feudal nionarchks in which the 
sovereignty ot a single individual was recogiiiaetl: this model 
stands in sharp contrast to the renunciation and sharing of 
sovereignty in the Italian City Republics whose constitution 
and contractual forms were defined by representative 
assemblies or by prominent figures in the service ofthe prince. 
The English muiiarcliy and the Crown of Aragon constitute 
a thirsi model: these monarchies were founded on a pact by 
virtue of which relations between the king and the kingdom 
were noniialued through institutions which determined 
both the political role of the king himself and the role of 
the kingdom through its tepresenutive assemblies and 
institutions Finally, the |K)lieical system of the absolute 
monarcliies - in France. Fotrugal and Castile —was founded 
on the explicit recognition of the sovereignty’ of a single 
individual, the exereise of full powers by a superior, the 
introduction ofthe notion ofthe reason of state, respect for 
divine right and the idea of the conunon good. Reason of 
state, defined by the Piedmontese author. Giovanni Botcro. 
ill 1589. as a familiarity with the nie.ins which are most suited 
to the foundation, conservation and consolidation of a 
dominion over the peoples, is tliesurest way ofguarantecing 
state hegemony. At least 10 per cent ofthe Italian political 
writers ofthe late sixteenth century referred to reason of 
state in their reflexion on hegemony In Spain, Saavedra 
Fajardo and Baltasar Alamos de Barrientos subscribed to the 
ethical concept of power which continued to view politics 
as the sen’ant of moral values and also to the principle of 
tacit compliance svhich stood out in opposition to political 
writings of the kind initiated by Machiavelh; they saw the 
re.rson of state as an empirical issue rooted in the crisis ofthe 
sate which typified much of the seventeenth century (see 
Plate 32). However, the objective reality was far more 
complex than this; as the State evolved in die Miildlc Ages 
and in the Modern Age. the contractual constitutions of the 
feudal Suteteprweiitcdapjctofsubsenience by the kingdom 
to the king, while die other contraCTual regimes resolved 
this du.iHty through a social pact founded on the concept of 
the common good. Although pacts of both kinds coexisted 
m time indifferent state struaures which, generally speaking, 
mark the distinction between the Eastern and Western 
monarchies, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
witnessed a transition from the pact of subsen-ience to the 
social p.ict. Tliis evolution was influenced by the gradual 
acceptance within society of the principle ofthe inviolabiliry 
of the king, the people and the common good and also by 
tlie introduction into political writing ofthe secular position 
which put forward reasoned doubts as to the divine origins 
of power and its dire« transmission to the person ofthe king, 
subsenbing instead to the idea that the law is the best fonii 
of contract in that it pbces equal obligations on the governor 
and on tlie persons governed by him. However, the law was 
not universal since it did not extend to all the territories or 
to ail seaors of society, nor was it the sole prerogative ofthe 
king. In every monarchy, alongside the will ofthe king as 
the supreme expression of the taw, other wilb came into 
play; they were voiced by the temporal powers or by an 
acceptetl delegation of the authority ofthe king to dictate 
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ihc Iaw. Good tUusirauons can be found m the history of 
the Spanish State of the Austrias. thus, some ministerial and 
other offices representing the royal power (the actions of the 
Duke of Alba in the Low Cotimries which remained under 
Spanish domimon until 1570. of the Viceroys in the Indies, 
In Italy, in the traditional tcasehuld states or in those, such 
as Portugal, which were acquired later) cnaticd legislation, 
convened and presided over representative assemblies This 
phenomenon retlccied an acceptance of tlie view expressed 
by the authors of politic.il treatises that authority has certain 
linuts, Since the piiblicaiion in 1515 of Gi iiii>iiiirr/iir dc Frdiice 
by Claude de Se>-ssel, the limits on the authority of the Kii^ 
svere held to be founded on three pillars constituting the 
ideological substratum which detennine the political activity 
of the government; respect fo*- religion, the equitable 
administration ofjusticeandscnipnlom compliance with the 
tradition of the consers'ation and increase of the royal 
patnniony. the maintenance ofthc s^-siemofprivilcges which 
was a conier-stonc of the structure of the estates within 
soaety and the pteservation of the hereditaty system which, 
iliruugh the law of male ptimogeimure. transmitted to the 
sonoftlie kingthesovcreignstaiusofhHfatliet-Anyviolation 
of this substtanim endangered the pact; the king would then 
be treated as a tyr.int and his subjects svould be reLeved of 
the obligation to obey him From the beginning of the 
sixteenth century and right through to the end of the 
seventeenth, the bsue of religious diversity was the subject 
of political analysis. The pnnciple accepted at Augsburg of 
the identity between the religious practices of the king and 
those of his subjects, the intolerance brought about by the 
wan of religion and the radical nature of relations between 
the diOecent conuiiunitics within certain Western Suies. 
which culminated in the Saint B.mlioloiiiew's night massacre 
in France in 1572. led tomanypubheations of political theory 
designed to protect freedom of conscience and justily the 
right of subjects to resist. Calvinists like Francois Houiian, 
who wrote Fraiw Giillwin 1573, Theodore de Beze, author 
ofDH drMidesiiU'iisiratssnr lam stijcis in IS 75 of l^iudioat 
fcfiiro Tpnimii'S in I 57 ii. developed a political theoty wliich 
placed limits on the poliucal powers ofthe king by introducing 
respect for religious freedom and of the right of resistance 
uito the old notion of the contract The proponents of a 
limitation of the power of the monarchy disseminated the 
idea that 

Princes are chosen by God and appointed by the people. Just as 
each citizen, taken in isolation, is inferior to the Prince, so the 
people asa whole and the servants ol'state representing thaibsxly, 
arc superior to him When a I’nncc b appointed and takes office, 
certain lacit conwnnons and contracts are esublislied between 
himandihepcople and are expressed by natural andcnilchannels; 
m other words, the Pnnee is to be obeyed faithfully, provickd 
that he hands down! hi« orden with justice andserve-s the entire 
eoninninity so that all its members shall in turn serve him. and 
ifhe govenu m accordance with the lawevcTyonc slull bcsubject 
to ho governance (. . .) But any Prince who niatkiously or 
deliberately violates these prnciple-s is unquesiioiubly a tyrant 
in prac tice li follows that cIk sersants of the state may judge 
hbu according to the laws. And if he iiuintains his tyranny by 
force, their duty 1$ to eliminaie him and to do so by die strength 
of amis if (here is no otlK'r means. 

Thus, the coimimiiity of governed citizens is superior to 
the king. The ideas of the propoiiems ofa liimution ofthe 
powen ofthe monarch were shared by the English advocates 
ofa coimnonwcalth in the political fonnulation advanced 
by Thoiiuts Smith in his work entitled Vtf . .. of 


Eiighutd. published in 1583. In 1599, Juan de Mariana 
published his treatise De n^e in Sp.tin Tyrannicide as the 
most radical fomi of resistance was held to be a justified 
response to a violation of the right to the free exercise of 
any religious belief; in addition to this particular conditian, 
the auiliur went on to introduce new cnieria for the proper 
exercise of royal power. Perlups the most impomnt among 
them was an appropriate policy on the levying of taxes. The 
iiiideriying aim was to perpetuate the old canonical concept 
of the limitation of political power by divine law and also 
by the Christian luture of society, underpinned by the 
acceptance ofadual constitution which assigned some power 
to the king and the test to the kingdom. This doctrine was 
founded on Levitism and the limits suggested were rooted 
III the sacerdotal ideology . Jean Bodin’s posidonis particularly 
revealing in this regard, in chapter four of Book II of his 
Li RrpMquc, he defines the distinction between a king and 
a tyrant: 

The most nouble ilitTcrcTKO between a king and 1 tyrant resides 

in the fact that a king obeys the laws of nature wliile the tyrant 

tramples them under fool. The former ciiliiviies piety, justice 

and faith; die biter kixaws no God. no faiUi and no law. 

(See Plate 33 } Both the exercise of power by the king 
and its exercise by die kingdom raised certain problems. 
The morurchies of Western Europe all experienced similar 
difTicultics; the tense relationship with the Church 
highlighted the confrontation between two totalitarian 
powers, that of the State and that of the Church. The 
ecclesiastical organization gained its established position 
wiiliin the State when it demanded that temporal power be 
subordinated to spintual power. Campanella pointed this 
out ill luspulitical aphurisiiis. Christian Princes must exercise 
their power in compliance with the authority of the Pope; 
if they did so, a stable and perfect giivenimeni might be 
expeacd as the felicitous result. However, the temporal 
power arrogated to itself the right to exercise ecclesiastical 
patronage, kings .vssuuied titles such as Catholic, Christian, 
Defender of the Faith and so on and the adininistracive 
apparatus of die State began to encompass officesand councils 
whose functions touched upon issues which, in ihcir origin 
and subsequent development, were in elTect luacccrs of 
religion. The kings often became representatives of die 
spiritual authority: in the Americas, die Spanish monarclis 
acted as vicars ofthc Popeby organizing cluirches, collecting 
church taxes and .ippuiiuiiig episcopal dignitaries: at the 
same nine, they fomully asserted their right to suppress, 
w ithhold or prohibit within their kingdums the disinbiition 
of pontifical donimems addressed to them. Despite all this, 
the Churches acted as a brake on the secular development 
of States. At the same time, internal problems created by 
the unstable coexistence ofminorities (Huguenots, Catholics 
and Moors) and majorities practising a different religion 
which was perceived as a rival of die official faidi. gave rise 
to intolerance whose consequences were always resolved 
throu(;dt social coiillict and massive expulsions. In a political 
order which claimed to represent Chnstianity in one fonii 
or aiioilier. the wars of religion in France, the persecution 
ofthc Catholics in England, the expulsion ofthe Moors 
from Spain, the forced emigration ofpcrsecutedgroups from 
the Low Countries to the north where they esubibhed the 
United Provinces, the flight of the English Puritans to 
Holland or to the Atlantic seaboard of North America, were 
all conunon and instituQonalized expressions of a violence 
which altered the perception of the enemy of Christiinity 
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which had existed since the dawn of the Modern Age. The 
continued existence of the Turk as the oven enemy of aJl 
Chnsicndoai reinomcd as an extenul. albeit close, threat; 
within each naiioiul territory, the concept of the enemy 
was defined on the basis of the crystallization of the religious 
divide bom out of the Refoniutiun and with reference 
to survival of unassiiiiilated ininoriiies, such as the Moors 
ill Spain. 

Another problem involved the .tdininistration of the 
kingdom and the penetration of royal orders down to the 
local structures. The first of these ditficulcies was resolved 
by iiiodemizing the pre-exhting institutional networks. In 
France, Parli.iiiieiits began to take slupe even before the 
fifteenth century, while the courts of justice tell within the 
royal Jurisdiction. The earliest insiuncional structures 
developed fint in Paris and then in Toulouse, Grenoble. 
Bordc.nix. Uijon, Rouen and so on. In the mid-fiftcenth 
centuiy. French cuttonuiy law began to be codified .ind 
some )-ejrs previously the French monarchy had alie.idy laid 
the foundations ofafisc.il system which enabled it to collect 
tlic salt tax. the subsidies {nides). certain customs duties, the 
titlies .iiid a direct tax (known as the r.iWfc). Thus the first 
jdimnistntive apparatus founded on the three comer-stones 
of finance, the adniiiiistraiion ofjusiice and the .iniiy began 
to take shape. 

Siiiiilarl)'. in England, the adiniiiistiJiive rcurgaiiization 
was based on a fncal criterion which consisted iiiiiiaUy in 
determining the assets of the crown and on stringent 
procedures for the collection of the royal uxes (land duties, 
customs duties and so on). In the organization of the higher 
courts of justice, a distinction was dso matle between civil 
and criminal cases and tax misdemeanoun. The delegation 
of powers to the justices of the peace who acted as the 
guardians of public order and of the consistency and rigour 
of the action of the couns in the administration of justice 
were the first signs of a process of institutionalization svhich 
svas later to extend to the parlianicnt and the creation of the 
first chambers with e.xccuiive fwwers. 

This process ofinsiituuon.ihzation vviuch lay at the ongm 
of modem bureaucracy alsoalfcctcd the many kingdoms and 
territories administered by the Crown of Castile; although 
modernization began during the reign of the Catholic 
.Monarchs (Ferdinand and Isabella), the specialization of the 
iunctions of the State developed dimng the Monarchy of 
the Austrias. An extensive body of juridical and ethical 
writii^s defined the appropriate role both of the king and 
of his ministers. The task of govemmeiit was compared to 
that of a crew sailing a ship; in addition to the work of the 
captain, the specialized duties of die pilots, scjiiienaiid cabin- 
boys were all viul. The ship (the kingdom) could only be 
steered safely into harbour [the common giwd) if the 
collective work of the king, his luinisiers and othcials was 
perfoniied successfully The old picture conveyed by tlw 
medieval chroniclers in which kings were portrayed rcceising 
tlie grandees and their subjects in audience w as replaced by 
a new vision of couitly activity. The roy.il courts became 
complex and. already in the late Renaissance, assumed the 
character of a social area encompassing a power simaure. 
The royal pabcc became the scene of a special fonii of life 
and a complex ceremoiual which projected the true and 
complex image of the State. In the circle ofthe king and his 
family, rebuves, friends, senior ofiicials. iniiiisicrs. priests, 
confessors. anibass.idors. servants, amsis and counsellors gave 
colourful expression to all the specialized branches of society, 
politics and the administration. The whole system was 


controlled by the king and by his closest numstets and oQicials. 
The court was a rigidly hierarchical arena in which tlie 
courtier's aspirarion was to be close to the king, to earn his 
favours.gainhistrust.sharchisleisureandactas his confidant. 
This was a majestic circle round which the embassies were 
established, to say nothing ofthe gossip-mongers who spread 
nimouis anil tlie most intimate news about penonages who 
were the envy of ordinary mort.ils. The seventeenth century 
was unusually prolific in urban and courtly chroniclers. Any 
event, however small, was announced; from the first stages 
ofthe pregnancy of a queen to the death ofmembets ofthe 
loyJ family and grandees, together with all the enterrainments 
aiKl events in the lives of princes. The coum lud a greai 
many members: in the year 1530, the court of King Francis 
I numbered 500. but by the end of the sixteenth century it 
had tripled in size. The complex ceremonial procedures 
introduced from Burgundy to the Court of Emperor Charles 
V in Castile are well known; only in ihe evening of hi.s life, 
in his retreat at Yusre in Extremadura, was he able to reduce 
his vast following from about 800 persons to 150. 

While the king was present in his own court he was also 
represented throughout the kingdom by his officials. As 
representatives ofthe king, they followed a code of conduct 
based on the pritKif^e of blind allegiance and efficiency 
These were servants of the political community’ endowed 
with powers granted by the will of the sovereign; between 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, they ceased to be 
bound to the monarch merely by pohiical ties and began to 
be recruited on the basis of personal affiliations. The 
inonarcliies were now becoming structures with their own 
bureaucracies; by the year 1500, fhance already had over 
• 2.000 functionaries, that is persons holding civilian, 
ecclesiastical and military offices. One century later, there 
were some ijo.ooo functionaries in Spain, more than twice 
the iiuniber existing in Portugal and nearly one-third more 
than ill England Like ihespiritual power, the temporal power 
became increasingly bureaucratic. France in the reign ofKing 
Louis XIV is perhaps the best exiiiiplc of this phenomenon. 
Some kings rem.imcd .aloof from concern for daily afl'airs: 
Philip III of Spain entmsted the conduct of government to 
a Prune Minister, first the Duke of Lemia and later to his 
son, the Duke of Uceda. Louis XIV on the other hand was 
a bureaucratic monarch who attended countless councils in 
person, and took decisioiu directly with his minister Colbert 
on the finances of the State; he gave frequent audiences, 
listened to secreurics and ambassador and set up iiuny new 
specialized agencies. Around the ye.ir 1665. lie enlarged the 
P.ilacc ot Versailles so as to have room for the senior officials 
of his government in lus iiimiediate vicinity in what was to 
betaine a courtly area for royal recreation. In short, the 
French king governed his country in perstin. Examples of 
ecclesiastical bure.mcracy are numerous. To avoid repeated 
reference to the Church ofRonie, it will suffice here to cite 
the ex.imple ofthe political and administrative role ofthe 
Episcopalian Church of England; supers'ision of the clergy, 
persecution ofthe Puritans and ofthe Scoaish Presbyterians, 
the verification ofprcachingsand the censure ofholy writings 
required .1 large part of the .ipparatiis of state bureaucracy to 
lie placed in the service of the Anglican church while many 
decisions had to be taken agiinst collegial opinions, including 
those expressed by the Houses of Parliament. 

This increasing bureaucracy, which turned the monarch 
into a serv.mt and an official of governmeni. enabled the 
lawyers and authors of political treatises to construct a body 
of literature which began to consider public office as an 
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honour and t reward for services rendered in the past. 
Throughout the Modern Age. public office was not only a 
desirable end in itself but also the object of a great deal of 
niaiupulaiion the niacliiiicry ofthe hnance iniiiistry and the 
Slate bureaucracy m.ide use ofit to reward loyalty, to procure 
new resources and to reproduce and perpetuate the sy«eni. 
At the same umc. the vmtiiigs ofthe chroniclers and other 
authors refer to the social malaise which existed as manifest 
corruption proliferated. In Spam, criticism centred on 
discussion of the most appropriate length of service: the 
longer a public office was held, the more oppoitunities for 
robbery were thought to exist; convctsely it was held that a 
short period ofservicc was aii incentive for the holder of the 
office to inisappropriaie it to his personal benefit. Moreover, 
the lugher the rank, the more suspicion was aroused. In an 
age like the sixteenth and seveincciith centuries when public 
values were reduced to questions of money, die probity or 
honourableuess of olTiculs and iniiiisiers wore measured by 
public opinion m inverse proportion to the roy.il favour 
which they enjoyed. The purch.isc and sale of titles, tlic 
hcredicars’ iransimssion of many of them, their association 
with family strategies and the phcnuiiiciion of accumulation 
were the four elements against which public cnticism was 
directed. However, at the heart of this argumeni there 
remained a patrimonial concept which prevented the general 
acknowledgement of the principle that each individual must 
pcrfonii one specific function. The voicing of doubts about 
the quality of the work performed by a public servant who 
held more chan one office is a constant in European political 
literature. These pniiciples are set out in the treatises of the 
Spanish authors M.iriana and Fern.indcz de Navarrete. the 
Italians Roseo da Fabriano and Ludovico Agostini and in 
the writings of the Venetian Pietro Sarpi (who changed his 
name to Paolo Sarpi in 1566 when he entered a religious 
order]. In his defence of the sovercignt>- of Venice against 
papal absolutism. Sarpi advocated the principle of the 
incompacibilit)’ of the accunuilation of different offices and 
above all denounced the abuse ansmg from the occupation 
by clerics of government posts which feL strictly within the 
civdiaii domain. 

The third frmdamciiul problem was that of the securit>- 
ofthe kingdom. The Western monarchies identificdsecurit>- 
with military control, and police systems in il»e sense m 
which we understand them today were very slow to become 
oven oigaiuaations with a justified existence. It must be 
remembered that societ>- at the time was extremely violent 
and that, alongside the Judicial structure ofthe first instance 
with repressive measures entrusted to local governments, the 
enrolment of a whole sector of society in the .imiy svas 
achieved through levies o^anized at municipal level and by 
recruiting mercenaries who were drawn mostly from the 
economically depressed regions. The prevalence of violence 

msocietyisconfimiedbyan impressive catalogue of measures 

m which the inhenuiice of earlier practices and tlic customs 
ofthe church play a dominant role. Throughout the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, brutal sentences were imposed 

after summary trials diaatedby mere suspicion orby evidence 

extracted by torturing the prisoner. Asylum in temples and 
monasteries, interrogations conducted by the accepted 
method of extracting infonnation whose verisiimliciide was 
directly proportional to the abiht>’ ofthe prisoner to withstand 
torture and sentences executed before the nght of appea 
had been cxerased. all reflect die obscurantism ©‘‘he local 
authorities (the owgidorfs in Spain, the Justices ofthe Peace 
m England and the imeiidanls in France) (see Plate 34) 


M-iintaiiiing order was a problem common to every state 
and the only solution was thought to reside in die organization 
ofan anny. The first police force set up with a view to the 
assistance of tlic public was probably the body cre.ated in 
France in the days of Louis XIV after the promulgation in 
1(5(57 of the edict on the Ututciiaiuegciihak dc la [wiicc which 
only extended to the Paris urban area. Prcccdenis for 
organized policing can .ilso be found in sixteenth century 
Spain in Madrid and much later on in other major cities: the 
division of the urban area into quarters placed under the 
aiiihortty of men who depended directly on the ei<rTegidor, 
that isjusiices of the peace, constables and registrars, regular 
schedules for police beats and rules for drawingupsutements, 
are all points on which the early police organization in Spain 
differs from its French counterpart. In Spain, the preventive 
and repressive role was given prominence, while in France 
assistance of the public was the main objective. 

Throughout tlie Western world the specialization of the 
courts of justice reflected the idea tlut the main task of 
govemmeiK was 10 mete out justice; for a bng time this 
resuliixl in a failure to establish the degree of centralization 
which would have been desirable. Instead, jurisdiction was 
shared between the church, the noble estates, the local 
authorities and the inquisition, while the monarchy held 
control over the higher and specialized judicial bodies. The 
organization of poheing assumed distinctive local features 
and a dependence on the nobility: the liemiaiidada or ancient 
rural police in Castile, the saiiiaieties or amied police of 
Catalonia, the (aiidiltau's or coimnandos of Galicia and the 
general guards of Aragon, were all examples of a confused 
perception of crime which it was still though! could be 
corrected by extremely simple milicary organizations. 

All the doCTrinal guidelines and attempts to pin them into 
practice enable different concepts of the State to be ideiiiificd, 
as Francis Bacon pointed out with reference to the first 
modern monarchies of Henry Vll of England, Louis XI of 
France and Ferdinand the Catholic of Castile and Aragon; 
these models ofthe State all sigiuficd a clear break with the 
acceptance of the idea of a universal monarchy, svith support 
for the specialization of ministerial functions, with the 
inhcreiii difficulty residing in the slowness of the process of 
niodernizaiion necessitated by centralization and with 
manifest shortcomings in the development of the 
admiiiistraiive. fiscal and judicial apparatus. 

ECONOMIC MODELS 

One ofthe most typical features ofthe countries of Western 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was the 
growing degree of state control over economic life. Although 
the State cannot be said to have pursued economic policies 
111 the true sense of the term, attention can be drawn to a 
set of practices and a series of published writings on the 
subject of what we nowtemi mercantilisni. Concern for the 
value and supply of money, measures designed to protect 
the production of certain manufactured goods, the 
procurement of raw materials and especially precious 
iiunerals, the opening of the markets and the creation of tax 
offices were added as truly innovative features to the 
traditional economy with an agrarian base which was barely 
able to produce enough goods to sustain the population. 

Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
ability ofthe states to exercise hegemony was measured in 
terms of possession ofininerals. The advance ofthe inoiietaty 
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economy, the gcncrabzatioii of the use of currency, the state 
monopoly on the nuniing of coinage jikl the abundance or 
shortage of money on the markets, were a nutter of close 
concern to the state .niihorities and to society in general. In 
the decade beginning in 1550. the Castilian payimster. Luis 
de Ortiz, completed the first six cliaptcn of his Maimul 
which he sent to King Philip II under the revealing title of 
Li-ii A/oiuy A/i'c'/ir LtJix- the RmIiii. This ex'ident concern for 
the hoarding of money was to be expressed throughout the 
seventeenth ceiiturc- in most writings on economic alfiirs 
and was to become one of the variables by which the power 
and decadence ofsuces were nicasuicd. Monetary policies 
followed a contradicior>' evidiition; while the English 
currency was devalued between 15a6aix11544. ihemonaicliy 
of King Charles V, as the heir to a monetary reform 
inipleiiiented by the Catholic Monarc hi was obliged, at least 
in its early days, to take measures to stem the appreciation 
of its currency. Almost the entire economic activity of these 
states began to rest on the quantity of gold and silver that 
was available and on the quality- of tile coiiugc that could 
be mimed, both these metals li.ul been scarce in the fifteenth 
century: the gold ot Sudm .ind Mozambique and the silver 
mined m centra! Europe were barely sulTicient to meet 
demand. At the end of the fifteenth centur>'. expectations 
grew when new gold wasbroiight on to the European inarken 
by the Portuguese and Spanish from the Gulf of Guinea and 
the West Indies. However, ir was the American mines which 
brought the Spanish admiiiistracion the resources which 
shifted the balance of the bimetal system m favour of silver, 
alter the discovery and working of American gold, supplies 
available to the European treasuries increased by 5 per cent, 
while supplies of silver rose by more than 50 per cent, In 
addition to the abund.mce of silver and the growth in the 
supply of gold, mention must also be made of the 
improvement of supplies of another niintable iiieui which 
was also used as an instrument of the monetary policies of 
governments: copper, extracted mainly in the Tyrol. 
Thuringia and Slovakia, was to become the poor' metal that 
was used to conceal nanonal sliort.iges of gold and silver and, 
at the same time, as the currency for everyday transactions. 
On the inceriutional markets and also within the iiatioiui 
territories, a complicated relationship was maintained 
between these three minerals: Venice. Genoa, Antwerp. 
Amsterdam and East Asia, together with Lisbon and Seville, 
were the markets which sliowrd the widest tluaiiatiuns and 
what nuy be seen as a specialization ornioneiary policy. The 
assessment of the relative value of gold and silver was not 
held in the fixed traditional proportion which assigned to 
gold nvelve times die value of silver; the ratio varied and its 
ftuctuations influenced changes in the respective social status 
of these metals. Speculanon. accumulation ami hoarding 
resulted in gold currency being replaced by silver and the 
latter in turn by copper enriched with sdver. Copper Hooded 
the European monetary system from 1 540 onwards in great 
waves, especially during the seventeenth century A Spanish 
draiiiatist, Tirso de Molina, denounced the shortage of 
currency in the following terms: 

The jgllcnns from IVru bring umullied speck-, bui none is to 
be liad here; since those pak-bearded Cknocse amved in Castile, 
everyone knows tluy have precious little liope of finding a 
ikiubloon or a niaideii here, for k»ve or kir money, 

The history of money supply in Europe was always bound 
up with two major problems. The fust was that of its pattern 
of movement: since ancient tunes, gold and silver had flowed 


in an almost invariable pattern from West to East and from 
South to North. This movement reflected the old rules laid 
down by Western demand for Eastern products such as silk, 
spices, and so on. India andChina were the imin beneficiaries 
of this trade, as too were the regions of northern .md eastern 
Europe which supplied raw materials to the West (cereals, 
fish, hides, timber, minerals) and their active conunercial 
aiuifiiiancial markets in London. Antwerp and Amsterdam. 
In the seventeenth century, Amsterdam was the centre of 
an extensiveaiid complex fiiuncial network which controlled 
ami distributed a substantial volume of payments. The states 
adopted iiiierveiitioiiist measures in an endeavour to stem 
the outflow of money and this practice was destined to 
heroine one of the most important and obsessive theoretical 
principles of mercantilism. In I.115. Claude de Seyssel 
identified a rich state as a country- which was capable of 
coiiiaining the outflow of taw materials and of accumulating 
money. After 1506, France enacted many governmental 
measures seeking to control currency movements; from a 
still earlier ibtc, thegovenmiemsofCastile and England had 
done the same by adopting a body of regulations which 
aflected neatly all productive activities. Prevention of the 
ouitlow ofmoncy from the kingdoms required a wide range 
of measures; protection of the production of raw materials 
and of the processes for their conversion into manufactured 
products, fiscal and customs controls, a monopoly on 
transport, the opeiaing of new markets, the regulation of 
ciiiployincnt and pursuit ofthe goal ofereatinga competitive 
industry were the most characteristic features of an economic 
nationalism which in effect laid the found.mons of modem 
capitalism, die institutional development of the states and 
the success of their aspiration to hegemony. Tins dinji.siiir 
which in most couiuries emailed the creation of state 
monopolies, as in Potiug.il and Castile, for the exploitation 
ofihcit respective colonial empires was a^iapeedin the France 
of Colben s day to objectives which m a sense anticipated 
the true ideal of mercantilism. From the government of 
Richelieu onwards, actions were taken with varying degrees 
of success to set up a strong merchant navy, establish great 
shipping companies and create ni.iinifacturingestablislimencs 
which specialized in the development of the craft trades for 
the production of high quality goods .n competitive prices. 
The regulation ot labour, the new customs laws, the 
modernization of the textile industry' and the fonnation of 
coiiuiierrial coiiipaiues were placed in the service of the 
ultim.iteobjeciiveofaccumulatiiig money anti strengthening 
flic state. 

Smiilirly. the English goverimieiu took extensive action 
to protect the quantity and quality of the money supply. 
itidustri.il activity, commerce and the monopoly on transport. 
Since 1651, protectionist rules had been laid down to 
encourage the growth of the English navy; the transport 
of colonial imports was reserved for English ships, the 
appointment of the crews was the prerogative of English 
captains and only the transport ofEuropean goods was shared 
witli wsscis from the exporting countries. In addition to a 
sustained concern for the att.iinineiit of a favour.ible balance 
oftrade, two other specific features of En^ish policy set that 
country apart from other mercantilist systems: one was the 
pennissivity established by an Act of 1A63. by virtue of which 

fhecxportofconsumcrgoodsiiicorpoiatingpreciousnunerals 

was authorized, as also was the export of foreign currency; 
this helped to stabilize the value of the nation.il currency. 
The second feature was the extension of protectionism to 
agriculture. 
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111 ihe Low CoimtnejJiidm the United Provinces, both 
tlie Spanish dominion and the fedetativestrtictiitc of society 
in the North, helped to simply the economic structure and 
contributed in large measure to the success and 
consolidation of private ownenhip. The famous historian 
of mercantilism. Eli F. Heckschcr, cites the Low Countries 
as the luiioiul area in which the foothold of mercantilist 
ideas remained weakest. The economic tlirigisme of the 
States of Castile. France and England contrasted withprivatc 
initiative in the Low Countries: this led to the establishment 
of trading organizations based on the straightforward 
principle of co-ownenliip. Thus, the Dutch Company of 
the East Indies was a private entity whose origins can be 
traced back to the merger of a number of pre-existing 
companies when its creation by the States-Ccncral w.as 
decided in 1602. 

The Dutch hegemony, already apparent in 1625. was 
founded on the complex punuir of productive activities 
determined, in large measure, by the political and religious 
situation ofthe Low Countries under Spanish dominion. The 
influx of skilled immigrants from the South, primarily 
merchants, seamen and artisans, facilitateda numberof changes 
whicli were to have a favourable elTeci on the processes of die 
modeniization of agriculture and incTe.asing industrialization. 
These changes, together with the recbmacion of more land 
from the sea for agricultural use. the practice of intensive 
farming which speciahzed in the produaion of industrial 
crops (hops. flax, madder, hemp, rapeseedandso on), logetlter 
with fruit and vegetables, the systematic use of fcnilizers and 
the growth of caide-fannii^ consricuteda process which was 
supported by others in the area of urban development, the 
ath'ance of the shipbuilding and textile industries and the 
institutionalization of commercial and financial inuiaiives. 


The second problem was the uiunobility of productive 
resources in general and ofmonetary resources in particular. 
A complex scries of practices inherited from the past came 
into play bereaiidwerecoiuolidated throughout the Modern 
Age. contributing in no small measure to ilie crisis wluch 
liit extensive geographical areas in the seventeenth century. 
The cessation ofpopubcion growth which affected the whole 
of Europe, apart floiii Low Countries and Scandinavia, was 
to be accompanied by dc-industrialization, a crisis of trade 
and a social and political crisis. Ultimately, these led to the 
rcvolutioiwry processes which unfurled over most of these 
countries. 
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POLITICAL LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Carlos Martinez Shaw 


Ejghcccmli-ctriuuty Eunipc iiihc riled die political stnictiirei 
established over the previous century'. However, political 
life in the various States did not conform to a single 
organization.'!! model, .ilihough in practice it i: suiBcient to 
distinguish between two diircreiit types of system with a 
number of variations. 

Ill fact, most European countries v\-cre alisolute monarchies 
based on divine right, at did'ereiit stages of evolution due to 
the ditVcniig degrees of development of their economic, 
social and msiitutioiial simctures. Tlie most advanced, that 
of Fiance under Louis XIV. appeared as the perfect model 
for the sovereigns of other countries to imitate. However, 
the eighteenth century added a number of notions of its own 
to the concept of absolutism as dehiied in France in the 
second h.ilfoffhc seventeenth century. This particular version 
of absolute monarchy is historically known as eiiligliteiied 
despousm 

ENLIGHTENED DESPOTISM 

Enli^tcncd despotism emeiges as the v ariant of absolutism 
specific to most European States in the eighteenth century. 
It is first andforemost a late version ofthe seventeenth century 
absolutism of the French monarchy But it is also die political 
system adopted by those nations which had become aware 
of how backward they were in teniis of their economic 
development, social stratification, institutions or education 
systems. Enlighteocd despotism spread throughout the 
backward countries of Europe, indiiding the licandiiiavian 
countries, the countries of the Iberian Peninsula, the 
Gennanic and the Italian peoples. Austria and ILussi.i. while 
France, which was more advanced th.m these other ludcnis. 
nevertheless mainuincd a policy of refonn siniibr in nuny 
respects to that of her neighbours, not for nothing was her 
absolute regime a direct eightcemlfccntuiy descendant of 
the pteceding period. 

While on the one hand the refoniiing policies ofenli^itriied 
despotism souglit to remedy the aireais accumulated during 
the crisis ol the seventeenth cenmry. dicy also on the other 
hand constituced a formula for strengthening the State, 
organizing the fabric of society andniodeniizing the economy 
within the traditional framework of European polidc.il life in 
modem times In other words, enlightened governments tried 
to strengthen their structures while inoint.'imjng the social and 
political bases inherited from the past. Not only did tliey not 
propose any measures for social change; tlicy also tried to 
introduce into the lysiem only those reforms which were 
necessary to srrengthcniis traditional foundations. Inihissensc. 
enlightened despodmi was the culmination of the polidcal 


and social developnieiits of modem times, a final twilight htiur 
before Cheopposing claims made byche social forces dissatisfied 
with the system opened the door to the constinicional 
goverimieim characicrisdt of the liberal revoludon. 

Refonn in the service of continuity might be an apt 
definition of the essence ofciilightened despotism. However, 
the regime did introduce some new features, pamcularly the 
use ot an original ideological umbrella largely borrowed from 
the plulosophcis, who believed in the possibility of gradual 
change led by the pnnees and the spread ofprogress dispensed 
from above by the monarchies. Among the new concepts 
designed to rcalTmn the loyalty of subjects on new 
foundations, we see the development of a more abstract 
notion of the essence of the Stale, going beyond its 
pcrsonificadon in the figure of the inoiurch and die mere 
proclamation of dynastic glory. In this context the King is 
no longer die incarnation of the system but the first servant 
of the State. A whole series ofjusiitlcations backed up the 
actions of the Crown, in particular an array of lay concepts 
which soon penetrated the social fabric. Moiurchs directed 
their governmental measures towards securing the happiness 
oi their subjects, establishing a climate of tolerance and social 
peace, and disseminating the principles of the enlightenment 
as universally accepted tools for the progreu of all men. 

Thus the arguments of die philosophers served the cause 
of absolutisni. On the one hand, they were used as an 
ideological bulwark against the claims being made by an 
embryonic public opinion On the other, the rational ideas 
of the men of the ciil igliceniiieni were an effective instrument 
in bringing about structuol modernization, stream-lining 
the adinmistranon and correcting the most flagrant anomalies 
bequeathed to public life by a paw age; but this was always 
within ccit.iiii limits which left the underlying social and 
political premises untouched, and any transgression of these 
limits set in motion the mechanisms of censure and repression. 
In the end. the advice of the philosophers proved to be iiioic 
a cosmetic adjtina than a genuine incitement to a root-and- 
braiich clunge which was by no means desired by absolute 
monarchs. TIus heralded the ultimate decline of the Platonic 
ide.il of the wise man guiding with Justice the pnidcnt 
perfonnance of the enlightened ruler, h has been rightly 
pointed out tlut the ideology of enlightened despotism was 
inspired by the mercamilism of Colbert rather than by 
philosophy, by practical formulae for social engineering rather 
tluii die philanthropic declarations of the great thinkers of 
the cenniry. 

In this conte.xt. enlightened despotism can be seen as the 
last remaining prescripdon to uphold the traditional order 
for the benefit of the privileged classes, as a defence against 
changing the political system and the social relationships of 
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production typiul of the jiicini Several authors have 

called this last manifesution of absulutUm a ‘honieopathk 
reincdy' for the bou^cois revolution, a deliberate option m 
opposition to change and revolution. Tlw revolution, when 
it occurred, was forced to destroy the political structures of 
the century’ as a necessary prerec]uisitc for its consolidation 
and tile birth of the new political and social world of the 
liberal era. By contrast, rnlighiened despotism was nothing 
more titan an updating ofthetradiiioiulsystem oftlie Europe 
of modern times; the enlightened monarch, in the words of 
apresent-day liistotiaii. was noihingbui Louis XIV without 
his wig’. 

However, ceruin states in Western Europe do not fit the 
definition of enlightened absolutism. Britain had a 
constitutional monarchy, while Vnuce iiuintaincd hersway 
as a republic which went back to medieval times, and the 
Uiutcd Provinces emerged as a federal repubiie. Tlie Low 
Countries kept legislative power in the hands of the States- 
Geiicral nude up ot representatives from the seven provinces; 
federal executive power devolved upon the Grand Pcmionaiy 
of Holland, and the mam cities were governed by councils 
of regents each taking their turn This obviously gave the 
pobticat system its originality*, but nevertheless vigilance was 
always necessary in view of the monarchical and .absolutist 
aspirations of a iiuiuber of provinces which encouraged the 
claims of the House of Orange, which since the sixteenth 
century — even before independence - had provided the 
Low Countries with their scadtholders. captains, admirals 
andinonarclis. The other republic. Venice, was goingthrough 
a golden age of decline under the protection of traditional 
insiitucioiis wlaich guaranteed the unquestioned leadership 
of a powerliil oligarchy of merchant nobles. 

In the course of the century the United Kingdom of Great 
Bntam was to develop the parlianicntary system inherited 
from the ’Glorious Revolution’ of i6SS Legislative power 
lay in the hands of Parliament, not so much in the House 
of Lords (whose principal role was that of a High Court), as 
in tlie House of Conunons, whose iiiembcrs were now 
elected for seven years in order to guarantee greater suhility. 
Executive power was exercised by a ministerial cabinet 
(where, from the 1720s onwards, the figure of prime minister 
was to cmcige) appointed by the king, wliose role was 
liKrcasiiigly reduced to that of sanctioning the results of tlie 
elections and accepting responsibility before Parlianient for 
the ministers appointed. 

The British parliamentary system and the Dutch system 
of civil liberty were the models invoked by the critics of 
absolutism throughout the century. But to confuse the 
parliamentary system of cither of these countries with 
the advent of democracy would be a pore anachronism. 
On the one hand, political power remained in the hands of 
a small oligarchy whose rights were Kased on heredity or 
wealth, or'both. In Bnuin, only landowners had the vote 
111 the countries, while only the bou^oisie could voce 111 
the cities. In Holland only a small number of families of 
recognized name and rank could stand with any chance 
of success for the major offices of state, or for the offices of 
deputy or regent in tiK main cities of the coniitry. Political 
life was an exclusive club, mcmberslup of winch was restricted 
to a traditional oligarchy of leading citizens wluch was only 

slowly renewed in the coiine of the century. 

It is also a well-known fact that corruption was nfc m the 
British electoral system. The system of suffrage bawd on 
the property qualification flourished, thanks to the existetice 
of anomalous constituencies onginally created for historical 


reasoris; iiisignifitam and practically inexistent districts 
returned members to Parli.iinent. while densely populated 
cities which had grown up due to coiimiercial and industrial 
expansion were denied representation. Tlie possibilities of 
comipiion offered by the ‘pocket’ or ’roiteii’ boroughs were 
compounded by tlic client system (svhich rewarded eleaoral 
fidelity’), the barcficcd purcluse of votes among the deprived 
clas.ses (as denounced by the satirical hnish of Hogarth) and 
the outright recourse to the bribery of civtl servants and those 
in positions of power. 

Wliilc poLtical praake (by undermining principles), 
absohitiii .aspirations (the assault on the throne by the House 
of Orange, and die use of the royal prerogative by the House 
of Hanover) to some extent eroticd tlae originality of the 
most advanced political systems of Holland and liritain. the 
ends pursued by the various Western European states serve 
to reaffinia an impression of unifonnity. In fact, with some 
exceptions, the sutes.sought above all to develop their national 
economies, toniakc the institutional apparatus more efficient 
through greater centralization of power and increased 
availability of human and material resources, to maintain a 
social order wliicli favoured the pririlegcdwliilc guaranteeing 
public peace aiKl to promote territorial expansion either in 
Europe or overseas. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

One of tlie nujor amis pursued by all the European suics 
was national economic development. Among the measures 
adopted in the various sccton, population policy was confined 
almost exclusively to a number ofscctlement projects to bring 
uncultivated land into agnciiltural use. Following thecxample 
of Prussia which, under Frederick II. set np two contracting 
.ageiKics in Frankfurt and Hamburg to import a total of 
joo.ooo iuimigranis into the country. Spain promoted an 
ambitious project for the settlement of new population centres 
in the Sierra Morena and on the route to Andalusia; and 
Maximilian Joseph ofUavaria reclaimed 10.000 farms wliich 
had been ab.wdoned or descroyedby settling on tlicm foreign 
immigrants regardless of their religion. This solution was also 
adopted later by Peter Leopold of Tuscany, who did not 
hesitate to settle Jews and Amicnians in the port of Livorno. 

In .igriculturo. sutes took the initiative with .imbitious 
projects such as the above-mentioned rural settlement 
programmes or the programmes to drain die coastal 
swamplaiKk undertaken in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. 
However, themost common fomi of action was tlie growing 
mcercsi in agricultural experimenution. This sometimes 
followed the example of experiments carried out by 
sovereigns on their own latxls. but was more often the result 

ofeiicouragingspecific .associations concerned vviih the study 

of .igrii ulturc ot the education of farmers, such as the 
agriculniral societies founded by the provinces in France, 
the Florence Academy for the Promotion of Agriculture or 
the many Stviedades luioimnicus dc Amigos dd Pols which 
flourished in Sp.iin. Lastly, legislation aimed at agricultural 
development fostered iIk technical conditions conducive to 
agricultural production (creation of public gr.iiiaries. State 
,iid topeasants, support for the amalgamatimi ofsmallhoklings. 
and so on). It also helped to remove the social barriers to 
improved production, although in this case the opjxisitioii 
oftlie privileged classes thwarted many of the more advanced 
measures, such as the fearless attack on the feudal requirement 
of forced labour, the abolition of serfdom in Denmark and 
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chc abort!v« agrarian legislation in Spam. A unique case was 
the Bntisli Parliament's acceptance of the policy of the 
enclosures, under which siiiallholtliugs were aiiialgauuced 
and coniinon lamb priv.itiacd. This furthered the advance 
of agrarian individii.ilism and the niodcmiaation of the 
countryside in Bmain in a process which produced new 
generations of well-to-do farmers at the expense of 
proletarianiiing large sectors of tlic peasantry who lud been 
attached to the land from lime inuneniorial. 

In industry, the greatest state contributions were the 
creation of development areas around royal factories, with 
their well-known liiiiitations, and the gradual growth of 
protectionist policies which shielded the socoiktiry sector 
from outside competition. In iliis field, govcniniciii measures 
were generally liesic.nit. Iluciu.uiiig between the self-interest 
ot tliepubhc treasury, which sought iiunirdi.ue income from 
trade, and the interests of maiiutacturcts who needed high 
customs taniEs against foreign produce but exemption from 
duty for their own goods. 

However, as its name implies, iiiercaniilisiu foinul its most 
fettile ground in the field ofcommcrce Despite an ingrained 
tendency towards interventionism, the main ami of the State 
was to abolish hamers to the free rircuLiiion of goods by 
doing away with iiitema] tolls, reducing export duties and 
limiting monopolies. In tliis regard, one of the most to pical 
measures ofthe second half of chc century was the liberalization 
of die wheat trade, which was introduced in Spain. France 
and Sweden, though not without arousing veheiiicni fears 
and even open opposition m sonic cases, for example the 
Esquilachc not’ in Spain and the ‘guerredes farines’ in France. 

Together with such liberalizing measures, enlightened 
governments also set about improving trade facilities. The 
construction of roads was a widely adopted policy, as witness 
die works carried out in the Duchy of Savoy by the Kings 
of Sardinia, the building of the radial road network from the 
capital in Spam and the creadon in France of the Corps dcs 
l\viis cl Cliaiissces. At the same time as they founded the royal 
factories, the sovereigns of each ofthe States also promoted 
the csiablisluiient of colonial trading companies. This was 
the case even in countries relatively little involved inoverseas 
enterpnses. such as Austna (the Ostend Company in the 
Low Countries), Sweden (the East India Company) or 
Demiiark (the Asia Company). In addition, a number of 
ports were expanded and fined out to cope widi trading 
activity, for example Lonent (headtiuarters of the French 
East India Company), Livorno (developed as the sea outlet 
ofthe Grand Duchy of Tuscany) and Trieste (the centre of 
Austrian maritime irade in the Adriatic). 

Finance was not neglected cither. While the Bank of 
England was a creation of the previous century, at the 
beginning ofthe new century France expcnmeiited with an 
dl-fjted state bank (the Law Bank) and Sp.nn created its own 
central bank (the Bank of San Carlos). The Pans Stock 
Exchange opened its doors in 1724. 

Despitethefact that it hada less iiuerveiitioiiistgovernment, 
Briuin was not left behind by the general trend. She esen 
look the lead in many fields, such as the policy of enclosures, 
the foundation of a state bank, protection of her trade and 
navy (theseventeenih century Navigation Acts), construction 

ofthe finest roads in Europe (using the McAdani technique) 
and the use of canals as one of the best ways of internal 
coiiununication. In addition to increasing improvenients in 
the parliamenrary system, concern with economic 
development and its corollary, colonial expansion, were the 
corner-stones ofBritish political life ilirougliout the century. 


STRENGTHENING 1 HE S I ATE 

In order to implement their policies of economic 
modernization, most countries had chosen the model 
introduced in Franceby Coibcn during the previous century, 
in which state incerveniioiiism regulated all aspects of 
productive activity. This option implied and was derived 
from the choice of absolutism as a political system. Most of 
Europe followed France, considering the British experiment 
too daring and difficult to imitate. 

However, ■niiucion of the French model, or in other 
words the introduction of enlightened despotism, meant 
strengtliening the State. Enlightened governments 
everywhere iniplemenled policies designed to reinforce the 
authority of the State, increase its management capacity and 
scream-line its institutions. 

The revitalization of state authority extended in all 
directions On the one hand, it meant the subjection of 
representative bodies (the Cories in Spain, diets and 
p.srii.imentaiyinsticucionsingenerai). On the other, it meant 
combating the aspirations ofinteniiediate bodies, the clearest 
example of which was the permanent agitation of the 
Ihirlciiifiiis, or judicial courts, during the reign of Louis XV 
in France, until the magistrates were banished by M.iiipeou; 
a Pyrrhic victory which was hter anmillcd when Louis XV 
decreed that the parlniiciits should be reinsuted with all their 
constitutional rights, including the formidable tights of 
ciiicgnirtmciit and rcmoiiinuicc. It also meant the repeal of 
regional autonomy as occurred in .Spain with the abolition, 
decreed by Philip V. of the institutions and liberties 
traditionally enjoyed by the terniones of the Crown of 
Aragon; another example, outside chc context ofabsolulism, 
was the dissolution of the Scottish Parliament and the 
inclusion of Scottish representatives in the Parliament in 
London. 

These measures were reinforced b>' the centralization of 
political decisiun-niaking which, from this time onwards, 
was to be concentrated in the hands of one or. at most, a 
veiysnuil number of persons widiasimilarly small speciaUzed 
department at their service. Thus in France, the system of 
councils set up by Philippe d’Orleaiis gave way in turn to 
government by prime ministers (Fleury). the period of 
'ministerial despotism’, the ministry of Choiseul and the 
ministerial cabinets ofthe final years of the monarchy. In 
Sp'ain the Habsbourg council system was replaced by 
secretariats of state, in which there vvasil\va)‘Sone outstanding 
mam figure, who finally became a prime minister in the real 
sense (Floridablaiica) The same thing happened in other 
coiinines. where the imtitutionaliration of small central 
o^iK of government gave free rein to strong personalities 
(Dutillot ill Paniu, Tamicci in Naples. Pombal in Portugal. 
Sinicnsce in Denmark, and so on). 

Tlic Isest e.saniplc of this trend was to be found m Britain, 
where the development ofparlianieiitarianisiu concentrated 
exeaitive power m the hands of a prime minister and a 
nuiitsicnal cabinet ofhis choice, all ofwhoni were responsible 
to the Houses of Parliament. 

On the other hand, enlightened st.ites did not tolerate any 
interference by the church in political affairs, nor did they 
accept the independence of the church from the secular 
authority ofthe nioiurch. As the Lutheran churches had 
already for some time been subjected to the State (in 
Scandinavia and iirany of the Germanic countries), the 
confrontation between secular and ecclesiasbcal power took 
place mainly in Catholic countries. In France, gallicbm had 
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tnumphcd towards the end of the previous cciitur>- and, by 
s-irtue of tl»e Church’s autonomy from Rome and its loyalty 
to the Crown, iiisdtutiona] conflict was avoided, except in 
the case of the Jesuits and the jansenists who. irreconcilable 
alter many decades of opposition to absolute power, supported 
the parliamentary opposition throughout the reign of Louis 
XV. In Spain, the Crown distanced itself from Rome by 
signing a Coitcoidat wliich regulated the relations between 
tltem. At the same time, the Crown culiiv.itrd the support 
of the clergy through the system of regal patronage for the 
.ippointment of bishops, and controlled the activiues of the 
Inquisition. In the Italian Sutes (particularly Panua and 
Tuscany), tcgalism, or the doctrine of royal supremacy, 
especially in churchafEtiis. found support among the refonnist 
clergy (as in Spain, called Jaiisemsts on account of their 
severity): this gave heightened ciiiciciicy to tltestruggle against 
the inuiiunides and privileges of the church, and also to the 
movement to reduce the excessive numbers of the clergy. 

The culmination of this struggle to subject the clergy to 
civil authority was the attack unleashed against die Society 
of Jesus. Thejesuits were considered to be the incarnation 
of ultramoiitanism. the fifth column of the Papacy, a virtual 
‘State within the State’; and they were luted by refonnist 
clerics on account of their moral l.ixity. The cry was first 
raisedin France, which decreed the expulsion of all members 
of the order in 1765. Within a few years Spain. Portugal. 
Parma and Naples foUowed suit, until the order was abolished 
entirely by Rome in 1773. The disappearance of the order 
was a genuine disaster for the territories of Paraguay, where 
thejesuits had developed a balanced, humanitarian model of 
colonial administration: it also created an eiionnousintdlcctual 
vacuum in Catholic Europe and a huge shortM in the field 
of education, for among its mcnibers were many of the most 
outstanding representatives oftheEuropeanailtural tradition 
and many of the best educators of the period. 

In firiuin. the authoniics viewed with mistrust the rise 
of Methodism, until events proved dm it was a religious 
movement of consolation preaching Christian resignation, 
which therefore guaranteed ideological control over the 
masses, who were becoming increasingly prdetarianiacd 

Enlightened governments, in their systematic efforts to 
achieve unifonnity. could not accept the presence of 
unassintilated minorities of any kind. The first half of the 
century in Spain saw a revival of the persecution c^jews 
(executed in the last mass of modern times) and 

gypsies (condemned to hard labour in the mercury mines), 
in France, the tolerance shown for a number of years towarck 
the Protestant niinoricies came to an end. However, this 
attitude changed in ihe course of the century as the 
enlightenment spread the ideals of tolerance among 
the population, and sovereigns no longer felt threatened 
by the diminished communities of ethnic or religious 

iiunorilies. Changing attitudes also spreadtoBntain. though 

discrimination against the Catholic minority lasted 
throughout the century: when, even as late as in the I 7 ^> 
the goveriunents souglit to promote Catholic emancipation, 
it met with a violent reaction from large sectors of society. 


STREAM-LINING THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Besides strengtheiiii^ its authority, enlightened despotism 
undertook to rationalize the adinimsttauon and to develop 
the resources, two sides oftlie same coin. The exchequer was 


of central concern to all governments, which reorganized 
taxation systems, refined fiscal concepts and continually 
increased their revenue; but they were not .ible to uiidcnake 
in-depth tax reforms, largely due to the opposition of the 
privileged classes. This was die case in Spain, where it proved 
impossible to iiiipleiiient the single cuiitribution system 
introduced by Enseiudi. In France, the govenunent similarly 
found itself powerless in its attempt to intrtxlnce a progressive 
system winch would tax all landowners, rentiers and holders 
of public office without distinaion. Three projects failed: 
tlut of Machault d'Aniouville, to replace the 'tithe' by a 
‘twentieth’ (1749); the Turgot territorial subsidy project 
(1776); and the joint refomi proposed by Calonne on the eve 
of the Revolution. The success of only one experiment of 
tills type, carried out in the small State of Baden by the 
Margrave Charles Frederick, does not invalid.ite ihe overall 
impression of increasingly efficient public treasuries, 

coiitinuallyincreasiiigthcir revenues, which were nevertheless 

obliged to resort to stop-gap measures and to traditional 
fonnube (for taxing the most deprived, wliile protecting the 

powerfiil),which were endangered by frequentwais (bringing 

them to the verge ofbankrupey) and which enjoyeda growth 
rate lower than that of the national economy as a whole. 

Nevertheless, if the inequalities of the taxation system 
seem to be inextricably linked to the crisis of the aiirien regime, 
the absolute increase instate revenues made possible aparallcl 
increase in public spending. Ignoring items of expenditure 
suchashealthcareandediK.-irion, wliich (apart from a number 
of prestigious foundations) were considered to lie outside 
the sphere of competence of the State, budgets concentrated 
oil two priority headings; staff in the service of the Crown, 
and the war machine. 

Besides the salaries of civil servants and the pensions of 
many nobles, the fint category included court expenses, in 
the form of the daily needs of the royal family and the 
financing of the major construction and ornamental 
programmes to create the appropriate environment for the 
ostentatious life-style of the sovereign and his family. 

More important still was the military budget. A la^e 
proponioii of the increase in revenue vs as eanivirked for 
im^cious programines to remodel the military niacliinc of 
the various sutes. Thus France devoted her energies to 
improving the discipline of the troops, training officers and 
upgrading her artillery (panicubrly wi the initiative of the 
Marquis of Argenson. the founder of the Grenadier Corps 
and the Paris Military SchosJ; also under Clioiseul. who 
was responsible for reforming and expanding the latter 
establishment). France also strengthened her navy with a 
shipbuilding prograiiune and thefittir^ out of military ports. 
The Kii^oni ofSardinia was another country which devoted 
great energy to reinforcing its military infrastructure, 
particularly in Savoy, by increasing the size of the amiy, 
constnicdng a network of foiiifications and creating a navy. 

Portugal sought to refu rbish its outdated navy and remodelled 

iisanny following the example effihe most advancedmiliury 
iiuchine of the day. that of Prussia under Frederick II. 
Throughout tlie century Spain maintained a coherent naval 
policy which led to the construction of new arsenals, the 
introduction of a compulsory register of seamen and the 
building up of a large war fleet to meet lier colonial 
conmiitments. These facts, and the bu<%etary allocation for 
military expenditure, leave us in no doubt as to the prionty 
interests of European nations during the eighteenth century. 

Theaiinsofsutesgovemedbythe principles of enlightened 
despotism do not appear to have been vastly different from 
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those sought by the absolute luoiiarchies ot'ihe previous two 
centuries. However, the enlighteiiniesii did introduce 
goveniiuents to a new situation, one which had come to 
stay, and which forced them to embrace, as values of the 
new age. a spmi of tolerance, philanthropy and the creation 
and disseiuinatiun of culture. Little by little, the way was 
opened up by timid measures which gradually put an end 
to many centuries of persecution of others, of minorities 
who were dilTereni because of their ideology, religion or 
race. Many countries also introduced judicial refonn. which 
was one ofthc leading themes of the cnlighteiuiicnt and one 
of the touchstones of refonnist zeal. The Grand Oiichy of 
Tuscany led the way in this field by abolisbii^' inequalities 
before the law, the adiiimiscr.icion of the oath to the accused, 
the use of torture and the deadi peailty. AU judicial refoniis 
undertaken byocherStatcsarctinud by cumparisuii. although 
almost all such reforms included important procedural 
improvements ami the abolition of torture. 

Finally, enlightened despotism protected ami nurtured 
culture, albeit a culture dedicated in many cases to training 
administrators, meeting the needs ofeconoinicdevclc^meni 
or the new rcquiranciit of projecting a favour.ible image to 
public opinion. One ofthc characteristics ofthc century was 
the taste for the so-called useful' sciences as opposed to 
speculative culture. Another was the need felt by inonarchs 
to surround themselves with the intellectuals of the period 
as proof of their open-mindedness and actunemenc to die 
latest most progressive iticas. I lowever, the utilitarian eleiiicnt 
which penneated the greater pm of this ‘century without 
poetry' does not diniinisli the great attraction of a period 
which vastly broadened the field of cultural creativity and 
sought to spread knowledge among increasingly larger 
sections of the population. In the final analysis, the conviction 
that access to culture makes men freer and luppicr is perhaps 
the most genuine proof of the generous spirit of the 
enJighteiunent. 

Not every country devoted itself with the same eneigy to 
implementing theniodernizaiioii piograiiunereconuiiended 
to the prince and his ministers, nor did refoniis proceed at 
the same pace. Indeed some sovereigns who. supported by 
an iinpatietii minister or a progressive minority, sought to 
accelerate the pace of refomi, had to face strong opposition 
from the privileged classes who felt th.it the stability of the 
iiiiricM r^iitie was endangered. Tliis happened in Portugal: 
die Marquis of Pombal. when, directing with an iron rod a 
project for economic development, the reorganization of 
die anny. the linutanon of ecclesiastical privilege and the 
rational reconstruction ofLisboii which had been destroyed 
by the ranhqiiake of 1755. was compelled to repress strong 
opposition and finaUy forced into c.-tilc. Similarly in Deiuiiark. 
the minister Struensee reorganized the admiiusiraiioii. 
abolished superfluous posts, implemented judicial tefomi. 
improved die situation of the peasantry and decreed the 
freedom of the press, only to be imprisoned and executed 
by the powerful forces of reaction. In Sweden also, using his 
authority aiier acoupd'etat, Gtisuve III set about rcotganizing 
the judiciary and the treasury, abolishing torture and 
ptoebiinmg religious tolerance; but he came up against 
tenacious resistance from the privileged classes, and was 
assassinated in a palace intrigue during a masked ball. 
Obviously, refonnist politicians could only progress as far as 
their social base would pennit; the refonn programme lud 
to be an instrument in the service of those in power, not a 
vehicle for social change. This is the real significance of the 
political aims of enlightened despotism. 


TERRITORIAL TRANSFERS 

The strengthening of the State, with its increased ability to 
control its subjects, to raise revenue for the pubbe treasury 
and to mobilize its military resources by land and by sea, 
served to further a policy of territorial expansion, both in 
Europe and the colonies, as a result ofwhich France emerged 
as the foremost power in Europe and Britain as the major 
world power, due to her continuing acquisition of new 
possessions overseas. 

The Treaty of Utrecht brought to Europe a period of 
international stability which the Treaty of Nystadt was to 
extend to die U.altic region at the end of the Northern War 
(sec Map 163). France’s borders were more or kss finally fixed, 
widi the recognition iliai they included Alsace. Holland was 
guaranteed a secure future by the Barrier Treaty, which gave 
her a defensive stnp to the south of her borders and five 
garrisons in the southern Low Countries. Spain was ousted 
fiom Italy in favour of Austria, which occupied Milan. Mantua, 
Naples, Sardinia (bier exchanged for Sicily) and the garrisons 
of Tuscany, while Savoy emerged as a major power with the 
incorporation ofS.anbnia (which had been exchangedfor Sicily), 
Nice and Monfetnto, and by obuiiung the ddc of king for 
its sovereign Spain lost Fbnders. which was abo given to 
Austria, and had to submit to being despoiled of Minorca and 
Gibraltar, which were ceded to Britain. From 171O a Triple 
AUwnce (Britain. France and Holbnd) guaranteed fulfiinient 
of tlie teni« of the treaty and the stability thus achieved. 

In the Baltic, the defe.at of Sweden put an end toa centuiy 
of expansion to the east and the south. Under the Treaty of 
Stockhobn, Sweden withdrew from Gennany. surrendenng 
Sciileswig to Denmark, western Pomerania to Prussia and 
Bremen and Vcrdeii with tlieir territories to Hanover. Under 
the Treaty of Nysudt. Sweden relinquished to Russia her 
possessions on the other side of the Baltic; Ingria. Estorua, 
Livonia and a strip of Karelia. Merc also stable conditions 
were established. 

Tlie Treaties of Uttecht-Rastatt and Stockliobn-Nysudt 
defined stable frontiers in Western Europe, bringing to an 
end a long period of constant territorial tninsfen. This picture 
ofgeneralstability was only dUturbedin Italy, wherca number 
ofnouble changes were brought about by the Spanish desire 
for revenge, the irreversible decbiie of Parma and Tuscany 
and the geopolitical erron coiimiiiied in the region by 
the iiegotiaion of the Treaty of Utrecht, namely the 
dismembemient of M.intua-Monferrato and Naplcs-Sicily, 
the inclusion ot tlie two Utgest isbnds in continental states, 
and the cession to Austria of territories br removed from its 
geographic.U and poliucal centre. The result was that Spain 
claimed its It.ili.in states, which was countered by the military 
action of the members of the Tnple Alliance. The end was 
a compromise solution, finally accepted by all m 174K: the 
insialbtion of Bourbon dynasties in both the Kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily and the Ducliy of Pamia. These dynasties 
were to remain in tlieir new dominions until liaban unity 
was achieved in the following century. 

Thus European conflicts no longer meant great changes in 
the map or in the balance of power in Western Europe. By 
comrast, the major powers constantly confronted each other 
in the colonics, seeking to attain supremacy in the territories 
outside Europe. The scale had been seen to tip in favour of 
Britain ever since the Treaty of Utrecht, which had granted 
to Great Bnom the territones ofHiidson Bay, New Scotland 
and Newfoundland and consequently the opportunity to 
develop the fur trade, as weU asassuring her a virtual monopoly 
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of chf cod-fishing indu!tf>- u the expense of the French md 
the Spanish. Great Britain also received St Kitts Island, in tlie 
West Indies, and two trade concessions of vital iiupottancc 
wluch broke Spain's monopoly in lier American colonies, 
namely the sUve-trade and the ‘navio de penniso', annually 
authorizinga joo-ton British ship to engage in duty-free trade 
With Spanish American ports at times to coincide with their 
iaiis (see Map I 6 b). 

In this context, the Austnan War of Succession pr«entcd 
an opportunity for a fresh confrontation between Britain on 
the one hand and Spain and France on the other. The two 
latter had signed the second of the Family Compacts which 
were to unite the two nuin branches of the Bourbon dynasty 
against the common enemy throughout the centuty. The 
Treaty of Aix-la-ChapeUe brought no consequences ofnote. 
but it did leave tlie two parties ona war footingmprep.iradon 
for the next colonial confrontation, which took place in the 
context of the Seven Yean War and ended with the Treaty 
ofPans in 1763 (s« Map J 7 a). This was a great tnumph for 
Britain, who reaffinned her right to New ScoUand and 
Newfoundland, extended the frontien of her North 
Amencan colomes to the Mississippi, incorporated French 
Canada, the Spanish Floridas. some of the islands in the West 
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Indies (Uoimmci, Greiudi, Tobago) andlaidihefoLindadons 
ofBricish India, virtually expcUing the French, reduced since 
that time to the five cr.tding posts which they retained until 
this cenniry (see Maps 17b, 17c). 

The Treaty of Paris is the most significant milestone in 
the history of the colonial rivalry maintained between the 
major European poweis throughout the eighteenth century 
Its consequences were oiJy slightly modified by the last great 
conflict of the century, stetnming from the procl.imation of 
independence by Uritain's thirteen North American colonics. 
The Treaty of Versailles did not question die major British 
acquisinoiis in 176J of Caiuda .itid India; it did however 
retun) some tcrnioiics to their tomicr occupants (Minorca 
and both Flondas to Spain and Tobago to France), while 
the secession of the United States was ofisci by the immediate 
establishment of trade relations between the tbnnei coloni.d 
power and the new republic. 

Inshorr. dunngthe century oftheeiilighteiunent European 
states did not cease to engage in one of iheir preferred 
occupaDons — war. Hostilities were conducted under the 
conflicting aiispicesofa period oftransition' wars oftcrritorial 
conquest continued, and althougli fionticrs altered little in 
Western Europe, great iians&ts of land took place in the 
colonies, where trading interests, which had already given 
nse to important eonllicts in the previous century, become a 
recurrent tlieme in the sequence of disputes and subsequent 
peace negotiations. On the other hand, war was no longer 
waged for ideological reasons; this was a sign of agreement 
on basic principles up till the tune that the success of the 
French Kcvolunon brought about the rapid leconcihadon 
of the fomier enemies and formed an alliance ofall European 
states, morurchical or republican, absoluuscor parliamentarian, 
against subversion and in defence of an aiicien rfghw which 
remained more united than appearances would surest. 

POLITICS AND SOCIETY 

Thus economic development, the stream-lining of 
government and iiiieinational politics can ail be seen as tools 
m the service of one ultimate aim. which truly defines the 
horizon of political life in eighteenth-century Europe. This 
was none other than the maiiucnaiicc of certain power 
structures for the benefit ofa small group possessing honours, 
wealth and pohiical rights, at the expense of the rest of the 
population who, conveniendy divided so that they could 
not unite, and invited to partake of the crumbs from the 
banquet of general prosperity, were forced to consent 
peacefully to their unequal share in material wealth, their 
subordinate position in soaety and discriminatory treatment 
widi regard to the exercise of political power. The State, 
and the social classes which benefited from the system, knew 
how to present their own soci.il project as an iniegnung 
niechanism which would guarantee the prospenty of the 
whole population, though in fact prosperity was meted out 
to each according to his starion. 

Thc pniicipal beneficiaries of the project were the nobility, 
who enjoyed a new golden age during the eighteenth century. 
The basis of their power remained the same; tax exemption, 
the hereditary possession ofland. and occupation ofh^h office 
in the admmistration, the amiy orthe church. Taxcxciiipoon 
shielded them from the growing demands of the exchequer, 

which rarely ifeversucceedcdincxiractmg from theanstoctacy 

any contnbuuon to the expenditure ofa State whose policies 
benefited them. At die same time, the wealth of the nobility 


rose steiddydiroughoui die century; dus wasnot only because 
of the rise in .igrarian rents (the variable which showed the 
greatest increase during the century, due to the pressure of 
demand and seignorial reaction in the couiurj'sidc). but also 
as a result of investment in other scctots (such activities were 
no longer considered demeaning for the nobility). Examples 
were wholesale iiading, industry (in Nomiaiidy and Brittany, 
nobles became iroiunasiets). shipbuilding and fnunce; in the 
laner the anstocncy iixhitgcd in wild speculaoon. for insunce 
in France when the Law Bank was founded. Lasdy, the income 
of the aristocracy far outstrippicd dut of the mcinbers of any 
other social doss, and in addition dieir position was strengthened 
byav1nu.1l monopoly ofdie best ofiices, whether cisil, military 
or ecclesiastical. 

However, not all offices were coveted by the aristocracy. 
The high nobility was quite content to sit on purely 
ceremonial councils and occupy lioiioraty posts at court, 
leaving lawyers ftoin the ranks immediately below them to 
deal with the more tedious tasks of day-to-day bureaucracy. 
Similarly, the militia, reserved par exullaue for members of 
the nobility, who justified their exemption from taxes on 
the grounds ofthe payment ofthis'bloodiax’. gradually lost 
its appeal as an anny career for the aristocracy, not only in 
Bniain. where the small size of the anny pennitted a rapid 
reconversion of the nobility to civil functions, but also in 
countnes like Spain and France, where military leadership 
had traditionally been the domain of the hereditary nobility. 
This provoked cnticisin from the men ofthe eidighteiuiient. 
who fdt that the character ofthe true anstocraq had become 
irremediably adulterated. Lastly, the Church continued to 
promote to the highest ecclesiastical offices the younger sons 
of noble families, who in many cases were less interested in 
concerns of a religious nature than in enjoying the power 
and sutastamial stipends associated with church bcucfices. 

In the eighteenth century the nobility was the only social 
ebss which shared political power with the Crown. The 
only exception was HiJbnd. die bou^eois State pnrr.xrW/riw, 
where the group of regents had become an ‘aristocracy of 
specialized admiiiistraiois' who shared out officcsin the ciries. 
the Provincial States and the Statcs-Geiieral. At the other 
extreme, in Britain, the exercise of political power lay in 
practice in the liands of the nobility through their family 
connections, tlieir monopoly of posts in uunistcnal cabinets 
and seats in the House of Lords, and their ruling influence 
in the House of Commons thanks to the corrupt electoral 
system. In Sweden too. the age of freedom', which began 
after the death of Charles XII. allowed the nobility to 
participate dircedy in goveriuiicnt through their control of 
the Riksdag, the secret conunittce ofthe estates and all the 
seats on the Royal Council. 

However, power was generally exercised through 
inteniiediaries. Just as die Dutch bouigcoisie delegated the 
defence of their interests to the specialized elite of regents, 
SO most European monarchs carried on the tradition ofusing 
a body of high-level functionaries recruited from the 
bou^eobie orthe minor nobility, thus creating the illusion 
chat ministers ran political affairs 10 benefit their own social 
group of origin when in bet they were mere administracon 
of the interests of the privileged ebsses. 

The privileged classes closed ranks so as better to maiuuiii 
their position. The exception to this rule was Bnuin, with 
its loosely regulated ‘open-ended’ nobility, which by a kind 
of smooth social osmosis assimibicd conunoners througli 
mixed marriages, or througli their purchase of country estates 
(by which they became ‘gendemcn' or ‘esquires’), or through 
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success in an academic career, in a trend wliich |!radually 
abandoned the principle of family conncctiorts m favour of 
wealth and even of personal meric. 

Other countries, without attaining the flexibility of the 
British system, also provided opportunities of access to the 
nobility, either throiigl) the purchase of tiiles (France), service 
in the administracion ofihe State (Sweden), or distinguished 
public service in political or economic life (Spain): but in 
general the trend in continental Europe w,is in the opposite 
direction. Thus in Spain, despite the titles of nobility conferred 
from time to time by the Crown, the number of nobles 
declined rapidly throughout the century. In Fnncc there 
arose a defensive movcincm designed to do away with the 
nieclunisms for entry into the nobility, which became an 
increasin^y closed and static world concerned only with 
enjoying pnvilcges and opposing any form of advancement 
for tlie rest of the population - an attitude which explains 
the bitter resemment which led to the Revolution. 

Briefly the 1700s can be seen as the great aristocratic age. 
The court nobility represented the pinnacle of rehiieinent of 
the aiifiai rtgiiiw. cieaiing a truly aristocratic civilization in 
which the predominantly French imprint was coloured by 
the influence of'Italian architecture. English gardens. Gemun 
music andSpanish edqucitc asohsetved in Vienna’. However, 
this world apart was built at the expense of the other sectors 
of what was becoming an ever more complex society. 

The bourgeoisie was the second rung of the sociat ladder, 
both on account ofits great wealchand by virtue of die esteem 
111 which it was held by other groups. It consisted mainly of 
people who derived their income from the ownersliip of the 
means of production ocher than land, that is to say those who 
possessed ‘dyrumic wealth', and whose spirit of industry was 
in stark contrast to the idle ease of an .iristocnicy living on 
unearned iiKonie. Their ranks were swelled by individuals 
in different walks of bfe. ranging from the merchants of the 
aiideii r^inic who traded in a variety of products, the com¬ 
mon denominator being exchange, to industrialists or 
manu&cturcn (fomict artisaru or specialized technicians or 
tradeis who finally became manufacturers, or younger sons 
of fanning families who had been sent to the city to nuke 
their fortune): bankers (for example contractors or money¬ 
lenders who fiiunccd public works or advanced money to 
tlie great and powerful; or those who dealt not in goods but 
in bills of exchange, to provide credit for industrial or 
mercantile companies): and even including intelleciiials, tlie 
aiixiluries of the bourgeoiue who spoke for, and reprcscnced, 
die bourgeoisie at turning-points in its history as a social class. 

The wealth of the bourgeoisie was not equal to that of 
the aristocracy, but as a class they were more dynamic. Their 
income was derived from their business premises, investment, 
and real estate in both townand country, the btier consisting 
of properties which often foniied a belt around the town 
where their main activity took place. Tins wealth frequently 
opened the door to social advancement and even to 
ennoblement, through the purchase of offices which 
bestowed a tide on the office-holder (France) or the purchase 
oflettenpatcntofnohilityasastep coobuiiiingatitle (Spain), 
or through royal favour, exercised directly in the most 
outstanding cases. 

During the tuicifii tr^iinr the bourgeoisie's position of 
prominence from the economic and social point of view had 
kept them loyal to an absolute monarchy which was a source 
of lucrative business such as the fanning out of taxes, the 
administration of public services, the provision of supplies 
to the anny and navy and the raising ofloans to the monarch; 


and which Iiad decreed measures favourable 10 trade and 
industry in the context of the pioieciionisni which 
characterized the later stages of mercantilism. Thus the 
bourgeoisie had always accepted their subordinate position 
in society as a whole, and the system of values imposed by 
the nobility, their own ultimate objeedve being to join the 
nobility at the cost of abandoning precisely those activities 
which liad constituted the basis of their sociat advancement. 
Access to the restricted circle of the privileged was the perfect 
reward for success in the world of business. 

However, the eighteenth century saw growing disaffection 
aiiHiiig the bourgeoisie, who began to feel at a disadvantage 
tinder the order guaranteed by the absolute monarchy and 
enlightened despotism. On the one hand, they resented as 
an injustice the system of privileges which not only 
discriniiiuicd against them in fiscal tenns but also excluded 
them from political life. On the other hand, the closed-doors 
policy operated by the nobility made them aware of their 
lack ofsocial prestige and how difficult it was to change their 
stanis, while at the same time it starkly exposed the hostility 
and contempt in which they were held by the privileged 
classes. Finally, the very wealth which they had accumulated 
over the century found itself dead-locked in an economic 
system which acted as an insurmountable barrier to the 
possibility of further development. The bourgeoisie thus 
fin.-iUy realized chat absolubsm, and the albance between the 
Crown and the privileged classes, constituted the real obstacle 
to their economic growth, the real hindrance 10 their social 
recognition and to the exercise of pobtical power in the 
bourgeois interest. They therefore iiiounied a project for 
social and political change, which sought adherents among 
other social groups, in an attempt to present a revolutionary 
altenutive to the monopoly of power held by the aristocracy 
and defended by enlightened despotism. 

Otlier social groups might be interested in change, but 
their limited power and underdeveloped class awareness 
prevented them from bunching an organized attack on the 
esublished order. In the country side, the peasants were not 
a iiiufonn group but ocaipied a variety ofdifferem positions, 
ranging from the freeholder who fanned his own land to the 
desiitiiie day-labourer who hired humcif out to the well- 
to-do neighbour in the vilbgc, and including those who 
livcdprec.iriouslyoffsmalJ plots ofland-litany case, economic 
growth in the course of die century brought about important 
changes in social patterns in the countryside, both in Britain, 
where the enclosures drove out a large number of fanners 
from ilieit Unds, and on the continent, where rising rents 
sciiimbtcd the greed of the nobles and other landowners and 
caused all kinds of reaciionary measures. This invariably 
increased pressure on a peasantry already crippled by the 
taxation levied by both the State and tlie Church, and suffering 
from a series of poor harvests against which no provision 
lud been made. 5 oci.il discriniinaiion was thus seen to be 
accompanied by the threat of a decline in living standards 
which was parado.xical at a time of general prosperity. 

In the towns, the rising bourgeoisie was not alone. The 
artisan class was still die most representative group of the 
urban middle classes, but their situation had continually 
declined over the century. Here too economic progress, 
wliich imposed newfomis ofindustrial organization, sounded 
the death knell of the craft workshops which had been 
functioning since medieval times. The guilds gradually passed 
into die hands of small groups; this put skilled workers at the 
mercy of officials who denied them access to the highest 
professional category, turning them into wagc-camen. and 
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craft goods inevitably lost their Loiiipctiuve edge in a market 
supplied increasingly by home industry or mamifactured 
wares. Where reconversion to the reorg.amaaiion of 
production proved impossible, the real earning? of craftsinen 
declined slowly but markedly, when they were not subjected 
to a gradual process ofpioleurianizaboii which reduced them 
almost to the situation of that sh.rdowy group, the urban poor. 

This aiiiorplious sod.il group lived entirely from casual 
manual labour, pcniianeittly a prey to hunger and 
imemployiiKni. and subject to vagrancy laws which might 
conuiut them to the hinh discipline of the woikhouse. to 
official welfare establishuKiits. or to the less ngoroiis but 
increasingly criticized charitable church institutions. 
Particularly at tmtes of crisis, this labounng class tended to 
merge vsiihan underworld ofoutcasts, beggars and. in extreme 
cases.crumiials.Inanvcaseitconsiitutedasocialeuvironment 
devoid of hope, sunk in illiteracy and misery, prone to 
alcoholism and violence, easily stirred to food riots or pobucal 
revolts, as was to be shown by their participation in radical 
En^dish movements or in the events ofthe French K-cvoludoii. 

Rnally. the onset of industrialization gave rise to the 
niodetn pcolctarut of industrial wage-carnets who lived by 
the frtiiis of their labour in iIr- mines oi the cotton-weaving 
industry'- The luatenal living conditions of this nascent social 
class were notfat removed from those ofthe underemployed 
labourers of feudal society'; but the uniqueness of their work 
expcrience.theconuctwiththcirfcUows in the close confines 
of £3Ctor>- conditions and the fact tliat they lived alongside 
each other in working-class districts contributed to a more 
rapid growth in ebss awareness, which soon led them to play 
a leading cole in pressing their demands and in organized 
movements of social protest for political aims. However, this 
historical aspect could not develop fully until after the final 
crisis of the aiicicii nfj.’in(r. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF THE SYSTEM 

The primary objective of the political project of enlightened 
despotism was therefore to gain the acccpuncc of all social 
classes for a programme aimed at iminiaimiig a luimber of 
traditional structures based on privilege, discrimination and 
inequality. This situation was seen as justified by natural and 
divine law and as one which, having always existed, was 
indisputable- But if these ideological ailments were not 
sufficient to gain the support ofthe Third Estate, the material 
ptospenty ofthe countr>’. which benefited the majority 
without distinction of class, was used as a decisive argument 
to unite all sectors of society behind a project which 
guaranteed collective progress. 

The project found acceptance during the greater part of 
the century and in almost every country. In fact, unlike the 
previous century which was characterized by intense change, 
the 1700$ emcq'c as ati oasis of relative peace sandwiched 
between the intense agitation of the preceding period and 
the violent convulsions of the revolutionary era which was 
to follow 

However, this does not me.m that conflict did not exist. 
In the first place, international conflicts, a natural feanire of 
political hfc of the period, were linked mainly to colonial 
problems, although Europe itself was ftequendy turned into 
a battlefield Second, some countries underwent important 
dynastic conflicts. This was the case in Spain, where Philip 
V had not only to overcome the resistance of different 
Casulian sectors but also, more importantly, to conduct a 


long drawn-out war against his eastern provinces, which had 
declared ovorvvholimn^y in favour ofthe Austrian claimant. 
This was also the case in Bntain, which had to put down 
the last attempts to restore the exiled Stuart kings, that is the 
Jacobite Rebellioiu led by the Old Pretender. James, and his 
son the Young Pretender, Prince Charles Edward, in lyiS- 
1722 and I74S- The victory of 1745 was followed by harsh 
repression of die Scottish Highlands which had led the 
uprising. 

While in both cases the dynastic claims found support in 
social disaffection and were accompanied by substantial 
movements of soci.il protest, their profound significance lies 
in the background of the constmitioiul problems of die 
Spanishand United Kingdom monarchies and the even wider 
context of intcrnadonal confrontation. In the eighteenth 
century the spcciQc protests of separate social groups found 
less violent, less lasting and less ambitious forms of expression 
than had been the case in the preceding centuries, although 
strife was not absent. 

In the countryside, the ;<ir^fieri« or peasant uprisings wliich 
had been so couunon in the previous century virtually 
disappeared from the scene in Western Europe; disputes 
found expression in attacks on seignorial rights, the pulling 
down of boundary fciKcs, isolated outbreaks of violence or 
the forcible setdement of individual claims. In the towns, 
protest took the fonn of food riots manned by the most 
deprived social groups in protest at the high cost of staple 
coniinodicies, particularly bread. Rioters demanded 
cnforceincntofthe statutory price ofbrcad.-itucked granaries 
and denunded measures to prevent the free circulation of 
wheat, in an attempt to tc-esubibh the 'moral economy' 
which the authorities sought to defend, if only to avoid 
conflict. Some of these riou reached unwonted proportions 
and had wide-ranging repercussions, such as the disnirbances 
in Britain in 1766. the riots which threw several Spanish 
cities into turmoil in the same year, and the so called ‘guerre 
des fatines' in France in 1775 - 

Other revolts were similar in origin, such as the Gin Riots 
in London in 17J6, which combined discontent over 
measures to reduce the popular consimipdon of alcoholic 
drinks with the hostility ofthe working ebsses towards the 

wage tompcdtionofl rishimmigrants. The la tier expbnation 

has been given as the motive for the Cordon Riots, which 
found their most spectacubr expression in the attack on Irish 
Catholics: but tlie deeper social reasons for these events may 
be seen in the overt hostility to the government and in the 
critical context ofthe reverses suffered in the American War 
of Independence. In any c.isc. these outbreaks of popular 
violence, charaacristic of the ‘iiideii regime, were surpassed 
by other, mote modern forms of protest, such as organized 
strikes or the destruction of machinery in the early 
manifestations of the Luddite niovenient to protect jobs 
threatened by the inexorable progress of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

During this period resistance to the advance of state 
centnlism also gained in importance. Resistance took the 
fonn of refusal to pay taxes, riots against compulsory miliury 
service, and refusal to register on the naval lists designed to 
provide crews for the Navy. These ss-erc in any case sporadic 
protests which never gave serious concern to die authorities, 
even if deiiionsitaiions which were merely local or specific 
in principle might at times take on a political line. 

In the course ofthe century there were fcw examples of 
direct, violent political protest. Tlicse iiichidcd the uprising 
against Esqiiibche and his refonm in Madrid in il»e 
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French pariianienur^’ iinreu which soiiieaiiies latched on to 
odd and apparently unconnected events such as the 
nuni(RilaDon oftheJameiustconvuUionanesorSaintM^ard: 
and the disturbances incited by the radical discouncs ofjohn 
Wilkes in London in the 1760s. However, wliile the fust 
two cases are proof of the rcactiorury attitude of certain 
sectors of the privileged classes trying to prevent 
modernization of the country and impede the progranuiie 
of enlightened despotism (such as the pabce intrigues which 
ended in the execution of Struensec in Denmark, the 
assassirution of Gustav III in Sweden or tlic exile of the 
Marquis ofPombal in Portugal), the inoveiuent known for 
its watery ‘Wilkes and Freedom' was bom of die opposition 
to George Ill's attempts to use the royal prerogative. It 
originated in the English radical niovciiicnt. as is shown by 
the Yorksliire Movement, the legitimate heir toevents wliich 
troubled London for several years. 

So. despite some isobred tremors, the programme of 
enlightened despotism developed successfully and smootlily 
throughout the ei^teenth century. Undoubtedly one of the 
keys to tins success was the extraordinary long pcntxl of 
economic prospcncy which allowed the majority of the 
population to reap material bciieCts for most of the century. 
Towards the end of the century, however, tlic situation 
began to change. The previously sustained growth began to 
show signs of faltering, and cyclical crises revealed the 
limitations of the system. The crux came when the 
developments which had taken placeiiithe productive system 
made necessary a scries oC changes affecting not only the 
economy but also society and the political regime. 

The success ofenligluened despotism harboured rhe seeds 
of its own destruction. Some of the beneficiaries of the 
prosperity enjoyed throughout the century grew impatient 
as they realized tliac their economic success was not rewarded 
with social esteem and political rights, equally impatient were 
the victims of the system, who had been awaiting a sign to 
rebel against their situation. Siiuiiarly, the intellectuals who 
had believed tliai revitaliution of the sute apparatus and 
enlightened government would undertake in-depth rcfomi. 
had at the same time spread confidence in reason and die 
critical spirit as rules for the cstablisluuciit ofa well-founded 
society. This in turn gave a new generation tlie ideological 
toob necessary to undemiine the foundations of a system 
which did not appear to confonn to the pnnciples of reason 
and justice being preached 

The French represenucives in the General Assaubly took 
the first step from theoretical criacism of the system to the 
application of their ideals, leading to the revolutionary 
transfoniiaton of the foundations on which the society of 
the diicai regiHie had been based. In the decades to follow, 
those sympathetic to the Revolution, ami liberals in otlicr 
countries, were to set in motion a process inspired by the 
same sources, the pursuit of wliich was to usher in a new 
era in the history’ of Western Europe and indeed the history 
of the world. 
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12.3 

CULTURE 


Manuel Fernandez Aludrez 


One's fint impression of the culture of Western Europe in 
the modern era is one of great splendour It was tlie cn of 
Europe's large-scale expansion into the rest of the world, of 
cultural iiioveniencs such as the Renaissance. Baroqsic art 
and the Enlightenment, of the huge religious upheaval 
represented by the Rdoniiation. and of the take-off of 
sciences known to us as the scientihe revolution. 

This cultural splendour was admittedly the preserve of the 
few; the mass ofche people inEiirope were illiterate country- 
dwellers. However, the new elitist culture coexisted with 
popular culture, wltich gradually rose through a slosv process 
of development to higher levels, where it provided a general 
background which was frequently a source ofinspiration for 
the greatest creative artists and writers. By contrast with the 
elegant poetry recited at court, there was the poetry of the 
people. rcOected iiiits songs; alongside the narratives of great 
writen who wrote for the cultivated few. wefind the popular 
tales recounted in the fantily circle. Curiously enough, it was 
during this period that drama, which appealed to both the 
culmred and the illiterate, reached great heights. The dramatist 
knew that, like his foretunner the priest in liis pulpit, he was 
conveying a message which reached all members of society. 

To sum up, an elimi culture coexisted with a popular 
culture, each having its own social base: they occasionally 
mtcnningled andwere never mutually exclusive. Infrict. the 
new culture returned to the people to renew its inspiration, 
and popular culture borrowed extensively from the elite. 
This will be the theme of this study of the culture ofWcstcrn 
Europe from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, as 
expressed in the three imin suges of the Renaissance, the 
Baroque and the Enlighteiuncnt. 

THE AGE OF THE RENAISSANCE 

The cultural movement called the Retiaisfaiice. in which 
kalian cities, mainly Florence. Rome, Venice and Mibn 
played a leading role, occurred m Western Europe between 
the middle of the fifteenth century and the middle of the 
sixteenth century. It ended in the religious upheaval of the 
Reformation- The two events should not be regarded as 
independent, with no links other than their coincidence in 
time and space. One of the fundamental aspects of the 
Renaissance was Humanism, and many Humanists were 
extremely cntical of the abuses of the Church; this prepared 
the ground for the work of the great refbnners, foranost 
among them Luther. 

Although there is no broad measure of agreaiieni among 
scholars regarding the origins of the Renaissance, there seems 
to be no doubt that it reached its height in the mid-fifteenth 


ceiHuiyand that its main centre was luly. The fact that Italy 
occupied the place it did was bound up with its close links 
to the culture of Classical Antiquity which the Renaissance 
set out to revive. Its position svas further strengthened by 
the fact that Greece, the other main heir to the legacy of the 
Ancient World, lud fallen to the Turkish Empire, forcing 
Byzantine Humanists like Chrysolotas, George ofTrebizond 
and Theodore Gaza to flee to Italy. 

One of the main features of the Renaissance, apart from 
its worship of Classical Antiquity, and especially ofits leading 
tlunken Plato and Aristode. could be said to be the secular 
tutu lakni by culture, which no longer developed under the 
supervision of the Church, or at least not entirely. The new 
generation ofscholars were no longer required to be membets 
of the clergy and the main aim of their study was not so 
much theology as a better understanding of humanity. The 

result wasdic re VI valofthetenn/(iwni;i('f 4 >,whichhadalready 

been used by Cicero in ancient Rome to refer to the pursuit 
of liiicrac liiiniiviiores, and was to be used afresh by Lorenzo 
Valla {1405-57). 

Other features of the Renaissance could be said to include 
the love of Nature, as reflected in both painting and poetry; 
the cult of the beaut)’ of the human body; the emphasis 
placed on pcnouality, so that I’irii'i came to be ranked above 
lineage: and lasdy. a keen cridcal sense, which caused people 
to reject the principle ofauthority, and an inquiringoudook. 
which enabled them to re-establish many ancient texts 
by ridding ilieni of the accumulated glosses added in the 
Middle Ages. 

Humanism in Italy 

With Humanism, we come to the very core of the 
Renaissance, with its veneration of Classical Antiquity. This 
spurred people to acquire a command of the classical 
lat^ges. both Latin and Greek. Learnii^ Latin h.id been 
a long and unbroken tradition, but this had petered out in 
the Middle Ages. The kalian Humanists sought to unprove 
their knowledge of the language, as in the case of Lorenzo 
Valla, whose book Df elegaiitih latinne linguae became widely 
known throughout Europe. The study of Greek, which 
Petrarch (d. i J74) bitterly regretted not knowing, began to 
spread with the arrival of the Byzandne schobrs. especially 
after Constantinople fell to the Turkish Empire in 1453. 

One of the outstanding features of Italian Humanism was 
the search for Classical works that had been lost since the 
fall of the Roman Empire and their publication in critical 
edidons. Discoveries of works such as these were hailed as 
major triumphs, as wlien Pogpo (1380-1459) found the 
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ircjty De iiisiiliilMic I'riiioria by Quimili.m in the Abbey of 
St GaU, in Switzerland, in 1414. The very essence of the 
Renaissance was Huiiiaiusni, with its veneration of antiquity. 

The Italian Hunumsts enjoyed the patrona^’c ofthe main 
courts, including the papal court in Rome: examples of 
patrons were the Medicis in Florence, Alfonso V the 
Magnanimous in Naples, and Pope Nicholas V and Pope 
Pius II in Rome. The result was the establishment of splendid 
libraries, such as the Vatican Library, and the fomuiion of 
new cultural centres separate from the old medieval 
universities. Tlrcsc iiicluiled the Amilaiiia Phtioiiicii founded 
in Florence b>’the Medicis to carry out new studies on Plato, 
linked to outstanding scholars such as Matsilio Ficino 
(*433-99) and Pico della Mirandola (1463-94), author of Dc 
Hij^iiune iMiiinis, which is a defence of Humanist values; the 
A(c<i<lcuiiii Ri'iiiiiiia, founded by PomponioLeto, the AuiiJaiiiit 
Stilh^iioiia. which was founded by PuiiCaiioandconcentrated 
on litcrar>’ themes: and the press set up by the printer Aldus 
Manunus in Venice, which produced outstanding critic.al 
editions ofGreekaiid Latin texts early in ilic sixteenth century. 

Northern Humanisin 

This is the name usually given to the Humanism which 
developed elsewhere m Western Europe. Its two iiuin 
proponents were the Dutchman Erasmus of Rotterdam 
(i 465-1536) and the Englishman Thomas More (1478-153 5). 
whose influence spread to the rest of Western Europe, and 
especially to France and Spain. Its strongest characteristic 
was its emphasis on religion; it combined an interest in 
classical auilion with better knossdedge of the Bible, and 
advocated a religious life more consistent with the principles 
of Christianity. 

The writings of Erasmus were widely disseminated, in 
particular his Adofiia (an anthology of proverbs from 
Antiquity), the Eiuliindiini miliiis tlinuiani, in which he sets 
out the principles of true Christianity, and the Uiwoiiwii 
iiionac, or Tlie Praise ef Folly, his most famous work published 
in 1509. His edition of the New Testament reflected his 
concern with the principles of Chnsiiaitity. 

Foremost among northern humanists were die Englishmen 
John Colet (d. 1519) and Thomas Mote, author of an 
importam. if not the most important, work of this period. 
Ltopia, m which he describes an ideal society- in a remote 
ocean isLtnd. andatthesametime criticizes the contradictions 
existing in the society of his day. 

Of special importance, in view of its links with the 
Refonnation, vv.is Gentian Humanisni, with figures such as 
Johannes Rcuchim (1443-1522). a Greek and Hebrew 
scholar, Ulrichvon Hunen (1488-1543), one ofthe authors 
of tlic Ej>Mfii/jc «>li«’nnirii;ii I'inimiK, a fonhriglit criticism of 
the conservatism of die Geiiiian univeisicies, and Sebastian 
Brant (1458-1521). whose book Djj JSW/wln/J CThe Ship 
of Fools) was in line with the thinking of Erasmus Though 
they died in the early years of the Rcfonn.itiou, tlicsc three 
authors helped to establish it as a movement. 


Humanism in the rest of Western Europe 

In France. Hununist thought led to the establishment of an 
important cultural centre, now known as die College dc 
France, which evas completely independent of the powertui 
University of the Sorbonne in Paris. The members of 


Humamsc circle included Lefevre d'Etaples and Guillaume 
Uude (d. 1540). who encouraged the foundation ofthe Royal 
Library in Fontainebleau, which was the origin of today’s 
National Library in Paris. It was this Humanist setting that 
produced G<iri;<vinia and Paiiiaxnirl, the highly original work 
by Francois Rabelais (l 494 -< 553 ). which satirized contem¬ 
porary society. 

French Huimiiisni continued to exert an influence in the 
second li.df of the sixteenth century through the work of 
twogreat writers. RunsardandMumaigiie. Pierre de Ronsard 
(1524—85), was one of die most outstanding lyrical poets of 
Western culture, with Ijis Odes, sonnets {Ij-s amours) and his 
hymns (especially the famous Hyniiie dc la mort). Michel 
Eyquein de Montaigne (i 533-92) portrays the model French 
Remissance gentleman in his ISssais, a ss'ork full of personal 
references in wliich stoicism gradually gives way cosccpucism, 
the fruit of his reflection on history and on the difTercm traits 
of peoples: his conclusion is to advocate tolerance, possibly 
the best remedy for a France which was then ravaged by the 
wars of religion. 

Spanish Iluniaiiism was initially influenced by luly; its 
leading figure was Antonio de Nebrija (1444-1522). an 
eminent Latinist, author of the first graiiunar of Romance 
languages, the Cr.iiitdlica easiellami. During the sixteenth 
century, under the Emperor Charles V, Sparush Humanism 
was stron^y influenced by Erasmus, giving rise to great 
tliinkeis such as Luis Vives and Alfonso de Valdes. Luis Vives 
left Spain as a child, and lived in France, Enj^and and the 
Low Countries. He aciedas tutor m London to the Princess 
Mary. Eminent in education and philosophy, closely in 
agreement with the dunking ofErasmus, he painted a picture 
of daily life in his C-xeteitatio liiij^uar latitute. Alfonso de Valdes 
(1490-1532) created two of the most iniponani works of 
Spanish literature during the sixteenth centuty-. namely the 
Dij/i^>i> dc las (osas acuridas cii Roma (in which his aim was 
to justify- the sacking of Rome by the troops of the Emperor 
Charles V) and the Diali>go de Meraino y Cariii. Alfonso dc 
Vald« was one of the few- Hunijiiists who depaned from 
the custom of w riting in Latin; he used Spanish to express 
Ills osvn ideas on the thinking ofErasmus, of which he was 
one of the main disseminators. 

It was this Humanist environiuent. influenced by both 
Italy and the Low Countries, which produced some of the 
masterpieces of sixteenth century Spanish literature: Lr 
Cf/csf((i.i. by- Fcniaiido Rojas (1465?-!536). who created a 
personage now know n the w orltl over; El Lazirillode Tonnes, 
by an anonymous author, a lively criticism of Spanish society 
a1th.1t time: and the poetry of Carcilasodc la Vega (1501?—36), 
who introduced It.iliaii Renaissance poetry into Spain. 

1 he arts during the Renaissance: urban planning 
and archiieciure 

The Reiwissaiice brought with it 3 new concept ofthe city, 
planned in accordance with the rules of perspective. By 
contrast with the medieval city, which attempted to reflect 
the social order by placing the palace and the church at the 
centre. s\-ith the necessary services around them -an example 
still visible today is the old city of Vitoria - the Renaissance 
sought to ratioiulizc urban space on the lines ofa chessboard, 
with a central open space, for example the Plaza Mayor, 
dominated by tlie town lull. 

It IS 111 the Renaissance palaces that die influciKe of Antiquity 
is most obvious, as in the Palazzo Medici-Riccardi (Florence), 
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the nustetpiccc of Michelozzo (1396-1492). completed in 
theuiicldleofthc fifteenth century, and 111 the Palazzo Sirozzi 
(Florence) built in 1489 by the architect Benedetto da Majano. 
It is these palaces which give Florence its predominantly 
Renaissance aspect, set in a townscape dominated by the 
cupob of the Duoino designed by Bniiielleschi. 

Half a century later, Rome took over the lead from 
Florence with the work of two great architects, Bnmante 
and Michelangelo. The result was Saint Peter’s Uasibca. its 
cupola being one of the most characteristic features of 
Renaissance Rome, in which work was pioccedii^on pabces 
such as the Palazzo Farnese. designed by S.ingallo and 
completed by Michelangelo luniself. The new tosvn-planniiig 
ideals are embodied in die Piazz.sdcl Campidoglio, designed 
by Michelangelo to embellish Rome for Charles V'l visit in 
1536. though completed a centur>' l.ucr. 

The Italian Reiuissancc tlourishnl not only in Florence 
and Rome, but also ill Venice, where the architect Sansovino 
(I4S6-1570) put the finishing touch to the Piazza San Marco 
with his nugnificent Library. 


Sculpture 

Sculpture also featured in Renaissance town-planning. 
Examples of niomimcncal sutues adorning squares are the 
equestrian statue of Cd/mic by Vcrtochio (l43i~88) in 
Venice: the statue of the condottiere Cd/wincbM in Padua, 
the work of Donatello (1386-1466). probably the 
most outstanding sculptor before Michelangelo; and 
Michelangelo's statue of Dariii, on the Puzza della Signona 
in Florence. The impressive set of statues created by 
Michelangelo for the tomb ofihc Medicis, most outstandingly 
n I^iisienw. is also to be found in Florence. Rome also 

possesses some ofMichebngelo'ssculptii res with masterpieces 

such as Li Pieta in Saint Peter’s (see Plate 22) and Afescf in 
the church of Sail Pietro in Viiicolis. 


Painting 

Renaissance painting flourished in Italy on a scale 
unprecedented in the history of art. The different schools 
included the FlorentiiK. Venetian. Mibnese and Rom.m 
schools. There was 3 host of first-rate artists such as Piero dclb 
Francesca, Veronese. Giorgione, Correggio and Titian, over 
and above the three greatest, namely Leonardo da Vinci 
(1452-1519). Raphael (1483-1520) and Michelangelo 
(1475-1564). Some of iheir masterpieces now fonn part of 
the heniagc of humanity: the Aiiwiiidiiiioii by Fra Angelico 
(El Prado. Madrid), Vie Ptimairni by BoniccUi (Florence). 
77 ir P,istiwl Owert. by Giorgione (Louvre, Ibris). Afoiw Lisa 
by Leonardo da Vinci (Louvre). Vie List Supperby Leonardo 
da Vinci (Church of Santa Maria dcUe Grazie, Milan). Vie 
Sduvl •^Alliens, by Raphael (Vatican, Rome), the frescoes in 
the Si’stine Chapel, especially Vie Lusi juilgaiiaii by 
Michebngelo (Vatican, Rome) and the equestrian portrait 
of Cliaries at MiililtKig by Titian (El Prado, Madrid) (see 
Pbte 24)- 

Thc other great centre of Renaissance painting was the 
Low Countries, under the patronage of a rich bourgeois^ 
The list ofiinportant artists from the fifteenth century onwards 
is impressive; brothers Hubert and Jan Van Eyck, Van der 
Weyden. Hans Mcmling. Gossaert, Hugo van der Goes. 


Gerhard David, Quentin Metsys, Van Orley and Antonio 
Moro. 

In tlie sixteenth century the most representative painters 
in the Low Countries, who concentrated on depicting the 
life of tire people, arc Jerome Van Acken, better known as 
Hieronymus Bosch (1460?-! 516), and Irieter Bnieghel or 
Brueghel the Elder (l528?-69). Hieronymus Bosch painted 
aseties ofpaintingsimbiiedwitha religious symbolism which 
lus never been completely decoded. Brueghel reached an 
even higher level ofaccainmem, comparable with that of the 
best lulian aitisis ofhis day. Particularly notewoithy are his 
hihi»inpftlieMi>iitlis 3 nii Peasant It'r Miy (Kuiisthistorischcs 
Museum. Vienna). 

Genmny ako produced great painters comparable to the 
Italians, such as Lucas Craiuch {1472-IS53), Hans Holbein 
(1497-1543) and, above all. Albrecht Diircr (1471-1528). 
Holbein painted tlie excellent l^irtmit of Erasmus (Louvre, 
Paris) and Durer tile jiuprcisive p.uiels of the Ewir Apasiles 
(Pinakoihek. Munich) anda self-portrait (El Prado, M.idrid). 

The Renaissance elsewhere in Western Europe 

The importance of the RenaissaiKe in the other countries 
of Western Europe depended on the influence exerted by 
Italy and the Low Countries and the patronage of the Royal 
courts. Examples of monarchs who welcomed the 
Renaissance were Henry VIII in England. Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and Charles V in Spain and. above all, Francois I in 
France. Most significant was the hospitality c.xtended by 
Francois 1 to the aging Leon.irdo da Vinci in his palace at 
Cloux near Aniboise in 1516, 

In Spain the Renaissance made itself felt more forceftilly 
in Castile dian in Ait^n. often through the intermediary 
of the universities. The facades of the Universities of 
Salaiiuaca (a masterpiece in the pbteresque style) and of 
Alcala de Henarcs (by Rodrigo Gil de Honuhon). and the 
Higher Colleges of Fonseca, in Sahmanca, where Diego de 
Siloe worked, and of Santa Cruz, in Valladolid (by Lorenzo 
Vazquez), are some of the most representative examples. 

In painting. Fernando Gallego (1440-1507) most 
oiicstaiuling of iIk Spanish painters influenced by the style of 
the North. His most important work is the aJurpiece o(Saii 
ndeHmsi' in the cathedral of Zamora. Strongly influenced by 
Italy was the painter Pedro Bemiguetc (14SO-I503). svho 
trained at the ducal court of Urbino; he is best known for his 
Aiiia-da-fi (El Prado, Madrid), though liis greatest work is the 
aiiarpiece ofhis native church of Paredes de Nava (Palcncia). 

Portugal, the first European country to constitute a 
modern state and the first to start expanding overseas, 
expressed its political grandeur in the arts in its own distinctive 
Manueline style. Named after King Emanuel 1 , the patron of 
Vasco da Gama on his great voyage to the East Indies, this 
style is exemplified in the Hieronyinitc monastery on the 
outskirts of Lisbon. A monument to the Eastern travels of 
Portuguese luvigators is the Torre de Belem, built between 
1515 .ind 1521, and one of the m.tsterpicces of sixteenth- 
century Europe. 


Music 

The Low Countries ate also important in the field of music. 
Under the patronage of the House of Burgundy their 
musicians dominated Western Europe iintil the mid-sixteenth 
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ccmury. The Royal Choir of Charles V was to become 
£tmous throughout Europe. Some of these musicians were 
invited to the main European Courts: Thomas Stoltzer (d. 
IJ26). iiuster of the Ro)^ Choir of Louis II of Hungary; 
Josquin dcs Pr« (d. ijai), probably the most outsumling 
musicun of this day, who was cantor, or choir-leader, of the 
papal choir in Rome. Most of them were cantors and 
composers. A new departure was polyphonic composition, 
Rased on a oniius Jinwis combined contrapunially with two, 
three and even four ocher voices, jachet Arcadelt created 
the madrigal for five voices. 

Probably no other field shows such a close connection 
between cultured and popular an forms. The masses 
composed by some musicians were frequently based on a 
popular song: an example is Josquin dcs Pr«’ most famous 
mass, I’Hoiiiine anae. Profane music followed suit: examples 
arc the songs of Juan del Enciiia (1469-1529). the famous 
Spanish poet and playwrigiit and author of beautiful love 
songs based on popular themes, such .u the wonderful Af<h 
rale mviirp/.»f<T/ic>f dohres, ijnefjMrri« <ni«ircr. to be found in 
the royal collection. 

Popular culture 

The splendour of Renaissance an should not obscure the 
fact tliat It was the preserve of a minority, possibly no more 
than 20 per cent of the population, and that its major 
achievements were 10 take a long time to become pan of 
the common heritage of society. According to surveys 
conducted by the French historian Le Roy Ladurie in the 
Languedoccountryside (France), only 2Spcr cent ofcountry- 
dwellers who were panics to nourial documents could sign 
their names: how many ofthem might be considered literate 
is another question. This reveals the barrier that existed 
betsveen the worid of culture and the world of the people. 

There svas always, however, a measure of intercoiiunuiii- 
cation. Group reading, for example, was conunon among 
the people, which meant that the illiterate received help 
from those who could read. The great religious buildings, 
svith their works of an and the messages conveyed by their 
sculptures, were open to all the faithful Whether lettered 
or illiterate, all listened to the preaching of the parish priest 
or pastor, who himself had n-ceived a special education. The 
an forms of folk culture developed into legends and songs, 
collected by poets and musicians who wished to draw 
inspiration from the traditions of the people. Ballads and 
court songs provide many anonymous examples of this art. 

This interchange between the two cultural fomis was 
confined to common themes such as love in its many 
variations, the fleetingness of life, the recurring theme of 
death, and sometimes major political events of grave 
consequence to society as a whole, for example, the fall of 
Granada in Renaissance Spain. Love which did not confonn 
10 rigid social norms and was thus ill-fated is reflected in 
popular songs of medieval origin which were still sung after 
the Middle Ages, (an example being the Astunan ballad. \Ay! 
mi giihiii dc esM l^illl^). 

The population of the time consisted chiefly of peasants, 
with their own customs and habits, and this was meviubly 
reflected in the work of a number of contemporary artists. 
Rcter Brueghel the Elder is a case in point. The fear of death 
symbolized by armies of corpses ovcrwhclnuiig human 
beings, the suSerings of viUagen, the events of everyday life 
(han-esung. hunting, children at play, dancing and death] 


are vividly depicted by this observant son of the soil, for 
example in his IVcdding Diwice, the Pcasuiil Wedding (both at 
the Kiinsthistorisches Museum. Vienru} and the Parable of 
ilic Blind (Museo Nazionalc, Naples). 

Tlib may well have been the period chat produced legends 
about babes abandonedin the wood who were clever enough 
to find a way of saving themselves, and amazing tales of 
infenis exchanged in their cradles, thus faUing from high 
lineage to wretched circumstances. Themes such as reverses 
of fortune, hidden treasure, ilie wonderful exploits of those 
who surmount the adverse conditions of their social 
background, were certainly not invented at the Reruissance, 
but existed already and were ttansnutted orally until they 
were wniten down. Examples are the old tales of ancient 
Spain by the sixteenth century authors Juan de Aiguijo and 
Timoneda, and the tales made popular by Charles Pcirault 
and the Conitesse d’Aiilnoy in the seventeenth century. 

Scientific progress 

Although science during this period did not make the 
spectacular progress achieved much later, which led to the 
‘scientific revolution’, new approaches paved the way for it. 
The printing press invented in the middle of the fifteenth 
century by the Gennan Gutenberg was an invaluable tool 
for disseminating scientific discoveries. 

Subsuntial scientific progress was made in three fields: 
discoveries about the earth, nunandtheuniverse Knowledge 
of the earth grew with the continuing new geographical 
discoveries not only of the Portuguese and the Spanish but 
also of navigators from all the countries of Western Europe. 

Outstanding studies on the human body were conducted 
by Andteas Vesalius {1514-64). a physician at the court of 
the Emperor Charles V and author of the book De huniaiii 
(orporis fabnea, printed in 1543. This provided a basis for 
genuine scientific knowledge of the human body, and 
superseded the erroneous anatomical theories of Antiquity 
put forward by Galen, which had previously remained 
unchafler^ed 

But even more far-reaching in impotunce was the work 
of the Polish astronomer Nicolaus Copernicus (1473-1543), 
although more than half a century' was to pass before his 
revolutionary heliocentric theory, which displaced the earth 
as the centre of the universe, gained acceptance. Some of 
Copernicus's idc.is started to spread during the 1520s when 
his C<>iHf((r,in<'/ui was published. Instrumental in this was the 
work ofhis Gennan disciple Rhetius.jV.i/rjiinpriuia, pubUshed 
in 1540, since it led Copernicus to produce a book, De 
fciv/ui<\i(iifii« r<>efesmiiii, which he had kept in secret 
for many years and which was printed the very year ofhis 
death m 1543. 


Belief in magic 

Faced with the huge gaps still existing in his knowledge, it 
is understandable that Renaissance man continued to resort 
to magical practices, in the same way as primitive peoples, 
with a view to conquering a frequently hostile mture. But 
his belief in magic embraced all human aaivitiesr.the desire 
for power, love, the battle for survival (against hunger, disease, 
pain) and unrealizable dreams (everlasnng youth). 

ThatthebeUennniagic,altlKiughcriricized,wasnotsliaken 

by Renaissance imy be due to the influence ofthe teachings 
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of dw jncieiits. who were liigldy credulous in that regard 
There were however other circiiiimances which fostered its 
dcvelopniait. in particular the widespread bclicfthat thedevil 
was constantly at work in huiiun aflairs. aided by a league of 
witches. This belief was held at the highest levels of 
Christeiidoiu. and had even spread considerably by the end 
of the fifteenth century, as is clear from the papal bull by Pope 
Innocent VllI in 14S4 Sunmiis tfcsidcranres t^fedibiis. This 
denounced the threat which the de\’il represented to humanity 
and the danger of witchcraft, nuking specific references to 
occurrences in northcni Geruuny at the time; it declared due 
the charms and spells of the evil one and liis underlings were 
such that they were endangering life in .ill ns fonns, huiiun 
beings. Lvestoek and crops. The ahmi sounded by the Pope 
was taken up by two Gcnnan Donunicans, Sprenger and 
Kramer, in a book published nvo years later, the A/a/lciis 
(the inuJifj' fiamiiiiv). Thb h.id the cfTcct of 
uiiteasliing terribles penecuaons throughout Western Europe 
for nearly two centuries, during which thousands of poor 
women were tned and burnt at the stake after a mere 
simulacnim of justice in which evidence given by children 
was admitted and torture used to extort confessions. Eminent 
figures such as Francisco de Vitoria and jean Uodin also held 
these beliefs; curiously though, the Spanish Inquuition (so 
cruel in other respects) was much more tolerant of the alleged 
phenomenon of witchcrafr, as Caro Baroja has shown. 

It is necessary’ to list the different areas of Renaissance 
culture and their great figures - in science, literature and die 
arts. But it should not be forgotten clut all this fitted in with 
one universal vision of the world, chat of the Renaissance; 
there was one comprehensive reason which brought together 
Botticelli. Marsilio Ficino and Pico della Mirandola in 
Florence under the patronage of Lorenzo the MagnificcnL 
It should also be borne in mind that Leonardo da Vinci was 
both an artist of genius and a daniig engmeer, iiiccssandy 
searching for new technical invendons; and that the great 
astronomer Copernicus was trained in Italy, the centre of 
Renaissance culture. It is in the context of this great unity 

that one should view theseriesofindividualaccomplishments 

of the Renaissance. 


THE REFORMATION 

The tuscorian who studies the Reformation concludes that 
It is one of the decisive stages in the history of Europe. 
Between the Renaissance, sutting in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and the French Revolution, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, there was probably no other event 
of such far-reaching imporunce. 

Factors contributing to the Reformation were the 
emergence of national fccLng. the resentment against the 
drain of wealth to Rome, the desire, clearly felt in 
Christendom throughout the fifteenth century, for more 
sincere religious bebef, and the growing indignation over 
the religious abuses ofRome and the worldliness of the Pope. 
As noted above, these were condemned by keenly critical 
Humanists such as Erasmus in the low Countries and Hutten 
inGcnnany. Religious observance was limited toafomialism 
devoid of spirituality The failure of the Lateraii Council, 
which ended in 1515, to produce results seemed to 
demonstrate the inability of the Church ofRome to provide 
leadetslup in organizing the profound changes for which 
Christendom cUmoured The way was thus paved for the 
Reformation, a religious movement that broke with the past. 


This histone task was achieved by an exceptional figure. 
Martin Luther. 


Martin Luther 

The biographers of Martin Luther (1483-1546) (see Plate 
3S) write about his troubled childhood and the crisis in his 
youth which made him enter the order of St Augustine, for 
fear, not of death, but of eternal damnation. At that time his 
thoughts were not of reforming the Church but of his own 
salvation. Inline with the nominalism expounded by William 
of Occam in the fourteenth century, he considered that, 
though nun was a sinner by nature, with divine assistance 
he could become worthy of grace through his own effons. 
Tlic sign of divine assisunce was to be seen in perseverance 
in good works. On the other hand, any faltering or 
succumbing to temptation - for example, to the desires of 
the flesh - could be considered by a scrupulous conscience 
to be proof of abandonment by God and. consequendy, 
proof of eternal damnation. As a professor at the Univetsity 
ofWittenberg, Luther found in the writings ofSt Paul words 
of salvation that brought him peace: ‘The just sh.ill live by 
faith'. Tliis for him opened wide the doors to Paradise. It 
was at this time that Rome issued a bull, preached by 
Dominicans, for the sale of indulgences to those who made 
contributions towards the construction of St Peter’s Basilica 
in Rome. A practice of this kind conflicted with the new 
principles by which Luther was inspired, and triggered offa 
debate on the value ofindulgenccs, which Luther considered 
to he sacrilegious trafficking in spiritual goods. This led him 
to publish in Wittenberg the jViiirty Fife Theses against the 
buU on indulgences (1517). at first dismissed by Rome as 
'a quarrel among frian’, since the publication and 
reconuTiendarions of the bull had been intended for the 
Dominicans and Luther was an Augustine. Luther then 
published a series of writings that brought him more into 
conflict with the Papacy: An Address w the A'c'lii/iry iif dir 
Geninui NjIi'iui, On the Bnbyloitinn Cdplivify 1/ the Chunli of 
Ct'd and CoiKertiiiig Chtistion Liberty, in which he laid down 
the principles of a new Christianity; justification through 
faith, a world-wide priesthood, direct reading of the Bible 
by all believers as the only basis of their religious life, only 
few valid sacraments (those mentioned in the New 
Testament, namely Baptism, Penance and Eucharist) and 
establishment of national churches under the protection of 
the sovereign prince and cut off from the authority of the 
Bishop of Rome. This doctrinal position iinniediaccly 
received widesprcadsupportiiiGennany and was condemned 
by Rome with Pope LeoXissiiingabuUofcxcomimuucation 
Evrni^ Dtun/'ir in 1520. 

Under pressure from the Pope. Charles V (who had been 
crowned Emperor a few months earlier at Aachen (Aix-la- 
Chapclle). sunmioned Luther to the Diet of Woniis in 1521 . 
In his statement to the imperial Diet, after some hesiution 
at the beginning, Luther made a bold sund on the dictates 
ofhis conscience and reaffimied all the pidalished views th.it 
had brought him into conflict with the Papacy. The 
Rcfomiation had b^n. 

This happened on 18 April 1521. The next day Charles 
V made his own deebration of religious faith, upholding the 
beliefi ofhis forebears; the imperial Diet placed Luther under 
an imperial ban, and ordered that his writings be burnt. But 
Lutlict sought rellige under the protection of the Ifrince Eleaor, 
Frederick the Wise of Saxony, in the Castle of Watthurg. 
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where he coiitinued Ins work on sprejdiiig the faith. Shortly 
after, with his translation of the New TcsumeiuintoOemun, 
Luther gave a decisive impetus to the Refonnatiou. 

Zwingli 

Another iinporunt t^ure in the first generation of reformers 
was Huldrcich (Uiricus) Zwingli (1484-13^1). a Swiss 
refomier and ineiiiber of the seciilar clergy (parish priest of 
Glarus and pre.icher at the Great Minster of Zurich). A 
Huimnisc by training. Zwingli c.illed in his Pliili<sof>hii}Cliniii 
for a return to prinutive Chnstiaiuty as preached in the New 
Testament Zwingli won over Zurich by the elotpience of 
his pre.iching; at a piiNic dispuution held tliere in 1523 he 
defended reforms even more radical than those of Luther. 

Also ill 1523. Zwingli published his liiiroiUuiii'ii 10 Clirisiuui 
Doeiriiif. He eonipleied his proposals for religious reforms 
with the Coiiimfiii,iry i>ii Tnir .lurf R,-lit;h'ii .nid with a 
tmulation of part of ihellible into the Ccniian dialect spoken 
in the cir>’ and canton of Zurich. 

The Refortiiaiion at work 

Luther’s rcbeUion .igainsc Rome, coinciding with that of 
Zwin^i. brought about a series of radical refoniis such as 
the one led by von Karlstjdt (Andreas Rudolf Bodensiein) 
in Wittenberg during Luther’s absence. These included 
liolding mass in Geniian. conmninioii with both bread and 
wine, and the abolition of clerical celibacy. There were also 
icouocl.istic outbursts. An even greater upheaval was caused 
by the private war waged by the Riiierj(li,tfi. a knightly 
movement in the iniddle Rhine. This was a group of minor 
nobles ruined by constantly rising prices and frozen rents, 
and frequendy reduced to acts of banditry. They were also 
influenced by Luther’s Adiiress 10 the KMliiy of the Ccniian 
Sation, which caused great social agitation supponed by 
Humanises such as Hutten. Their mihtar)- leader was Franz 
von Sickingen. After some initial successes, von Sickingen 
decided to besiege the .archbishopric of Trier in i $23. The 
failure of the siege spelled his rum. 

Two radical refonns stand out in terms of their scale and 
consequences: the Peas.iim’ War in 1524 and 1523. and the 
emergence of the Anabaptists during the 15305. 

The Peasants’ War has been taken as a model for the uprising 
of the peasantry against feuilal lords. Its iiuin figure was the 
pastor Thom.is Miinzer. It lirought together a whole range 
of oppressed social groups, not only peasants, but also miners 
and even craftsmen from the poorest urban guilds, such as 
sveavers and carders. The result svas a iiussive and violent 
iipnsmg that swept through die Black Forest, Alsace and Upper 
Swabu.In iheend.puttiiig thcirrcligious disagreements behind 
them, the allied pnnees criished the rebclsinaseries ofpunitive 
expeditions and skimiislies culniiiiactng in the Battle of 
Frankenhausen (l 525) The repression was savage, inline with 
thecxhonacioiis ofLutherhiiiisclf{hiswork. 4 o«'''f'/ir 7 Iiirt'/(i^ 
and Mnidcroiis Hordes played a key role), who feared that liis 
religious refonnation would be overwhelmed by an avabnche 
of social ch.-inges 

Ten yean bter, another religious movement, that of the 
Anabaptists, which also had serious social implications, 
developed in Geniiaiiy. ptiiiurily in the episcopal city of 
Miinster. The Anabaptists held die city from 1535-7, and 

unposedafomiofprimitiveconuiiunisinuiidertheieadcrship 


of John of Leiden. Again the allied pnncei, setting aside 
their religious difTereiices, put an end to 3 social revolution 
foigcd by the heat of the Refonnatiou. 

The spread of Lutheranism 

Tlie Refonnation had by then spread to much of central 
Gcniiany, under the protcaion afforded by its princes. 
Frederick the Wise ofSaxony was the first to protect Luther. 
He was followed by Philip, tlie Landgrave of Hesse and 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, which took 
Lutheranism to both c.istcrn and western Prussia. At the end 
of the thirties, most of northern Gennany had also embraced 
the Refonnation, which made itself felt mainly in imperial 
cities such as Strasbourg. Nurenibcrg, Ulm. Magdeburg and 
H.movcr. it soon made inroads westward into the Low 
Countries and eastwards into Bohemia and Poland. In the 
nonh. it complcneiy swept away the age-c^d CathoUc faith 
in the Baltic St.ates (Denmark, Sweden and Norway), thus 
remforcii^ national feeling in each of them. 

hiaddition to its geographical expansion, the Refonnation 
spread through society not only through the exhortations of 
refonned preachers but also thanks to many Humanists and 
anists won over to its cause, who made use of the printing 
press to disseuiinaie their ideas widely on pamphlets and 
woodcuts. They included outstanding artists such as Cranach 
31 x 1 Diirer. Of capital importance was the fact that Luther 
took his religious creed to the people by translating the Bible 
into Geniiaii. reflecting the popular speech of housewives, 
tradesmen at work and cluldren at play, in order to make 
use of the most evcrj’day e.xpressions. 

Calvin and Calvinism 

John Calvin (i 509-<>4) (see Pbte 36) is the great representative 
of the second generation ofrefoniien. In 1521, at the time 
of the Diet of Worms, at which Luther stood fast in his 
rebellion against Rome. Calvin was only a boy of 12. Shortly 
afterwards, he began his studies at the College dc la Marche 
in Paris. Combining scholastic and juridical disciplines, he 
obtained a sound training in classical languages (Latin and 
Greek). tlicolog>. the humanities and bw To begin with, 
it seemed that he would coiitimie along the Humanist path 
traced by Erasmus, when he published his study on Seneca’s 
treatise Dr clenientia in 1532 at the age of 23. But a great 
change occurred in Iris life when he had to leave Paris because 
of his collaboration with the Rector. Nicolas Cop, accused 
of hemg mfluciiced by Luther. This marked the beginning 
of the second stage of Calvin's life {1534-41) dunng which 
he wandered about, first in France and bter on in exile. 
During thwe years, he wrote his great religious treatise 
ChrisMiiiU- religioiiis iiisiiiiiiio. probably the most important 
woik pnblislied in the sixteenth century by the refoniiers. 
It was preceded by a letter to King Franfois I of France, 
urging him to stop persecuting the refoniiers. 

While in exile, he went for the first time to Geneva, at the 

request ofthercfonnerFarcl; but as he encountered difficulties 

m imposing liis religious itleas he went to Strasbourg, where 
he lived for three years (1538-41) Presently, after a change 
in power in Geneva, the doors of that city were again opened 
to him. Thus started the last and most important stage in his 
life, marked by the establishmem of a model religious 
comnmnity which was destined to become extremely 
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Wicluit two iDonchs of his returu to Geneva, 
Calvin drafted a set of ecclesiastical ordiiunccs esubhshini: 
ihebases ofthe rehgioiis atul ntoral lit'e of tlie city. He remained 
faithful to his idea that the Church should be independent 
of the civil authorities, and tliat religious pnnciplcs should 
pciinc.ite the daily life of its citizens. 

Calvin taught in Geneva until his death in (564. and 
throughout that period he did nuich more than create a 
model ofa reformed religious coniimimt>'. As he cook a great 
interest in education, true in chat respect to his initial training 
as a Hununisi, Calvin also orgunzed the Academy in Geneva 
where future preaclien inspired by his religious principles 
were trained with inissioiurs' fers’our. This accounts for the 
extensive disseiiiiiiaiioii of Calvinism, which in the 
succeeding decades spread through iinich of France, where 
It was well received by the minor nobility (the I lugueiiots), 
through the Low Countries and through Scotland, where it 
found a le.tder with a strong personality: John Knox. 

Anglicanism 

Anglicanisinwemthfough threeihstinct stages, the first under 
Heim VIIl'vho brokessith Rome, the second under Edward 
VI who tooka radical Calvinist sunce, and the thiril. following 
the brief restoration of Catholicism by Mars’ Tudor, under 
Queen Elizabeth, who showed a certain dcgrceofeclecticism. 

Ill 1533 Heim-Vlll enacted the Hh ef Suprcm.it)’, which 
placed the Church ofEngbnd under the State, thus following 
the example of the Gennan Lutheran princes and the kings 
of Denmark and Sweden. He then began to persecute 
opponents ofthe new religious policy, executing men ofthe 
highest moral cahbre such as Bishop John Fisher, and the 
Chancellor and great Hiaimnist Tlionias More. For the time 
being, however, there was no more tlum a religious schism. 
Generally. Hcnr^’ Vlll continiieii to uphold the Catholic 
doctrine, including episcopal primac>’ over the priesthood, 
dius abiding by the title Dtjaiticr oI'iIk Ptiiili coiaferrcd upon 
him by the Church of Rome at the beginning of his reign. 
In that capacity he signed the death penalty against Lambert, 
who had refuted the value of the sacrament of marriage, 
sapng that he did not wish to reign over heretics. But in 
socio-economic matters, Henry VIII was true to the 
Rcfoniiation; he dissolved the monasteries, which changed 
the coiine of history in England, and established strong tics 
between the Kiiigand the new class enriched from confiscated 
monastic property. 

Under Edward VI (reigned 1 > 47 - 53 ) «he Anglican schism 
became radical: the B.'.'l: .;f Cv/mihvi Pmyt'. clearly inspired 
by Calvinism, was instituted by law. Under his successor, 
Mary’Tudor (reigned ty53-fi). Catholicism was restored for 
a short period, during which there was a return to bloody 
religious persecutions In 1558 Queen Eliz.ibcth restored 
Anglicanuiii. on hues more akin to those established by her 
father. Henry Vlll, although the Priiytr Bivfewas reinstated, 
the episcopal hierarchy was maintained, .mdanciem religious 
ceremonies, including the ordination of priests and the 
sacraments of baptism and communion, were continued. A 
measure of scepticism on the Queen's part probably led her 
to take this ecleaic approach. Inany event, the new religious 
situation triggered resisunce and revolt; a particubrly serious 
uprising occurred in 1570 in die northern counties; tilts 
developed into a real religious war with international 
implications, in which a Catholic King. Philip II of Spain, 
supported the rebels. 


THE BAROQUE ERA 

Without any real break with the past, there was a gradual 
cliaiigc in Western European culture, so that by the end of 
the sixteenth century Europeans felt themselves living in a 
completely different aunospliere from that ofthe Renaissance 
at its height. The change is probably most visible in the aro, 
in which the canon of beauty ofthe human body clunged 
from .1 higli degree of Idealization to pronounced naturalism. 
Botticelli's and Titian's idealized feminine figures were 
repl.u’cd by Ribera's beggars and Velazquez's dwarfs (sec 
Plate 37}, By coimasc. in the sciences ilwre was no break in 
continuity in the scientific revolution upheld by Copernicus. 
Between the Renaissance and the Baroque era there was. in 
the arts, a tra11siti011.1l style known as Maiiiicrim. It should 
also be noted that the so-called baroque culture was not the 
preserve of the C.itlwlie countries, as ifoninstrucdonsissued 
bytheCoimcil ofTrent. but embraced all ofWestern Europe, 
thus including the works of Rubens and Rembrandt. 
Shakespeare and Cervantes. Likewise it was incontestably 
the golden age of Spanish culture, with leading figures such 
.1$ Cervantes and Velazquez, the pbyivrights Lope de Vega 
and Caldcton de b Barca, the poets Quevedo and Gongora, 
the painters Zurliatan. ILibera and .Murillo and the sculptors 
Gregorio Fcm.indcz and Montahes. 

The question arises whether ditferences are discernible 
between the southern model, Italian or Spanish, and the northern 
European model. In France one can see that a rationalist 
school of thought (represented by Descartes) acted as a brake 
on the Baroque movement, soon tepbeed in the middle of 
the seventeenth century by the classicism which prevailed 
at the court of Louis XIV, as is obvious in the paintings of 
Nicolas Poussin, by contrast with the work otliis contemporary’ 
VeLizquez. Classicism isalso to beseenin England, an example 
being Saint Paul's Cathedral, designed by Christopher Wten 
and conipioted between 1675 and 1710 l^latc 38). A 
coinpanson between north and soiitli explains why die model 
Baroque church imposed by Vignola in the mid-sixteenth 
century (the chutdi of the GesCi in Rome) (see Plate 39). 
with only one nave and many side chapels dedicated to local 
saints, was unacceptable to the rest of Refomiation Europe. 

The Counter-Reformation 

The term Counter-Refonnation has been used, with 
reservations by some historians, to describe the religious 
movement that occurred ss’ithin tl»e Catholic Church as a 
reaction ag.iinst the Refonn.ition. Its surting point can be 
regarded as the Council ofTtent. which, for historical reasons 
within the Catholic Church, could not be held until 1545- 

Tlie lengthy duration of the Council (eighteen years) and 
its two inteniiptions are indicative of the many difFicuhies, 
not least policic.il. that had to be overcome. These included 
the swings in relations between Pope Paul HI and Charles 
V. and the resumption in 1552 of war between Spain and 
France, further complic.ited m 1556 by the outbreak of war 
between Pope Paul IV and I'hilip 11 . 

Despite these setbacks it can be said that when the Council 
came to an end in 1563 its achievements were genuinely 
substanual Risii^ above its previous sitiution of confusion 
and uncertainty, the Church of Rome came out of the 
Council sirongei. prepared to stand firm in Europe anti even 
to recover some lost ground, a cask wliich was assigned 
basically to a new religious order, the Society ofjesus, founded 
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by Saint Igiiacius of Loyola in 1540 and composed of 
theologians of the stature of Lainez and Saliiieron. 


The IlalUn Baroque 

One of the main focal points from wluch baroque art spread 
was luly, with striking achievements in town-planning, 
painting, sculpture and music. 

In urban development. Rome took tlie te.id by building 
a scries of avenues decorated with obelisks, after the 
rnnodclling of the city ordered by Sixtus V (1585-90) and 
continued by his successors throughout the seventeenth 
century. Beautiful squares and fountains were designed 
primarily by twogri*at artists: Bernini aiKlDorroiniiu. Bernini 
(159S-1680) was responsible for building the colossal 
coiomude planned to link St Peter’s B.asilica to the city as a 
symbol ofa self-assured Church. Ofthis period are theTrevi 
Fountain (f-ciifmiij di Tmn) and that of the Four Rivets 
(FcniMiid da Fiumi) m the Piazza Navona. one of the most 
beautiful in Rome and a monument to the genius of Bernini. 
Borromini (1599-1G67) was the architca ofSt Agnes’ Church 
(Sant'Agnese) which also stands on Piazza Navona. It is 
possible that we have here a change from the conservative 
Baroque represented by Bernini to a new, more innovative 
form. Carlo Argan suggests that in a dialectical interplay 
ll’clhnucliauuiig (world's understanding) was to replace 
UbfusaiiidiJHmig (life’s understanding). It may well be that 
the scicndlic revoluiion of infinite space investigated by 
Galileo was to be paralleled by a new conception of town- 
planning, as envisioned by Borromini. In any cventthe works 
of Bernini and Borromini are combined on the Piazza 
Navona. the prototype of the new Rome built under the 
papacy of Urban Vlll. 

It is perhaps in painting that tlie major break with the 
Reaaissance can be seen, with the shift from idealism to 
naturalism, which did not disdain - on the contrary, it rather 
seemed to seek - ugUncss as a model. A taste was created for 
very sharp contrasts, giving rise to the tenebrist school of 
strong (hian'seum in which parts of the human body were 
highlighted by being inundated with light and surrounded 
by shadows This produced special dramatic cITccts, 
particularly impressive in paintings of martyrs and saints, as 
in the masterpiece by Caravaggio (l 569-1609) Dcaili rlir 
(Louvre). But it was in sculpture, and with Bernini, 
that Italian art again reached heights reminiscent of the age 
of Michelangelo Bernini’s great work Ecstasy of St Teresa 
(Church of Santa Mana dcUa Vittoria. Rome) expresses the 
resurgence of Catholicism alter the Council of Trent. 

As in the other arts. Italy also led the way in music. The 
Roman school produced Palestriiu (1514^4), with whsim 
polyi'honic music reached its pinnacle As the author of 
nearly loo masses, numerous motets and Magnific.its for 
several voices, he holds a place oflionourin religious music. 

The Spanish Golden Age 

This is one of the highlights in the history of Europe in 
modern times, like the Renaissance in Italy or the 
Eniighteiiineni in England and France. In atciiitccmre. the 
stanii^point was the building of the monastery ofSan Lorenzo 
del Escotial, completed in 1584 and a masterpiece ofjuan de 
Herrera, after whom the Herreran style m Spain is named. 
This blends together not only the impressive mass of gr.iniie 


architecture but also the natural surroundings of the 
Guadarrama range m vvliich the monastery stands. Dometukos 
I'heotokopoulos (El Greco) was one of the most outstanding 
artists diiniig this transitional period. He was bom in Crete, 
educated in Venice, where he was influenced by Tintoretto, 
aiKl was attracted to Spain by the artistic centre that developed 
under the patronage ofPhilip II around the Escorial. However, 
his conception of art was not to the king's liking, so he 
withdrew from the court, and settled in Toledo, where he 
executed his greatest works of art: the Epolio (Cathedral, 
Toledo), the Utirial ofthe Cottde de Oigaz (St Thomas’s Chapel, 
Toledo), and the splendid St IldefiHiso (Hospital de la Candad 
at lUescas. Toledo) imbued with an exquisite spirituality. All 
these masterpieces ate examples of Spanish mannerism. 

josedc Ribera, one of the niostfaniousscveniccnth century 
painters, was born in jativa (Valencia), but the best of his 
work was done in Naples. He isone of the most representative 
painters of European baroque art as iiuy be seen from his 
Chibf'oted Uoy (Louvre) and the hiniacultiie Cotieepiioii 
(Augustinian Convent, Salaimnca), both masterpieces of 
seventeenth-century painting. 

The religious note also runs through the work of another 
of the most outstanding Spanish baroque painters: Zurbaran 
(1598-1664), the painter of the senes of Carthusian or 
Hieronymite friars, all clad in white or dark blue habits, of 
the Carthusian monastery of Jerez (Provincial Museum, 
Cadiz), and the sacristy of the monastery at Guadalupe, 
Caceies It is also characteristic ofanotherofthegreat Spanish 
painters' Murillo (1617-82). famous for his paintings of the 
loituatuhie Concepiioii, such as the one at the Hcnnitage in 
Lenif^rad, although his paintings of child beggars (El Prado, 
Louvie. the Munich Pin.tkothek) are also worthy of note 
It is likewise obvious that some of the paintings of the great 
Velazquez, such as 71 ie Christ in the Prado, were of religious 
inspiration. 

It is the religious note which is the salient feature of the 
best ofSpanish baroque sculptures An example is the work 
of Gregorio Fernandez (1566-1656), especially famous for 
his Fhais for Holy Week, such as (hose in the collection of 
the nmscuni m Valladolid, which exhibits one of the 
masterpiccesdcpictingthc body ofthe dead Christ stretched 
out on a sheet. Soinethingsiinilarcan be seen in the sculpture 
of Juan Martinez Monuhes (1568-1649), the best 
representative of the Seville school, especially for his 
representations of the Passion in which he combined 
naturalism with classicism, for example his Crnci^a, in the 
Cathedral in Seville. Also in the work of Alonso Cano 
(1601-67). creator of one of the most beautiful statuettes, 
tlie Itimiaatlaie C<'(iff/)»i(>n (Gran.ida Cathedral). 

Di^o Velazquez (1599-1660) took the lead in interpreting 
other subjects, such as court life or nmhology. As royal 
p.iintcr to the court of Philip IV, his ideal subject was the 
royal family and especially the king himself He produced 
splendid portraits such as the Eqiiatriaii Portrait if Philip IV 
and the Etjuestn<m Portrait f Pniicc Baliasar Carlos (both in 
the Prado). He also painted nudes and mythological themes, 
such as 77 /c Toilet of Vemis (National Gallery , London) and 
the Tiiuiiipli if Bacchus (El Prado), in which the drunken 
revellers stand out even more than the strapping semi-nude 
youth rcprcsentii^ Bacchus. Mention may also be made of 
three ofVelazquez’s masterpieces; The SarviidcrofBrrda, The 
Spinners and The Maids of Honour, all in the Prado, making 
It one of the greatest picture galleries in the world. 77 ie 
Snrrtiider of Breda captures a historic moment of the then 
all-powerful Spanish Empire during the Thirty Years War. 
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Tlie^iimcrs, which injy be considered^ tnbuie lo the humble 
category of spinners and weavers, contains the first signs of 
a new technique for capturing light, which Velazquez 
perfeaed in his best-known work, Tltf Maids of a 

painting of the court, with the king and the queen, princes, 
ladies of the court and jesters. Much more than a painting, 
this is one of the most important art masterpieces of .ill time. 

Ill music, this period was distinguished by the composers 
Antonio de Cabezon (d. 1568) and, above .ill, Tomas Luis 
deVictoria (1540-1608), the leading representativeofSpaiiish 
polyphonic music, a worthy conceiuporary of the Italian. 
Palestrina, and the Netherl.inder, Orlando di Lasso. With 
his Offkiiiiu drfwiaaniiu dedicated to the dowager empress 
Maria. Victoria introduced a mystical fervour into imisic, 
which indicates that he was influenced by a coiiteiiiporary 
conipatnot, San Juan dc la Cruz. 

In the literature of this transitional period, mystical 
Lterature stands out with two great figures. San Juan de la 
Cruz (1542-91) and Santa Teresa (i 515-S2), The lyrical poet 
Friar Luis de Leon (1527-91). who, following in the steps 
ofHoracc. w'asuncontestably the most classical puct of nature, 
describes the banks of the Tomics in his native Salamanca, 
where he was a well-known professor at die uiuvetsicy. 
Persecuted by the Inquisition. Friar Luis left a record of his 
harsh experience in one of his major works. De las iiambirs 
de Crisia, in which he denounced the cruelty of the 
Inquisition. 

In 1599 a book was published which was to give rise to 
many others in a similar vein. Its tide was GiizmdiidcAlfaraclic 
and its author Mateo Aleman (l 547-1614). The picaresque 
novel, which had a forunner in El lazarilla de Taniirs, was to 
reach its apogee in the seventeenth century. This new literary 
genre, fully in accordance with baroque aesthetic tastes, was 
poles apart from the pastoral novels or novels on kiii^it- 
erraiitry $0 much in fashion in the preceding period. 
Practic^y all Spanish baroque writers, such as Francisco dc 
Quevedo (1580-1645) in El Busiait. and Cervantes in 
Riiinmcfc y Caruidilla, tried their hand in this5.vnrc. 

Also in the context of reaction to the actifiaal style of the 
pastoral and chivalresque novels should be placed the great 
work of world literature. El iiigeniasa hidalgo Don Quijaic dc 
la Maiieha. by Miguel de Cervantes (i547-i6!6). The folly 
of Don Quijote, interspersed with brief moments of 
thoughtful Humanism, the buffoonery of Sancho Panza 
combined with a vein of conmion sense, the adventures and 
imsadventures ofboth characters, culminating in situations 
that the reader finds alternatively hilarious or distressing, are 
in fact a representation of how a genius viewed the drama 
of his country tottering on the brink of decadence. 

During the next decade. Cervantes concentrated on 
writing a series of shon novels, las Navtias Ejeniplares. some 
of outstanding quality: la Ilwtre fiegi’iia or La Giianilla, 
RiiKonete y Conadillo. and Lus eoh'tiiiios dc hsperros Cipiaii y 
Berganza. 

Francisco deQuevedo (1580-1645) isanothergreatwmer 
of the Spanish golden age. An eminent satirist and moralist, 
and a sublime poet, he also excelled as a novelist with the 
picaresque novel mentioned earlier (Ef Dnsf.lri), and other 
novels such as L’S Sue'ios and La liora de wdas y lajarinna con 
seso. A fervent patriot, he uniquely mirrored Spam s 
inexorable decline in his poetry. cspeciaUy in his sonnet 
Mire las tnnras dc la patria nila. 

Lope de Vega (1562-1635) gave a national sump todraiua. 
He sets the scene for a host of historical characters, and in 
panicular for typical examples of country folk. Some of his 


plays are interspersed with music and songs which giveihcm 
an air of great modernity, exaniplcs being FJ v’llaiia eii sn 
nneiii or Zai niha de plaia and Fneiilcotvjiuia. one of the most 
famous, which liighli^tcd the oppression of feudal lords. 
Outstanding among the more than 400 comedies attributed 
to him are La esirella de Sevilla, probably based on the trial 
of Antonio Perct, F.l eaiallera de Olmcda, a comment on a 
beautifiil popular romance. Penbdiicz yelrameiidadarde Ckana, 
in which he again deals with the theme of feudal oppression, 
and Eimejaraliahlc, elrey, which may be regarded as a criticism 
of the prevailing system of royal favourites and popular 
monarchism. 

Less prolific than Lope de Vega, but no less important, 
was Calderon de la Barca (1600-81), author of the two 
nusterpieces of classical Spanbh drama: lai I’ida es sueila and 
El alcaide de /Udanica. The fonner is imbued with a 
philosophical note rcmiiiiscciit of Seneca, which is very well 
reflected in its title, while the btter deals with the subject of 
honour, as it was understood at the time. Calderon seeks to 
present a new social model to replace the country squire, 
whose poverty and vain pretenuoiis liave made him a subject 
of ridicule; the model he finds is the rich honourible villein, 
exaniplary in his social behaviour and unbending in his 
defence of moral principles. 

Lastly, among the host of other seventeeiHh-century 
dramatists mention should be made at least of Tirso de 
Molina (1579-1648). particularly as the author of a drama 
whose subject was taken up by great numbers of writers: 
El bnrladiH dc Sa’illa, on the erotic adventures of Don Juan 
Teuorio. 


Northern baroque art 

The fact that baroque art went beyond the frontiers of 
southern Europe, wluch was Catholic, can be seen from the 
inipact [hat it had in both Delgiuni and Holland, which 
produced artists of renown such as Rubens and Rembrandt. 

The work ofRubens (l 577-1640) must be set against the 
splendid background ofthe court ofBrussels during the reign 
of Isabel Clara Eugenia, the favourite daughter of Philip 11 . 
A court painter and also a diplomat. Rubens produced a vast 
number of paintings which can today be admired in the iiuin 
museums of Europe; also in Antwerp, the city in wliich he 
chose to live and whose churches contain several of his best 
paintings. Here visitors can see the fine mansion (Rubens’ 
house), built between 1610 and 1618, duringthe brief period 
of peace in Europe before the Thirty Yeats War. Perhaps 
the most famous painter ofhis time, he worked for the courts 
in Central Europe. The series of paintings commissioned by 
Queen Marie de Medicis. especially the one entitled 
Debarqmneiii de Marie de Medicis d Marseille, constitutes one 
of the most notable collections of the Louvre. 

So prodigious a painter inevitably created a school. Two 
among ns members were Van Dyck(i599-*64i)andJordaen$ 
(i 593-1678). Van Dyck equallcdand even surpassed Rubens 
as a portrait painter Famous works are his Eqnesirian Palraii 
if Fraiicisea de Mmcada (El Prado) and Panrait of a Ccmxse 
Lady and Her Daughier (Musee dcs Beaux Aits. Brussels). 
From 1632 onwards he lived in London, and became court 
painter to King Charles 1 . His outstanding portraits of the 
king can be seen in museums such as the Prado, the Louvre 
and, of course, the National Gallery in London. 

While Van Dyck was a kind of aristocratic Rubens, 
Jordaens portrayed the people in a cheerful smiling vein, as 
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cjn be jeen in Tlic Siiiyr<iiu( Pciuiuiis (Mujcedcs Bcjux Arts. 
Brussels). 

Without any doubt, however, the painter of great geiiiiis, 
the creator of superlative art. came from the Dutch school. 
This was Rcnibrarult (1609-69). who despite lus production 
of an impressive scries of masterpieces ended his days ruined 
and in debt. Highly moving in lus religious paintings, such as 
his Des(eiii frimi ilif Civss (Ihiukorhek. Munich), he was abo 
uiuque in liis ability to portray the society in which he lived. 
77 /f S^vitpliiig Qffkbils cf ilic Dr.ipcrs’ GiiiU (Rijksiiiuseum, 
Ainsterdani). the in.isterpiece ofhis ohiage. is fiinous precisely 
because it c.iptutcsthepsychoK^ of the clur.icters it depicts. 
77 rf Xigliiiivich (K.ijksniuseuni. Ainsterdmi) and Hie AiuiMiiy 
Until (The Hague) are some of his best known works. 
Kembrandt's entire production consists of in.isierpieces 
enveloped as it were in a golden aura, unprecedented in the 
history of art. 

The Dutch School counted among its members several 
ouisunding artists; ccnrr painters such as Franz Hals 
(1580-1666) and Adriaan Van Ostade (1610-85). The 
landscape painters Van KuyscLu-l {1628-S2) ami Hobbema 
(1658—1709) still e.xcrt an intliience centuries btcr. Rarely 
has the verdant bndscapeofthcLowCouiitrics beendcpictcd 
so taicliiully as by Van Ruysslacl's brush; rarely has gfiirc 
panning produced a work like tlut of the S(liiM>liiunicr. by 
Van Ostade (Louvre); rarely, perhaps never, has anyone 
succeeded in painting interiors so chafed with poetry as 
VenjieerofDelftinhiS /4 Yi'iingWiiiuui Siainiiugato i^iigiiial 
(National Gallery. London) and, above all. iii his masterpiece 
the/l%.> 7 .y 7 ’ai;i/m^(Kunsthistorisch<rs Museum. Vienna). 

Shakespeare’s England 

Another ot the leading cultural centres at the time was 
Shakespeare s England. It should be borne in mind that 
Willi.iin Shakespeare (1564-1616) was an ex.ia contemporary 
of Lope de Vega, and th.nt he died in the same year is 
Cerx-antes. 

Throughout his ocaiive work, which took drama as a 
gaire to heights never achieved before, can be seen the main 
features of the society of tlut lime, prevailing not only in 
F.ngland bui also ihroughout Western culture. His plays are 
usually divided into the historical pb>-s based either on the 
ancient world, as injuliin Orour. ot on English lifteench and 
sixteenth century history, as in RUluirJ III and Hfury V; 
comedies (such as Tiivifih Night and A Mithmuiiur 
Night's Difiim)-. and tragedies, five of wliitli stand out as die 
greatest and most lanious. jiul have passed into the world 
cultural heritage: Rmiicc .iiirf Jiiliri, Hiimlri. Oihelh. M.kIviIi 
and King Uar. 

With regard to the portrayal of love, Slukespearc like 
others broke with die old traditional system of arranging 
marriages without the consent of the future spouK-s. This is 
the conclusion to be drawn from one ofhis most popiibr 
works. Riwci* and JhUci. Hints of belief m magic may be 
found in M,t(hfili. with his dialogue with the witches (The 
Weird Sisters, hand in hand ) though this iiuy be no more 
than a concession to popular scntmiciit. With reference to 
the new schools of thought connected with the scientific 
revolution. Hamlet's reply to his friend Hor.itio (There arc 
more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt 
of in your plulosophy") is .also worthy of note. 

It was not only Shakespe.ire's pbys that reflected the cultural 
environment in England at the turn of the century. 


Shakespeare's nch vein ofpoetr>'inade him one ofthe greatest 
poets, not only of the English bnguage, but of all Western 
ailturc, p.irticularly in his iiicomprable series of sonnets. 
Other authors who produced works worthy of note during 
that period in England were John Lyly (1552-1606). a 
draiiuiist and novelist, whose novel Eupliiics and its baroque 
eupbiiisiii intluenced Shakespeure himself; and poets such as 
Philip Sidney (1554-86) and Edmund Spenser (1552-99), 
authors of A rtadia and The Faerie Qiieeiie respectively. Above 
all, there was Beiijonson (1572-1637). the greatesi dramatist 
alter Shakespeare, author ofthe famous pby P’n/pii/if. The 
other great English author of universal renown during 
the seventeeiitli century was John Milton (1608-74); 
when mfinii and blind in 1652 he dictated his masterpiece 
Paradise Lost. 


The scientific rcvoliiiioii 

The scientific revolution, the earliest ofthe revolutions 
and one ofthe greatest events of modern limes, culminated 
in the sevenieemh century, one century before the political 
and industrial revolution It was the starling point of 
uiimterriipted progress in science - and ofits inseparable 
companion, technology. The principle ofdidaciic teaching 
was discarded in favour of using critical judgement as 
a tool to learn more about human beings, nature and 
the cosmos. As noted earlier the first advances of the 
Renaissance were made in the field of astronomy. It was 
here, thanks to Copernicus, that the greatesi progress 
was made during the baroque period, with the discoveries 
offour great figures, the Dane Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), 
the CctmaiiJohannKepler(t 571-1630). the Italian Galileo 
Galilei (1564-1642) and the Englishman Isaac Newton 

(1642-1727). 

Early- in the seventeenth century the fortunate invention 
of the telescope by a Dutchman, lippershey, helped 
astronomy to make gigantic sindes. Galileo perfected the 
telescope in order to e.xplore the sky. From 1610 onwards 
he nude reimrkahle iliscoveries suchas the satellites o0upiter. 
the galaxy of the Milky Way, the craters ofthe moon and 
sun spots. As a result of his obsersations he published the 
IXaUtgtt st'pra i due sisteiiii del mando. in which he countered 
the old Ptolemaic conception of the E.irth as the centre of 
the uiiivcne in a perfect and immutable cosmos. According 
to his new vision ofthe cosmos, E.irth was pan of an infinite 
world whose unsurpassed m.irs el was tlut oflife. undergoing 
constant clungc. from birth to death. 

Prool that the Book of Nature was written in mathematical 
characters was amply demonstrated by the EngLslmuii Isaac 

f<e\viminlmbookPriii<ipiaXhvheiuaiiealM,>sifhiacN.uiiral,s. 

published in 16S7. in which he fonnubted his three laws on 
movement and. above all. his well-known univeisal law of 
gravitirion; bodies attratteach olherwith a force proportionate 
to the product of ilK-ir mass and inversely propomoiuce to 
die square root of the distmee sep.iraring them. 

It was against this background that the new scientific 
method was applied, and a vast corpus of philosophy 
developed, by two outstanding figures, the Englishman 
Francis Bacon (1561-1626) and the Frenchma'n Rene 
Descartes (1596-1659). Francis Bacon rejected the syllogistic 
Aristotelian method adopted by medieval schoolmen and 
sail in use in most European universities. Arguing the need 
for a new method which would advance knowledge, he 
soughi to achieve this in liis book Noi-mw Oiganam. published 
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in 1620. winch poi tbiwatd 2 new table tor the proper 
classificaiioii of known phcnuiiieiu and for promoting 
knowledge by means of the inductive system. He based his 
system on pennaneni observation and, consequently, on 
experience, in this way he discarded the shackles imposed 
by theoretical syllogism. 

Descartes, the famous mathematician, who abandoned the 
study of astronomy in order to avoid conung up against the 
intolerance oflkome, was the founder ofthe radonaUsischool 
based on a rigorously cmical method. In his Diuimnc 011 
Afci/n'J he laid down the rules for obuining a rigorous and 
precise knowledge of things. Taking as his basis the principle 
of systematic doubt, he wrote that any statement that was 
not clearly demonstrated should be rejected. This consciiuied 
an unmistakable break with the medieval schouliiicn's 
principle of authority. 

CLASSICISM AND ENLIGHTENMENT 

Wc now come to a period of a great intellectual leadership 
in Western Europe, represented by classicism, which began 
in France under Louis XIV, and the Enlighteiuneiu. wluch 
spre.id throughout Western Europe during the eighteenth 
century. 

The France of Moliere anti Racine 

During what Voltaire called the Age of Louis XIV, France 
assumed a leading role in Western Europe, not only politically 
but also in the am and literature. There was a return to the 
nonii, dictated by reason, as advocated by Descartes: this was 
a return to classicism, in a form directed by the State through 
the Royal Academies founded and patronized by the 
government of Louis XIV. There was even a return to the 
art of Antiquity, as may be seen from the landscapes of painters 
such as Poussin and Claude Lorrain. embellished with ruins 
reniinisceiii of the classical world It was during this period 

that Mansart (16*6-1708) erected the classically syiiunetfical 

dome ofThe Invalidcs in Paris. 

CUssicism in the ansand literature retleaed the absolutism 
of Louis XIV’s policy. Both Uossuet (1627-1704) m his 
Oniiums Owebrci. and Boilcao (1636-1711) in his Aripccii.jiy 
sought to subject rhetorical or poetic inspiration to specific 
rules- The cultural environment was tctitiiig to become over- 
ngid, but new hfc was breathed into it by the genius of the 
draiiutkt Jean-Dapiiste Poquelin, better known as Molicte 
(1622-73). Moliere dared to attack the flaws in society m 
Tafr„(rc. in which he denounced abject baseness sheltering 
behind false respcctabilitv In tlie &<iiigwis geniilhoiHme lie 
satinzed the folly of a tmdeimn aping the fashions of the 
nobility. In the AUdem he cnucized mamages of 

coiivcniciKC and in Les Jeiitmrs saittiiics he ndiculcd the 
pedantic women to be found at the Coun ofVenailles Like 
Shakespeaie, he was also an actor; in fact he died on die stage, 
while playing the invalid in the Mtiladc imagiiiain. 

The most perfect tepreseiitadve of French classicimi was 
Jean Racine (1639^). educated at the Jansemst school of 
Poit-Royal, which exeeQed in teaching the Greek clasics. 
An admirer of Greek tragedy, in wlucli he found the faulism 
which was also typical of Jansenism, he consecrated almost 
all his work to the revival of the great themes created in 
Antiquity by dramausts such as Ennpides and epic poec such 
as Homer, in his plays such as Phedre and 


The third French draiiuiist of the tune of Louis XIV, 
outst.indiug also as an innovator, was Pierre CoriieiUe 
(1606-84). His work was generally inspired by historical 
iliemes, t.iken both from Antiquity and from the Middle 
Ages, for example. Horatc and lx Cid, based on the famous 
elevenih-centuiy Spanish warrior, which won great acclaim 
m Pans in 1636. three years before Racine was bom. 

Blaise Pascal (1623-62), an exact contemporary ofMolierc. 

was nut only a remarkable man of science, but alsoa profotind 
thinker and brilliant writer; he defendedjansenisi principles 
in Lcs Pwi'iiieiaks. aiul .it his death, left an inipottant work. 
Us Pciisecs, which established Ids rcpuurion as an endnent 
philosopher. 

Je.m de La Fontaine (1621-95). a short-story writer and 
poet, is the most famous writer of fables in the entire modern 
period. His Comes won general admiration at th.n time, 
tliotq’h his Fufifo, for which he became a member of the 
French Academy, were his most important work. 

Madame de Sevigne (l626-<j6) is the best known writer 
of the epistolary ^inr, which she cultivated to perfection. 
Her letters described, better tlian any historian m her day. 
life at the coun of Louis XIV and, in general, noble society 
of the time. 

Francois de Salignac de la Mothc-Feiielon (1651- 
1715) should be noted if only for his uiastcrpicce. Aixiiiurrs 
dr TrUiiiaqiie. published in 169^, which set the court 
against him because of the new ideas on government 
chat he advocated by contrast with the absolutism of 
Louis XIV. 


The crisis of European conscience 

The patent failure of Louis XIVs international policy called 
the validity of absolutist government into question 
throughout Europe, and provoked a profound moral crisis 
in France which became widespread at the turn of the 
century. Paul Hazard described it as ‘the crisis of European 
consciousness’, which was to herald in the age of the 

Enlightenment-Thebasicprinciplesunderlyii^ the European 
edifice, namely religious beliefs, the didactic teaching ofhistory. 
and even a luiinber of customs which had been consecrated 
by time, were called into question during that period. 

At the same time, European culture, which had for 

cemunesbeen influenced by the Mediterranean world, began 

to seek new sources of inspiration elsewhere. Without any 
doubt. Newton in Enffland and Leibniz in Geniiaiiy were 
ushering in a new era. And not only were the voices of men 
of science being heard, but consideration was also being 
given to new political systems and new individual values, 
enshrined in constitutions. Briefly, a new future lay 
triumphaiidy ahead Tlie political, social and scientific model 
chosen tius time was not taken from the Roman world 
but from Northern Europe. A very profound change was 
taking place, and was to manifest itself throughout the 
eighteenth century. The spirit of the Enlightenment was 
coming to the fore. 

The Enlightenment 

The Enliglitennient came between classicism and tlie French 
Revolution. One of its most characteristic features was 
rationalism, proclamied by Descartes during the previous 
century. First appearing in England, to the accompaniment 
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of a peculiar social phenomenon, Freemasonry, che 
Enlii'hcenmcnc then spread to France. France became the 
mam centre on the Continent, since French vvas the Language 
by which it was transmitted. Its culminating cultural 
aclkievenient was the French Eiuydofiidic (see Plate 40). 

England lakes the lend 

The Peace of Ryswick (i(>w) and tkit of Utrecht (1713) 
proclaimed to all Europe the suprciiucy of England over 
the France of Louis XIV; it was ako the triumph of the 
first nation to achieve domesne political stabilir)'. establish 
a parliamentary system and recognize some of the rights 
of the citizen. Europe was also provided with a poliucal 
model, based on the thinking of the eminent political 
philosopher John Locke (1632-1704) in his Tiin Tirailscs of 
Ci'ixrumciH. 

TIk innovating impetus given by Eiiglaiki can be seen in 
the work of writers dumig the first luit' of the eigliteeiith 
century such as Daniel Defoe (1660-1731), die author of a 
book which rapidly became fiunoiu, Ridniisoii Cnrsi'e, iiiwhich 
he dealt with the theme of man alone against nature: and 
Jonadian Swift (1667-1745) wlio. in Gullim's Tioveh, gave a 
lesson in tolerance by narrating Gulliver's successive encounters 
with different peoples raring from giants to dwarfs, witli very 
different customs In 7JicBf5(;‘"V(>fr,i.John Gay (1685-1732) 
replaced the iradidoiul courtiers %\idi prostitutes and petty 
thieves who sang popular songs railicr tiun the artificial anas 
beloved of craditiuiul opera. The freshness of these contrasts 
licips to cxplaiii the influence exerted by England on the 
conunent throughout the eighteenth century, beginning with 
France and spreatling elsewhere. 

English iniluence also nude itself felt at the loftiest levels 
of thought and ethics during die eighteenth century. In the 
field of political theor>', in addition to Locke. reference should 
also be made to wniers such as David Hume and Adam 
Smith: and among men of action, to the group, headed by 
Thomas Clarkson and William WJberfbrcc. who spoke out 
in favour of the abuhtion of slavery. 

David Hume (1711-76) continued in the eighteenth 
century the Eii^ish empiricist school ofthoiight represented 
by Francis Bacon during the previous century. His 
empiricism, formulated basically in his Treoiisc on Hmuau 
Saiiirc. consisted m reliance on the senses, in which the self 
became a set of successive perceptions. This was to lead to 
scepticism about human ability to know metaphysical tmths, 
which, as we will see. caused Kant to react by producing his 
K/itik der fciiirn otnuinfi (Cniique of f*urc Rtason). 

Adam Smith (1723-yo) became the great innovator of 
economic thought with the publication in 1776 of his hquity 
into rfic Natunand ilie Causes of the H-'calili of S’mioiis, in wliich 
he abandoned the previously accepted concept of wealth 
based on the possession of precious metals in favour of wealth 
based on the production of goods, thus establishing the 
foundations of modern political economy. 

Mention should also be made here of the anii-slavery 
campaign of a group of Quakers led by Thoims Clarkson 
and William Wiibcrforce. which began in 1783 Their long 
stmggle was sustained by profound moral beliefs which finally 
triumphed in the English Parliament m 1792 and spread to 
other countries throughout the nineteenth century. 

Most significant in eightccnth-century England was the 
creation of Freemason^, which was destined to exert a great 
inthience on Western culture. The Grand Lodge was founded 


in London in 1717 and the coiuticutio ns drafted by Anderson 
ini723.0rganizedasaphilanthropicalsociecy,withmitiatory 
ritesandsecrecmeecii^s and deliberations-which frequently 
incurred the hostility of the established authorities - it was 
soon spread from England to the continent through 
businessmen, diploniats and the nuliur^’. 

The French nnidel 

Owing largely to the use of the French language, which had 
become the second language of almost all other European 
courts, and, above all, owing to the great influence of French 
writers ofgcniiis, France established the model of enlightened 
thought which spread throughout Western Europe in the 
course of the century. This cultural supremacy was based on 
the work of three writers: Montesquieu. Voltaire and 
Rousseau; and on a monumental production embodying all 
the aipiratioiu of the Hiilightenmenc - the Etcydopfdk. 

Charles Louis dc Sccondat, Baron dc Montesquieu 
(1689-1755) Breaily influenced thinking dunng the first 
half of the eighteenth century by the social criticism 
contained in his Lcitres pcrsoiies. Here, instead of the 
traditional account ofa European travelling among remote 
peoples, he presented the comments of a Persian traveller 
arriving in Paris who is aiiuzed at the strange things that 
go on in the West. In this way he was able to put across 
harsh criticism of both the monarchy and the church. Even 
mote influential was his De I'Esprit des lois, in which he 
advocated a new political system based on the separation 
of executive, legislative and judicial powen. in strong 
Contrast with the absolutism of France under Louis XV at 
che time when it was published (1748). 

Francois Marie Arouet, better known as Voltaire 
(1694-1778) is wichoui any doubt the key figure of che 
Enlighcennient, who exerted iniluence over the culture of 
his time as no one else had done since Erasmus. A member 
of the wealthy boutgeoisie, he was educated by Jesuits and 
soon distinguished himself by his attacks on all types of 
conventionalism and on the Church. His first satirical poems 
led to his imprisonment in the Bastille. In 1726. he sought 
refuge in England, impressed by its culture and political 
structure which made it a haven offreedom Hesubseqiiendy 
nwinuincd friendly rebtions with Frcdenck II of Prussia, 
the epitome ofan enlightened monarch. In 1753 he withdrew 
to Femey, a castle near the Swiss border where for the next 
quarter of a century he reigned as the great patriarch of 
European culture. In 1778 he returned in triumph to Paris, 
only a few months before his death. As a thinker, he was 

pninatlyapopubrizcrofideas.forexample.mhisDirti.nififl/ir 

phihsopliiqiie and his coniribiiUon to the Eiuydopcdie. He was 
the author of a historical draim, Hciinadc, and a satirical 
poem, but is best known for his novels and historical works. 
Foremost among these arc Lc siede dc Lmis X/l^and above 
all his Essiii'jiir/rs itii'cnncll'espntdes naiioiis {17^6). in which 
he defended a new vision of history which is stiD valid today; 
his a^umenc was th.it one should study institutions and 
human rights rather than royal figures. 

The third penon of international sunding in eighteenth 
ccniutv France who had a great influence on politics, culture 

andsodety.wasJean-JacquesRousseau (1712-78). Hemarks 

agreat ideological turning-point which foreshadowed nuny 
of the issues that were to arise dunng the iilncicenth century 
In 1750 he took part in a competition held by the Academy 
of Dijon on the subject of whether the restoration of the 
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sciences Jiid the arts hjd helped to improve the mores of the 
times. Rousseau put forward au argiiniem. which caused an 
outcry, to the effect that civilization was hanntul .md that 
man should return to a state of nature. He thus put on trial 
the cisalization of his time; and continued to do so in three 
other books which had a major impact on contemporary’ 
society, namely Lit tioimllc Hcloise. Bnile and. above all. his 
key work. Du Miirai nniitl (1762). 

The emphasis lie laid on sentiment was in line with early 
romanticism, just as his search for a new cdiic.itioiul system 
found an echo in the educational refonii advocated very 
shortly afterwards by the preat Swiss thinker Pestalozzi 

(1746-1827). 

The Hiuydi’peiiic may be considered as encapsulating the 
philosophy of the eighteenth cenrury. It was die work of a 
team headed by d'Alembert and Diderot, begun in I7ji and 
completed in 1764. whose publication by instalments svas 
awaited with bated breath by cultured Western public 
opimon. Its forerunner was Pierre Uayle’s (1647-1706) 
DictMiiiaire hisiorujiie el cnri>]iic. written from a ratioiulist 
standpoint. The elite of French intellectuals wrote articles 
for the Eiuydopedic. so that it reflected the most recent 
.advances in science and technology and contemporary 
ideological, social and ethical thought. The EiHydupcdic 
became an ideological cool for cransfomiing society and a 
weapon for breaching the struaures of the iiiKini rcffme. 

One of the French scholars svhobest represented the spirit 
of the Enlightenment was Gcoiges*Louis Lecicre. Comte 
de Buffon (1707-88). a keen naturaUst who wrote a forty- 
four volume Hisioire Saturrile. A model of scientific 
popularization, this put forward the theory that each 
zoologicalspccies had its specific habitat; Buffon wasa worthy 
contemporary ofthe great Swedish naturalist .Carl von Linne 
(1707—78). incontestably the greatest naturalist ofthe century 
and the author of Sysfmw S'juiiiic and Ptiiknopliia Boiauica. 

France's contribution to science in the eighteenth century 
also included the work of Antoine Laurent de Lavoisier 

(1743-94), tegardedas the father ofmodenichemistty’because 

of his research on oxygen 
Germany takes over the lead 

The seventeenth century, particularly the first half, was for 
Gennany a dark age ravaged by a scries of wars. This 
accounted for the relative Lick of creativity in the sciences, 
literature and the arts. Even so. names stand out such as that 
of Hans Jakob ChnstolTel von Grimmekhausen (1610-76), 

author ofaninterestingnovel£)fr<ilpciifciirrlic/tf5/mp/izisf»imu 

(The Adventurer Simpticissimus) based on the Thirty Years 
War. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1717). the Sr«t 
scientist and outstanding thinker, was the forerunner of the 
powerful Gemian upsurge in philosophy, and a worthy 
contemporary of Newton, with whom he shared the merit 
of discovering differential calculus. Perhaps influenced by 
the progress achieved in iiucroscopy asa result ofthe mvendon 
of the microscope by the Dutchman Leeuwenhoek 
(1632-172J). Leibniz developed his thesis on monads as the 
true atoms of nature’. The most outstanding Gemian 
reprcsenutive ofthe radonalist school, he clearly influeiiccd 
Kant and. above all, subsequent Geniwn idealist thought. 

Ill art. important examples of baroque architecture date 
back to the end of thr seventeenth century «id continue 
well into the eighteenth century, not only in Gemiatiy but 
also throughout Central Europe. Great edifices arc to be 


found in Havana, Austria and Bohemia: Prague ism fact one 
of tlie most reiiurkable urban complexes of the baroque 
period. The most outstanding baroque architect was Fischer 
von Erlach (1656-1723), whose masterpieces include the 
magnificent Karlskirchc in Vieniu. the Austrian Nadonal 
Library - especially the Room of the Emperor Charles VI 
- and Schbnbrunii Palace. In Wurzburg Palace, Balthasar 
Neumann (1687-1753) built a splendid staircase and one of 
the most rcpresciiuiive chapels </late baroque in the mid- 

cightecnthccncury. Lukas von Hildcbrandt (1688-17*5) built 

one of the most beautiful pal.ices of Vienna, the Belvedere, 
for iIk famous soldier-prince Eugene ofSavoy. Further north, 
mention must also be made of Poeppehnann’s Zwinger in 
Dresden, and of the work of Andreas Schliiter (1664-1714) 
in Berlin, above all his equestrian statue ofthe Great Elector. 
The superb abbey in Melk (Austria), the Theatiiierkirche in 
Munich and the Klosterneuburg in Vienna are all striking 
examples of baroque an. 

It was howeverinliterature andniusicihat Gennan culture 
took the most impressive lead. In literature there emerged 
a genuinely Gemian movement, Sinnn wid Druiig, which 
was a reaction from French rationalism and is esident in the 
work oftsvo ofGemiaiiy's most universal eighteenth century 
svriters. Goethe and Schiller. 

Johan Wolfgang vonGocthc(t74y-t832). one ofthe most 

ptomincnc figures of world literature and author of /'oiisf. 
headed the Siirnn iiiiW Dr<in^> iiiovenient with his early literary 
works, for example his play Gviz wii Bciiuhiigeii (1773). 
based on the character of the famous Renaissance robber 
nobleman. Wcrtlicr, his novel on the ill-fated love of an 
adolescent driven to suicide, was wtinen at this dmc. and 
foreshadowed wh.at was later to be the ronuntic movement. 

The wntings of Goethe, including the longdranutic poem 
t-aiisi on which he worked to the end of his life, iii.ide a 
major contribution to the forging of Gemun culture and to 
its liberation from theiiifluence c/the French Enlightenment. 

Next to Goethe came aiiotlicr great eighteenth century 
German writer, Johann Chnstoph Friednch von Schiller 
(17J9-1S0S), a wonderful poet and above ail a first-rate 

dramatist. His first play, Di>il<i«<>cr(77ii’Ri'W)ci5)fiillyrefleaed 

the Siimii imii DiiVig movement With the play D<'n Cnrfus 
(1787). Schiller created the drama in defence of freedom: 
while it distorted the historical character of Phibp II. it was 
CO make its own way in history, and in particular inspired 
the opera that Verdi wrote a century later on the same subject. 
Trained as a histonaii. Schiller liked to take his charaacn 
from history, particularly the history of modem times, 
examples being Mary Stuart and Wallenstein 

Ihe powerful Gemian philosophical movement which 
emeigcd at the end of the eighceenih century drew a great 
deal from Herder’s historical diought. This maybe seen from 
Herder's Idcrii xut MiiAuopliif det CtCsehicUtc der Meitsililieii 
(1784), in which he aigued ih.it history is nothing but the 
devciopiiu'nt of ratiorality, for example the onward inarch 
tofreedoni. 

Immanuel Kant (1744-1804) is one of the most prominent 
world intellectual figures of ail time. He was the father of 
Gemian idealist thought, dominated by figures stich as Ficliic. 
Schellii^ and Hegel, who bring us up to modem times. Kant 
provides us with a flawless philosophical system in which 
ethical and religious values have an important function, and 
which was to offset ihc drift towards the scepticism and 
maierialism that ineviubly were brought in its train by the 
hedonism of the Enlightennient. The 1780s saw the 
development of Kant's pow erful line of thought in his three 
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flindjiueiiul works the Ktitik da rciiiai Vaiiiiiift. 1781 
(Critique of Pure Reason); the Knlik da praktisthai yaiiiiiifl, 
1788 (Critique of Practical Reason) and the Kritik da 
Uncihkriifi, 1790 (Critique ofjudgenicnt). 

Gensuiiy made an enormous contribution to both 
philosophy and music. The eighteenth century was tiK time 
ofgreat composers such as bach. Handel. Haydn and Mozart. 

Johann SebaHianbach (1685-1750) and George Frederick 
Hiindel (1685-1759) dominated the musical scene in the fint 
half of the eighteenth century, altliough Bach lurdly ever 
left his home in Leipzig, while Handel moved to England 
where he became master of the orchestra of the court in 
London (i7ij). The genius of these two musicians was 
matched by the passion for music which gnpped the small 
courts of the Genii.in princes and the court of Frederick II 
of Prussia, for whom Bach composed priceless works; 
he also composed for the Margrave of Brandenburg 
The Brjiidailmrif Cmi(cnt>s (i7.2i)- Bach was likewise an 
outstanding composer of sacred music, above all his fiinous 
Passii'ii ludt dill {■riiiigclieii des Miittk,uis (1729). 

The second half of the centur>’ was dominated by the 
^mus of two Austnan musicians: Haydn and Mozart. Franz 
Joseph Haydn (i7}2-i8o9). the founder of the modern 
ssinphony and a foreiuimer of modern music — DeeiJiovcn 
was oneofhis students -produced music inspired by popular 
themes familiar to him from childhooii, when had he lived 
in humble rural circiimsunces. and from his adolescence in 
the streets ofVjcnna. After spending thirty-years iij die service 
of the Esterhazy Einuly, he settled in England in 1791 where 
he soon triumphed and was awarded on honorary doctorate 
by the University of Oxford: this was the beginning ofa 
great creative period in which he composed among other 

masterpieces D»fSrf;.v^»«(The Creation), based on Milton’s 
PjMdisc Lvi. 

Towering head and shouldcn above this impressive host 
of musicians was Wolfgang Amailcus Mozart (1756-91), one 
of the few cliild prodipes to achieve success as an adult The 
historian may indeed use the term 'genius' with reason when 
passing judgement on Mozart's creative work. He was the 
founder, together with Haydn, of the classical symphony, and 
also composed a series of superlative operas, the most 
outstanding of which are Lc di Fifin'. Di'ii Cioi'aiiiii, 

Coil/an lime and Die Ziiii/irf/?c'7f, obviously inspired by 
freemasonry. Rcle.ised from the despotic court of the 
Archbishop of Solzhuig in 1782. he composed one of his 
masterpieces; iit C Minor for two keyboards (K. 426). 

m which his prodigious contnpunul icchiuque was used to 
maximum dranutic effect. It was during the lost five years of 
his life tliat he composed the series of great opens mentioned 
above: Le Sozicdi F(i,w<)(i786) based on Beauiturdms' play- 
shown two years before in Paris; which lud created a furore 
with ICS mesuge eff social revolt; Dm Gi.mmin'(1787), based 
on the drama by Tiiso dc Molina, in which tlic humorous 
treatment of the amorous adventures of ITonJuan Tenorio 
contrasts with the terrifying eruption of the statue-ghost; G>si 
fan iiitie (1789). written in Vienna at the nine of the French 
Revolution; and Dir Ziiif»-t(l.irf (1791), inspired by freemasonry-, 

as noted above, and the first genuinely Gcniun opera. 

The contribution of Southern Europe 

The outstanding achievements of other countries in the 
eiglKecnch century should not obscure the contrilnicion of 
the southern peoples, who also played a nouble role in the 


Renaissance .ind baroque periods. Suffice it to mention the 
philosopher Vico, ihennisicun Vivaldi and the painter Goya. 

Gi.iinbatiista Vico (1668-1743} was the fini to fomiulate, 
in his Sfiema Snt'i’o, a comparative theory on the evolution 
of history. Iiis fuiuimienul principle being the great unity of 
die huiiiJii race. Vico considered that there arc laws which 
governed the vicissitudes of human life and its evolution. 

A conienipor.iry was Antonio Vivaldi (1678-1741), the 
Venetian musician with whom baroque music reached its 
peak. His marvellous portrayal of nature in his Tviir Seasons is 
more than simply .1 description of natural phenomena; it is a 
pensive work, which shows that Vivaldi imerpreied the book 
ofiuiiire not only m imthcmaucaJ. but also in musical tcmis. 

Ill Spain, iIk Enlightenment went through three stages. 
During die first, the leadii^; figure was P. Benito Jeronimo 
Feijoo (i676-i7f>4), a professor ai the Univenity of Oviedo 
whose teachings were also disseminated in his writings, such 
as his Tcatfiy ciilko iiiiii'ersal and his Cartas rniJrViU in which he 
set out the mam problems ofhis time. 

The mid-cighieenth century saw the construction of a 
masterpiece of European atchitccturc. the Plaza Mayor in 
Sabmmea. the work of Alberto Churriguera, Andres Garcia 
de Quinones and others, which has coninbuied to placing 
Salani.inca among the towns fonning part of the heriugc of 
hiimauity-- 

Durii^ the third stage, the Spanish monarchy, alarmed 
by the aftermath oftlic French Revolution, ceased to support 
the Spanbh Enlightenment. The result was the persecution 
of its most notable figure. Caspar Melchor de Jovellanos 
(•744~f8i r), author of the In/oniir sohre la leyAgraria (Report 
on Agrarian Law). Active in the arts was the sculptor Francisco 
Salzillo (1707-81), creator of exquisite .\aciimeiiios in the 
Napolitan style and ofthe religious floats for the Holy Week 
(Murcia). Lasdy. that period also saw the rise of a painter of 
genius Francisco de Goya (1746-1828). whose early work 
will be covered m this chapter. His first tapestry cartoons 
show us a checrfijl, opcuiusdc Goya who depicts popular 
themes; the pot-seller. pLiying blindmaii's buff. After the 
illness that m.ide him deaf in 1792 and cut him off from 
others bodi liis spirit and his painting became sombre. Even 
so he produced admirable court portraits such as 77ir Faniily 
4 Charles ly (El Prado). The \akcd Maja and The Clothed 
Maja (both m El Prado). Of this period is the impressive 
fresco 77ie MIradc 4 Saint Aiiilioiiy (San Antonio dc Flondi, 
Madrid). The War of Independence, which brought Spain 
into contemporary- times, was a source of inspiration for 
some ofhis most iinportam puimings such a: The Second 
•y May mod ill Madrid, which depncis the struggle of the 
people ofMadrid against Napoleon’s troops; The F.xeaition 
tV the Dcfaidas 4 ^ladiid. an awesome painting of the 
horror of lepression by the viaor; and the horrifying series 
ofengiavmgs Disasters 4 U ’.ir, With these works produced 
by tlie genius of Goya Spain took its place in the modern 
\s-orld. 


Elitist culture and popular culture 

Elitist and popular culture iuicracicd consi.mtly with each 
other throughout modern times, as can be seen in all fields: 

reli^on. the artsandliterature. The Peasants'W.irinGemiany 

and the Aiub.iptist movcinent in Munster were no more 
than popiiku forms ofthe Refomiatioii advocated by Luther; 
similarly, albeit m an attenuated fomi. the Spanish Illuminati 
were .1 popular reflection ofErasmus’s thought, championed 
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by miellectuals such as Alfonso dc Valdes A dcuilcd analysis 
ofRabelais' work shows howfrcqucntly rcfcrencestoclxsical 
culture and popular views went land in hand. Kabelais 
combines erudition with colloquialism, which niighi even 
have seemed shocking to people at court, in quips such as 
. . you have much more strength in your tcetli and more 
sense in your bum than ever Hercules had in liis whole body 
andsout',inC<iij.Hi»i»<i inart.aloiii^idc painters 

who represent the acme of culture, such as Raphael and 
Titian, there are others, such as Urucghcl the Elder and V,an 
Ost.ade, for whom popular customs were the sole source of 
inspiration. Evidence ofinteraction between popular culture 
and the elitist culture during the Baroque period is not hard 
to And. Examples ace the songs and festive gatlienngs in 
many of Lope de Vega's comedies, such as El riiAiil/rni dc 
Olmrdi’ and El iMiiii) ci$ sit riiicAi, The witches’ scenes in 
Shakespeare's Alacl’Cfh, or the drunkard in Shakespeare's 
Slim'who wakes up a gentleman, a trick played 
on him by a lord, are clearly linked to popular themes in the 
same way as some ofCcrvaines's IW'ivlasejiiiipliircs (especially 
IA iliisrir/nyfiiiit and L>i^'iiii»i/I>i). It should .also be borne in 
mind that Teniers' tapestry cartoons depicting rural themes 
were destined to adorn the houses of the great. 

It might seem (hat elitist culture and popular culture were 
^rthest apart during the era of classicism and durii^ the 
Enlighiennient. Yet it was during those periods that there 
was a fashion for the tales of the Comtesse d'Aulnoy and of 
Penault. most of which were inspired by popular le^nds 
such as children lost in the woods or orphans ill-treated by 
siepmothcn. It was again at this time that John Gay composed 
The Bfgiir’t Openi, in which the characters were drawn from 
the most humble classes of society rather than from the court 
or from the great historic themes of Italian Opera; and that 
La Fontaine wrote his Fables, also based on popular themes 
In tuni. as the spirit of die Enlightenment spread more and 
more to the popvibrionat large, it effectively destroyed many 
superstitions such as the belief in witches. Witches were 
burnt at the stake throughout tlie sevemeentli century, and 
it was only the spirit of the Enliglitciunent which gradually 
put an end to the practice. 

Lack ofspace prevents us from looking into the interaction 
between the centre and the periphety by which ideological 
imiovaiioiis were spread despite the obstacles cncouiiiered. 
Generally speaking, it may be considered that the courts 
were always centres ofinfluence. the most significant example 
of which was probably the French court, in particular 
Versailles. New ideas were spread by books and also to some 
extent by engravings. Obsaclcs were encountered in the 
form of both political and religious censorship: suffice it to 
think of the implications of the Index of Forbidden Books 
imposed by Rome; the actions of the Inquisition under the 
Catholic Kings, and state ceiisorsliip. In other cases, inertia 


itself acted as an obstailc, as shown by die English historian 
Elliott in respect ofEuropc’s acceptance of the idea ofa new 
wodd after Cokimbiis’ dscovery; Elliott describes diis as a 
difficult process of assimilation. 
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EAST-CENTRAL EUROPE 


Antoni Mqczak 


THE CONCEPT OF EAST-CENTRAL 
EUROPE: THE REGION'S UNITY AND 
DIVISIONS 

Discussions concerning this part of Europe as a whole are 
chiefly related to the recent past or to the present, and niostl)' 
irrelevant to the epoch in question. In the early Modern 
Age. differences within East-Central Europe were much 
more marked than whatever its countries might have had in 
common. Relations with the West were not yet the major 
unifying factor so characteristic and important in the last two 
huiKired years or less. In the epoch in question, the couunon 
factor in East-Central Europe was social and political 
institutions characteristic of the society of onlers which had 
fully developed in the West; rights ofproperty and 'freedoms' 
which panicubr estates and social groups had enjoyed there 
since the High or Late Middle Ages. In the west, this par 
of Europe bordered on Geniian parts of the Roman Empire 
of the Gcnnan Nation: to the east, it extended towards 
Muscovy where Western institutions hardly developed. 
Through union with Poland and influenced by Polish 
institutions, Lithuania with her extensive Ruthenian 
possessions was also a part of East-Central Europe as it has 
been defined here. 

in the founecmh-sixieenih centuries, the southern part 
of the region was being conquered by the Otioimns step by 
step. Their progress cowards and beyond the Danube marked 
the cndofindepeiidenc Christian principaliciesand kingdoiiu. 
The Turkish conquest stopped tlie devciopiueiic of societies 
of orders with their representative institutions wherever they 
had taken root. It createda unique social and political system 
based on an unequal coexistence of Isliiii and Christian 
avilizations. It also deeply clianged the countries beyond 
tlie limits of direct Occonian influence. What remained of 
theChristian part wasa rich mosaic ofecluiic groups, customs, 
religions and soaal systenw. If any generalization is possible. 
It may be said that the State in this part of Europe did not 
exert a unifyn^ cultural influence on its subjects — with the 
notable exception of the eUtes. 

There is no exact date opeiung the modem period ofEast- 
Centrai European history; Western oceanic discoveries 
remained irrelevant (and for some time largely unknown) 
to tliesc pans. As the dramatic fact of general importance the 
batdc of Mohacs (i9-30 August 1526) may be singled out. 
This victory of the Turks over an army led by the Jagellon 
king, Louis 11 of Hungary, had multiple consequences; the 
Ottomans became (until at least i6yy) a direct factor of 


continental politics in Europe; this battle activated an 
agreanent of ijij between tlieJagellons and the Habsbuigs 
which, upon the childless death of Louis, offered to the latter 
dynasty the inheritance of Bohemia and Hungary. The 
competition between both families was thereby settled in 
favour of the House of Austria; the chances of a Jagellon 
empire were doomed. 

The Refomution had been bom m Bohemia in the eariy 
iifteenihceniuty (john Hus, d. 14I j), but becamea European 
pheiiomenona hundred years later thanks, directly, to Martin 
Luther active nearby in Saxony and Thuringia. In a few years 
it made itself felt between the Carpathians and the Baltic, 
and in Hungary as well. In 1525 the Teutonic Order State 
in Prussia was declared a secular Duchy, the nucleus of a 
future major European power. At that time. Eist-Cciitial 
Europe increased substantially to the east; the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, a cluster of lands, mostly Ruthenian and 
Orthodox but also Lithuanian and (superficially] Catholic - 
in personal union with Poland - was adopting Polish 
institutions and in 1569. a union act signed in Lublin created 
the Polish-Lithuanian Comnioinvealth. In a few decades 
Lithuania became a mattire society of orders with the 
chaiactetisiic eastern doniiiiation of the landed gentry ot'cr 
towns. On the otlier hand, the conquest of Novgorod by 
Ivan 111 (i47S-y4) destroyed the easternmost city-republic, 
hitherto strongly connected with the Gcmian Hansa and 
with the West in general. 


THE ECONOMY 

In the third decade of the sixteenth century, only a few 
structural traits of luodeni East-Central Europe were already 
visible. Bohemia and Silesia in the Middle Ages were 
cconoimcally advanced compared to Poland and pa'rticularly 
to Lithainia or the Lower Danube basin, and would renuin 
so. As far as German lands, were concerned, Sixony had an 
economiclcad over Brandenburg and Pomerania. However, 
the economic development of the West began to influence 
the eastern part of Central Europe in various ways. What 
had began as an increasing interdependence between Ccmr.il 
and Western Europe, from the bter seventeenth century 
changed into a unilateral economic dependence. 

Probably the most disputed question is the Baltic trade in 
grain and in raw materials (timber, ashes, hemp). This 
conunerce was gaining momentum in the sixteenth century 
until the commercial, monetary and political crisis of 
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1619-20). Exchange, chiefly ofWesieni iiidusiru] goods, was 
sdniubted by capital from The Netherlands. While areas 
intensively e.xporting grain ilimugl) Baltic ports were liinitnl 
to the basins of navigable rivers (Oder. Vistub, Nieiiicn. 
Dvina), the conusierci.il influence of the principal seaports 
(Szczecin/Stettin. Gdansk/D.inzig. Konigsberg, Ifiga) was 
much wider: denund for western goods was growing far 
br^'ond the areas exporting direedy. It continued to increase 
after the 1620s when the trade b.itance cb.ingetl for tlie worse. 
There was also an active tr.tde between the B.altic zone and 
tite eastern Balkans and Istanbul; conspicuous goods but, in 
the seventeenth century, also potash were brotij^t iwrthwards, 
Armenian. Jewish and Scottish merchants wctc active there. 

The Ualric Zone had no substantial source of precious 
metals but .inactive balance of Its foreign trade. In this respect 
thesi.xteeiiih and early seventeenth century brought a boom: 
a great demand for Baltic productsaiid increased opportunities 
for transit to and from the East (Muscov^', Central Asia. 
Turkish dominions). 

The pars ofEast-Ccntral Europe which remained bcyoixl 
the reach of Baltic coimnerce developed a trade in oxen: 
Hungary first ofall, Rudienia and Ukraine. Moldavia, Little 
Poland Western demand was increasing because of urban 
development, and herds of oxen were brought to Silesia, 
Saxony and the Rhine valley, as well as to Austria (Vieniu) 
and to Venice. A land route between Istanbul and the Baltic 
through Kamieniec Podolski was continuously used by 
merchants of diverse origin, from Armenians to Scots. 
Precious metals were brought to the south-east in addition 
to woollens and other Western goods, while Polish- 
Lithuani.m nobilit>' offered a market for silks, cold steel and 
other products of oriental cr.iftsmen. Metals, chiefly lead and 
silver, were being extracted in Upper Hiingaiy (today 
Slovakia; also copper) and Bohemia. Capital poured iii from 
Upper Germany (Augsburg) and the mining regions 
developed fast. This silver production had stimulated the 
European economy before American silver arrived. From 
the mid-sixteenth century the ihalcr (from Joachimsthal; 
tlieiicc dollar) became the standard silver coin all over Central 
and Northern Europe. On the Dalmatian shores of the 
Adriatic. Diibrovnik/Ragusa played a crucial role in 
ftinnelling the Balkan countries' raw materials (wool, hides, 
and $0 on) to Italy. The Ottomans encourageti this trade 
because of its active balance and in 1593 established the free 
port ofSplit/Spalato. 

Agriculture was strongly diversified between the Baltic 
and the Mediterranean Basin. Even before money rent spread 
in the mote remote pans of the Baltic Zone, labour services, 
and serfdom, had been imposed - probably because this was 
the cheapest and easiest way to secure to the landowners a 
marketable surplus of grain and a substantial income. 
Wherever money rent had been widespread from the 
thirteenth century, the peasants wctc exposed to usury and 
in some regions (that is, Livonia) their personal freedom 
became limited in the fifteenth, because they were (or were 
expected to be) deeply in debt. 

A double feedback was at work in this connection. For 
one thing, weak urban development discouraged the 
introduction of money rents and the feeble circulation of 
money in the countryside hampered the development of 
towns; for another, increased coercion and the legal 
dependence of the pe.isantry upon the nobles severely limited 
the increase of urban population and. consequently, slowed 
down social change. There was no simple and direct link 
between grain exports and servile labour. Where fanners 


enjoyeil legal protecOon (die case of the Vistula Fens), their 
6nm could thrive as in Dithmarschen or in Frsia. If they 
were left at the mercy of their lords, they could be 
expropriated and turned into labourers (the Baucriilrgcii. 
chiefly in Mecklenburg of the eighteenth ceniury). or pul 
into virtu.illy slave status (Pomerania from the early 
scvcntcenili century). 

In Moldavia-Waliarhia demesne fanning for the market 
was less developed than in Poland, but serfdom flourished 
nevertlidess. In iirli.inizeil Roliemia. fanners were left much 
more freedom; in Hungary this was probably due to the 
nature of the economy: vineyards and cattle-raising. As a 
general rule, the rural population felt more free in border 
regions and in the mountains. The environment of the 
Carpathians shaped a particular culture of Wallachian 
shepherds, independent but poor and rather priinidve. On 
the Adriatic. Ragusa and other ports remained closely 
connected with Italy and Mediterranean commerce. The 
niounuinous country gave the inli.ibiiants a chance to retain 
relative freedom. 

A roiiunon trait for all regional economics was feeble 
iirb.in development. Few eastern towns were ofEurc^ean 
importance; Gdansk for its role in the Baltic commerce, 
Prague for its comiiiental trade and cultural influence; from 
the later seventeenth century also Leipzig. Many small towns 
were strictly dependent on their lords and - what was 
prticulariy important - urban credit played a very limited 
role in state-building and politics in general. 

ETHNOS, SOCIETY AND AUTHORITY 

The Ottoman conquests put on end to the development of 
the East-European societies of orders. The countries which 
rem.iincd Cliristian continued developing their institutions 
according to general European patterns but substantial 
regioiul differences grew up. Their origins and character 
were diverse: ethnic, confessional and political-institutional. 

Ethnic differences were characteristic of East-Central 
Europe. The Slavs liad little in conunon but the roots of 
their languages. In the Balkans they mLxed with Greeks, 
Macedonians, Albanians and others, in the Danube basin 
with Wallachians/Moldaviaiis and Magyars (that is, 
Hungarians), while the Ugrofmns (Estonians) and Balls 
(Latvians, Lithuanians) as well os Gennan settlers popubted 
the south-eastern shores of the Baltic. Economic, 
demographic and political factors had encouraged late 
medieval migrations and few regions remained ethnically 
unifonii. From the thiticcnth century. Gennan settlements 
— some rural, but mainly urban - were a unifonn factor even 
in the case of countries as distant from eacl) other as Slovenia, 
Transylvania and Estonia: as everywhere in Late Medieval- 
Early Modern Europe. Gennan miners were indispensable 
in Poland, Uoheiuia, Hungary (with Transylvania) and the 
Balkam. The division between the Roman and the Eastern 
Churches, with their different liturgies .md languages, 
remained a major cultural phenomenon. This division 
increased when the Rciuissance came to the exsteni shores 
of the Adriatic directly from Italy and influenced Dalmatia 
and Hungary as early as the middle of the fifteenth century; 
Poland and Bohemia would only absorb that culture and 
Ufe-stylc many decades later, and the northern parts along 
the Baltic would encounter the Renaissance in its 
Netherlandish version. The Orthodox lands remained 
inunune to the influence of the Renaissance. 
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Characterisuc for chU part of Europe were ethnic - or 
language - differences between ruling groups and the rest 
of the population. Tliis was an inheritance of higli and late 
medieval colonization. In Estonia and Livonia (Latvia) there 
Was an almost perfect dichotomy, both in towns and in the 
countryside. (The national revival of the Estonians and 
Latvians would come only in the later nineteenth and in the 
twentieth centuries.) In Prussia this cleavage was not so clear: 
the influ-x ofGeniun peasant settleis from all walks of life 
had been massive in the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centunes. and the native population of Prussians virtually 
disappeared during tlie sixteenth century. In Poland at the 
end of the fifieemh, Gemian bu^licn doniinaced in the 
larger towns and the opposition to the patriciates often made 
use of national Polish arguments. In the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania, native Lithuanians were only a small minority 
concentrated in the oortli-west of iluc vast country. 

Ethnicsttuggles hadbecn characteristic offiftcemh century 
Bohemia. At the turn ofthe century, theCzeclis were already 
clearly viaorious. Silesia, however, a very prosperous country 
which belonged to the Czech crown, was mostly Gentian 
in its upper strata wliile its peasaniry in the eastern parts 
remained Polish. Huiigar)- was a country ethnically 
panicularly complex. This fact, ofcjtici.il iinportaiKc for the 
iiincteench and twentieth centuries, was of little relevance 
for the sixteenth and seventeenth. The Magy ar nobles' were 
the undisputed elite btit Upper Hungary and the souchem 
parts ofthe kingdom were inosdy Slavic whtle the population 
ofTraiisylvania was a mixture of Magyars. Saxons (German 
sertlets), SlavsandMoldavians-Wallachians who merged only 
slowly. Larger towns would long retain their medieval 
Gemiaii character. 

In the early modem era some important ethno-culniraJ 
changes took place. The most draiiutic was the brutal change 
that befell the dites m Boheiiiia-Moravia after the battle of 
the White .Mountain (l6ao). The old Czech liigh nobles or 
anstocrats (punew. that is, ‘the Lords') were dispossessed 
(many executed) and their properties distributed to the few 
loyal Czechs and mostly to the Austrian newcomers. This 
has had a portentous impact on Czech culture. In Poland* 
Lithuania, where absolutism did not take root, no such brutal 
change was possible. Instead, Polish language and manners 
(and some abdicy in Larin) became a status symbol of the 
nobility of Ruthenian and Lithuanian origin. This process 
was complemented by the migration ofland-hiingry Polish 
lesser gentry who settled down in sparsely populated Red 
Ruthenia. Ukraine and the Grand Duchy: proverbially poor 
petty noblemen from Masovia moved both to the cast 
(Lithuania) and to the north (Ducal Prussia) where woods 
still abounded for clearing. But cultural inlluences were 
reciprocal: the Lithuanian Statutes were acknowledged by 
the courts ofthe nobility in Poland, while German law was 
cniTcnt in Lithuanian towns and the coiincy diets became - 
as in Poland — the fonnn of local politics. 

Some ethnic groups were given a special legal position, 
even a niche iii ihe society of orders. In Poland the Jews 
(foniially subject to the king) li.id specific autonomy. 
Representatives of the L.ilutls foniially met during the fairs 
(the Vaad. until 1764) and decided upon polirical and 
economic nutten like the distribution of taxes and the defence 
of their privileges, jews living on the estates of the nobles 
(and ill private towns) were subject to tlieir lords'junsdiction 
but Chnsdan inhabitants of a private town rarely, if ever, 
enjoyed a privilege dr non tolmudis lud.Kis. Collective 
pnviicges were granted to the Aniieiuans and to the Scots 


(both groups chiefty merchants), and special charters 
encouraged the Meiiiioiiice settlers. TheTanars, in Lithuania 
and the Ukraine, were recognized as noblemen if they had 
served in the army. All these ethnic groups, with the notable 
exception of the Jews, were declining in importance and 
numbers. 

The Cossacks had quite a special position. A people of 
mixed origin but fervently Christian Orthodox, they 
popiiLiied vast fertile borderlands of Turkish dominions 
(Moldavia. Crimea). Polandand Muscovy, Nobody but boni 
warriors could survive there and the Cossacks enjoyed the 
special socialstatusofptofessioiial troops. Nevertheless, their 
freedoms were hardly coiiipaiiblc with the interests of 
Ukrainian lonls who had the decisive voice in Poland and 
regarded the Cossacks as their subjects and not as soldiers 
and nobles. The great insurrection of dissatisiied Cossacks 
(164H). and the subsequent incorporation of the Left-Bank 
(eastern) Ukraine by Russia (1654), was a disaster for both 
parties to the conflict. The icrtius gondens was the Tsar; the 
Ukraine would become the pillar of the Russian Empire 
from the seventeenth to the twentieth century. 

The Cossacks were not the only professional warrior 
society-. From the late sixteenth century, Habsbuq'-Octoniaii 
borderlands abounded in them, like the izeklers in 
Transylvania or the prebjegs (vlaclii. Ital. Ksovr/ii) in Serbia, 
Croatia. Dalmatia and Slovenia. A close analogy may be 
drawn between prebjegs and Cossacks; both people faithftil 
to Orthodoxy and compelled to accept the Union with 
Rome; conscious of their liberties and granted self- 
government, uiKontrollable and given to piracy (on the 
Black Sea against the Turks and on the Adriatic against 
Venetian commerce); neither refused to serve Muslims 
(the Turks even created Orthodox bishoprics in Slavonia 
and Hungary for their prebjegs). But unlike the Cossacks, 
their Balkan counterparts never seriously challenged 
their nioiiarchs: the Habsburgs even supported them 
against Croatian nobles. Myths and legends created by both 
these people would feed modern Ukrainian and Croatian/ 
Slovenian national consciousness respectively. 

In the sixteenth century new elites were created aiidshaped. 
The Teutonic Order had not pcniiitted the development of 
any .iristociacy or even a wealthy nobilit>' that could have 
challci^cd its aiithorit>-. Only the secularization ofthe Order- 
state offered aristocranc status and substantial feudal and 
allodial property- to the cliief olhcials. Tlic estates assemblies 
devclopedin Prussia inthefiftceiithcenturyina bitter struggle 
with the Orderand. in Estoili.i-I ivoiiia. during us long-term 
politic.i] crisis ofthe next century However, these assemblies 
fx-tered out in Prussia after the Thirty Years War. and even 
earlier when the Baltic countries became Baltic Provinces 
of Sweden. <>cniun ./iiiikcw were loyal anny officers and 
siaicsnieii of all consecutive rulers including, from 1721, 
emperors of Russia, pillars of absolurisiii in the Northern 
and Eastern Europe 

In contrast to the Baltic countries. Poland and Lithuania 
were much larger polirical units, led towards a closer union 
by the Jagellon rulers and the interests of their landed clues. 
In Poland no division within the estate ofthe nobility was 
ackiioivlctlged by the law. Nevertheless, there were clear 
differences of interests between great landowning families 
(the and the gentry. The foniicr were entrenched 

in the Senate (or the Royal Council), the latter in ihe 
Chamber ofDcpuiies, In 1505, a break-throughConstitution 
S'lliil Ncxi' gave to the Chamber a decisive voice in all crucial 
matters ofthe state. However, the social and political rivalry 
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would be decided noi on ihe pjrlunieiit floor buc in diily 
econoniic and social rebiionships. After die UmonufLubliii 
(1569). Lidiuaiiiaii nobles were given the franchise. The 
Polish system of local govemiiient - m bet self-government 
of the nobility-transplanted to the spacious plains orLitliuania 
and Ruthcnia, created particularly strong and extensive 
networks of patronage. Urban markets were feeble and the 
gentry cconoiiiically dependent upon their mighty 
neighbours. This in turn had great impact on local and 
national politics. Because of wealth and strength of its 
iri<>j;iidriTy, Duchy of Lithuania enjoyed a disproportiotutc 
intiiience in the Commonwealth 

The political role of E.isi-Cciiiral Europe can lurdly be 
defined as peripheral since cliis was the baidegtouiid of die 
Ottomans and the Habsburgs. as well as the area where Prussia 
and Russia entered into European politics. 

The Duchy of Prussia had began rather inconspicuously 
After a short buc devastating war with Pobnd (15^0-1), the 
state oftheTeutonicOtder declared itsclfa secular ptiiKipality 
(i 526) with the last Grand Master of the Order - Albrecht 
von HohenzoUem - as the ‘Duke of Prussia'. His position 
as vassal of the King of Pobnd was duly confiniicd which 
gave to Albrecht the protection he needed against the 
Enipetor. In the si.xieeiith and early seventeenth century, 
the dynastic policy of the Huhenzolleriis concentrated on 
secunng the Duchy for the Brandenburg line of the ianiily. 
which tliey tinaUy achieved in 1618 

The Estates Assembly in Konipberg was struggling with 
the dukes who pbyed rather skilful internal politics; both 
loyal subjects from the Duchy and job seekers from 
Brandenburg were appointed to high offices. They created 
a new elite supported by the revenues of the ducal doiiuin. 
The foreign poLcy ofthe Duchy was tkilfiil but rather passive. 
The only chance for expansion was offered by Livonia- This 
remained an ecclesiastical order state over thirty years longer 
and a crucial person there was another HohciizoLcrn, a 
Bishop of Riga However. Livonia was becoming a centre 

ofinternational conflict. Sigisinund Augustus. King ofPobiid 

and Grand Duke of Lithuania - whom the last Grand Master 
of Livoma had recognized as an overlord - regarded thar 
country as a iiiinor goal only. Other competitors were more 
acquisitive: Muscovy under Ivan the Terrible, the Sweden 
of Eric XIV and even disunt Detumrk. Eventually it was 
Sweden which won, and until the early eighteenth century 
the Baltic Provinces would be the key to new domination 
ofthe Baltic. The Gennan-speaking nobility accepted that 
and nonvithsunding the great part of the land allotted to 
Swedish aristocrats, it would serve loyally under Svs-edish 
banners- The rebels, like Reinhold Patkul would be an 
exception. 

The Livoiuan Wats {l 557-82) ^y no means a local 
conffict. MUSCOV7 was interested in getting access to the 
West, also for logistic rcasom; Western merchants saw Russia 
as a land route to the Middle East. The west of Europe was 
more than ever interested in Baltic grain, construction 
macenals (timber, hemp for ropes) and chemicals (ashes). For 
the time being. Pobnd and Sweden divided the country 
which in the early seventeenth century would become the 
first mJestone of Swedish expansion in her Age of Greatness 
(l6si). as well as - one century brer (1721) - the hipest 
pnze of Peter 1 . . . j 

In ihc lueaniinic. Prussia passed through hard tunes during 
the Thirty Yean War. Playing a game between Sweden and 
Pobnd Elector Frederick Wilhelm (1640-88) won fonnal 
sovereign status as Duke of Prussia (1657) and shortly 


thetcaitet drastically Lnuced the power ofhis estate assemblies. 
BucUrandenbuig,.'indnoc Pnissb, Berlin and not Koiugsbcrg. 
was becomir^ the centre ofa forthcoming new empire (from 
1701. the Kingdom of Prussia). Its first major booty was 
Silcsb and shortly after (1772-95) die western provinces of 
Pobnd. 

The growtli of Prussia is one of the great proNenis of 
European history. An early crucul factor was the weakness 
of Pobnd. Both her Diet and her kings (Sigismiind Augustus 
and Batory, 1576-86) regarded Prussu as a minor asset and 
conccixrated their attention on other thcaires. They missed 
two opportunities to incorporate the Duchy as its suzerains 
at time of succession conflict. The adroit and long-tenii 
policy of the flohenzollctns in the seventeenth century 
secured for them a prime place in Gcniiaii pcJitics. But 
independent of great and petty political games, a strong 
government and administration was being built up. Not only 
was this panicubrly efficient absolutist rule, but it would 
eventually create the model case of what according to Max 
Weber is ‘the rational' system of government. What is 
stunning indeed, there emerged in close proximity two 
systems of government based on incompatible political values: 
the Prussian and the Polish. In the Prussbn absolutism, the 
great majority the duke’s officen, civil and iniliury. were 
nobles. In the eighteenth century the state’s service ofiered 
them social position and advancement as well as secuiity for 
their rule over die peasantry. The ;i<*fi/fHf de ri<be, in $0 far 
as it existed, was irrelevant. Against absolutism there was 
only a very weak resistance on the part of towns; die lien 
eui did not count m tlie Assembly. Even Kbiiigsbetg was by 
no means an important city. 

In diis respect Pobnd was similar to her tiny neighbour 
with a great future. Only Cracow (and bter Vilna) svere 
represented m the Diet, but without votes. But while in 
Pnissia-Drandenburg the nobleman saw his fortune in the 
duke’s service, the Polish gentry cultivated a free citizen’s 
ethos. All the principles of estates’ freedoms took deep root 
there — a lial'eas ci’rpus was already in effect in 1434 - but the 
nobility was not inclined to create an effective system of 
goverimieiit. The king was /i'rthe Conunoiiwcalth (and not 
the other way around) and since the union of 1569, there 
was no question of any form of propiieury chiiasticism’. 
Traditional and modern values were strangely intertwined. 
Institutional solutions were incoruistent with the problems 
of diat btge country. In the sixteenth century. Poland s 
frontieis in the cast and south-east were by no means stable, 
but the Comnionwealth’s expansive tendency was very 
limited. Its eastern part. Lithuania, needed die comtant 
support of Pobnd against Muscovy and the Cfimean Tartars. 
King Sigismund Augustus (1548^2) did not expea an heir 
and this is why his principal goal was a real -and not only a 
persoiul -union with Lithuaiua. The king, supported by the 
Polish nobility, put pressure on the Ddnianian high nobles 
and in 1569 his dream came true, Bm three years later he 
was dead and the kingdom, hitherto elective in thejagellon 
family, in a constitutional crisis. 

One nuy argue that the later sixteenth century was the 
decisive period of Polish history. The Polish, bter Polish- 
Lithuaiuan, polity was in asensc based on the self-govcniment 
ofthe nobility. Linkage was weak between the centre (the 
royal court) and the provinces. The parliameni met rather 
regubrly and often but no effective bureaucratic system was 
created that would hold together so large a country (in 1634 
over 900.000 km^). Nevertheless the Commonwealth did 
not show any substantial tendency to disintegrate. The 
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ik-vjstacmg war with Muscovy, Sweden and Prussia, with a 
conteniporancous incursion oftheTransylvaniam (1655-^), 
proved its stunning ability for survival. 

The strength of the system was grounded upon the sense 
of political conuiiuiuiy based on noble freedoms, and the 
widely developed nctsvorks of patronage. Poland, like 
Prussia-Brandenbuig, h.ad remained a doinamsute (asjoseph 
Schumpeter called this system) but unlike the latter case, the 
revenue of royal domains fed the magnates raihcr than the 
treasury of the Commonwealth. Tlie ftmdame11t.1l problem 
was that neither (he iiugiutes nor the gentry were interested 
in increasing the eflicieiicy- of public insiituiions. Taxes - 
paid by the conimoiiers - were growing and yet from 1580s 
to 1652 Polish state revenues made about one twentieth of 
the Trench ones, while the population ofFraiicc was roughly 
only twice as great. This can be only partly attributed to low 
development of a money ccoiioniy in PoLind-Lithuania. 
MoiKy signified war and the nobility did not emiorsc the 
poliucal programme of the three Wasas who were elected 
kings and reigned troni 1587 to 1668. C.uholie kinsmen of 
the Swedish r0y.1l fanuly. they dreamed of a retoiiqiiista 
of the country of their origin but were not able to persuade 
the nobility to regardit as anelcment of the Commonwealth’s 
reason of state. Their cl.iinis sharpened both the internal 
conflicts between the monarchy and the estates, and the 
international one, Polish-Swedish, initially marginal for both 
counenes. 

In 1660 John Casiiuir (Vasa) renounced all his claims to 
Sweden but after the expenences of the mid-ccimiry. the 
nobility could hardly be persuaded to support any aggressive 
foreign policy However, from the 1660s the challenges to 
the country s indepeiklence were gaining momentum. In 
167a the Ottomans seizeda large part of Podolia. Only King 
John Ill’s active and successful support for the Emperor 
against the Turks (the reliefofVieniia. i68j.andasubsequent 
campaign in Hungary) allowed the gradual recovery (1699) 
of what had been lost. 

But Russia was bccoimngthe pnncipal danger. The long- 
tcmi balance of power had been changed fora while during 
the Time ofTronbles in Moscow. During that interlude, 
history seemed to offer one more counterfactiial solution of 
East European history: the young Polish Crown Prince. 
Vladislav (die future Vbdislav IV), was offered the Rurik's 
throne by the boyars. However, King Sigisinund III 
procrastinated and the mood in .Moscow dunged in favour 
ofa native ruler. The poUiical crisis m Russia was overcome; 
Prince Mikhail Ronunov began a new dynasty (l6ij) and 
strengthened the system of rule. Thb would have a portentous 
impact on Poland in the following three luiiidred years. 

Against Russia the Commonwealth was losing lands - and 
elements of its independnice. Step by step August II (from 
Saxony's Wettin dynasty) tried to win the support of foreign 
powers for his absolutist projects in Poland at the expense 
of some territories, but with no success. The 'Saxon times' 
(1698-1764) would remain in the nation's memory as an age 
of weakness and disorder, the Commonwealth became ‘an 
inn where any foreign anny could 6nd easy quaners. While 
It did not take part in die Great Northern War (1701-21), 
Swedish. Saxon and Russian armies were crossi ngiis territory 
finding no serious resisiancc Peter I and Cliarles XII suged 
elections of their clients as kings. Eventually the Tsar prevailed 
over Sweden. In 1721. he finally incorporated Estonia and 
Livonia (which, with exception of 1918-19. would remain 
attached to Russia until recent times) and introduced a sort 
ofa protectorate over Poland-Lithuania. Ironically, the tsars 


fomially pledged to guarantee the freedoms of the Polish 
constkuiion. 

The period 1764-95 is regarded as that of a political 
recovery but also of growing outside pressure. Tliree ‘black 
eagles’, that is. Russia. Prussia and Austria, fint (in 1773 and 
1792 - this time without Austria’s participation) took away 
parrs of the eerritor)', and finally divided the rest (179s). The 
Coiiiinonwe.ilth ceased to exist. Its final destruction greatly 
strengthened Russia and Prussia, and cleared the way for a 
new European order. 

The history- of Hungary in early modern times was 
pnnianly shaped by two conflicts; first, the one caused by 
the Ottoman expansion (and subsequent defence of the 
conquered territory), and secondly, the 1 labsburg imperial- 
absuluiist pri^ramme and national reactions against it. 
Neither of them liatl a local cliaracter. The Mohacs defeat 
e.xcludcd die Jagellons and opened a competition between 
Emperor Ferdinand I and the Palatine ofTransylvania, John 
Sigisinund Zapolya. The struggle brought about a soliiuon. 
uiisatisbctory for all parties concerned, which proved very 
suble; in 1541 Ceniral Hungary (with liuda and the 
arclibishop’s see. Esztergoiii) fell to the Turks; Transylvania 
remained an autonomous principality under Ottoman 
influence; a long belt oflands on the north-west, from Upper 
Hungary (Slovakia) to ilie Adriatic (Slovenia), were regarded 
by the Habsburgs as their heritage. Unlike Bohemia. Hungary 
never became a part of the empire but Habsburg domimom 
there ilefended the empire against Turkish incursions. Still 
in 1663—4 die Ottomans were able to increase their possessions 
along their whole frontier and twenty years later besieged 
Vienna (then less than 50 kiii from their frontier posts). But 
the idea ofliberating the ancient frontien of the kingdom 
loomed large, not only in the court of Vienna but ako in 
Protestant circles on the Hunganan nobility. 

The latter concentrated their hopes on the princes of 
Transylvania. This peripheral mountainous country in die 
sixteenth century had a particular geopolitical impottance but 
fin-iUv achieved rather little. Its princes in the seventeenth 
centiity led Hungarian insurrections against the Habsbu^ 
(Imre Bocskai, 1604-6; Gabor/Gabrici Bethlen, 1619—22) or 
prelerred to draft anti-Tuik coalitions (Stefan Batory. elected 
kingot Poland, 1576-S6). These endeavours have sotnesiiccess. 
In 1606. Emperor Rudolf 11 recognized the independence of 
TramylvaiiLi and broadened die freedoms of the estates in 
Hungary, as a price for retaining St Stephen’s crown. A 
soiiiewlut adventurous policy of Prince Gyorgy Rakoezy II 
(a foray 10 Poland which was then, in 1657, at war withSweden 
but supported by the Habsburgs) caused a Turkish 
coiintcnmke; die poliucal greatness ofTransylvania was over. 

From die 16605. the situation of the Hungarian nobles 
was |scrplexiiig indeed. Supportii^ die Ottomans certainly 
would lead to nothing but the absolutist leiideacies of 
Vienm seemed ancquail>- unattractive option. The Emperor’s 
repressive measures against Hungarian conspiracies caused 
new iiiucinies. and the Imre Tliokoly iiisurreaion of 1678 
triggered a sequence of wars with Turkey begun with the 
siege of Vienna. In 1699, the peace of Karlovat gave all 
Hungary (including Transylvania. Croada and Slavonia) to 
the Habsburgs (who alread)- in 16H8 had taken Belgrade) but 
already m 1688 the Hungarian Diet had been compelled to 
recognize hereditary nglits to the throne of the Habsburgs 
in (heir male line. 

Thecighteenth century began with an ill-fiited insurrection 
led by Prince Francis 11 Kakoezi (1703-11). Tliis failure 
signified the final victory of Habsburg absolutism. The 
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Muii^Jtun aristocracy found clteir way to tiicCouir in Vienna 
and was learning to enjoy domination over their country, 
that is, their own subjects; any influence ofVicnnese courtiers 
was regarded as encroachment. This is why the refonns of 
enlightened absolutism of Joseph 11 (lySo-yo) were 
disapproved by his noble subjects in Hungary even more 
than in Austria. 

The lands of St Wenecsbs’ Crown, that is, Uohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia, liad closer tics to Germany than any 
other country of Eastern Europe. Prague was closer tliaii the 
test of East-Central European cities (including Vienna) to 
any of major conuneiiial urban centres, and the king of 
Bohemia was prince elector of the Empire. The Habsburgs. 
since Mohks duly elected kings of Bohemia, had close 
contacts with the estates. From tlie mid-sixtecuch century 
they secured it for their faiiiily. One of them, Rudolf II 
(1576-1612) made Prague his residential city and moved 
there the coun and imperial chancery. The city on the Vltava 
became then the centre of Mannerism and Baroque ait. 

The political life of Bohemia used to concentrate in the 
Diet, but the Habsburgs had a clear tendency to impose 
absolutism: the Czech elites were prcdomin.itely Protesunt 
(Utraquist) but the country's adiuiiustmtion was transferred 
to govemon a majority of whom were Catliolics. The conflict 
gained monientum and in lAig became a rebellion when, 
after the death ofEuiperor Macliias, the estates elected as his 
successor in the Kingdom of Bohemia a Calvinist. Elector 
Palatine Frederick V. 

This tri^ered a conflict which turned into the first stage 
of the ThirT>' Years War's drama, pbyed between Prague, 
VietuiaandHungacy-Transylvania The chances oftherebeb 
looked good indeed because both the Austrian estates and 
the Hungarians under Gabor Bethlen had turned ag.sinsi the 
new emperor, Ferdinand II. and tried to besiege Vicruia, All 
of them failed, however, and the victory of imperial and 
Bavarian troops at the White Mounuin scaled the last 
coiiunon effort of various lands to shake off what they 
regarded as a Habsburg yoke. 

The reprisals in Bohemia were ruthless: the leaders 
decapitated, the estates'freedoms restricted and the rebellious 
nobility disposscsscdand replaced by Catholic loyalists, chiefly 
Gentians. This has had a portentous long-tcnn impaa on 
Czech culture and national development 


RELIGION AND CONFESSIONS 

It was in this part of Europe that the Refomiatioii was born; 
in Bohemia oOaii Hus and. a hundred years later, in Turingia- 
Saxony of Martin Luther (i 5 i 7 ). impact was immediate 
.md momentous. Geniians .all over the area enthusiastically 
accepted the new creed, Lutheranism. But the map of 
Christian confessions which eniergedin East-Central Europe 
was particubrly complicated, Prussia and Livonia rciiiaiti^ 
Lutheran (albeit some eUtes in Prussia would lean towarcb 
Calvinism). In Poland in the third quarter of the sixteenth 
century. Calvinist influence seemed to match Cacholiasm 
but in some regions the Polish Brethren (the Aruns) were 
also strong. However, when in 157 J Protestant confessions 
were given equal nghts with Catholicism, the Anam were 
excluded. In Lithuania and in the Rutheman parts of Pobnd 
several mighty fanulies embraced Calvimsni and protected 
the Protestant gentry in their neighbourhoods and even as 
far as Royal Prussia. These Protesunt netvvoiks were weU 
insenbed into the general system of patronage. 


In eastern parts ofPobndaiid in Lithuania the Refomunon 
penetrated areas where Orthodoxy and Catholicism had 
coexisted since the Middle Ages. That age-old coexistence 
of religions (and there were many religious groups) 
contributed to Polish sixteenih-centuty confessional 
tolerance which made her a haven of religious dissidents 
from all over Europe. However, someching has changed 
towards the end of the sixteenth century Protestantism was 
losing it! popubrity with the gentry, probably because of 
the cleavage between that confession and the Catholic 
statehood. The Pioicsuncs were not able to produce their 
caiidubie to the throne: the CathoLc bishops liad, as such, 
the first seats in the Senate and held two out of four 
chancellors' offices This split was perceived as unacccpuble, 
and it probably contributed Co massive reconversions of the 
noblcs-dtizens, even independent ofthejesuits' activity. 

Catholicism was also gaining ground from the Eastern 
Church In 1596 the Orthodox Church in the Com¬ 
monwealth lus been subjected to the Holy Sec (and 
independent from Moscow - the ‘Third Rome') but this 
controversial Union of Brest (1596) would cause endless 
internal conflicts. The Greek CachoLc (called also Uniatc) 
Church has been csublishcd, but its higli clerg> were not 
given position equal to the Roman, and in the seventeenth 
century the resistance against it was strong. This found its 
expression in the rebellion of the Cossacks (1648) and their 
decision to accept the protection of the Tsar (I654). From 
that time, Protestantism would be a secondary phenomenon 
in Poland, and the Greek creed divided. Only froni the htcr 
nineteenth century the Uniate Confession, illegal in Russia, 
would become an clement of the national identity of the 
Ukrainians- 

Iii sixteenth-century Bohemia, Catholicism was on the 
wane. Protest.int creeds werciuultiple: Lutherans,Calvinists, 
native Bt^emian Brethren and Hussites They tried nvice 
(157s, i6c>8),butdidnoisucccedtocteatcaC(H!r«in*Bi>/irtiiiM 
reflecting the Czech (and Moravian) identity. On the other 
hand, the 'Spanish' party did not reach its goal; to climitiaie 
from Bohemia all confessions but Catholic and Utraquist. 
The conflict between the estates and the Habsburgs was 
adding motivation to Czech Protestants and eventually the 
vacant throne was offered to a Calvinist, Palatine Frederick. 
The Battle of the White Mountain (1620), victory of'the 
Imperialists', signified the victory of the Counter- 
Reformation. The new elite, endowed by the Emperor with 
confiscated landed estates, was Catholic and loyal to the 
Emperor. 

In Hungary, the pressure cifCatholicism was not so strong 
and consequently the contessional issues were less important. 
Under Ottoman rule, tlie Protestants were given shelter and 
encoungement. Transylvania remained a haven of tolerance 
where Polish Arians and other persecuted minorities could 
survive. 

UNITY AND DIVERSITY OF EAST- 
EUROPEAN CULTURE? 

(Sec Plates 41-43.) The question-mark signifies ihe problem 
offinding common cultural traiufor the wholeareadiscussed. 
More than any other part of Europe (with the possible 
exception of the Iberian Peninsula), the civilizations of 
East-Central Europe were a mixture of contrasting cultural 
influences. Even before the Refomiation, each countty 
there harboured at least two religions or confessions: 
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Orthodoxy- and Islam tinder Ottoman rule, various Protestant 
denominations and Catholics in Bohemia and Hungary. 
Poland was even much more complex in this respect because 
of the multitude of Jews and numerous islets of Muslim 
Tartars, as well as Anuenians whose religious centre was 
Lvov. In Livonia and ethnic Lithuania only Lutheran- 
Catholic competition wiped out the original pagan’ beliefs. 

Italian Renaissance art had been accepted very early in 
Hungary. Bohemia and Poland, and-as Jan Uialosiocki lias 
shown - developed there flourisliing lutional styles. In 
Hungary, however, most of its iiionuments would be 
destroyed. From the late seventeenth century. Baroque 
culture merged Bolicniia with Austria and Bavaria. But in 
Poland this style also took deep root. Splendid U.iroijuc 
churclics - and St Peter and Paul in Vilna U second to none 
- as well as rcsidciKcs of iiiagnaces in Liihuaiiu and the 
Ukraine mariiedthe borderline ofWesfcm civilization. The 
influx ol'Wcstcrii artists wasa constant ficiorofPolish cultural 
development but prob.iNy the strongest were the influences 
ol northern Italy, including the regions ofConio and Ticino. 
Their st>'les created a native Baroque and Rococo, endlessly 
traiisfonaicd by local followers. 

No general assessment of the East-Central European 
civilization is possible but some characteristic traces should 
be pointed out. In some respects the East only foUosvcd the 
West. Early foundatioias of the uiuvTrsities in the fourteenth 
century were not multiplied in the Renaissance and Baroque 
eta. However, the Czechs. Hungarians and Poles maintained 
cultural links with principal Geniun and Italian intellectual 
cenirc*s. The Italian connection was partiailariy important 
for Poland: Copernicus (1473-1543) studied at Cracow first 
and later in Bologna. Padua and Ferrar.i; other Polisli 
intellectuals exchanged letters with Etasiiius. Noblemen and 
substantial coiiunoncrs vs'ctc now trained chiefly in very 
numerous Jesuit coLeges (or Protestant Cynni.isicii) and the 
elites completed their education at nujor Western universities 
or in Graz (from 1573). Ingolstadt, or Altdorf, Primary 
education remained in the hands of the Cliurch and was 
spread rather unevenly. In Pol.ind, primary education in 
parochial schools reached its highest development in the late 
sixteenth centurybutkteracy w.is and miiaincd a status symbol 
and its imponant element. For insunce. literacy in Litde 
(Southern) Poland in the btet sixtrciiili century has been 
estimated as follows: the magnates - loo per cent (85 per cent 
for the women), well-to-do nobles - y5 (45). petty nobles - 
75 {15)- Analogous figures for various strata of the urban 
populadoii arc 70-S (iS~o)- Only 2 per cent (o) is die figure 
estimated for the peasantry It can be assumed that 60 per 
cent ofnuns were Htcrate (and ofcourseail priesisand monks), 
a 5 WeUas 8 opercentofmaleJcsvs{noin»brDudonoiiwonien). 

The art of printing books came to the East-Central Europe 
carl)' the earliest prmiiiig press was set in Pilsen in I46H. m 
Cracow in 1473 (or 1474); the first text in I’olish was printed 
in Wrocbw/Brcslnii in 1475. The Orthodox parts were 
much slower in this respect: the first book in Bulgarian 
appeared only in 1508 and svas printed in Transylvania; the 
first secular Bulgarian publication b dated 1741 in Vienna. 
The earliest Orthodox book (in the Old Slavonic) was printed 
in Cracow (1491). and Gcmian Lutherans in Konigsberg and 
Livonia contributed to the culture of Lithuania and Baltic 
nations by printing religious books in the vernacular. 

The Enlightcmiient in the East lud its panicularitics. In 
the Habsbuigbnds, the Enliglitcned Absolutism of the Vienna 
government signified idministrative refomu; in Poland. 
French political thought was helping to shape an efficient 


government. The Coiistiturion of 3 May 1791 was a brilliant 
effect of the Enlightcnineiit; however, it came coo late to 
be effective in the government. But the modernization 
process was slow and many refonns have been imposed from 
above. The witch hunt, for instance, virtually unknown in 
Pobnd until the mid-seventeenth century, erupted in the 
first half of the subsequent century, only to stop slurply 
thereafter. Unlike in the absolute monarchies, there was in 
Poland no central authority able to stop the craze rooted in 
local social relations. The Orthodox provirKCs hardly knew 
tlut scourge. 

Muslim civilization influenced that area as well, The 
contacts were nuiiifold: tlirougli commerce but also through 
cunsiani war. Ottoman, and even Persian, products (silks, 
tents and c.irpcts, weapons and annour, silver and ublcware) 
were common. In Poland’s south-eastern pans, military 
cominanders h.id to master Oriental languages and the 
Armenian nierclunts made a strong link between Isunbul 
and Lvov. It is much less known that in the seventeenth 
century Scottish traders crc.iiedanotherlmk between Poland 
and the D.uuihian Pnncipalitics ofMoldavia and Wallachia. 
Clearly. Turkey was by no means exotic there. 

In many respects East-Central Europe lud to find its own 
solutions to general European problems. And what problem 
was more general tlun war? While the West developed 
military hardware and invented rigorous movements of 
troops, in these parts wars were fought nuinly by cavalry, 
light or heavy (Polish ironclad hussars), much less by foot 
troops; heavy artillery was used mainly for besieging the rare 
fortifications (botli the Ottomans and the Muscovites were 
known for excellent ordnance). A few places (towns and 
nugnaies' residences) were fortified according to the 
principles of Italian and Dutch schools of military 
construction. However, in the seventeenth century, in 
Hungary. Ukraine and Lithuania, stone was stiU scarce and 
bricks expensive $0 most fortifications were built of timber: 
witness Braun and Hogenberg's iconognphic album 
Oriiis Tcnantm. And still in 1620 a Polish conunander, 
Stanislaw Zotikiewski, defended liimselfac Cecora against 
the Turks byapplying the old Hussite tactics ofthe f^iciifiiiijj 
or chained w.iggons. The more imponant were castles like 
Khotiii/Chocim or Kamieniec Podolski in Podolia. 

The art of war was shaped by the resources (limited 
compared 10 thme ot'wescern armies) by the nature ofthe 
terrain and the tactics of the enemy. Vast Ukrainian plains 

vsitnessed-umil the laicscvciiteeiJth century-almost annual 

Tarur fora>s aimed .it capturing male and female prisoners 
tor s.ile on the Ist.mbul market. Therefore great kindowncrs 
built niiiiierous strongholds as refuges for the population. In 
the sixteenth ceiituiy. the ability’ to protect people .ig.nnst 
Tartars or simple robbers was crucial for attracting settlers 
.md building up .1 laii/iwdiiim. Such investment allowed the 
creation ofimmciise fortunes which neither Cossack uprisings 
of the seventeenth nor peasant rebellions ofthe eighteenth 
century’ could destroy. 

Tlicart ofwar of List-Central Europe did also contribute 
to tlie 'iiiilitar>- revolution’ in the West. Cliarles IXofSwcden 
and his son. Gusuvus 11 Adolphus, drew conclusions from 
their encounters with Poles in Livonia and Prussia. Having 
experienced charges of Polish heavy hussars the bttcr king 
cliangcd the tactics and armament of the Swedish troops 
he would shortly send to the battlegrounds of the Tliirty 
Years War. 

Neverthdess there was nothing like an East-Central 
European civilization - a phenomenon which would have 
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correipondfd to thf Nordic (Scaiidinavun) or Western 
Mediterranean ones. However, what wa.s emerging was what 
may be called a conunuuity ofdestiny of small nations largely 
dependent on their big brethren and unable to unite against 
their Kite. 


NOTE 

I The word in'kla/nobiliiY is used here as a general tenn; 
only titled noblemen (counts, princes andso on) are (tniitVMfj. 
while the uiitkled Landed elite >n Poland is called iiiiiguaiery 
(or iii<>5jHi«cj): their lesser brethren ate tlicivniry. Tlus usage 
differs from the English but corresponds rather well with the 
way terms like der Hde/or la tii>lp/(ssr, and so on. were used 
on the continent. 
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RUSSIA 


The late Victor /. Buganov 


RUSSIAN CULTURE 

The most severe consequences of batii Klian s invasion on 
the economy and on culture were largely overcMiie by the 
beginning of the fifteenth century’. The national resurgence 
at the tune of the batde ofKulikovo (l}8o). and during the 
preceding and following decades, also had its impact on 
culture which siniilarly took a new level of life. 

From the time of the adoption of Christianity. Russian 
culture was part of the Byzantine-Slavonic cultural 
community (Byzantium. Bulgaria, Serbia. Russia, and to 
some extend Poland and Bohemia), with its Greek and Old 
Church Slavonic languages and with Orthodox Christianity 
as the conunon religious system. These two Eiciots- religious 
faith and language - played a highly iinportant and. indeed, 
fundanKntal role. 

The desintegracion ofthe Byzantine-Slavonic community 
as a result ofthe conquest of Byz.inciiim by the Turks (faU 
of Constantinople in i+jj) led to changes. Rus'-Riissia 
aspired to be the centre of the Orthodox world (the theory 
ofMoscow as the Third Rome in the early sixteenth century) 
and this was reflected in the ecclesiastical-political and sutc- 
govcmmental ideolog>’ and practice. 

These centuries in the liistory of Russian culture were a 
watershed, a period of transition from the cultural traditions 
of ancient Kievan Rus’ (which hadinulciplied and developed 
in the age of feudal hagiiientation but had been undenniiied 
during die penod when Rus‘ was niuler the yoke of Golden 
Horde) to the culture of a new age, the effects of which 
were to be seen in Russia from the seventeenth century 
onwards. 

The fragmentation characteristic ofthe feudal system (from 
die twelfth to the fifteenth century) led toa cen.-iin ‘narrowing 
of horizons' in many fields of culture such as liceriture, die 
writing of chronicles, architcaure and painting. Culture 
nevertheless spread to a significantly broader geographical 
area, with the appearance of new cultural centres, greater 
activicyinthewriiingofchroniclcs and literature, widespread 
building work, and so forth. 

In the second half of the thirteenth century the practice 
of a number of crafts m Rus’ died out, stone buildings were 
no longer built, in several places literary actions completely 
or almost completely ceased, in particular the work of 
the chroniclcts (Rybakov. 1948). The decline in cultural 


development continued for several decades, right up to the 
end ofthe thirteenth and the early fourreendi century. 

The consequences of the Horde's yoke were felt with 
particular severity in the wcakcniiigof Russian towns. Towns 
and urban life were slower to recover after Baiu's destruction 
tlian the countryside and agriculture. 

The end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the 
fourteenth century saw the start of the process of renewal 
which gathered pace in the fourteenth century and later. 

Successful economic development created the condiuons 
necessary for uniting the fragmented Russian lands. 
Mokow's favourable position among thick forests away 
from the paths of Tarur incursions, together with the 
density of its population which had fled there from 
neighbouring lands, particularly from the south and cast, 
the development of landowning and of crafts, and the 
existence of important trade routes, and the skilful policy 
of Moscow’s princely rulers meant that it managed to win 
the struggle for political supremacy and to unify the 
fragmented territories, in rivalry with Tver. Nizhny 
Novgorod and other citics. 

Onc circumstance of the uiiiiosc importance was that the 
Russian (Great Russian) national identity was coming into 
existence at this time in the north-eastern terntories ofRus', 
The process was completed in the sixteenth century, but 
even at this time many local peailiariiies of language, life¬ 
style and ailcural development were becoming attenuated 
and general Russian traits and tendencies were asserting 
theiiuelves. Such episodes played a major role in the 
development ofRussian national consciousness. These aspecu 
of national self-awareness, and of the patriotic unity of the 
Russian people, were powerfully in evidence ai the time of 
the battle ofKulikovo in 1380 (Cherepnin. 1960). 

Earlier inoveinenis in econoiiuc development and political 
uiiificacioii made it possible openly to challenge the hegemony 
ofthe Golden Horde In the fifteenth century, Rus’. under 
the leadersltip of Moscow, quickly gathered strength. 

It is important to note that the period between the battle 
ofKulikovo and the ‘stand on the river Ugra’ (end on the 
founccnchto end ofthe fifteenth centuries) was distinguished 
by the development of towns, particularly in the principality 
of Moscovy and in the Novgorod and Pskov territories 
(Rybakov. 1948; Satliarov. 1959). There was a considerable 
increase in buildingand in craft industries and trade (including 
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turcign irJiJe). and guilds ot iu?rcluiu$ .uid crjicsinco caine 
into exisii^nce. 

The fonnatioii of the Russiau Sute crcaicd new and 
siibstancial opponuniiics for ccoiioiiiic .ukI cultural develop¬ 
ment. and this imleed occurred in the centuries that followed. 


THE CULTURE OF RUS’ (FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY) 

The economic and political achievements of Rnssi.m society 
vs'ithiii individu.il territories, .and later within the single 
Russian St.ite. were also reflected in a resurgence of culture. 
The rcbitih and commiied progress ot the ct.afts. the growth 
in the construction of both civil .i:ul ecclesiastical Iniildiiigs. 
the llounslung of literature, (he emergence ofa great number 
of tales and legends about the events from the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, biogr.aphics ol s.iiii(s and so on. aiKl 
an. all attest the fact iliat Russi.in socu'C>' at that time had 
not only preserved the iiashtions of the culture of Rus’ before 
the Mongol invasion but also asided to tliem. This maicrul 
and spiritual culture responded to the vir.tl needs of the age 
- the ideas of patnotisni, unity m the struggle to combat the 
foreign enemy and to achieve the unifleation of Rus’ are 
powerfully reflected in the literature and paimingof the tinie. 
A new vigour was to be obsers’ed in all areas of culture and 
social and policic.fl life. 

Russian craftsmen were highly skilled makers of cannon 
and sabres, cham-mail and armour and many other things, 
some of which were sold abroad. It was said of the Tver 
craftsman Mikui Krecheuiikov. a superb brass founder who 
made bells and c.-mnon, tlut ‘the like of him is not to be 
found even among the Genmns’. Jewellen made vcssclsand 
censers. Gospel covers and reliquaries, all of which were of 
outstanding high artistic quality The same may be said of 
Qligree work, metal engraving and stamping, pottery and 
weaving, and the tcchoolog>- of building and siege-works. 
The cultural objects of the feudal republic of Novgorod 
.aitained a particularly high level. Then, as the Russian lands 
became unitedaroundMoscow, the leadingrole passed there, 
but other centres of applied craftsmanship andart also existed. 

It was at this time that the Cmious cycle of traditional 
heroic poems, based on ancient models, was composed - 
the epic byliiui about Kiev and its Prince, Vladimir Krasnoc 
Solnishko (a figure combining the features of two Grand 
PrinccsofKiev and defenders of Rus’—St Vladimir (Vl.idinur 
I) and Vladimir Monomakh (Vladimir II) — and of other 
heroes - Ilya Mutonicts. Dobryny Nikitich and Alesha 
Popovich). In their poetic figures, the people sang tlie praises 
of those who m older times had waged die struggle against 
the Pcchcnegs. the I’olovtsy and other raiders from the 
Steppes, and later against the Mongol-Tartars Folk talcs .and 
songs celebratcsl the nicmoiy of the heroes of the batdc of 
Kulikovo. The Novgorod hyliiiy about Vasily Buslaev and 
Sadko, the wealthy guest, evoke for us the stoniiy and 
dramatic life of the ’Master the Great’, Novgorod, and tell 
of liis wealth and power. 

In Novgorod and Pskov. Tver and Rostos', Vladimir and 
.Suzdal, and in Moscow and odict centres, chronicles and 
collections of chronicles were compiled. They tell with pain 
and distress of the violence and punitive expeditions of die 
men of the Horde and recount with pride the victories won 
against them by the people of Rus'. The Novgorod chronicles 
aretlistinguisliedby their democratic tone and their directness; 
those of Pskov by the precision with which they record the 


struggle against the foreign aggressors, those of Moscow 
by their sublimity, elevated style and religious moralizing. 
The chronicles convey the ideas of patriotism, the unity ol 
Rus' and the struggle for Orthodox Christianity. Their 
authois const.mtiy recall ihe glorious and heroic past of the 
Russian land. 

Chronicles were kept in .ill territories, in many towns and 
even in churches. Great significance was attached to them 
nut only as sources ofciJightcmucnt but also poUtically. It 
was not without reason tlut Ivan III, the Grand Prince of 
Muscovy, in setting out on his campaign against Novgorod 
theGre.it (1471), took with him his scribe. .Stcp.inBorodary, 
who 'could quote easily from the chroniclers'; that is, he 
knew die chronicles well and like a skilful speaker used them 
on the insiriictioiis of die Gre.tt Prince and in the polemics 
widi Novgorod separatists. Tliis was very necessary for the 
ruler of Muscovy in order to enable him to expose the 
falsehoods’ of the Novgorod authorities who inclined 
towards Lithuania and thus, m his estinution. were traitors 
to the general interests of Rus'. 

The chronicles, particularly those of Muscovy, 
ch.-inipioned the interests of saong princely authority and its 
struggle, jointly with the Church, for die unification ofRus'. 
Rivalry between different centres - Moscow and Tver. 
Nizhny Nos^orod and Ryazan — in the struggle for political 
suzerainty is reflected in the dilfering standpoints adopted 
by the authors of the chronicles and in the contradictions 
between them, since they championed the necessity of 
gathering the lands into a single entity and of struggling 
against the Horde for independence. 

Literature, in the fonn of stones and legends, which were 
often included in the chronicles and lives of the saints, 
perpetuated, like chronicling, the traditions of Kievan Rus’ 
and assened the interests of Rus’ in its struggle for uiuty and 
in its opposition to .alien domination. The cycle of writings 
about the battle of Kulikovo is imbued with lofty religious 
and patriotic senciincnis. Their expressive and emotional 
style, their idealization of heroes and. at the same time, their 
national poede themes are devoted to extolling the glonous 
victory over Mamay's Horde which, according to the authors 
of the stories and legends, resounded iliroughout Rus' and 
neighbouring countries. 

An eulogistic.uidcolourfulscylcisch.tractensticofpatrionc 

literature. The lives of St Stephen of Penn and St Sergius of 

Radoiiezh. written by Epiphanius the Wise, and other works 

of the same kind are in tliis style. They sing the prabes of 
the life and miracles of the Russian saints and emph.isize the 
role of Musco\ 7 aruf of the power of ns pnnccs and the 
Church in the better ordering of the land. 

The 'Legend of Peter and Fcvronia'. touching in its poetic 
simplicity, concerns the love ofa prince for a peasant girl. 
It IS similar in subject-matter to die story of the love of Tristan 
and Isolde, the lover being healed of a sickness brought on 
by the blood of the dragon he h.is sl.tin. The ‘Legend of 
Mercury of Smolensk' tells ofa hero’s strtifc^le .against the 
hordes ofBatu Khan, the Legend of Peter. Pnnee of the 
Horde’ is about tlie spiritual rebirth of a man (a Muslim 
digiuury of the Horde, an 'infidel' in the eyes of Rmsi.an 
people of that time!) who embraced Christianity. 

New tendencies .appeared m social and political chinking. 
Ideas and currents of thought that were fund-unentally 
rcfomiing. rationalist and humanistic, similar to what could 
he found m Western and Central Europe, where the trend 
w.as, of course, more marked and more broadly based. 
Nevertheless, even those cultural phenomena iliat occurred 
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■ n Rus' giv« grounds for iheir being desenbed by scholars 
as a 'pre-rcnajssance'; but it was not. unfortunately, succeeded 
by a rciuissance (Likhachifv. i«X)2). Thus, the sprouts of 
huinanisiic reforrnist thought have not achieved adequate 
developinem. There were no necessary conditions for the 
Renaissance, in its Western European meaning, m Rus' 
Failing were economical conditions (development of 
industry, agriculture and towns), political conditions 
(parliamentaiy hfc. and soon), social coiidiuoiis (.ippcarance 
ot the thin! estate), cultur.il aiul other conditions. 

The religious fonn in which the leading Russian thinkers 
cast thi-ir works rellected, of course, the dominance of 
theology- as the le.iding soci.ll ideology of that time, The 
rcfoniung heretics (the so-called 'Sirigorniki' in Novgorod, 
Pskov .ind Tver) rejected ecclesiastical and moii.isiic 
otganiaacioii. tlie veneiaiioii of icons and crosses, the lielicf 
111 the resurrection of the dead and life he>’ond ilie gr.ivc, 
the doctrine of the Trinity .ind the divinit>' ofjesus Christ. 
They spoke ot the equality of peoples and beliefs. It is 
important to note that iliev were in favour ofa ‘cheap Church' 
- without priests with their veiulity and other sins. The 
shepherds of Christ's (lock could and shoiJd, so tiny were 
convinced, he ordiii.ir>' laymen. 

The first experiiiieiits vsiih a r.itionalisi approach to 
religious problems sprang from coiiuiioii sense and everyday 
life. The same vital necessit>- required the accuiiiuLition of 
knowledge about ii.itur.il phenomena. For example, records 
of solar and lunar eclipses, 'tailed' comets, violent stonns and 
other things are tobefoundinthe chronicles. The manuscript 
collections iiiclu<k iiifoniiation ‘on the bre.idth and length 
ot’ the eaith', ‘on the terrestrial order’, 'on the movement of 
the moon’ and other subjects, following the geocentric 
notions of that time. The chroiucles contain descriptions of 
mass epidemics, plagues and so forth. The treatises of Galen 
were transl.ited into Russian in the fifteenth century. In 
solumes of'travels’. Russi.ins described all they had seen and 
heard in foreign lands. One partiailariy well- known work 
IS that of Afanasy Nikitin, a merchant of T ver. who travelled 
to India and other countries. 

The culture of Rus' in the period of feudal fragmentation 
lutunlly retained local charaacristics. a fact which is clearly 
exemplified by the difference between the various schools 
of architecture, painting and so forth. Even at that tiine, 
however, general Russian features (interest focused on such 
events as the Kuhkovo battle and others in different buds, 
similar methods of chronicle writing in various cultural 
centres, their coiiunoii interest in the ancient Kievan heritage, 
and so on) were increasinjdy assennig themselves. The culture 
of the Russian people was in the making. 

THE CULTURE OF RUSSIA (END OF 
THE FIFTEENTH-SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY) 

With the formation ofa single Russian Stale - Russia - 
culture developed sviihm the franiewotk of .1 great power. 

The development ofthc economy, particiil.irly agriculture 
and craft industries, towns, a money-based economy .ind the 
production of goods, on the one hand, and on the other, 
the worsening plight of the masses of the pupulatioiE the 
reinforcement of serfdom as a means of development, and 
the strengthening of autocracy, created a very comradictoiy 
picture. Russian culture during that period developed in an 
equally contradictory manner. As m earlier centuries, it was 


penneated by tlie ideology of tile ruling class offeudal lords 
There nevertheless existed wuhm it elements of an anti- 
feudal ideolog)- and oftlie ideasand opinions ofthc exploited 
lower orden. 

In genera), feudal culture, like the feudal system of socio- 
econonuc relations asa whole, was at this time in theascendant 
ph.ise of its development. 

In the intellectual life of the sixteenth centur^’, as in the 
period oftlie uiufKaiiuii of the Russian State, one of die 
le.iding ideas remained that of the imit>’ and iodependeiice 
oftlie Russian lands. An niiport.int place was occupied by 
problems to do with iiuerrelaiioiiships with die culture of 
the European countries, links with which had earlier been 
severed or had barely survived and lud been renewed .ind 
given a new lease of life. Russia begin to receive foreign 
ambassadors and master craftsmen (for e.xample the It.ili.iii 
architects Ridolfo 'Aristotle' Fiot.ivanti, Marco Ruffo. 
Alcvisio and others), books and ideas. In the second half, 
and more especially towards die end, of the century, young 
Russians went to acquire an education in European 
universities. The end of the fifteenth and the beginning of 
die sixteenth ceiiturs-. and the period up to the nnd-sixteenth 
ceiituf>'. were a time w hich saw the rapid spread of rcfoniiist 
and Humanist tendencies, to some extent rcminisceni of 
what occurred in Western and Central Europe svitli the 
Humaiiism of die Renaissance. 

The foniis uken by development in Russia - the strciigtlie- 
iiing of State power and ot'thc Church, the oninipoieiicc of 
the feudal lords, the weakness of towns, and so forth, ultimately 
led to the sdfliiigofrefoniust teachings and greater icgimcnotion 
of intellectual hfc But in spite of this, die demands of everyday 
kfcledcoan increase in practical knowledge. ,1 spread ofbiiilding 
aciisrity. the appearance of printed hooks, and ichies-ements 
in p.iimiiig and applied ait For this reason, the development 
ot ailtiire. fliiauatiiigand hill ofcomradictions as it may liave 
been, was on a rising curve. 

Tile development of material culture was marked by new 
achievements. This wasexemplified in dozens of'special skills 
in metal working, the nusier^- of the technique ofsalt-miiiing 
by means of bore-holes (up to 100 metres in depth), the 
casting ofbeils and guns (for example 'the Tsat-Caimoii’ of 
Andrei Cliokliov in the Moscow Kremlin, weighing 401011s, 
at the end ofthe sixteenth ccntur>’) and the striking ofcoinage 
in mints. Hunslreds of silversmiths nude their wares in 
Moscow, Novgorod (222 craftsmen) and Pskov, where the 
silversmiths' row iii the market square comprised 140 stalls. 
Costly and beautiful we.ipoiis. valuable plate .iiid regalia for 
the tsars were nude in the Palace of Anns 111 Moscow. 

Stone building developed widely throughout tlie country 
- the Kremlin (see Plates 44 and 45). Fortified City (Kitai- 
Gnrod) and the White Cire (U>elyi Gorod) in Moscow, the 
Kremlins in Kalomna, Seqiukhov, Astrakhan, Kazan and 
other cities. The Smolensk Kremlin, built by Fedor Kon 
(Savel ev) was dubbed 'the jewel of the Russian lands'. 

Histonc.il songs recount the capture of Kazan {1552) and 
the hcioic tlefence of Pskov against Stephen Bathory, King 
ofPol.ind (1581). They sing the praises ofivan the Terrible 
for his struggle against tlie enemies from abroad and against 

his owiiboyatsbutcensurchim for hiscruelty (the executions 
and massacres carried out by Ins personal bodyguard. 

Oprichnina, the kil!iiigofhi$sonlvan).Yemiak Timofeevich 

is celebrated in song as a national hero, the proccaor of the 
destitute, the conqueror of the Siberian khaiuie. 

Tlirougliout the country a large number of imiiuscript 
books were written and copied. As eariy as tlie end of the 
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fiftecnih century Jii Jiicnipt wis nude by the master primer 
of l.ubeck, [iartliolomew Gothan. to iiitroduco tlie priming 
of hooks into Kiissia. In the niidiHeofthc following century. 
book-pnntingWcanie finiily establislied ilunks to the cfTons 
of Ivan Fedorov and (us piipib .ami .issocuies. The appe.iunce 
of tite litvks if the .d/vxi/rs (i>fi4) is regarded as the otlkial 
beginning of Ikussian bouk-pnnring, .ilthough as eariy as 
IS53 a iHiinber of books had .ippearcd from the so-calleil 
anonymous' press, that is svitliuut any iiulic.ition ofclK- place 
or year ofpublic.uion. This w.as an event ofcrucial significance 
anil a watershed in (kussian ciiliiiral history. I 3 y the end of 
the century the Msiscosv press h.nl published a score or so 
ofbooks on a variety ofsubjects. Iv.in Fedorov himself went 
CO Luliuania and the Ukraine where he primed bsniks in 
Z.ibludov and Lvov. 

Historical mfoniution was preserved and amplified in the 
chronicles. It was during this ceiiiiiry ih.-it large .ukI sometimes 
grandiose codices ol chroiucies were compiled in Moscow, 
for example the Vologodsko-l’eniisky. the Voskresensky, 
the Nikonovsky codices ,ind othen. Tiiey included earlier 
coihces going right b.uk to the Clitomclc of bygone Years 
of the e.u-ly twelfth century, and many stories, tales and other 
sources. One such enormous composition—the Nikonovsky 
Chromclc - is the basis of the ‘Illnstrated Codex’ which 
conums more than 16.000 mmi.iiures. These illiistntiom 
open up for the reailcr.i ‘window on the p.ist' of the Russian 
lauds, from the most incient times to die middle of the 
sixteenth century 

New kinds of historical lurraiive appeared In the 
Dtx’rerj of the GciicA’/.^y of the Tson. Russian history was set 
out not ycar-by-year, as in the chronicles, but by the reigns 
of the Grand Princes and the Tsar Ivan the Terrible (by 
degrees’, hence the title of the compil.iiioii). The ‘Karan 
Chronicler’ or the Kazan History' tells of the Kazan Khanate 
and Its conquest by the same ruler. It is. properly speaking, 
nor a chromclc but a tale. 

Thestoryofthe Coming ofSicphcnUatliory to thcTown 
of Pskovl relates, in an elevated and rhetorical manner, the 
courage of the Russian warriors protecting Pskov from the 
foreigners and condemns Pnnee Andrei Kurbsky who had 
fled to Lithuania. It was Kurbsky who wrote The Story of 
a Grand Prince of Muscovy’ in which he condemns the 
despotism and cruelty of Tsar Ivan and justifies his own 
conduct; he favours thejomt rule ofilic Tsar and of the Wise 
boyar couiiscLors. In this work he writes as the adversary of 
Ivan the Terrible, asm lus famous letters to him Hecnticizes 
the moiurch. the official Church and the seiuor members 
ofthe hierarchy, defend, the ‘nestyazhateli’ (non-possessors), 
the opponents of monastic and ecclesiastical landowning.nnd 
extortion- This ansiocridc boyar, who had been both m 
Muscovy and in Litluianu. found himself, like many other 
public figures of the riine, .it the centre of social and political 
dissensions They had begun, m any event, long before 
his day. 

At the end ofthe sixteenth century there was another 
resurgence ofthe refonn movement. Heretics, who were 
referred to as ‘zhidovstvuyushcluye’ (from a deroptory tenn 
for ’Jew’, since at that uiiie idcasofrcfonii were being brought 
to Rus’ by Jewish mctcluius from Lithuania), again began 
to cmidze the official Church and its dogmas - the mune 
nature of God. and $0 forth, the veneration of icons and of 
the relics of sainis - and to reject the ritual and luerarchy of 
the Cluuch and 10 denounce its greed. It was from such 
positions that frec-tliinkeR approached the cxplamuon of 
natural phenomena. Thus. tlit7 mocked the aftmmtions of 


their Orthoilox opponents, the hkl^ of losit Voloisky, the 
Father Superior ofthe losilb-Volokalamsky Monastery, and 
Ins followers, known .is the ‘osiflyanc’ (possessors), about the 
‘end of die world in the year yoooby the byzaiitiiie calendar, 
or iqya according to the Gregorian caleiidir. The heretics 
inmed out to be nglit and the churchmen put forward new. 
albeit unconvincing, e.xplanations. 

The herctic-reformets were not, of course, opposed to 
teligioii or to tlir Church as such, but rather to its sins, and 
were in favour of the icuc’ ideals of Christianity. The 
realization of their ide.is would m fact have led to a 
refonn.ition, to die acceptance of scientific knowledge and 
^ mote rationalistic .ipproach to the explanation of luiture 
.iiid society. The authorities, however, both spiritual and 
Civilian, siipprcsscil this iitovcmeiu and tlicSynod condemned 
the heretics, many of ss'liom were burned at the stake or 
cmleil their days in prison; others were exiled or fled abroad. 

The same reaction occurred in the mid-fifteenth century 
when the refonn movement reached its lieight It compnsed 
a variety of tendencies, both moderate and radical. One 
reprcscnt.itivc ofthe fonner svas Matvei Bashkin, a middle- 
ranking nobleni.in who had given his serf, their freedom: 
among the latter was Fedosy Kosoi. huiisdfa serf, who, like 
Thomas Mimzer in Genuiny. preached the equality of all 
people, nations and creeds, the common ownership of 
propett)’ and the non-recogiution ol authorities Kosoi and 
lus supporters tried to put their iitopian-comimnust ideals 
into practice within a comnuimst commututy which they 
had set up. 

Tlie free-thinkers were arrested .md ined and some of 
them were executed or exiled. Others, including Feodosy 
Kosoj and his disciples, fled to Lithuania and coniimicd their 
work, influencing the spread there of relbmust ideas. 

These eiuk were also served by measures to codil^- the 
ideology of the power of the Grand Ptinces of Muscovy. 
The 'Legend ofthe Pnnees of Vladimir’, composed in the 
early sixteenth ccinurv', traces the genealogy ofihe rulers of 
Muscovy back to the Ronun emperor Augustus The monk 
Philothcus of Pskov, in his letters to U.isil III (ijio-ii), 
revetted to the isica of Moscow as the Third Rome; the 
centres of Christianity were initially Rome, then 
Constantinople; then, afterthefint two had declined (because 
of their falhng away from ’tnae Chnstianity’), they were 
replaced by Moscow which had been ’clioseii by God'; ami 
‘a fourth Rome there will not be'. The Tale of the White 
Klobuk (tlic Klobuk being the head -gear of an Orthodox 
monk, m the fonii of a high cylindrical cap draped with a 
cloth) sees the ’nhrd Rome’ not in Moscow but in Novgorod 
the Great. 

The middle and second half of the sixteenth centur>- s.iw 

jsliarpcningofthcstruj^ebetweenanincreisingly powerful 
autocracy and the pmicely boyar opposition. Initially, in the 
circumstances of flic Moscow uprising of 1547 aiiJ the refomis 
of the Lite !J40S and the ijsos the Tsar and the feudal 
instocracy conducteda policy ofcompromise. Sylvester, the 
Archpriest of the Cathedral of the Amninciation in the 
Kremlin, the Tsar’s confessor, called m a letter to him for 
wise and moderate govenunent supported by the Church. 
I, S. Peresvrtov persuaded the Tsar to rely on the niihtary 
power ofthe nobles; he was in favour ofstroiig govcniment, 
of a centralized monarchy supported by the nolnlity, and of 
check on the arbitrary beliaviour of high officials 

The circle of Metropohtan Makary put fonvard a iniiitani 
churchmen’s ideology. Tlic writings of this circle extolled 
the Church and its saints. First among them was ‘Velikie 
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Cliet’i-Milici’, i Urge coinpciidiuiti of lives of the saints. 
Tsar Ivan the Terrible himself in his letters to Kurbsky in 
Lithuania (1560s to 1570s) justified the unlimited and 
unfettered power of the Muscovy .lutocrat on the basis 
the same’osiflyane ideolog)' The I’nnce.iii reply, criticized 
the Tsar for his oppression of the nobility, and for the 
executions and baiiisluiiciits. and asscrteil the old fciKlal right 
of a vass.1l to leave oiw suzef.iin for another 

111 the second lull'of the century, .tgainsi the b.ickgroiiiid 
ofthe hardships of the Livonian war. the repressive activities 
of the Oprichnina, the general dev.istation of the country’. 
antl the persecution waged by the tsarist autocracy and die 
Church, social and political thought, aiui it/i>r(ii’n any current 
of opposition, was gndually stilled. 

Kussian architecture, under .1 strong unitary State, 
experienced anoclier revival. It is indicative of thb revival 
that at the end of the liftccncli ceniur>' many old places of 
worksliip in Moscow. Vladimir and Yur’ev I’ol’sky were 
restored. Many new buildings ss erc built and the architecture 
ol Moscow came to the fore. A general Kussian st>'le came 
intoexistence wlucli was a blend offeatures of the architecture 
of Moscovy and Vladimir. Pskov and Novgoroil. 

In Moscow the cimre group of buildings iii the Kremlin 

- towen. cathedrals, the Facetted Palace (Granovitaya I’alata) 

- was redesigned or rebuilt (see Plates 44 aiul 45). Together 
with Russian craftsmen, a major role in this was played by 
Italian architects - Arntotlc Fiornvanii from Bologna. Pietro 
Antonio Sobri, Marco RulTo. Anton Fiyaziii and Alevisio 
N'osy. They built new fortresses and kremlins in Ivangorod. 
on the sliorcs ot the Gulf of Finland, in Nizhny Novgorod 
and Tula. Koloma and Zaraysk. Serj’ukhov .ind other towns; 
towers and walls in the kremlins of Novgorod and Pskov, 
in the Trinity Sergius and the Solovetsky, the Simonov aixl 
the Pafmit’evo-Borovsky. the Kirillo-Belozersky and other 
monastencs. 

A large number of cachedrab and churches sprang up. 
Some of them were monuiiiental memorial shrines (for 
example the Church of the Ascension in the village of 
Koloiiienskoe. 1532: the Cathedral ofthe Intercession or 
Cathedral of St Basil (see Plate 46), built to celebrate the 
victory overKaz.in. 1555-61; thclarge cathedrals in Vologda. 
Ill the Tniiiy Sergius Moiustery. in Rostov the Great, in 
the village ofVyazenuiii the Moscow region, the Monastery 
of the Don in Moscow itself and so forth. Others, a fairly 
Urge number, weresiiburbanandmoiuster^-chunhes, small 
m sue and very intimate (see Plate 47). 

Thepaintingoftlie late fifteenth jiKle.irlysi.xieeiiili century 
produced die remarkable works of Dionysius {1440 or I450 
10 after 1519) and his school. The frescoes of the C.ithedril 
ofthe Assuuipnon ill the Moscow Kremlin and the Churches 
of the Nativity of the Virgin in the Ferapontov Monastery 
(others have not survived; Dionysius also worked in the 
Pafnut’cvo-Borovsky .ind losifo-Volokolanisky Monasteries) 
and the icons are sinkingly colourful and festive, decor.itive 
and accomplished. However, they do not have the powerful 
inspiration which ch.iracterizcs the frescoes and icons of 
Fcofan Grek (Theophanes the Greek) and Andrei Rublev. 
Rather than nun's inner spirituality, these (laiiicings give 
pride of place to outward beauty, suniptuousness and 
confoniuty These features, which were charactensuc ofthe 
culture and psychology of people in the age of the nse of 
autocracy in Russia, were to becomestill more marked during 
the next two centuries. The frescoes of the Cathedral ofthe 
Annunciation in the Moscow Kremlin, executed iiiufer the 
direction of Tlieotlosius, the son of Dionysius, fully reflea 


the olTicbl ideolog)' - the ideas of the historical continuity 
of the power of the rulers of Muscosry. The same ideas are 
also exemplifiedin paintings in the churches ofotlier Russian 
towns (see Pbtes 48-51). 

‘The Church Miliiaiit’, the Moscow icon of the mid- 
sixteenth century, glonfles Is-an IV as the conqueror of Kazan 
aiul glorifies the Russian army and the Church. In the icons 
of the so-called 'Stroganov school' (the Moscow masters. 
Procopius Chiriii. the Savin family and others, also painted 
icons for their patrons, the Stroganovs, who were well- 
known ciitreprciioiirs) what stands out is the technique of 
luiniiiig. ss'liicli is of a ver>' fine 'jcwel-like' quality. It 
subsequently exercised a strong influence on che art of the 
painters of Palekh. 

The icorK painted by the commercial icon-painters of 
Y.irosbvl. Kostroma, Nizhny Novgorod and the northeni 
provinces began increasingly to be concenied with teinporal 
and everyrbysuhjecfs-real objects and landscape; they might 
include mori.ister>' walls and tovs'ers; the Virgin resembles a 
Russian peasant woman; the depiction of religious figures is 
full of psychological significance. 

A high degree of perfection was aiiamed by miniature 
book illustrations (the Gospels, the ‘Illustrated Codex’ 
(Litsevoi svoii). 'The Life of Sc Sergius of Radonezh’, and 
so forth) and by engravings in books, artistic needlework 
(the workshop ofthe princes ofthe Stantsky family, and that 
of Kseny Godunov), popubr and church musk (plain chant. 
Or ceremonial and polyphonic singing), the biifToon theatre 
and the Petrushka puppet theatre. 

CULTURE DURING THE FIRST 
ROMANOV PERIOD (SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY) 

The culture of Russia in the sixteenth cencur^’. developing 
as it did 111 dilFicult circumstances, became the foundation 
on which the cultural edifice of the seventeenth century was 
built During this century, major developments cook place 
in all fiekls. Agricultural production spread to new regions 
-southetn Russia and the Volga, the Urals and Siberia. Craft 
activity turned overwhelmingly into the small-scale 
production of gootls. Dozens of iiiaiuifaccones appeared. 
There was an increase in the use of hired libour. A trade 
nawork began to cover the whole countrs- (the beginning 
of the fomiatioii of an all-Riissnn market, which was 
completed later alter the introduction ofac.ipitalist system). 
The appearance of embiyonic bourgeois relationships in 
the couiitrs's economy (for example, the cnicrgciicc of 
nuiiufactones. the .ipplicaiionoflree-liire system of labour) 
dales from ilus time. 

On the domestic political scene, there began the change 
froma liniitesi monarchy wlucli recognized the representation 
of the esutes of the realm - wliich had come mto existence 
uiklcT Ivan the Terrible in the mid-sixteenth century (at 
which time the zciiiskit si^'ry (assemblies of the land), the 
botI>- through which the estates were represented, had come 
into existence) - to absolute monarchy. The iaiiskie Si>U>ry 
disapjseared, the Boyars Duma declined in importance and 
there was a significant increase in the role ofthe bureaucracy 
in govcninient. The power of the monarch grew still further 
and became absolute. At the same ciiiie, there was an incre.ise 
ill the influence ofthe feudal lords - particularly their middle 
and lower ranks -of the Russian nobility, and the dependence 
on them of the lower social orden became even more finiily 
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established (the Icpal code of 1649 - Ulozhciiie Sobota - 
which definitely bound the privately owned peasaiits.iiicrcasc 
in the burden of taxation, and so forth). 

The turbulent events of the seventeenth century (the 
foreign intervention in the early part of the century, the 
massive popular niovenients - the peasant wars, the urban 
uprisings, the sclusni in the Russian Church, the protests of 
non-Russian peoples ag.iinst social and ludonal oppression) 
involved large masses of people and made them direct 
participants 111 the historical process. The towns and their 
inerclunts and cr.tftsiiicn pbyed .1 larger part in economic 
.lud political life, nsnnociatic elements in the population 
became involved to an ever-increasing degree in cre.ativc 
intelleaual and cultural activity. Thb. together with the 
incipient decline in the lole ofiheChuicliaiut in the absolute 
domination of its ideology, sign.tllcd tlic beguiling of the 
secularization of culture, of natioiul consciousness and of 
the spirituality of man himself. This was. of course, only a 
beginning, the cmbrj'o of the secular outlook and of 
rationalism and realism (in scieiuihc knowledge, literature, 
art. and so forth) which, replacing the incontrovertible 
primacy of religion and the Church, was to develop so 
spcctacularlv 111 the eighteenth and tuneteenth centuries. 

During tlus century, the Russian people nude still fiirther 

progressinthcart ofworkinginnietalsandwood.inbuildiiig 

wtth Slone, in jovelleiy and in other crafts and art forms. 
Water-powered machinery was used; in j6i $ the first rifled 
gun-barrel was made. 

Among the psrople. proverbs and sayings (many of which 
have survived to our own day), byliny and tales, legends and 
songs were widely popular. During the ycais ofStenka Razin’s 
uprising the coiupiladon be^n of a song cycle about the 
daringCossack chieftain and his children’. The latc olliteracy 
rose [among the bndowners to 65 per cent, merchants 96 
per cent, craftsmen about 40 per cent and peasants i $ per 
cent, according to the dau given by a well-known Russian 
linguist. Academician A. 1 . Sobolcvsky). The nobility 
possessed libranes containing hundreds of volumes. The 
printing press in Moscow publblied hundresls of thousands 
of copies of alphabet books and other educational materials 
such as [hollers, linifa .»/ Hours, calendars, grammars and 
multiplication tables. Schools sprang up. generally attached 
to monasteries. In 1687 the SUvo-Greck-Latin Academy was 
opened, headed by two Greek scholan, the Liklntda brothers. 
It had a broad curriculum and accepted people of every 
rank, estate and age’. 

Scientific knowledge became more widespread. Vie rules 
of luoniol. oftUkry lUiri oilier mauers icloliiig to iiiilii.ity sdeiiee 
(1615, compiled by Aiiisiiu Mikhailov, who made use ofL. 
Fronsperger’s Militaiy ideiue published in the nud-sixteenth 
century in Frankfurt am Main and other material) pves 
infonnation on geometry and mechanics, physics and 
cheiiusiry. TiansUtions of medical handbooks - books of 
home cures, herbals-containcddau about the characteristics 
ofplaim. minerals, remedies for illness. The hook Selenogropliia 

by the Danzig astronomer Hcvelius. translated into Russian 
in mid-century, expounded the heliocciutic system of 

Copernicus. . 

Maps of Russia - its European part, and Siberia were 

published 

at the end of the seventeenth .md the beginiimg of the 
eighteenth century, and others). The Sibenan terntones. 
from the Urals to the Pacific Ocean, were dcscnbed 111 the 

reportsofRussianexp!orers(Poyatkov.Dezhnev.Khabarov. 

Atbsov, and others). The dispatches of Russian ambassadors 


ate frill ofinfbmution about foreign countries. The Cossack. 

Ivan Pedin, wrote his ‘Description of the State of Cliina 
after his journey to Beijing (1618-19); Nikolai Siafary- 
Milescu, a Moldavian boyar in Russian service, who travelled 
to China in 1675, wrote what was at chat time the most 
detailed account of China. In 1637 a translation was made 
in the Foreign Office (Posol’sky prikaz) of the Cosiiit<griipliy 
iir .1 deseriplioii if ilie iiMe uvtH by Gerardus Mercator; in 
the middle of the century, the six-volume atlas of Willem 
and Johann Blaeii TJ/cuinitii Ortis Terranmi site Allas Noviis 
became known. 

Russian seoken after knotviedge found historical 

infoniiarioii in thcsamecbronidesandsurveysofworld history 

as had been preserved and copied in the libraries of tsars, higji 
ofticials and monasteries. They were also in the possession of 
die coiiunon people right down to craftsmen and minor 
officials. New rhoniclcs svere compilcdiii the reign ofMiclaael 
Romanov (Tsar Michael I) and Ins fatlier, the Patriarch Philarct 
(‘The new chronicler’ and otlters), under die Patriarch Nikon 
(the codex of 1652). the Princess Regent Sophia (the codex 
of 1686) and Peter I (the chronicles of die 1690s and the 
begiimingofthc next century). Many storks .and tales appeared 
about the Time ofTroublcs’ ofthc early seventeenth century, 
which stirred the imagiiiarion of contemporaries and those 
who came after tliem. Their authois were the scribe 1 . Tofeev 
and tlieinonk A. Palitsyn. the noble princes I. A. Khvorosrinin 
and I. M. Katyrev-Rostovsky, and many others, often 
anonymous. I>CKribiiig the stonily and tragic events of the 
■great destnicdoii ofMoscow’. they spoke, in connection with 
itscaiises.no( only about divine providence and thepunishment 
of God for the sins of tlie Russian people, from tire sovereigns 
right down to the commoners, but also about their iniquitous 
actions. They condemned the executions, the authority based 
oil force wielded by the wealthy, and the ‘insane silence of 
the world’- 

The socio-political chinking reflected in these and odier 
works continued to be based on a religious outlook. But 
throng It there began to appear lire first manifestations of 
something new - the beginnings ofa secular attitude of mind, 
an interest in the human penonality, in people’s thoughts 
and actions, and in social life, Yury Knzhanich, aCroat, who 
had come to Russia to correct religious service books, put 
forward a whole programme of transformations for the 
development oftradc andindustry. A. L. Ordiii-Nashchokin. 
the ’Chancellor’ (as foreigners called him), did the same 
in die 1660s and early 1670s. Their plans came to notlimg. 
but ideas wuliin them arc reminiscent of the subsequent 
projects and actions of Peter the Great at the tmK of his 
refomis ofthc end of seventeenth and during the first quarter 
of the eiglueenth century 

The clearest signs of secularization, the strengthening of 
democratic and sccubr principles, appeared in literature and 
an. Satirical stories boldly and sharply cnticized social failings 
- drunkenness and gluttony, the hypocrisy and greed of the 
clergy, unjust judges, the arrogance of the nobility (‘The tale 
of the chicken and the fox’, ‘The story of the reveller'. The 
unjust trial', ‘Serving in a taveni’, ‘The petition ofKalyazin , 
‘Alplubet book about a naked man of modest means', and 
others), ‘The story of Foma and Erema' makes fun of two 
feckless children ofthc nobility; ‘The story ofFrol Skobeev’, 
on the other hand, recounts in sympathetic vein the doings 
ofa cunning and knavish nobleman who tricks an old noble 
boyar. Increasing attention was paid in sucli works to the 
inner world of simple people, their spiritual and also their 
amorous experiences. They contain tnany sketches of 
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evcr>dayexj$ieiii.o, scenes from die lilcofiiicrcKino.soidicn. 

nobicmei) and so forth, and morJistic reflections. Wide use 
is nude in them ol creations of the popular iiiiaginacion - 
scones, proverbs, hinnorous tales and parody, nienu-ms of 
f>opular speech arc retlectcd in the autobiography of the 
Archpriest Avvakum, one ol the oiitstauding leaders of the 
schism in die Russian Church, and in the Cossack tales about 
the capture of Azov and its defence against the Turks 
(I6j5-4i). 

The work ufSinicon of Polotsk, Sylvester Medvedev and 
Karion Isionun marked the appearance of sylbbic 
versification. The use of intncate langii.tge, allcgoty and 
polished and complex verse, even foniiing rebuses and 
cryptograiiM. were all ch.iracteristic features of the literary 
■barocpie' style during die second half of the century. 

In architecture tlicic was a noticeably increased leiideiu-y 
towards elegance .iml g.iiety, osieiiiacion and imricace 
woikiuansliip and e.vternal decoration This appLcd eijiially 
to wooden siruciiires (‘the eighth wonder of the wairld’ the 
Tsar $ palace in the village ot Koloinenskoye near Moscow 
(see Figure iS). 1667-Si. numerous churches in the north, 
and so on), and to stone structures with their fantastic 
paucmiiig. their elegance, theirbcautilul cilesand plasterxvork 
(the Tcremnoi Pabce in the Moscow Kn-iiilm. 1635-6; the 
churches in Medvednikov to the north of Moscow, the 
Moscow Church ofthe Nativity of die Vngin in Puiiiiki (see 
Plate 52), the Church of die Holy Tnnicy in the Nikidnki 
district, and so forth). The attempts of Patnatch Nikon to 
make religions btiildiiigs more severe and nioiiunieriial in 
appearance (die five-domed churches which were built in 
Moscow and in other towm) could not stop the tendency of 
patrons and builders toincreascdseculanzatioii—the adoption 


of a decorated, colourful .ind picturesque style. There are 
ecck'siastical and seciil.tr buildings in this style in Moscow. 
Yaroslavl, Suzdal. Ryazan. Kaluga, Ustyug Veliky and other 
towns aiidseltlemenis. Oiitstandingex.tniplesaredu'churclies 
in Ostankino, Klumovniki. Fill and others iic.ir Moscow 
(now within the town boiimliry). the Church ofSt John the 
Baptist 111 Yarosbvl. and many others. 

A similar style, which became known is the ‘Moscow 
haroqiie’ or die 'Naryshkin baroque’ (after the Naryshkin 
family who were rebtives of Peter 1 on his mother’s side for 
whom the ’Naryshkin Palaces’ on the Petrovka m the centre 
sif the capita), as well as churches, were btiJi in the same 
style) was also reflected in the sriilpture and carving with 
whidi places of worship and the liousesof the nobility were 
nclily decor.ucd. 

Thesaiiieprocess ofserularizaiioii was apparent in painting 
- frescoes, icons ami niiiuaiiires They increasingly depicted 
seaibrsuhjccK, enjuyiuent oflife,.(y)Wsccncs and an interest 
III psychology Iosif Vladimirov, the Tsar's painter in die 
second halt of iIk- century, a colle.igue and friend of the 
celebrated Simon Ushakov, wrote a treatise in which he 
attacked the old conservative canons in painting. He declared 
himself a convinced adherent of realism and of 
mdividu.ilization in the portrayal ofcharaners from the Bible 
and die Gospels. 

Russian p.iinten did, of course, make use of the old 
traditiom, h.iving recourse to abstraction and allegory in 
depicting and interpreting subjects from the scriptures. An 
illustrative style. rcpTeseiitauon of the e.vternilities of the 
actions and behaviour of cliaracrcrs. and images without 
depth tended to predominate in the painting both of frescoes 
and of icons. New elements nevertheless begin to appear 



F,gmf l^ Wooden paUcc in the village of Kolonienskoyc (now in Moscow). Russia. i677-»i (Courtesy of V I. Uuganov), 
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With incrcjsiii^ cLirit>'. js ;i iuor<f at-vumc. tcabsiit jiai 
thrcc'diiiicmioiul reptcseiiutmii ofspace. die tecluik|iic$ of 
diiiiwuiin^ and (he iudiviJu.-iIizauon of (onus. Such featurei 
are chaiacteristic of the works ofSuiioii Us!ukov(i6;6-8/)). 
7 he S<u'k'iir itt*» i>l liiiiiMii iiMkiug, 1657; Tin- Spread oj (he tree 
t>l the Riiffuw Siitie. 16SS (a represeiiutioii of die rulers of 
Muscos 7 from Ivan Kalita to Aleksei Mikhailovich - Twr 
Alexis); portraits ofTsar Alexis. 'Ihiiily. 1671; the allegories 
fViVc and Strife, executed ill the spirit ol Western European 
engrasings. and so forth. The ttaditions of Ushakov (a 
teiideiicy towards realism and 'cor^KDrcal' representation) 
were developed in the latter p.irt of the century by his pupils. 

An outstanding place in the history of painting was 
occupied by (Ik Yaroslavl and Kostroma artists. Gury Nikitin, 
Dmitry Plekhaiiov and others. It was they who painted the 
ficseoes 111 the Church of St John the U.iptist in YarosLivl, 
ill the cathedr.il in the lp.lt■e^^ky Moiuistery in Kostronu 
aiul elsewhere, the bright pictorial cpulicics and liveliness of 
which idnii a real 'fe.wt of colours'. 

The art of portraiture began to develop, initially in the 
koii-paiiitiiig manner (the representation of the Twr Ivan 
the Terrible and Prince .M. V. Skopin Sluiisky at the end of 
the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and in the second quarter of the seveiiieciith cemury). then 
in a more realistic spirit (the portraits ofTsar Ale.xis and his 
son Fedor. 1670510 i6!k)s). 

The end of the reign ofTsar Alexis, the father of Peter I. 
was marked by yet another innovation. Pastor 1 . G. Gregori. 
living in the so-c.illcd German Sctticiiicm (Nemetskaya 
sloboda) 111 Moscow where he had .is neighbours many skilled 
craftsmen audmiliury experts from Wcsteni Europe, created 
a tlic.itrical troupe ofsLxty pbyers who perfoniied at Court. 
He organized the troupe (on the instructions of the 
enlightened boyar A. S Matveev, tlie chief courtier) in the 
village of Preohrazhenskoe The first performance, wliicli 
took place on 17 October 1672. celebrated the birth of the 
long-jwaited heir. Peter, the future Emperor of all Russia. 
Plays were petfonned on biblical themes —Judith and others 
- and also on secular subjects — The ci'inedy ej Baceliiis and 
Venus and Ihe eoiuedy of Tiwihiitlaiiic and Bojazet. Four years 
after the death of Ts.u Alexis, the theatre w as closed by the 
Patriarch loakim, a believer in die old pieties, who detested 
all things foreign and who finally had his own way. 

Thus, in the struggle betsveen the old and die new, Russian 
culture at the beginning of the new age gathered strength 
and was enriched by feanires which were to assert dicmsclvcs 
with full force during the succeeding century. The 
wcstcniizatioii of Russia. $0 evident under Peter I and his 
successors, had begun, although on a veiy modest scale, 
during the seventeenth century. Even then, liowevcr, as 
later, national sources and the development and cniichmeiit 
of intrinsically Russian elements in die various aspects of 
Russian culture, remained die principal feaiure, 

FROM PETER 1 TO CATHERINE II 

Russia’s backwardness, as compared with the leading 
countries of Europe - both culturally and in teniis of its 
economy and its political and social structures - remained 
as before, a most important and extremely acute problem. 
Peter himself was well aware of this, as, indeed, his 
predecessors had been to some extent. It was not without 
reason that Ids grandfithet. his father and his brother had 
sent for foreign specialists in mamitacturing, warlare. and the 


teaching of science and the arts to the youi^. as well as for 
translators and diplomats. They did not always serve the 
immedi.ite purpose for which they h.id been recruited. Many 
of them, liowevcr. gave tnie and faithful service to Russia 
and by the end of the century, and more particularly in the 
teiuury that followed, there were cultural contacts with the 
West on a far greater sc.ile. 

Peter s refoniis - which also h.id an impact on culture - 
and the subsequent development ol Russi.i played a major 
role in the process, already begun, of overcoming the 
country's backwardness. The rapid growth ofindustry (some 
200 nianufacioncs .it the end of Peter I’s reign, over 600 in 
the 17605 and over 2000 by the end of the century) brought 
Russia into the ranks ofthe irklustrially developed countries. 
For cx.imple. Russia became the world leader in iron- 
smehing. The sails of English, Dutch and other foreign ships 
were made of Russian canvas. A leading pkicc in industrial 
production vv.is occupied by the Urals, an important imniiig 
region with scores of enterprises. The output of metalworks, 
aravmients fictories. textile nulls, shipyards and other factories 
aiKl workshojis m the Ur.ilsaiid in Tuki, in Moscow aixl in 
St Petersburg, in Kazan .ind other centres, was high by the 
staixiirtisof tlx time. Technolc^-improved and greater use 
was ni.ide of hired Labour. At the same time, however-and 
the more remote the area, the truer it was — tliere was an 
increase in the employment of bonded labour in 
manufactories, with serfs and peasants being assigned to 
particular enterprises. Tliis system, which liad initially been 
eoiiducivc to tlx advance ofindustrialization, as, for example, 
in tlic Urals, had by the following century already become 
a cause of serious industrial backwardness as compared with 
England, the United Suites and otiicr countries which had 
embarked on a path of rapid capitalist development. 

As before, however, it was the leudal and serf-owning 
fonn of otgamzation that predominated. The position ol the 
nobility was still fiitiher strengthened. The institution of 
serldoni. under which the majority of tlw peasantry lived, 
reached its apogee with a series of laws in the 1760s (serft 
were forbidden to make complaints about the landowners 
and landowners acquired the right to send serfs as recruits 
to the anny at any time and to exile them to Siberia ‘for 
disobedience’) whicli reduced the peasants almost to the 
status of slaves. Absolutism, winch finally became estiblished 
in the eighteenth century', meant the open diciatotsliip of 
the nobility and the brutal suppression of all resistmce to it 
among the lower social orders. During the century there 
were two peasant wan (1707-10 and I 77 J“ 3 } and a larger 
number of revolts and uprisings amoi^ peasants of various 
categories (privately-owned, owned by the monasteries, the 
p.»bce. the State) andamongthe urban poor, working people 
and Cossacks, soldiers and ‘inorodtsy’ (.is the non-Russian 
people of the Volga region. Kaz.iklistaii, Siberia and other 
regions were known). 

Russia in the eightccinh century, from the time of Fctet 
I, was 3 great power and an empire. With its iniliiary might, 
reinforced by victones in the Northern War (l 700-21) and 
m wars with Prussia and Turkey. Sweden and France in the 
second Kilf of the century, it was a force to be reckoned 
with in Europe and mother continents. It recaptured ancient 
Russian Linds (what was known at that time as the right- 
bank Ukraine. Uyelorussia, and certain provinces on the 
B.iltic and the BLuk Sea). The country obuined outlets to 
the Baltic and the Black Sea as well as to the Pacific Ocean. 

The tempor.il authonties fiailly imposed their will on the 
Church. Peter I abolished the Patriarchate and in its pl.iee 
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introduced the Synod, a colle^ace bureaucratic bixly for the 
governance ofchurch aliair^. a kind of spiritual college along 
the lines of other colleges wlucli were the precursors of the 
ministries of the luneiecmh cemiiry. He himself nude a start 
on the secubnzation of the lands owned by the spintual 
pastors and Catherine II earned this process to its conclusion 
(I 7 « 4 )- 

The great changes in economic and political life were 
accuiiipamcd by es|ually munienioiis (raiisfornutions m 
culture. 

The beginning of the century was nurked by innovatum.s 
which Tsar Peter .ninouiiced one after die other. Tiie New 
Year svas to begin not on i September, .is previously, but 
on 1 Jaiuiaty; imtc.id of the llv-zaiiiine caleiidai. beginning 
at the ‘creation of the worlif, the Gregorian c.dciulir was 
introduced, reckoned from the birth of Jesus C.'hnst. The 
secular Kussun script was introduced to replace Cliiircli 
Slavonic. A printed nesvspaper appe.ired, 'The News’, as 
well as numerous printed books conceincd with various 
braitchsrs of knowledge. Schools were opened for 
iiutheniaiics. marine navig.ititm and so forth. Scientific 
expeditions were Acted oui. Not long before his death. Peter 
was considenng a drift decree on the Academy of Sciences, 
which was founded in 172.S- Court and private b.ills were 
introduced, with all kinds of ctimictte, dances .ind new, 
shorter and more comfortable styles of dress, based on 
Hungan.m and Polish models. 

Such innovations became part of everyday life and served 
to get nd of what was old and outmoded, promoting the 
adoption of progressive customs and modem knowledge, 
and encouraging the development of the economy, culture 
and science. There were, it is true, people who did not take 
to some of the innovations. For example, peasants and 


nicrcliants did not agree to shaving oA their beards and had 
to pay a tax for the right to retain this ancient Russian 
atkminieiit. I’assioiis raged over the refonus. Some people 
warmly welcomed them whereas others cnticited them and 
even e.xecrated the Tsar as the ‘Anticlinst’ Fedor Saltykov, 
who had been to EngUnd. delivered two memoranda to the 
Tsar in wliicli he urged liim to borrow from chat and other 
European countries whatever ‘hcAts an autocracy, but not 
such as belles republics nr a parli.imcnt'. There were also 
other supporters of the curopeanization of Russia. Peter 
himself w.is taking that path while not, of course, rejecting 
out of kind everythii^ that was Russian. 

Tlieoplian Prokopovich. V. N. TaiislK'hcv, A.D. Kantemir 
and other enlightened oiAci.ih of the first half of the century' 
urged - luturiUy, from the standpoint of the nobility’ - a 
inoiLirchic fonu of government and the development of 
industry and commerce, and exposed the failings of society, 
inclmling those of the nobility and of church circles. I’rince 
M. M Shcherbaiov spoke out in defence of the interests of 
the .insiocracy. and the simple customs of liis forebears, and 
described and condemned the luxurious living, embezzle¬ 
ment, arbitrariness .ind favouritism of the Court ofC.itherine 
II. The Empress herself, while supposedly upholding the 
ideas ofthe French philosophers {Voltaire, Rous-scau, Diderot 
.ind others), was a Ann supponer ofserftlom and of autocracy. 

M. V. Lomonosov, the great scientist and educator, argued 
that schools should be open to people of all estates and that 
education should be given to the peasants (he was lumself 
of peosarH origin) (see Figure 19). 

In his odes and other litcraiy works he extoUed not only 
wise rulers, foremost among them being Peter I, and their 
deeds but also the labour of simple and honest people. The 
excesses of serfdom were condemned by the son of a soldier. 



Figuir 19 Early cigliiccnih-ccntury sshool engraving. Russia (from the pniiier by F. Polikarpov) (Omnesy of V. I. Buganov). 
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A. Yj- (’olcuov, l»y Uk Livudijii pjsiut J -G. Eiscii aixl, m 
ihe Legislative Coiiuiiissimi (Ulozciiiuj.i koiiussi.i] of 1767-8. 
by the noblemen G, S. Korob'iii .xiid Yi. P. Kozel'sky .mil 
(he peasants I. Chuprov and I. Zherebtsov and others. 

A m.ijor role was played by the Russian educators N- I. 
Novikov. I. G. TuiiiJiisky and others, who tr.iiaslatcd and 
published over 400 articles from the celebrated French 
I'.iiCYck'pcJic. and a nniltitude ofsoiircesatui works on Russian 
history. Novikov’s petusdic.sls llie Dn'iu' and 77 /c i’.iiiircr 
entered into a public polemic with Gatlietine 11 herself The 
current ofeiiligluenmeiit included a revolutionary tendency 
among the nobility in the person of A N. Radishchev, the 
author of thejuimiey /n’iii 5 / Pcimhnrj; Ji' and his 

followers. Radishchev vividly described the horrors of 
setidoni and called for its overthrow by rcvoluuoiury force. 

I le had .m undcnuble intliicnce on the future Decembrists. 

Education .iiKlscicnce, literature aiiJart m.xle great strides. 
Dozens of schools opened in the rcigii of Pccci 1 and even 
more in subsequent years By the scan of the nineteenth 
century there were already 550 teaching establishnicnts with 
62.000 students in Russia. The country nevertheless still 
lagged far behind the most advanced countries and there 
were forexampleat iluttime (1794)05 many as 8.000scliook 
in France 

Universities appeared: the .Academy (1725). Moscow 
University (1755. founded on the initiative of Lomonosov; 
unlike .lU other inuversities in the world it did not have a 
faculty of divinity) (see 1 ‘taie 53), the University ofViliiius 
(active from the 1780s onwards and fonnally established as 
a university in 1803). In 1757. the Academy of Ans was 
Ibiinded witich later (in 1783) became the Russian Academy. 

During ilae century, these schookand inuversities provided 
education for a substantial number ofspccialists and scholars. 
Foreign schobrs .also worked in Russia, m many cases to very 
good effect, such as the machemaiician L. Euler, the liistorian 
G. F. Muller, and the pbilolc^st .A. L Schlozer. among others. 

Even in the reign of Peter I, a great deal of scientific work 
was conducted on the study, description and mapping of 
lands and seas. 1 K. Kirillov, on the basis of the discoveries 
that had been made, compiled the clr/<is W ilie Russian Umpire. 
Under the first Riissi.aii Emperor, the Hisiaty of ilic Suvdisli 
ll'ar (that is the Northern Wat against Sweden) was written. 
Peter himself shared in this task together with his closest 
associates. Menshikov, Shercinctev, Makarov and others. 

Among Russian scholars of the eighteenth century, the 
gigantic figure of the encyclopaedist Mikhail Vasil’cvich 

Lomonosov, physicistand chemist, astroiKimerand geologist, 

historian and linguist, poet and artist, towers above the rest. 
He was the founder of Moscow University and it was said 
th.it ‘he himself was our fint imivcnity' (Pushkin). 

In the second quarter and the second half of the century 
other eminent Russian scholars were active, for example the 
mineralogist V. M. Severgin, the n.itunlists. travellers and 
ethnographers S. P. Krashcniiinikov (Domp/ii’ii of ihf Lmd 
of Ilic Kauulmika). S. I. Chelyuskin, the Laptev brothen. 1 . I. 
Lepekhin, the historians V. N. Tatislichcv. M M. 
Schcherbatov. I. N Boltin and others. Five expeditions from 
the Academy ofScicnces in the 17605 and 1770* investigated 
vast tracts of the European and Asian parts of the Russian 
Empire. 

Literature was farmore influential and widely available than 

in the seventeenth century clunks to the enormous increase 
in creative wntmg. the influence of the West and the spread 
of printing. Theoplian Prokopovich, who has already been 
memioiied. had a libra^’ of 30,000 books. Other noblemen 


.ilsoliadsubstaiiiiJ book coUeciioiu. Pruned books ceased to 
lie 1 rciiiarkabk rarity and became part of everyday life. 

In the second li.ilf of the century literacy periodicals first 
appeared Russian wnters 0fth.1t time wrote satires and odes, 
tragedies .uid comedies in the classical style (Kaiiteniir. 
Trediakovsky, Lomonosov, Sumarokov, Khcraskov and 
otiiers) wiili its ch.iracterisiic elevation and urbanity. At the 
end oft he cemiiry its place was taken by seniiinentalisni (the 
seiiciineiit.il stories and travels of Karamzin) which gave 
considerable attention to the feeing aixl experiences of 
common people. At the same time, realistic tendencies 
ajuicaivd in litciatUTe with the comedies ofD. 1 . Fonvizin 
{'Ilic lir{i.iJicr, T/icAfimv) and die poetry ofG. R. Derzliavin. 

The eighieenih century was a period of extensive and 
energetic buikimg activity. In Peter’s reign. St Petenburg 
wasbidoutasi'regubrcity’. D. Trczzini.an Italian, designed 
the Cathedral of the Fortress of St Peter and St Paul, college 
buildings, the Arc.idcs (Gostiny Dvor), the Monastery of St 
Alcx.indcr Nevsky, and so forth. Odicr architects were also 
.It work such as Schhitcr, Le Blond, Michetti and others. 
They built palaces in St i'etcisburg and its suburbs, .is well 
as insiiciiiional buildings. Russian architects were later 
involved in this task, for example Zemtsov and Isakov, Usov 
and Eropkin, Korobov and Ustinov. Tens of thousands of 
Russian workmen built St Petersburg - ‘The Russian 
Palmyra' - one of the most beautiful cities in the world. 

New buildings in the baroque style went up in Moscow 
at the beginning of tbc century (the Church of St John the 
Warrior m Little Yakimanka Street, the Church of the 
Archangel Gabriel in Chistie Prudy Boulevard or the 
Menshikov Tower, and so forth. In the provinces, little was 
built during Peter’s reign (his main preoccupation being St 
Petersburg!) but such buddings .1$ were put up imitated those 
in the new and old capital cities. 

In the second half of the century classicism was the 
dominiiuarchitectural style (the Palaces ofSi Peiersburg.ind 
Moscow designed by V. I. Bazhenov, A. D. Zakharov. A. N. 
Voronikhin. G Cameron, D. Qiiarenghi and many others). 
Particularly worthy ofniention are the house of P E. Pashkov 
built by Bazhenov, the Senate Housem the Moscow Kremliiu 
(M. F. Kazakov), the Tauride Palace in St Petersburg (I. E. 
Starov). and so forth. Many of Rastrelli’s buildings arc in the 
baroque style (the Winter Palace, the Cathedral ofthe Smolny 
Monastery in St Petersbii^ St Andrew s Church in Kiev, 
and others) (see Pbte 54). 

The best known sculptor of the first half of the century 
was C. B. Rastrelli the elder (tlw bronze bust ofPeter I .and 
other works); and in the second half of the century, F G. 
Gordeyev and other classicists. The monumenc to Peter 1 , 
llie celebrated Bronze Horseman, by E. M. Falconet, bec.ime 
a symbol of the power and greatness of Russia and of Peter s 
genius. Realistic portraits of contemporaries were p.iinted by 
F. 1 Shubin, who came from the same district as Lomonosov. 

In the an of Peter's limes, the portrait paiiueis 1 and R. 
Nikitin and A. Matveyev stood out most. Working in a 
realistic and secular style, they p.iinted portraits of the I'sar 
and his comrades-iii-anns. Secular etchings made their 
appcaraiKe. Classicism in painting later produced interesting 
work on historical themes (A. P. Losenko. Vladimir .vid 

R.5.w./<i. ' 17 ic/imr-rn.VH(Tt.>r.ii((/Aiidft>ii/.i< 7 ic;G-I.Ugryiimov. 
77 ic frT<rfc//i'rrr</Viii( l/niwr ami others). They also showed 
the inlluence of scmiment.ilism (p.utoral scenes of peasant 
life. M. M. Ivanov; the landscapes ofS F. Shchedrin, the 
portraits of V. L. Borovikovsky). Outstandingly realistic 
works wft-e produced by the portraitists F. S. Rokotov and 
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D. G. Levitsky, the iiusirn oC^tymr p.iinting 1 . A. Enuenev 
ami M. Shibniiuv (scenes of peasant life, beggars, and 
the like). 

Although the Church had a definite and by no means 
insignificant influence on many aspects of social ami 
intellectual life, the eigliteeiith century is, on the whole, 
char.ictenzcd by the victorj- of non-religious principles, 
seciiLtrizauon and ratioii.alisni. I lus is the tunc at which one 
can say tliat both the ivicural and the social sciences were 
born. For particubr I1isi0ric.1l rc.uoiis. the process wiRTcby 
liistotit.U, appliedaiid iKlier knowleilge became the histonc.il. 
physical, chemical and <Mher sciences occurred in Kussia l.iter 
than in other, more developed countries of Western and 
Central Europe. The same may be said of secular literature, 
paiiiimg. sculpture, and so fonli. It w.is neveitheless precisely 
at this time that Russia, its creative artists and leading cultural 
figures ilid a great dciil which ni.ikes it possible to reg.ird 
(heir work as fonunig a waterslied and as marking a stage at 
which Russi.m culture tsHsk on a new qu.iiit)-. They were 
.iWe in some degree to narrow tlw yawning gulf between 
the development ot Russian culture and that of tlie Western 
eouuiries. a gull'which Inid grown wider over the centuries 
since the time of the Mongol-Tartar invasion. The 
gronmiwork for the .lehieveineiits of the ^e of Peter I and 
Catheniie II was laid by preceding generations and 11 is in 
this sense that (he eigineenth century is the end result of a 
process of cultural development which began m the fifieeiith 
century. At the same time, it was the starting point for the 
flowering of the Russian culture in tlie .ages of Pushkin and 
Gogol. Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy. Glinka and Mussorgsky. 
Rimsky-Korsakov and Chaikovsky. Fedotov and Kraiiisky. 
Repin and Viubel. Mendclcycs' and Secheiiov. 
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SOUTH-EAST EUROPE 


15.1 

SOCIAL STRUCTURES IN THE BALKANS 


Nikolai Todorou 


(iitoiibiilcniigllitfgcncralde\'clopmcm otthcUaikaii peoples 
a«Kl cultures, it shoukl be stressed tlut we are not dealing 
with some single. im.'igiini>' Balkan sixict>’, but rather with 
a whole range of societies and a number of motlels of 
developineiii wliich are found together in a wcU-delined 
geographical area. 

The development of the population and of human 
settlements on Lands under the poliuca] domination of the 
Ottoman Empire constitutes what may generally be described 
as the Ottoman Balkan model. In area and popiil.ition size, 
this Balkan model is by far tlie most widespread of its kind 
III south-eastern Europe (over 500.000 km-, .and at least 7 
millionto 8 million inhabitants mini the eighteenth century). 
TheB.ilkaii model was the result of the nuugliiig of various 
Islamic. Christian Orthodox. Byzantine, Bulgarian Sbv. 
Serbian, Albanian and Turkish elements. 

Without a doubt, tlie most radical change foUowing the 
assertion of the Ottoman presence in ilie Balkans came in 
the wake of the conquest in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centimes, and continued throii^out the sixteenth century: 
this was the elimination ol centuries-old stale structures and 
the native aristocracy. 

Funhennorc. the Ottoman Empire found itself unable 
(and indeed did not aspire) to create an Ottonun society or 
a global culture or to integrate therein the ethnic and social 
groups under ns rule, lii the doniiiunt Ottom.in cLiss should 
be included native Muslim dignitaries, composed essentially 
of Christian converts to Islam (Bosiuans. Serbs. Greeks, 
Albanians. Bulgarians. Rlisadopc Muslims), and Christians 
who had been intcgr.ncd into the kill system. 

To the dominant class should also be .added the Orthodox 
lugh clc^y (especially in the capital, Istanbul, where the 
Patriarch Gennadios had been reinstated in U.U). even 
though the Orthodox churches had been relieved of their 
functions as official religious institutions in the independent 
Balkan countries, and had become merely the churches of 
the Orthodox subjects of an empire niled by Isbm. One 
should also note the role played by the so-called Phanariots: 
the cLks of prosperous Greek lucrch.incs from Istanbul, who 
were closely linked to the Patriarchate and to the Porte and 
maintained that they were the successors of the Byzantine 


aristocracy, in the seventeenth and more especially the 
eighteenth century, they g.iined considerable influence in 
the Onomaii system, owing to their position in Ottoman 
diplomacy and in the adiniiiisiration of the principalities of 
WalLschia and Moldavia. Finally, one ought, with certain 
reservations, to include in the dominant class a number of 

representatives ofthe pre-Ottoman military andecclesiastical 

circles - in other words, those Balkan aristocrats who had 
retained their land and revenue as Ottoman iniiSi and nw./f- 
holders. All the ta.\payers erf" the Oiioinan Empire were 
classed as re'SyJ (lit ’subjects’). Originally, this tcnii referred 
to Muslims and non-Miishnis alike, and covered all the 
productive groups and subgroups ol the population ap.art 
from the status groups created by the Sultan. After the 
seventecntii century, the tenn n-'JyJ or w).i came to mean 
any noii-Musliiii subjects. In accordance with Islamic b\v. 
the Oitouiain protected the lives and property of both their 
Muslim and non-Muslim rf’-fj'ii. subject to the payment by 
non-Muslims of a special ux called the /ieyr (.Ji'zyu). 

RURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The econoimc anti administrative institutions regubtiiig die 
status and .activity of the peasantry show a cert.ain amount 
of coiicinuicy with the preceding Byzaiitine-Sbv period of 
the Balkans, with the e.xccption ofthe min system of state 
owiieiship of agricultural land. 

Historians disunguish two periods in the development of 
the Ottonun regime, particularly with respect to agrarian 
tebiioiis. The beginning of the first period, tlut of the iiiin 
system and the irniJrsystcni, is primarily associated with the 
governments ofMchiiied II 'the Conqueror (l 45 i“^l) and 
Bayezid II (1481-1511); the former, while renuimng a 
Muslim sultan, also adopted, for political reasons, some of 
tlic traditions ofthe Eastern Ronun Empire. 

Cluiiges III the agrarian regime affcaed above all ihe miii 
system and the uiiijr system, which was gradually replaced 
by ihesysteiii of lifelong tax-fanii system ofmJJikJm-iVf/rJm. 
This led to the emergence of a system in wliich laixl was 
held in the fonii of large chifiliks (fanns). It can be said that 
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the system ofbrge cliijiliks mdicJtcs j tciidcnc>’ tow.irds both 
the refeutUlization of society and ilic cstjbJishnicnt, to some 
extent, of coinmerciiJ jgrictikure in the U.ilkans. 

The peasjntty were divided into the majority, who paid 
ttipu for the privilege of |.>ostessing and exploiting iiiTti land, 
the iiicrc.isingly numerous erMijrlnV (sharecroppers), and 
indigent rural and urban d.iy-labourers. C.ompetiuoii for nirri 
land bec.inie keener ever>-where. especially in Uulgaria and 
Uosma. It was dimng this period that the social bandits' of 
modern historians appeared, otherwise known in oral 
tradition .and earlier literature as luuiiuks .uid khplils. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century, intensive 
crops, such as maize, cotton .iiul tsrbacco. w hich found ready 
markets in Europe, were introduced into die couiiirysisic. 
.^griatltural proilnce was sold .it .innual tairs wliich were 
tlunous throughout the Balkans, from ths’ I’eloponnese to 
the D.inubc Basin: wool w.is one ol the ni.hit iti-ms traded, 
alongside cotton, tobacco, fun atid gr.iin. 

The history of the countryside tnay also be seen as 
alcetnacing between crop and live-stsxk pioductioii in .1 
village-based pattern ofsettlement. Foodstufl'sforthccapit.il. 
Isunbul. were supplied by Kumelia (essentially southern 
Bulgaria), the Damibe principalities, the coastal regions of 
Asi.r Minor and the area around Smyrna (Izmir). In 1674. 
toul meat consumption in Isuubiil amounted to 200,000 
head ofcatdc and 4 million sheep which came mainly from 
Kninelia 

The prtHluctioiiofsvool and homespun cloth in the regions 
of Plovdiv. Sliven and Yanboli (fine carpets) far exceeded 
local demands. Such items were much sought after ni distant 
markets. In the ciglueentli century, die small locality- of 
Ambelakia in Thessaly became a major centre for the 
ni-unifaciiire of cotton yam. in which the entire population 
was employed, a fact which attracted the attention of the 
utopian socialist, F. Boulanger 

The peasantry and the inhabitants of small towns in these 
two penods were, for the most pan, relaiis’cly frcclandosvncrs. 
It was thus aspredominand)' autonomoussnull-scale producers 
that the Balkan peasantry entered die nation.ilist penod. 

URBAN CHARACTERISTICS 

Balkan towns. «idi their fortresses and niiliury and civilian 
adniinisiraiions, standing at the crossroads of the main trade 
routes between Europe and Asia, had fur the most pan long 
provided economic centres for their agiieuUural hinterlands. 
They were absorbed into the Ottoman system with those 
aiicady elaborate functions intact. 

There is hide doubt that the political unification of the 
Balkans, the ethnic and religions shifts brouglit about by 
the conquest, and the introduction of a unified system 
dominated by the Muslim slate all gave rise to a new sec of 
conditions wlrich were bound to alTect the development 
of towns. 

In the Ottoman survey registers, there were more than 
200 localities listed as towns at the end of the fificench ami 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

In the fifteenth century, more than ihtee-quarters of the 
towns came under the category of sinail towns of fewer tluii 
400 households. By die sixteenth century, the number of 
medium-sized towns with up to Soo households, or from 
S.ooo to 10.000 iiiliabicaiiis, grew and became predonunaiic. 
The towns of Adriaiioplc. Salonika. Sarajevo. Athens, Vidin 
and Nikopol each possessed between 2,000 and J.ooo 


households, while Isunhul was the only large city, boasting 
16,000 households towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
Istanbul's population grew considerably in ihc seventeenth 
and eighteeiidi centuries with liall a iniliioii inhabitants 
During tlie same period, special mention should be nude of 
Dubrovnik as an iiuporuni centre of trade between the 
Balkans and Europe. 

The existence on Ottoman territory of numerous towns, 
some of them quite large, forced the state to take steps to 
ensure that they were properly supplied. A complex system 
h.-ul to be established, which catered for all aspects of trade; 
the purchase of gootls from producers, transport to the large 
towns and to Istanbul in panicubr. storage, the processing, 
where appropriate, of raw iiLiterials, distribution to retailers, 
anti fiii-illy sales to consumers. The Ottoman laws governing 
prices and the vanous obligations of the population were 
codified already in the fifteenth century. 

The guilds knovni as pbyed .1 prominent part in the 

economic lifeoftheOtmmaii Empire-They werean essential 

compoiieiii of the social organization of Balkan towns, and 
involves! the majority of the population. Most csiiSf made 
little dtsiincuon between the sarious religions and ethnic 
groups, and were firmly imitiiy in outlook- Funhetmote, 
ihey played an extremely important role in cultural life by 
promoting the building of churches and monastenes and 
c untribuiing 10 the rise of education. 

GENERAL CHARACTERl.STICS OF THE 
POPULATION 

The ituin result of the Ottoman conquest and the centuries 
of Ottoman rule in the Balkans appears to have been a 
thorough blending of the population and the emergence 
of a number of common traits which are deeply rooted in 
the way oflife of all the peoples of south-eastern Europe. 
That is not tosay that ethnic, religious, linguistic and other 
difTereiices were obliterated. Nevertheless, reciprocal 
inllucnce and interpenetration increased, pariiculatly in 
the areas of contact between the various ethnic com- 
mumues, and the coexistence of those groups within a 
single system finally led to the disappearance of a number 
of dificreiiccs- 

One of die nuin issues rcLiling both to the demography 
of the B.ilkam is that of the Turkish colonization and 
Islamization of the U.ilkans. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, die nomadic Yiiriiks (Turkish )’r'<>nl;‘nomad’) were 
transferTedfroiiiAiwioli.ipnncipallytocasteni Thrace, norih- 
casteni Biilg.rri.i and Dohnidj.i. These populations were 
settled ill regions of stiategic iiuport.mte - dong iniliiary 
luglnv.ryA and in the vicinity of fortifications (particularly in 
the M.irits.i aiul Vardar valleys and the hinterland ofthe Black 
Sea coast). 

The iucrc.asmgly prominent Muslim element in the 
U.ilkans, particularly Ironi die seventeenth ceiiiury on. may 
also be seen as the result of the Islaniization of the native 
population. In the Ottoman Empire, quite apart from the 
olficbl tolerance of Chnstiaiiity and Judaism, membership 
in the doiiiinant religion, Islam, and hence in the Muslim 
comiuunity, was an iiiiport.iiit factor in social mobility'. 

Towards the end ofthe sixteenth century, the pressure of 
over-populaiioii began to be felt, as grain exports to Europe 
declined and there was a crisis in the provision of supplies 
to large towns owing to an iinbabnee between agricultural 
production and dciiiographic growth; additional factors 
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contributing to clib crisis were the price revolution' in the 
West and the ensuing inil.ition. which affected the circum¬ 
stances of certain social groups. 

Tlte first half of the eigliteenth century was marked by an 
upswing m all fields of the ecoiiuniy - agriculture, crafts, 
(r.ide — which in turn g.ave rise to an increase in the area of 
bnd under cultivation and the number otlabouren employed, 
and to the introduction of new inteiisis'e crops. 

These cyclic cransfornucions in farming (.and the 
corresponding demograpliic changes) were not caused by 
the popubiion dcnsit>' in the b.ilkans, which, alihougli higher 
tlun in ocher regions of the Ottoman Empire, was lower 
dun t s persoiu per km* (in Europe tire density was betastren 
i6 and 45 persons per kin‘). 

Liberation efforts .among the O.ilkan peoples until the 
eighcccnili centuiy occurred m.aiidy in conjunction avith 
wan fought by European states against the Ottoman Empitc 
and were directly affected by military operations c.irried out 
on both bnd and sea against the Ottoman Empire, from the 
south, tlie west and the nonh. Serbs. Creeks and Bulgarians 
all engaged in periodic conspiracies, which often resulted in 
major uprisings. Furthermore, 'prophecies' began to circulate 
forecasring the demise of theOttomau Empire. Russb played 
an active role in these developments during the re^ns of 
Peter I. and bter, Catlaetiiae 11 . riw Russo-Turkish wars of 
the eighteenth century became an important factor in these 
liberation luoveniems. which were gaining ground in the 
Balkans. 
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15.2 

ASPECTS OF CULTURAL LIFE 


Paschalis M. KitnvniUdes, Nadia Danoua, Alexandre Dnfu, 
the late Manolis Chatzidakis, Alexandre Popouic 

Nihola) Todoroi^ (coordinator) 


THE GREEKS 
Piisdutlis M. Kini'iiiiliitfi 

Prior ro the end of tire fifti’cnth century’, a tn.wsive nui^rarion 
of Greek ^cholir^ h.id inken place from coiiiunes occupied 
by llie Onoiiuns tovv-ird' Western Europe, These refugees 
cook with tiiein niaiuiscnpts ofnncient .luthors and worked 
as ct^^nsis. editors and coinincntacors of those texts. Some 
oftlieni laiiglit the language and literature ofancient Greece 
m iimvenities. including J. Laskans 0445 ~ 1535 ) *ro'*' 
Comtaniinople. M. Moussouros (1470-1517) from Crete, 
who prepared editions of ancient texts for the printer Aldus 
Maiuitius 111 Venice, andM. Tribolcs (1470-1556). who later 
went to Russia anti became fiiuoiis as Maximus the Greek- 
Later on. another body of Greek schol.m set out for the 
West. We shall mention only F. Portos (1550-1610). who 
taught .It Venice and Geneva. M Margouiuos (i54t>-t6o3), 
theologian and great tnndator of ps.itristic texts from Creek 
into Latin and vice versa. G.VI.ichos (1607-85). pljilosoplicr, 
theologian and teacher of literature, and L. Allatius 
(1586-1610), who worked m the Vatican and wrote 
nimierous works. Despite this exodus of scholars, however, 
the age-old cultural tradition ofthe Clreeksdid not fade away 
during die hfteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Orthodox 
Church, which enjoyed a number of privileges in the 
Occonian Empire, coniribuied greatly to the reviv.il 
of educauon and to an eveiiiii.1l spiritual awakening. 
The monasteries, p.irticiilarly those on Mnimi Aihos. at 
Meteora and at Patinos, and a few scliouls. especially in 
Constantinople, loamiuia and Athens provided outk-is of 
Inglier educauon. 

I n the seventeenth ceiHurj'. young Greeks studied at luliaii 
universities, especially Jt Padua. From 1656 until tiK dawn 
of the nineteenth century. Padua had aCieek college funded 
by a legacy left by J. Kotiounios from Beroeain Macedonia. 
Anotiwr Greek college operated from 1664101797111 Venice, 
financed by a Ictsicy from Thomas Flaiiginis of Corfu. The 
young people who studied in the West relumed East, a 
inimhrr ofiheni becoming teachers and helping to develop 
and improve education m the Orthodox conmiuniiies of the 
Balkans. Theophilos Korj-dalleus (1574-1646), from Athens, 
studied at Padua under Cesare Cremonini, who introduced 
him to the iieo-Ahstoieliaiiism ofTomitanus and Jacopo 


ZabarcILi. Korydallcus. himself a conuiiemator on Atisiode, 
was invited to Constandiiopolc by the Patriarch Kyrillos 
Loukaris to work with him on liis attempis at ecclesiastical 
and educauonal refomi. From 1626 to 1646. Koiydaileus 
t.tught neo-Anstoteliantsin at the Patnarchal Academy' and 
in Athens. Later, Ins pupils or disciples earned his teaching 
to other schools, among them the 'princely academies’ of 
Bucharest and Jassy. As a result. neo-Aristoteliatusin became 
a shared philosophical heritage ofall the Orthodox Chnstian 
commuiuiies in south-eastern Europe for about two 
centuries, iiiuil it gave svay to the scieniifrc and philosophical 
currents arriving from the West m the eighteenth century 
(sec Map 18). 

In thearts, poems tlut broke with tradition were composed 
m Cyprus and Crete and Rhodes at a dine when those islands 
were still occupied by tlie Venetunsand the Knights of Saint 
John In the sixteenth century narr.itivc poems were 
coni(^>osed in Crete. Schools dispensed a classic.il educauon, 
workshops of copyists were bu^y m some of tlic monasteries, 
.ind learned 'academies' funciioiied in Caiidia and other 
towns. Under the influence of the Italian Renaissance some 
excellent works were composed, all in verse; most of those 
tlut have cmne down to us are plays - tragedies, comedies. 

Tlie historiography of die Baik.m peoples was primarily 
focused on theit past glories. The Greeks continued to call 
tliemselves Ronici.ii, or 'Romans', .is they did in the Bj-zantme 
(serind. but gr.idiially. and with iiicre.uing pace in the coiinc 
of tlie eighteenth ceiitiiiy. among scholars an awareness grew 
tlut ilieir people were descended from the ancient Greeks. 
From die first decades of the eighteenth century onw aids, 
some of the more atlliieiit .md better educated members of 
society became fimiliar ividi Frencli culture. These were the 
so-c.illcd I’haiunois, wealthy Greeks with lucrative businesses 
living in I’hanan. an area of Constantinople around the 
P.itriarchatc. The Sublime Porte employed them as 
interpreters and some of them were given important 
responsibilities. Beginning in the early eighteenth century, 
the Suliaii appointed Phanariots as Princes of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. 

Such was tlie background for the reception of the ideas 
of the Enlightenment in Greek culture E. Voulgaris 
(i 7 i 6 -i 8 o 6 ).a clergyman, ought from 1743 to 1761 modern 
philosophy at lojiimn.i and Kozani, at the Athoiiite Academy 
and attliePatriarch.1l Academy before beinginviied to Russia 
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M.ip If Cultural p-xrgraphy ofsiiuih eastern F.umpe in the ciglHeentli century (after P. M. Kitroniilidcs, I'M/')- 


by Catherine II. who elevated him to the archiepiscopal see 
of Clierson. He transited Western philosophical works, 
including works byjohn Locke and Voltaire and coined the 
lemi for religious tolerance in Greek. His principal work 
was hygic (Leipzig. 1766). which is a treatise drawing 
extensively on ancient but also on Modern philosophy. 
Voulgaris’s contciuporary was Nikiphoros Theoiokis 
(1731-1800). who in his P.leniaits of Physics (Leipzig. 
presented for the first time in print Nesvton’s theory’ of the 
universe as the only scientifically acceptable interpretation. 
Finally losipos Moisiodax (1730-1800). added to the 
ptograniine of intellectual renewal a pronounced dimension 
of social and political criticism. 


SOUTH-EASTtRN SLAVS 
jVrprfiri Daiiora 

By the South-eastern Slavs die Patriarchate of ipek played 
a particubrly important part in the cultural development of 
Serb society. Through the activities of the patriarchs of the 


Sokolovic family, it became a centre </ education and a focal 
point for the spread of printed book'. The schools, wliich 
were founded with the assistance of the Patriarchate of Ipek. 
were also attended by large numbers of Bulgarian pupils. 
The Serbs who settled in the Habsburg Empire did not 
completely sever their links with their pbces of origin and 
continued to attend closely to the needs oftheir compatriots. 
It was indeed among the Serb emigrant conumiiiity tlut an 
atmosphere conducive to the spread of avant-garde ideas 
developed. In the early years of the eighteenth century, new 
schools were founded and those that had existed in the Serb 
lands fiom earlier times underwent reform. Credit for this 
goes in particular to the Metropolitans of Belgrade, the most 
outsiandingofwhoinwasthe Metropolitan Mojsije Pctrovic. 

In the early decades ofthe eighteenth century, the teachers 
Stefan. Pavel (a priest). ‘Master’ Marko and the lueromonach 
Simeouall enjoyed great authority, and historians like Djordje 
Brankovic. the author of a Slav-Serb chroniclr. came into 
promtii^iice. 

Aiiotherimportaiit centre ofSlavculturewj$thcD.ilmatian 

city of Dubrovnik (Ragusa). which developed in a close 
relationship with luly (see Plate 55 )- Ragman writers have 
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Ict'e lyricj] jud dMiiutic \vuric\ uii(ni<fd witl» ilic spirit of the 
Roiuissjiicc. Ajiiong the most outstJiiding of these writers 
were the poet Ivjn Guiidiilic. author of the poem 'Osman', 
m which the historical draim is heightened by deep feelings 
of patriotism. Hamb.1l Lucic. luiiijc I’almotic. Ignatius 
Gcorgijevic and Vl.idislav Mciicetic. However, the Ragusaii 
writers were best known tor their hisiuncal wntings.m which 
iliey gave expression to the idea ot the hiscoiic.il iiiiit^' of tlie 
Slav world. Among those historians, it is important tonieiilioii 
Vinko Pribojevic. the Benedictine monk M.ivro Orhini. 
author of‘The Kingdom of the Slavs’, aiuljacov Lokarevit. 
who wrote G»pii«c> riiiMio dt-jili Aiuili ili K>it(oiiZii 

A leading role in the cultural development ofMoncenegro 
was played by the Metropolitans of Cetinje. who had a 
considcr.ible inlliK’iice on political life. Tlie Montenegrins 
were among the first soiitlKTii Slavs to take advantage of 
Gutenberg's ms'eiitiun ot printing. In 14<^ j. the Montenegrin 
Kyivdo njuradj Crnojevicset up .1 priniing press at Cetinje, 
where .1 number ot'books were piibbshej by the lueronionach 
Makarije for the needs of the Church. 

The culci1r.1l deveiopiiieni of Croatia and Slos-enij. which 
formed pan ot the I I.ibsbiirg Empire, followi’d its own p.iih. 
A number of young people trom these countries swiit to 
study in tlie universicies of It.ily and Cencral Europe .ind 
some ofthcines eii taught there. The cultural life ofCro.atia 
and Slovenia svas deeply marked by the ideas of the 
Refoniiation. Much of the credit for the propagation 
these ideas has to go to Count Jan Ungnad. who founded 
priming presses at Tubingen and Ur.ich. where Slav books 
using both Glagolitic and Cyrillic characters were published. 
The Slovene Procesianis won followers among the Serbs, 
Bulgarians and Croats. 

Ineighieciuh-centurj’ Serb soeiet)', one of the best-known 
n-prs-sentatives of the ideas of the Enlighicniiieiu in this part 
of tlie world, was the encyclopedist /Caharija Orfelin, whose 
education bore the stamp of the French Eiilighiennieni. 
Zahanja Orfelin ss’as the editor of the first Serb jounul. 
published in Venice in 1768. Dositej Obradovic set an 
example through his osvn life of tlie great break with the 
ideas of the Middle Ages, publishing books that were deeply 
imbued with the pnnciples of the Enliglueniiiriit as they 
related to all the problems of the time. The best-known 
representative of this trend in the Serb Enlightenment was 
Jovan Rajic, ss’ho was of Uulg.irian origin. All chese highly 
educated men paved the way for the nation.il liberation 
muveiiieiH of the suutlierii Slavs which was to ciilmin.ice in 
the fonnaiion of nation States. 

Following the Ottoiu.in occupation of Bulgaria, the 
Bulgarian I’ainarchate lost us auioceplialic status and was 
demoted to the rank ofa Meiropolic.iiiace under the Church 
of Constantinople. A large number of represciitaiives of 
Bulgarian clergy and men of letters who had close 
coiuieccioiis with the Bulgarian Church were forced to llee 
to the Daiiubiaii Principalittes or to Serbia and Russia. In 
the fifteenth century, only the Archbishopric of Ohrid 
extended its authority os-er Ipek, the Bishoprics ofSofiaaiid 
Vidiii. and Moldavia .nid Wall.ichia. It nude a considerable 
contribution to the preserv'acion of Biiig.irian national 
traditions until the middle of the eighteenth century', when 
the Ottoman authorities placed it under the authority of 
the Patriarchate of Comtantinopic. Sreniski Katlovci w.is 
another gathering-place for a large number s>f cntiuisiastic 
supporters of the education iiioveiiieiit and clnitchmcii. 
among whom Parteinjc Pavlovic. Hristofor refarovic and 
PaVssii of Hiicndar. 


I n the seventeenth ceimir>-, the Church of Rome surted 
to play an importaiu role in the spiritual development of the 
Bulgarians. The Catholic religion liad penetrated into 
Bulgan.1 at the end of the sixteenth century among the mining 
comiiiunities ofCiprovci, Kopdovciand Klisnra in the regions 
of Nikopolis and Svistov, and in the Plovdiv region. 
However. Catholicism in Bnig-iria stifTered severely in the 
wake of the repression that followed the Ciprovci uprising 
111 i<W8 The survivors were forced to eniigr.itc to the Banat, 
Transylvania (Erdel) and southern lliingaiy. It was at (his 
time (li.it a large colony of Bulg.iri.ui Orthodox came to be 
formed in the region of Brashnv, while Bulgarian Protestants 
who li.ui preserved their mother tongue and national 
consciousness had sealed in tlie region of Sibij and Alba 
lulia. 

Some of the best-known Bulgarian men of letters also 
settled ill other countries. Konstantin Kostenecki. who had 
received his religions and iiitelleciiul education at the 
monastery ofBackovo, found refuge in Serbia and nude a 
signifieaiit coiitrihuiion to the development of Serb 
literature. Grigorije Camblak cniigratcd to Moldavia, where 
lie svrotc remarkable books in the spirit and tradition of the 
Tarnovo literary school. As early as the fourteenth century, 
the Church of W.illachia and Moldavia had adopted 
Bulgarian as its official language and in the fifteenth century 
Bulgarian came into proiniiKnice as a literary language. In 
Russia, this role was performed by the disciples of the 
Patriarch Eiithymius and above all by Cyprian and Grigorij 
Camblak. who were both successively elected Metropolitan 
of Sofia. The activities of these two representatives of 
Uulganan culture Icfi a deep mark on Russian hagiographic 
and ecclesiastical literature. 

A large number of Bulgarian centres reawokc to a new 
literary life in the fifteenth cciuuiy. This was the case of 
themoiwsteryofRila, which became a place of pilgrimage. 
The activities of tsvo representatives of Bulgarian cultural 
life III the fitternth century. Vladislav the Grammarian and 
Demetrios Cantaciizino. were closely bound up with this 
monastic centre. During the second half of the fifteenth 
ceniur>'aiid in the sixteenth, the cultural life erf"Sofia and 
its neighbouring monasteries made further strides. The 
town ofKratovo also became an important cultural centre 
in the seventeenth comuiyas a result of the developiiicm 
ol'its ore mines. Throughout the eighteenth cciiturs-. the 
literary activities of these ciiltiiral centres ni.itnly took the 
fonn nf publishing copies of cimrch books and translations 
from Greek and of compiling collections ofsemions (known 
as the Treasures’) delivered by the cleric Damascene 
.Stndit. 

One of the most interesting representatives of this 
tr.imitioiul period was the hieromonadi Josif Uradaii (’the 
Beardeti One’). His prolific works .ilrcady display niany 
featuros rellectiiig the needs of the time, calling for the use 
of the spoken language and for a ‘secular church’. A special 
place in this ciikutal flowering of Bulgarian society in the 
CighiecnthcetMuiy hasto be reserved for the Hisiori.i Shnviu'- 
by the monk I’aissii of Hileiubr. In his bid to 
resuscitate tlie meiiiory of the glonous historical past of 
Uulg.iri.i, Paissii endeavoured to arouse the pjiriotisiii of his 
conteiuporancs and inspire in them a love of their language 
and culture. His book represented a ventahle programme 
for nationhood which had a far-reaching impact on Biilgarian 
society After Faissii. other Histories' were published, all 
aimed .It reawakening the consciousness and national ideiuit>- 
oftlic Bulgari.ins. 
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THE ROMANIANS 
Alcxiiiidrc Dii{ii 

Tli<r ilev’clopmctu of incellcciu.il life in the Kuiiiaiiun 
pniicip.ilitirs 1$ best illustraiai by the domiiuiit concepts and 
linages resulting from a synthesis between the inherited 
framewoik and the nesv elements Some oftlie major aspects 
of thb way of ftmctioiiiiig can be understood by analysing 
the evolution of the culture of the printed word in south¬ 
eastern Europe In Venice the first Greek publisliing house 
was founded in 149J while three more were in activity 
between ihe seventeenth and the eigliteenlh centuries. 
Thousands of works in Greek were tlius published. These 
publishing houses had also produced SLivoiiic Woks since 
the fifteenth century. Printing presses had abo been set up 
111 cultural centres m iMonteiiegro and Serbia during the 
sixteenth century. Slas'oiiic and Greek books from Walbchia 
and Moldavia sverc diiinbuted in the Balkans troin the 
begiimiiigofihe sixteenth century. From the second half of 
the eighteenth century oiiw.ards. the number of centres ot 
pnntmg activity increased; ihe importance of Vienna and 
Leipzig in this respect marked a cultural shift towards the 
centre of Europe, wliile the centres of the south Slavs were 
kept supplied with Ruisian books. Thus, the manuscript- 
based culture lost its hold from the time when printed books 
and. especially, almaiucs and calendars became part of 
everyday life. 

Books on new subjects appeared in Bucharest and Itbi 
during the period of the ‘cultural monarchy' of Constantin 
Br.incoveanu. who gave his support to the workshops 
producing books in Tbihssi and Damascus. A Humanist 
trend gathered strengdi in the seventeenth century, with a 
more iiurkedly secular, 'civic' and conunicted tone. From 
this century onwards, intellectuab took the pbcc previously 
occupied by scholan. The humanists weaned the attention 
of their readers away from everything that kept the post- 
Byzantine pattern in being, directing their attention instead 
10 'European' realities, the achievements of modern 
civilization. This is the iiicss.tge ofthe Romanian Huinanists, 
CoiLsianiin Cantaciizino and Miron Costin. It was a 
Hununisin that forcsliadowcd the Enlightenment which 
was to encompass all the ^Koples ofthe region in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. History assumed a 
philosophical dimension in the works ofDiniitrie Canteniir. 
who pieced together the history of all Romanians and 
described the growth and decline of the Ottoman power. 
An about-face in attitudes to what was considered foreign 
- the latter now being identified wiili ‘Oricnialism* - paved 
the way for the introduction of the western model. The 
intellectuals prepared the mental ground for the coming of 
the ideologists who would participate in the creation of the 
new nation-Sutes. 


RELIGIOUS ART 
Maiiolis Clinlzid(tku 

Following the collapse ofthe Byzantine Empire and of the 
other Balkan States, one feature that domiiuted the art of 
all these Orthodox regions up to the end of the eighteenth 
century w.ns its fidelity, especi.dly in religious painting, to 
the aesthetic principles, techniques and iconogiaphic 


traditions of medieval religious an as it lud always been 
pnetised m th.U part of the world. Wnhin the Ottoman 
domain this fidelity results from a conscious and stubborn 
resistance to the contempor.iry an of Western Europe - 

both Catliolicand Froicsiant-by following the policy laid 

down by the first patriarch after the fall of Coiistaniinopole. 
Genn.adios Schol.irios, Bearing in mind this fundamental 
point it is legitimate to speak of a certain basic niiicy in 
religious art, transcending national boundaries in tliis part 
of easteiii Europe. In the first place, all the peoples of this 
region - Greeks, Serbs, Bulgarians. Romanians and 
Alb.iiiians - were subjea to the Ottoman Empire and the 
heirs in dnfereiu degrees 10 ihe immense connnon fund of 
Byzantine culture and thus to certain traditions of artistic 
appro.ich and to certain kinds of iconographic cycles and 
images 10 which people were as attached as to religious 
truths It w.ts at the same time an atiacluucnt to a glorious 
national p.ist in the face of power that was foreign and 
heterodo.x' (Gr.ibar). 

Second, the spiritu.nl and political predominance of the 
Orthodox Church headed by the Greek I'atnarcliate of 
Consuiicinopolc. with its very ancient traditions, stron^Jy 
influenced several aspects of the lives of the Orthodox 
peoples. Another important fnctor was Mount Athos. With 
its numerous large ancient Greek and Slav monasteries and 
its subsidiary foundations scattered over the narrow 
peninsula ofChalcidice, it became a centre of religious and 
cultural activity. Through its immense prestige in the 
Orthodox world, this holy mounoin pursued itsecuincnical 
role and continued to contribute decisively to the 
dissemination of a certain style of painting used for the 
redecoratioii of old churches, chapels and large refectories 
and in some cases for the decoration of new buildings, 
especially in the sixteenth but also in subsequent centuries. 
The vitality of the iiiomsterics came about for two reasons 
It was due in part to the privileges, shared by the suffragan 
monasteries, accorded by the sultans to the Patriarch of 
Consiantinopole and in part to rich donations by the 
Moid.ivian princes. In the other Orthodox regions under 
Ouomandomination, however, theverydifficulteconomic 
and political conditions had an undeniable impact on the 
quality of artistic production and on the vigour of its 
expansion 

This is why to meet the growing need for religious art in 
die sixteenth century it became nccesury to turn to the 
excellent artists who came from or were working in Cretan 
cities occupied by the Veneti.ins since the iliittcenth century. 
In these cities .artistic production was blossoming, in part 
because of the favourable conditions granted to Venetian 
subjects of Greek and Orthodox ongin aiud in part bcc.msc 
these big trading cities, especially Candia (Iriklion), were 
iK-coming true artistic centres in which numerous Greek 
painters and otlier artists were finding a large reservoir of 
customers from a wide range of ethnic, rcligioiis and social 
backgrounds that extended well beyond the island itself- The 
free movemeni of artists and of works of art from one area 
to aiiotlier also helped to create a certain uniiy of taste 
throughout the Orthodox world, at least among the more 
sopluscicaced. 

The regions of the north such as Epirus and Macedonia 
and tlic cities of the Black Sea such as Mesembria and 
Sozopol develojK-d into centres of the arts of a certain 
importance. The favourable conditions existing in the 
Danubiaii principalities gave rise to great religious 
complexes. 
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MUSLIM CULTURE 
Alexfliidre Pi'pi*i'i/ 

Muslim populations in south-eastern Europe were 
(everywhereexcept in Albiiu-iand Oolnudja) iii the niiuority 
NsHlh respect to the sunouiKiin^ iioii-Miishiii popubiiom 
ami tiny were discnbiiced very uttevenly - not only from 
one region to another throughout this sizeable area hut also 
within each region. Funliemiore Mmliin coinnuinities were 
not homogeneous but subdivkied: Isl.nnizcd local populations 
(the Slavic-speaking Poniaks of Uulgaria, Greece and 
the foniier Yugoslav Kepuhik ofM.icedoiii.i. the Alh.iiiian- 
speaking MiisUiiis of Albatua and Kosovo, the SLivic-speaking 
Muslims of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Greek¬ 
speaking Muslims of Crete, and so on): Turkish and 
Turkish-speaking piipiilatioiis th.n lud settled m tlK region 
(the inhabitants of ilu towns and villages of Thrace. 
Macedonia. Kosovo. Dobrudja. and so on. ami aoiii-Htic or 
semi-iiomadic populations, such as the Yuniks and the 
Konyan): .iikI finally, the non-T tirkish populations of various 
origins that lud amved in this vast region at various times 
(Tartars. Gypsies, and so on) 

With regard to iiwfcrij/ rnfiiiir. arcliitccture and town- 
planning should be given pride of place, especially since .1 
number of towns in south-eastern Europe were founded (or 
began to tlourish) during this |*eriod, and those alrc.ady in 
existence c.ime under manifest Octoimn intliicnce (see Fbtes 
56 and 57). Typical Ottoman traits were terraced con- 
struenons and the division of lowiu into two distinct parts; 
ihe diOTslii (the ccntial traders’ quarter coiiuining shops and 
craftsmen's workshops, grouped together by gii Jds) and the 
ntahalles (residential quarters, divided according to religious 
and ethnic groiqss). Oiioman monumental architecture of 
this penod gave expression to great art. Attemion should be 
drawn first to the numerous mosques built in this period and 
iiiiidr.tMS (religious coUs^es). Finally, in the field ofihe ‘minor’ 
arts and crafts, it should be remembered that ‘oriental’ 
techniques came to be widely used in south-eastern Europe, 
particularly in the manufacture of leather, copper and 
metalware, jewellery, felt and carpets, and even in the art 
of cooking. 

Both oral and written ailiiirc. within which several 
categories may be distinguished - secular and religious, 
learned and popular, and so on - naturaUy tlourished in all 
the Balk.m M usliiii communities, albeit with varying degrees 
of intensity, according 10 place, time, conditions, social 
stratum and ethnic background. In order to gain a general 
idea of the difTcreiit classes ofMuslim dite it should be noted 
that there were several types of school (primary and higher 
education), on the pattern prevailing in the Ottoman world 
as a whole. The literary works of Muslims from south¬ 
eastern Europe during this period were nearly alw.iys written 
in 'oriental Unguages’. in other words in Anbic. Turkish 
or Persian (and sometimes, if far less often, -ind in this case 
of course solely by local convens, in local bngiiagcs, using 
the Arabic alphabet). Among the mmieious poets writing 
in Turkish between the sixteenth and the scveiitceiitli 
ceniunes, there were a dozen or $0 figures vvIk) became 
well known m Ottoman literature as a whole, such as Mesihf 
of Pris'rina. SQzi Celcbi of Prizren (both from Kosovo), 
Fjqln ofQalqandelen/Tetovo (Slavic Macedonia), the great 
mystic poet Vahdeti of Bosnia. Dervish Pasha, the son of 
Bayezid AghaofMostar, in Herzegovina.andSabit ofUzice 
ill Serbia. 


Prose wnters used mainly Turkish, mote rarely Arabic, 
and Persian hardly ever. Among the famous Balkan authors 
of this period, one may note the learned Khalveti i/iciWi. 
Bali Efendi of Sofia. Bulgaria, the author of a number of 
works on Muslim religion and mysticum; ‘Asliiq Cclebi of 
Pnzren in Kosovo, the author of a voluminous collection 
of biographies of jHsets; the celebrated conum-ntator on the 
cLwical Persian authors. Ahmed SCkU and Hasan Kafi of 
Pniuc in Bosnia, the author of works on law and polities, 
.andin p.-inieiibron the art of government: MiiiiTri ofBelgrade 
in Serbia, author of seven] religious works, the histori.ui 
IbraliTiii I'eyevr [from Pecs in Hung.iry), Qoyi Bey of Korce 
ill Albaiii.i, the ‘Ottoman Montesquieu': the author of a 
well-known creatbe of‘the causes of the Ottoman decline' 
(dicd.uoimd 1650); and the histon.m aiidc.jd/’Onicr Efcndi 
of Bosanski Novi, and so on. 

Ainoiig tlic rare authors who wrote boili in Turkish and 
one of the local l.inguages (here in Serbo-Croat), mention 
should Iw m.ide of Uskiifi Bosnevi, known as Hevayi, the 
.uithor of a small dietion.ary in vene. and a Khalveti and 
Qadiri siKikli, I lasan Qa’nni ofSarajevo. This typcofwriting, 
the first traces of which arc thought to sbtc from the end of 
the sixteenth ceiitury. is known in Yugosl.ivia under the 
n.iinc of<i(|’<TiHiVir<i> liienture, following the celebrated Spanish 
literature of the same name. 

Most of the authors mentioned pursued their careers 
outside the Balkan peninsula, on which their intellectual 
activity li.id relatively little impact at the time. The second 
factor, which was to be of even greater consequence, was 
ilie faa that the vast majority of Muslims in south-eastern 
Europe at this time were not only illiterate and therefore 
could not have access to this learned culture, but also were 
ignorant of the principal language (Ottoman Turkish, quite 
apart from Arabic or Persian) in which this culture and 
civilization expressed itself. 

However, a vivid folk literature suts'ived and expanded 
in towns and vill.^es throu^ the aaivities of Muslim folk 
poets and heterodox denislics in Ruiiieli (Popovic, 1991). 
Also, syncretism between Christian and Ishiiuc popul.ir belids 
aiidpracticcs wasa widely observable phenomenon (H.isluck, 
lyay). 
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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

l6.I 

HISTORY 


Halil Inalcik 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 

ThcOtioiiuiiSUtc6rstapp<r;irrd on the map ofworldlustory 
as a small emiraie (see Volume IV) which stratklled the uneasy 
border betsveen rhe Seljukid and the Byzantine Empires in 
north-western Aiutolia. It expanded rapidly and du ring the 
period I 389 ~> 40 -achieved status as a inajorimperi.il power, 
rcacliiiig as far as the Danube in the north and the Euphrates 
111 the cast. The first imperial experiment was brought to a 
sudden halt when the Ottoiiuns, faibng to use the strategic 
advantage gained by their defeat of a crusader anny led by 
the Hungarian King Sigisniuiid in 1396 at the battle of 
Nigbolu (Nicopolis), turned theit nuliury energies instead 
to the iU-tinied annexation ofMusIiin emirates in Anatolia. 
Ill the ensuing inel^. which was concluded by a major 
Ottoman defeat at the hands of Tiniiir in 1402 at the battle 
of Ankara, the Ottomans’ empire in Europe and Asia lost its 
cohesion. In the subsequent period between 1402 and 1413. 
the empire was wrecked by inveterate civil war as rival 
claiiiunts to the throne sought to rebuild the patrimonial 
hegemony. During the period of the civil war the scope of 
Ottoman sovereignty in Aiuioli.i was severely restri«ed, and 
the centre of political power in iIk state shifted to the 
European province. It was during this period that Edirnc 
came mcoits own as the empire's chicfpoliucalc.ipital. Wliile 
the era of tlic civil war is usually considered to be cunlined 
to the period of 1402-13. unstable political conditions 
persisted until 1425—threaceningat times to restart the process 
ofimpenal disintegration. After I430w!ieii the Ottomans 
uiccccdcd in capturing Salonica from the Venetians, the state 
entered into a renewed period of imperial expansion m 
Europe ami they defeated a succession of emsader amiies 
mobilized from the West. The Ottoinaiis. by tlieir victory 
over the Polish-Himgariaii King Ladislas at the battle of 
Vanu in 1444, finnly restored tlie empire's doiiunance over 
the Balkan lands and brought the fm.il fall of tlie By^aiiiine 
empire within the realm of possibility. 

The Ottoman sovereign derived his imperial authority 
from three separate sources oflegidmacy: from his adoption 


ofthe Islamic tidejid/ti/i, from theTurco-.Mongol designation 
khakaii, and from the rank of tiiyscr inherited from the rulers 
of the Eastern Roman Empire. Following the capture of 
Constantinople in 1433. die Ottoman sovereign felt himself 
a legitimate successor to the Roman imperial tradition. 
Indeed, the claim of the Ottoman Empire to uiuversal rule 
dates from the period after the fall of Constantinople. Within 
the short span of si.xiy-four years after the fall of 
Conseancinople the Ottomans lud added the Ar.ib capitals 
of Damascus. Cairo. Mecca and iMedina to their mipenal 
patrimony and were catapulted into a position as the preimcr 
Isl.imic power m the vvorid. 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 1453-1600 

The Ottoman state ileveloped into a Western Asiadc empire 
whose lands in the Middle East and m the Balkan peninsula 
bridged the coiiunencs of Europe and Asia, remaining intact 
for more tiun five centuries between 1400 and 1922 (see Map 
19)- Since it was Ononian society within the constellation 
of Asian societies th.it iiiainiaineil the closest and most 
continuous politic.il, economic, and cultural relations with 
Europe, it is natural tli.it the liistory ofthe Ottoman Empire 
sliould have developed along lines th.u closely paralleled the 
iiujor trtriids of European history, At the same time, the 
Ottoman Empire pursued close political, cultural and 
economic relations - especially during the sixteenth century 
- with its eastern neighbours 111 Iran, the Ar.ib lands and India. 

In the tjfteentb and si.xteenth centuries the idea nfa unified 
Europe on the basis of Christian ideology and a holy svar 
against the Oicutiians was either a myth or an effort to exploit 
piiWic opinion in Europe in onler to legitimize the policies 
of individiial si.ites. During the foiiitecntii and fifteenth 
centuries, a crusade was possible only when Venice and 
Hungars- .agreed and supported such an enterprise in view 
of their own policje.il interests (Inalak, 1969-89). 

In actual fact. Octoiii.in niiliury power providedan clement 

ofbalaticeagainstwhateverainbitionsfordoniinating Europe 
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the Habsbiirgs and the I’jp.tiy may have had. In Set. the 
spread ot I'rotestantisiii beiicfittcd greatly from Oiionian 
pressure on the Habshurgs (Fiwher-G.ilali, lysy: Kortpeter, 
ly?;). Furthcmiorc. documentary evidence suggests that in 
1494. when diaries VIII ofFrance was preparing to invade 
Italy, even the Papal Suites hoped to receive assistance from 
the Otionuns. In short, at the threshold of inodeni times, 
instead of the unity of Europe under the Pope .ind the 
emperor, Rfa//w//rilr and a new political order, based on 
independent national inon.ircliies. called for a system basest 
on .1 balance of power arxl the Ottoman state became an 
important component s>l the new F.nropcan state system. 

Ill the following centuries Oiconi.m power often proved 
.1 necessary component of this new order. 

As for tiK' Anh world, withour the Ottomans the map of 
ilie Islamic world ss'ould luve been drastically dillerent tosLiy. 
By the end oi tlic lifteenth century Sp.iin had brouglit her 
n'nvi.piisr,liiiio tile iM-ighrib ami begin to i apture coast.^ citic-s. 
If the Miglirib lias tenuiiied Muslim, it was because of tlie 
Ottoman presence aixi strug^e againu the nwiiijmsM. Also, 
in 1517 when the Portuguese fleet att.ieked julda to capture 
die Holy Cities ofislani. it was the Onoiiian admiral, Selmaii 
Reis, who repulsesl them (Bacque-Cmiiunonc and Kroell, 
19SS). >X.'itlun twenty years, the Ottsiniaiis built a defence line 
Irom Aden to Abyssinia which foiled the repc.itcd Portuguese 
attempts to enter the Red Sea. Through the Persian Cnlfand 
the Red Sea. under Ottoman protecooii, the Arab lands began 
to receive Indian goodsaiid there w.isa full revival of the spice 
trade in the Midsite East in the mid-h-vtcenth century. Syrian 
and Egyptian cities recovered their ptosperity and expanded. 
Aleppo, in particular, became the centre of the caravan toads 
ftoiii Hejaz. B.isra-Baghdjd and Iran and soon was noted as 
the princip.il trade centre of the entire region. 

It IS true, however, that tlie Arab lands Kid to share the 
reverses and heavy Gnancial burden of the Ottoman imperial 
presence. The concentrarion of power and wealth m the 
Ottoman capital overshadowed such oki Arab metropolises 
as Cairo. Baghdad and Daiiiasais which once enjoyed 
imiveml significance in power and wealth. 

The reasons for the Ottomans’ achievement can be 
summanzedunder several heashiigs. Above all else it was the 
Ottoiiiaris' mastery of the cerlmology of lusxlern warfare, 
including new weaponry and shipbuilding techniques, and 
their active recniiuiieni of foreign engineers and techniciam 
that ensured their success in countering the threat poses! by 
the contemporary European powers. The second factor in 
their success was their geographical posidoii which gave 
them the possibility of coiKrotling tlic rich trade routes 
between the East (Iran and India) and the West (the European 
statrsl.andscciiredthemfm.im i.il andmaieri.1lplenty. Finally, 
die centralized bureaucratic system of lule .Klopted by the 
Ottomans was developed to .i point of perfection so sinking 
as to attract the notice of the sixteenth-century political 
theorist of absolute monarchy m the West. The Ottoman 
sovereign possessed absolute control over all reveinics and 
fliuiiciat resources of the realm ami could allocate them to 
whatever purposes he saw fit Thus, as the European states 
gained in wealdi and power, the Ottoman sultan was ill a 
position effectively to channel the resources of his state to 
meet the challenge. It is an unquestionable fact that by the 
nud-sixieenih century the Ottoman state had emerged as 3 
superpower claiming to universal rule. There sv.xs no aspect 
ofworldalbirsfroiii the developments m Germany, England 
and Holland to the political situation of Sumatra in which 
the Ottomans did not take an avid and direct interest (Allen, 


• 'X’j)-Particularly during the sixteenth century the Ottoman 
Empire assiduously sought to capitalize on every development 
in the re.iliii ofimemational allairs so as to turn it to its own 
advanijgc within the context of its own plan for world 
doiiiiiLition. In die sixteenth century the empire was actively 
involvedona number ofdiffereiit fronts. In the Mediterranean 
it confronted the oftentimes combined posver of Venice, 
the Pap.icy ami Spam. In the Ukraine and the lower Volga, 
it fought to conuin Russi.iii imperial expansion. It was poised 
ready in the Indian Ocean to forestall the threat posed by 
the deployment of Portuguese fleets seeking to extend 
Portug.d's doiiiin.mce as a sea power into the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf And last hut not least it was m a state of 
continuous coiiffoiitation with the Holy Roman emperors 
throughout tlicir extensive holding which stretched from 
Ce11tr.1l Europe to the Mediterranean. In 1571 ihc Ottoman 
defeat at Lepaiitu constitutes a tutiiing point in the history 
both of die Ottoman Empire and Europe (Braudel. 1949). 
At I.cpaiito the Ottomans learned that there were limits to 
the empire's resources for international conflicts, and they 
brought to a definitive end their grand undertakings aimed 
at esublishing domirution over Europe on the one hand 
and the Indian Ocean on the other They subsequently 
corK'ciuratcd their strength and resonrec-s on the spheres of 
more immediate imperial concern in the Mediterranean, in 
Central Europe and in their own backyards in the Islamic 
East. The Ottomans recognized that the Europeans whom 
they once confronted successfully had now acquired a 
preponderant status in world affairs. The Ottomans 
acknowledged that European advances in a number of 
different spheres Irom control over economic resources and 
world irade routes to mastery of the technology of modern 
war&reaiidniilitary science made funher attempts to compete 
with cliem flitile. In tliis regard it is notewonhy that already 
in die seventeenth century the Ottomans found it necessary 
to import their top grade steel and gunpowder from England. 
Traditional Ononiaii methods in mining, engineering, and 
in many other branches of industrial output hail bes omc 
obsolete, leaving Ottoman prodticers hopelessly incapable 
of conipeiiiig with Western-produced goods which now 
began to dominate world markets. Around this time, 
European products began to earn a reputation for being boili 
lugh qii.ility and ine.xpensively produced. Thanks to the 
additional advantage secured by the favorable trading 
concessions granted by the Ottonuns. mercantilisiic Europe 
beguitolloodOctoniaii 111.1 rkets with itsnunufaciuredgoods. 
This pros'ess vv.is to reach its culiuin.inon in the second h.ilf 
ofthe eighteenth century at which time the Ottoman Empire 
assumed us place as a peripheral economic power sub- 
ordiiiaied to the capitalist world economy. 

The Otioni.ins were also cripple.! as a world power by 
tlieir surrendering of sea power m the Meduenaiiean to the 
Western states. From the 1590s on the entry into the 
Meihteiraiieaii arena ofthe supenor English and Dutch vessels, 
the end was sfielled for both the VcnciLins’jiiJ the Ottomans’ 
hegemony in that sea, and brought about their mutual 
capituLition to the nsmg economies of the N'onh Atlantic. 
Even the interregional traffic within the empire on the sea 
routes that linked the capital with the centres of trade and 
pilgniiiJge in Egypt and the Levant was mostly carried on 
foreign sliips. Another blow coming from the West was the 
invasion of cheap American silver and European silver coins 
from 15S4 on. This resulted in the collapse of the Ottoman 
currency system, and state political crises followed the 
moiietaryandfinancialdisorder(lnalcik, 1992; Barkan: 1975), 
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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 1600-1800 

Hiscori.ins ii) general agree tlut caustrophic events taking 
pl.icc 111 the period bciwcen 1590 and i6ji led to the 
irreversible dctliue of the empire. The empire was then 
cominuously wrecked by crises which e.vtended toall spheres 
of govermiieiu — from public order and linancial seainty to 
the succession to the throne. The everListing crisis tlire.iieiied 
the very existence of the state. Tliai the Ouomaiis themselves 
were aware of the seventy ot this crisis is made clear by the 
obserx’ations of the rcl'onii writers who ojicnly debated the 
causesofiheeinpia’ siUs-Inalcik. lySo. 1972).TheOttonun.'* 
decision to enter into a period of protractcii wartate with 
the Habsburgs on the oik- hand (1593-1606) while at the 
same time pursuing war in the eo'i against liaii - the l.itter 
coiillict lasting with some iiiietrupiions tor iiinrc than five 
decades from 157S to 1639 - must Ix' coiisideteil one of the 
principal causes oftlie empire's siecliiie. 

In particular, the chronic stale ot w.ir between the 
Otionuns aiul the SavaiiJs for control over Azerbaijan .and 
Ir.uj lud a devasutiiigly destructive etVect on the Oitoiiun 
state. 

The penod of most intense/r/.flf dcprediiious in Anatolia 
was followed in the period 1610 to 1632 by a senes of 
rebellions .against the centre by the provincial governors. 
During this period, the rebel governors sought to destroy 
the Janissaries as the Sultan's main source of political and 
miHiary support, thus further weakening the empire's 
centralist rule and ability to defend itsclt. At the root ol these 
power struggles too lay the intractable problem of the 
iiicrcenanos and the unresolved niiestion of how their 
dem.nids for greater recognition as a force in state polities 
awre to be aecoimuoslated. During the early decades of the 
seventeenth century, the mercenary schbtTii foot soldiers 
dominated the make-up of the expamlcd military teiimies 
attached to the service of the provincial governors, and apart 
from their perfectly reasonable demands forpunaual payment 
and adequate supply, these troops had the desire for booty 
or for other rewards for their sacrifices m the line of duty. 
As Lite as the iiinctceiuh century, however, problems 
.issociated with the periodic need for ttniiporanly mobilized 
mercenary troops (especially for the wars against Russia) 
continued to plague Ottoman military planners. 

During the period when the provincial scene was 
dominated by the rebel governon. the reins of govemment 
were effectively in the liands of ilic Janissaries in the capital. 
A Janissary-led coup ui 1622 ended with the execution of 
Sulun Osman II. an event without precedent in previous 
Ottoman lustory. Around this tune a triumvirate consisting 
of the top olficets of the Janissary coqss was fonned, and its 
voice earned such weiglii in Oiiomaii politics th.nt it was 
able to dictate its icmis both to the palace and to the 
govemment (see Plate 58)- The Ottoman refonu writers of 
the period aitribiiccd this tlevelopmcnt to the weakening of 
Sidtamc authority ditongh power-sharing artaiigements. In 
their view, an undmded and absolmc siiltanic autbonty was 
the essenual precomlition for keeping iiuiiually opposing 
forces III society in their proper balance. By t.iking the reins 
of government firmly in lus own liands when he became an 
adult m 1632. Murad IV (1622-40) succeeded m bnngmg 
the dict.itorship of the Janissaries to an end. Sultan Murad 
liad also pm an end to the provincial distntbaiiccs and m this 
way sultanic authority was firmly rc-cstablishcd. The 

iieutnalLzauunofEuropcasaneHectivethteattotlieOttomans 

during the period of the Thirty Years War (i6l« 48) gave 


Murad the opportunity to renew the Ottoman conflict witli 
the Safavids inidistractcd by other str.itegic concerns. In 1638 
he letotd: I 3 .tghd.td. In the decade which followed, during 
the reign of an ineffectual ruler, Sultan Ibraliim I (1640-8) 
and duiiiig the minority yean of his successor, Mehiiied IV 

(l648-87).tlieissueofsulunic.iuthoritysurf»cedagain. OiKe 

mote state authority was divided between the proponents 
ofr1v.1l tacnoiu while at the same time the ongoing Ottoman 
camp.tigns against Venice aimed at dislodging them from 
Crete coiitluilcil adversely for the Ottomans. For the time 
being, the Ottomans liad completely lost their control at sea. 
,iiul the Venetian blockade ofDarilaiiellcs placed the capital 
Itself in jeopanly. At this juncture, the palace was left with 
no option but to h.uid over the reins of government with 
ilict.iton.il power to an experienced vizier m the peron of 
Kopriilii Mehmed Paslw svho assumed office in 1656 The 
aged vizier proceeded to siiWuc the Janissaries by forceful 
means .mdassigiKtlpoteniiailydingerous or openly rebellious 
provincial governors to the war fronts in l 7 aliiiJiiaaiidCrcte. 
In oiIk-i words, Kopriilii Melinied. with the full backing of 
public opinion, made a successful bid to restore rentralizcil 
state authority. By eliminating the Venetian blockade he 
tciiiovcj the threat to the c.tpit.tl, but the eft'on to capture 
Candia which lasted over twenty-four year from 1645 to 
1669 was successfully concluded only in the time of his son 
and successor Fazil Ahmed Pasha. During the period of 
recovery inaugurated by die Kdpnilu family it wa.s a relative 
of die Kopriilhs. Qara Mustafa Pash.i, who deceived himself 
into thinking that the Ottomans could reassert their 
supremacy over eastern and central Europe. He entered the 
Ukraine at the head of a large anny aiui won the initial 
campaign .tganist the Russian forces in 1678. Liter, in 1683, 
Qara Mustala opened a e.mipaign against the Habsburgs and 
surrounded Vienna with a huge anny All Europe anxiously 
followed the event as their collective fate seemed to hang in 
the balance. At this umc the Habsbuigs were already at war 
in tbe west with France who felt compelled to cease liostilities 
in light of the general peril facing Chnstcndoni. Under papal 
guidance, a Holy league comprising the Habsburgs. Venice 
and Poland was fomied, and after long negotiations vvitli 
either side, the Russians fiiully threw in their lot with the 
Holy League. The Holy Roman Emperor with the full 
military support ofihe Gemian princes succeeilcd m evicting 
the olioiiMiis from Hung.iry. and the League’s armies 
advanced for a time as far as the plain of Kossovo at the lieatt 
of the Balkans. During the long war which continued over 
a sixteen year period between 1683 and 1699. the Habsburg 
occupied Hungary. Venice occupied tlic Morca (1686) and 
the RiissLius occupied the fortress of Azov (i6sj6); this 
coordinated general ami-Ottornan atuck of a united Europe 
orchestrates! by the Holy Le.igue determined ihc empire's 
fate for cciitiincs to come. Europe, which h.nl lived since 
1453 under the coiisunt threat of .attack being launched by 
the superpower which bordered it to the south-east, was 
fiatlly relieved from the spectre of war by the terms of the 
treaty- signed at Karlowitz in 1 699. As for the Oitomans. the 
defeat and tbe retreat imposed by the combined forces of 
the Holv Le.igue forced them to acknowledge Western 
superiority oikc and for all. and fin.tlly convinced them tl1.1i 
their only means of sursival lay in tbe imitation of Western 
methods and institutions. In the perioil following Kariowitz 
tbe empire's trnditi0n.1l rivals, the Habsburgs jikI Russia, 
resumed their many-pronged attack against Ottom.in 
territories along the northern shore of the Bl.ick Sea .iild in 
ihc B.ilk.ins prep.irator>- to a final invasion of the empire's 
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hcittUiids. Alaniicd by tins prospect acKi what it iinplrd for 
their own conunercial interests in tlieOttoin.iit cast. Western 
states sought to bolster the cinpiie and preserve its integrity. 
The ‘Eastern Question’ emerged as a premier concern in the 
Europe.m balance of power which was iiowdivided between 
two nujor power blocs composed of those nations pursuing 
pro- and anii-Ouonian foreign policies. In this period, the 
foreign policy of the Oiionian Hinpirc relied on support 
from the Western powers-inpariicular France and England 
- lO protect It agamsi the threat pmed by the expansionist 
amis of the Habsburgs and Russia. 

This dcpciulciite on Western support in the diplonutic 
arena stteiigthened the process ofwcsteniiT.ition which lud 
begun to manifesi itself m the Ottoman state. Ucginntiig 
from the time of I’etcr I. Tsar of Russia (1682-17^5), the 
Oltonuns began to .ntribute the Russian tsar's successes in 
the battle against them to the ts.in’ wesieriiiziiig policies. 
During the eighiccnih and mneicenth centuries, the 
Oltonuns undenook westerniaing refomis of their own in 
earnest. 


THE QUESTION OF THE OTTOMAN 
DECLINE 

During the last three tfecades. an e.vtcnsive literature has 
poured forth asking the question why luiiom under the 
Ottomans remained backward The answer was sought in 
the social structure of the Ottoman Empire. It was argued 
that the empire typified a feudal state or that it typified a 
state at some stage in the ‘Asiatic Mode of Prodiicti on’, Those 
who argued the fomier held it was feudal because society 
was divided into two pnncipal classes, the ruling military 
chte on ibe one hand and the masses of dependent raya with 
few political or civil rights on the other hand The surplus 
product of the latter, it was argued, was appropri.iied merely 
by force for the elite with no economic articulation. Those 
who identified the Ottonuii Empire as one of the Asiatic 
empires with a strong centralist bureaucracy and a command 
economy, believed that in this socio-political structure there 
was no possibility for change which could lead to economic 
growth and social evolution. It is believed that the 
fundamental cause of the stagnant character of the Ottoman 
economy and society was the state ownership of ar.ible lands, 
which resulted in the complete control ofpe.isanc production 
and labour. In tliis situation, there was no possibility' for the 
agricultural economy to change and to adipt to market 
economy- In this nujor economic sector, a stagnant 
subsistence economy prevailed for centuries. 

Similarly, a rigid regulatory regime imposed upon the 
crafts prevented urban industries from developing. Studies 
on Ottoman social stmeture based on aicliival evidence 
confirm the theory that Ottoman state Loncrol ofagncultut.il 
land and peasant labour was imlecd one of the mam causes 
of the Ottoiiun failure in social and economic change. Hut. 
It must be added, this is a reductionist appro.icli which ignores 
all other fundamental political and cconoiiuc conditions 
which nude possible the development of jcapitalist economy 
among the western societies m a particular penod of iheir 
history In fact, the Ottoman Empire lud a specific agrariaii- 
social structure it strove to maintain throughout its history 
III the Balkans and Anatolia. It was a foundation stone for 
the Ottoman social-pobcieal system to nuniuin an agrarian 
system based on small peasant family-fanns wliich were caUed 
(i/l-klMiie. Q/t-kli.iiif was an econoimc-fiscal unit consisting 


of a peasani household with a fanii of a size workable by a 
pair of oxen, sufficient to sustain the household and meet 
reproduction and tax obligations. The Ottoimn bureaucracy 
took every necessary measure to maintain these agrarian- 
fiscal units and it was basically successful in eliminating the 
trend' aiming at converting peasant fanns into big estates. 
The basic policy lo ensure it consisted of putting all arable 
larxl under state owiicrsliip called inTri. 

Recent studies argue that the population explosion which 
the empire experienced in the mid-sixteenth century resulted 
111 a profound crisis in the Onoman society as a whole. Since 
no technical innovations were introduces! or no changes in 
the state-controlled Ottoman l.mdholding system occurred, 
the traditioiul extensive agricultural system based 
prepoiKfcrantly on wheat anil barley production could not 
keep pace with the population increase. It is true, under 
popiilarinn pressure peasants movcdandseided in the iiiesraji 
which were the ar.ible lands of the nearby abandoned villages 
aiKl marginal lands, or opened new lands in the forest and 
swamp areas. Ottoman survey books provide evidence of 
such activities in the sixteenth century. 

It was to resist Austrian-Gennan soldiers equipped with 
hand-guns that the Ottoman govermuent felt the necessity 
to replace the provincial cavalry, the spalns, which used only 
outdated conventional weapons, with the Janissaries and 
mercenaries. The Janissary corps was expanded but this was 
expensive and a result the state had to oiganize companies 
of JO to 100 nuisketeers from among the wandenng peasants 
under ihe command of the officers sent from the Jaiussary 
corps to Anatolia. It was an easy invesinicnt for a peasant 
youth to buy a musket and be cnrollesi as a mercenary 
(manufacture of muskets ceased to be a state monopoly and 
cheap types were available at this time). 

Dismissed in peacetime, such mercenary compaiues turned 
into brigands living off the villages to survive. Just as France 
lud cxpcnenced a horrible penod of anarchy ai the hands 
of CMipi^irifs d'aniics during and after the Hundred Years 
War, Ottonuii Aiutolia too was devastated by bands of 
unemployed mercenaries known as the jclalis during the 
yxars 159^—1610. The critical point in this development was 
that landless peasants were now pveii the opportunity to 
organize themselves to fight for surs ival. TbeB.ilkans would 
expenence the same type of depredation and devastation 
duringaiKlafierthewat5.ig.iinsithe Habsburgs and Riissiam 
in the eiglitcenth century when the Ottoman government 
introduced the same enrolment method in the poor 
moimiaiiiuus areas of Albania and Rhodeses. 


COMMUNICATION IN OTTOMAN 
SOCIETY 

For a social and cultural liistory of the Ottoman Empire it 
is of key importance to begin with a compridiensive view 
of the fonns and techniques of communication. 


Eduraiion: inaJrasa, mosque, palace and Dervish 
convents 

\Mf,isos or theological seminaries existed in the Ottonuii 
realm since Sultan Orhan s time (i3J4-<>2) and there was a 
state otganizjtion of the hierarchy of iwidwiis from the 
lotirtecnth century. A comprehensive reorganization was 
introduced by Melimed II (ujl-Rl) (see Plate 59) under 
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the iupcrvisiuii of (he t'aiiious astruiioiiicr. 'All Qushju. A 
second reorganization was made under SulcyniAn 1 (liialcik. 
i'J73). 

Politics, culture, and religion being inseparable in Ottoman 
society, we have to look at the relij^ous institutions for soci.il- 
political expression .ind .ictivities. In the second li.ilt ot titc 
sixteenth century. iMiimiii in Anatolia bec.uiie centres ot 
discontent and rclielhon for the unprivileged. Peasant youth 
or urban destitutes flowed to the iiioduis.is as students, since 
being a student, jtrWrtc. guaranteed exempdonftom t.uc.aiion. 

Sometimes on a remote moumain. tlicy cre.ited their owni 
'iii.tJ/iisd and they also organized gangs which roamed the 
country robbing the people under the covet of collecting 
canonically approved .aims- These gangs prolifer.itcd lo the 
extent that the govenunent declaretl them to be gangs of 
b.indiis. and it abolished all such small provincial 
Siiklius caused such extensive social upheaval that liiscorians 
call tliese rlisordets the sukliu n-bflluui. This situation resulted 
in the concentration of liigher education in the three capit.ils 
of the empire, Istanbul. Bursa and Edime. 

InthcOttoinaiiEmpire, the mosque too w.isaplace where 

public opinion was sh.ipcd. 

In the mosques, professors gave leciuics, not only tor 
students but also for the public outside their KUKhasiis. We 
know of c.ases where a simple soUher. a Janissary, attended 
such lectures and became a member of the 'ulama group 
Alter the Fridavprayersa preacher, kiwlib. came to the pulpit 
and gave religious adsicc. Some preachers covered current 
affairs and events in their preaching. Every sermon ended 
by mentioning the name of the Sultan and giving a short 
prayer for him. This was interpreted in Islamic practice as 
recognizing the legitimacy of the sultan's authonty. No 
Muslim ruler was legitimate unless his name was meiuioncd 
on the coinage and in the WmiKi. Friday semioii. 

Speaking ofotal communication, we cannot ignore various 
kinds of fonnal ot occasional meetings. It was a venerated 
custom with all Muslim rulers to have penodic sessions with 
the '11111115 at the palace, and to these meetings all of the 
outstanding scholars of the time were invited. At such 
meetings religious questions, theological as well as juridical, 
with some practical relevance to current issues were discussed. 
Such meetings often resulted in bitter rivalries among the 
■iiljiii.i. They were particularly frequent under Mcluned II. 
In one of the meetings, he encouraged the leading ulama 
to write on the famous theological question ofwheclietGod 
is intelligible through reason or faith. 

The Palace school and us role in Ottoman liigh culture 
deserves special attention (Miller, lyai; Inalcik. 1973)- Palace 
education aimed at training the sultan’s servants, who were 
mostly of servile origin called jiliulJiii or kill, to become the 
political elite. The ‘Perfect ghniam’ was the one who became 
a blind instrument of the sultan’s absolutist regime and slated 
a cosmopolitan culture with other elite groups in the Islamic 
world, in particular with their counterparuin 1 tanaiid Mughal 
India. Their political pliilosophy, artistic taste and maniien 
were standard, basically ongiiiating from pre-lslamic liido- 
Iraiii.iu cultural hentage. Conuiion to all the political Hite 
groups were refinement, exclusivity and the disdiin of folk 
culture of the land. Ottomans, in the fonnativc penod of 
their empire, endeavored to learn this sophisticated, 
cosmopoliun culture from the Timuridaiid Iranian e.xamples. 
Fonnstance.the qJbSsnSme. a Persian iiunu.il for the gentleman 
or prince, was transbted several times during tliis period. 

Conformist dervishes received donations in the form of 
religious endowiiicni, or uvqf. and built convents, zrii’iyes 


and kliiiiiqiihs. These were gathering places where members 
ofthe order tame togetlKr tor rituals. Usually religious music 
.iiid d.incing, jcikJ, were performed to attain a mystical 
experience, and a rehgioiu meal followed the riiual (Dirge. 
1937 )- file governiiieni expected these establishments to 
fultil the function of .1 sanctuary lor the poor, the uprooted 
and ttavellets. Apparently such convents or lodges also 
provided a forum for the discussion of current affairs. 
Religious orders such as the McLuiiciiyye. being radical in 
tlieir anti-government beliefs, survived only as underground 
organizations. The government persecuted /KcMniffi Icadeis. 

Milium wanderir^dervislies, similar tominstrels, preached 
in tlie luzaars and in public pbccs, and they had a powerful 
influence on thejiopubce of the towns as wtU as in the rural 
.ite.ts. Dcrvislies called ftihns or uid.ik, spiritual leaders of the 
scim-nomadic Turkmens or Yoniks, led the most dingerous 
msiiTTections in central An.itolia or in Dobrudja, the centre 
oftlic Yoniks in Riimih in the fifteenth andsixteeiuhccnturies. 


Popular meeting places and public entertainers 

The l*i>ad-hoHSC and coflee-house were places of socializing 
in tlie bazaar area. (Bcauiiude of fennented millet is a dnnk 
typical of Central Asiatic pastmalists.) Before the coffee¬ 
house became a pbee of social gathering, its function was 
hi Hilled by the N-aa-hoiise, Since certain kinds offtcz.i were 
intoxicating and since the fcci^rt-house became an areia for 
political gossip, govenunent control was exercised through 
a monopoly system. Each town lad a limited number of 
fwcii-houscs rented by the government. The cadi was in 
charge of inspecting them. As would happen bier with the 
coffee-house in the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
(h'rd-liouscs were labelled ’the nest of trouble makers and 
lusty gossip'and were often shutdown by thesukan's decree. 

In rural areas the Turkish minstrel who wandered from 
one place to another was die most popular clcnicnt in 
communic.ition. Mostly active in the countryside, playing 
his iji’pria or s.ia, an instrument originally used in Central 
Asia by shamans, these nunstrels were responsible for the 
transmission of the most varied and colourful folk literature 
productions, religious, popnUr-inystical. laturalistic-realistic 
and epic. Tlie minstrel was the moiithpieceofreligio-politic.il 
propaganda, particularly that addressed to the oppressed Slul 
sects of Anatolia, the Qizilbash. whose bebefs, ispirations, 
and compbints the minstrel voiced Mnisireh sncli as Ihr 
Suluiii Abdil became the instigators of popular protest 
inovcnKiiu. Rural classes, pe.isants and pastoralists voiced 
their .ispirations througli these popubr minstrels. 

In towns and cities the bazaar, cliiitshi ot sii^ area was the 
place of contact and cominunication for the whole urban 
popularioii. Christians, Jews and Muslims belonged to the 
same guilds in the bazaar and mtemimgled there while in 
the n^idemial part of town each group lived in its own 
qii.irtCT. As .1 rule, governiiieiit offices, iIk cathedral mosque 
and tlie law court were also situated in the b.izaat area, and 
govcmiiient announcements were made by a herald in the 
ba 2 aarsquare(Iiulcik. lyyi; Winli, 197S: Faroqhi. 1984 .19*^7). 

Written communication 

Islamic culture is one b.isedonihcwnttensvord ThcQu ran. 

was collected in book fonii under the third caliph, Osman. 
Book writing and disscmiiation of knowledge in Islamic 
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society were deccniimcd by two priiicipjl concerns: 
prop.igjiion. ccjchii)^ .iiid cumolidation of Islam, and the 
prepantion of a bureaucracy m order to increase, in most 
efficient vv.iy. the power and wealth of the sultan-caliph. 
Accordinidy. lH>oks were classified in two princip.ii c.itejtories, 
those on ieli|;ious and related .treas (li/nm) .iiid those on 
practical uses (h«iii»). Tlic lost catcyory included litcrary 
scicnccs {ifi/cil') as well as such sciences as niatlieniatics 
aiulsij'ii.jii). yeoyr.tpliy. history, astronomy and 7ooloyy. The 
pr.ictic.il sciences were supposed to serve m the last analysis 
‘religion ,ind the st.itc' (Jni $i Jm-Iii) For e.x.imple. it was the 
desire to increase the wx base cluit stimuhted writing or 
translating books on .igruiiomy. Astronomy provided 
knowledge on ss eatiiercoiidiiions .is well ,is the detennin.ition 
of good omens for the suhan's decisions. At the Iseginmug 
of each year, the palace astronomer presented to the sultan 
an alnunac with a list of good .ind b.id dues. Of course, 
occasionally independent minds emcrgcil. cng.iged m science 
for the sake of science. Ottom.iii in.Hhcmatici.in .Molla Lutfi 
[d. Uya) w.is one ot them, but the corpi of'iil.ini.i had him 
lunged .11 the sipi.ire of the At-Meydani in fiom of.i huge 
crowd of sisectators. Intellectual tile .ind book production 
had to be ,md was in h.iritiony with the needs and 
requirements of a tradinoiul. pjiimionial society, Tr.idicioii 
and social equilibnum. not change or progress' was the ide.il 
of that society. Niz.im al-Mulk's classic book on the art of 
gos'crimient. Siyirsrriiiiiiir. desenbed the ideal soci.iJ order as 
a conip.utnicn(abzed society ofsinius groups with noniobibty 
allowed. It was only in the miietoenth and twentieth centuries 
tint wsrstemiaers in the Mid\lle East came up with the new 
ideas tlut cltangc and ‘progress' were good, minimizing the 
concept of.i society m perfect equilihriunr on the basis of 
the values of eternal truth and tr.iditmn 

Music and dancing in the dervish coiivenis were condoned 
by some of the iilanu only when they helped stir .ind elcsatc 
the spirit to religions-mystic.ll perceptions. On the other 
h.uid. It should be noted that lionesiy and earnest concern 
for careful examination .iiid accuracy in religious sciences 
trained uljiiil with a scholarly discipline. Ottoman sultans 
employed ulama in bureaucratic services especially in the 
first two cenciines when a fully competent group of 
bureaucrats had not yet ciiiergcd, Sultans also needed the 
ulama'sauthontaiive opinions in organizingtlieirconquests 
according to the percepts of Islam. While the ‘iilauia li.id a 
iiMitiasii education, the Inireaucrats had their basic training 
in the btirc.ius as apprentices to the master bure.iiicrats in the 
same way as artisans. Specializing in some practical stieiKes. 
however, some of the ‘ulaini entered the secrct.irial 
profession 

ThcOcconian zeal ill colleccingaiitlprcscrviiig the schobrl>- 
homage of the M.iinic world in many libraries in Istanbul 
made it possible for the Ottoman scholars to compose 
eiicyclopcdi.is. Today the Istanbul libraries are coiisidcied 
to house the best and l.irgest collection on hl.iimc sciences 
III the world. TIk- encyclopedi.i of sciences (,\/f»cdii ',ii al- 
•(/;««) bv Tjshkbpriiliizade, and that ofHjiil Kli.ilifi (Katib 
Cliolebi) entitled KitiliJ a! ^iwii ,ire best known aiiiong 
many suc h works. 


Ritual as communication 

While fites. ceremonies and festiv.ils lud particularly 
iniportaiii social fiiiictioiis and meaning in Islamic socict)’, 
Ottoman parades and processions also showed features 


common to other Meiliterraneaii societies. 1 he Isl.iniic rituals 
h.id.i powerful effect forsiirringintensc emotions and leading 
masses to comiiiun action. Every niilitar>' campaign and 
victory celebration started aiidendedatthcAya-Sofya (Hagia 
Sopliia). catlicdr.il mosque ofthe capital city wliere the sultan, 
digiiit.irici. nnny conunaiiders and a great crowd ofbelievets 
came togetlier and prayed for success. During the campaign, 
.11 the encampment sites, vast open .lirsqu.ires called intNiaai’ii/i 
were used so that thousands could pray tc^thet before God 
and produce a (lowerful feeling of solidarity. 

The direct contact of the ruler w'ith the ruled was 
coiisidereifafund.imentalprincipleofgoveriimeiKin hl.imic 
culture (lii.ilcik, tyyj). The iiiirror-fur-ptmccs literature 
nrcoiinnended that the sultan m.ike use of outings such as a 
religious ceremony ora liunciiig party to get in direct contact 
with ordiiuiy people and receive their written complaints 
This wjsaii.uic lent Miiidle Eastern custom interpreted 
as the sign of the ruler's concern to protect the people from 
the abuse of power by Ins agents to whom he entrusted 
delcg.itcd powers. 1 he presence of the ruler at the imperial 
council and the right of every subject to bring his complaint 
to the council were considered the foundation of good 
govcriunciit aixljustice. 

Festivals of Iraiii.iii or Islamic onpn. celebrated on cenain 
days of the year such as the birthday ofclic prophet, the night 
of his voyage to heaven and especially Raiiudan. the month 
of fasting, became the occasions of ceremonies. At the 7 rf 
til'.uiliiT festiv.il (in colloquial Turkish Qiirii.ni festival) 
thousands of sheep were slaughtered and distnbuced to the 
poor by the sultan and well-to-do citizens. At the 'FH-al-fitr 
relatives and friends visited each other, old discords were 
forgotten and a new life full of hope began for ever>-l’ody- 
It was a strict rule that the younger and the lesser in rank 
paid visiu fint. 

.Vi'icftfc. the begiiuiiiig of the New Year, on the spring 
equinox. .i prehistoric rite m ongm. became an indispensable 
p.irt of the mipen.il nciul celebrated by the Ottomans in oil 
caniestness. 

Festivals on the occasion of the circumcision ceremony 
of the sultan's son or wedding of his daughter were 
organized as events of gre.it importance, fn fact, the 
Ottoin.iii festival was characterized more by its ritualistic. 
politic.ll, and social meaning than by its l>cing an occasion 
of pure entertainment. It was .in occasion to show a spirit 
of peace and rcconcili.ition {And. Ii)6j/i9r>4) The vassal 
princes and digmtaiies offered their presents and were 
honoured by costly cafems and other gifts at the fesuvities 
in which social-political bonds were strengthened. The 
strict rules of protocol observed at these meetings 
cst.iblislu'd niik .iiid hiet.itcliy among the ruling group 
Uringiiig together the ordinary people with the ruling clue 
and letting them share tliejoyous atmosphere of the festival 
fulfilh-d the iniport-im social function of reestablishing 
bonds of attachment and trust in the otherwise rigidly 
compjrtnient.ilized hierarchical Ottoman society. 

Since circumcision w.is believed to be. like baptism m 
Cliristianity, the beginning of a new stage of life, ii was taken 
as an occasion for particularly long .ind grandiose festisals. 
The festiv.ll of the circumcision of the pnnee Mchnied in 
ij.Sa. a particularly grandiose one lasting more iluii tllty 
days, was described in a magnificent festival-book, the 
siinuiiiK. illustrated with superb miniatures. People of all 
avenues of Lfc in the city participated in these festivals. 

In this atmosphere mass coiivcnions to Islam occurred 

and thousands ofnon-Mu5lmi5C.ime to joiiielie circumcised 
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Oicoiiun pimcc. Tlic purpose vv.is to show the we.ihh jikI 
ini^htuftlu- ruler lo ihc whole work!. This becomes evident 
in the f.)ct due ibrei^n rulers were always invited through 
special envoys. A special kiosk was erected to accoimiiodate 
the representatives ofEurope.in prinecs at the 1582 festival 
of Prince Mehmed's circumcision. In these lestivals 
everyone was considered to be the guest of the sultan and 
was served food during the festiv.1l. Such details as the 
peniiii to plunder the dishes .iftcr die public bainpicts arc 
reminiscent of the Ceiural Asiatic wy and which lud 
an unportant iitualistic meaning in the Turco>Moiigoliaii 
khaiuies. ‘Feeding his people’ was considered to be one of 
the mosi miporcant duties of a khan Giving public feasts 
symbolized it and neglect ot it soineiiines resulted m 
rebellion. 

Such gtJiidiosc festivals rec|uircd a careful oigaiiization 
and lavish spending. Public eiuertaimncm. dinners and 
fireworks wcrecarcfiilly scheduled and evetytliing took place 
in perfect order. 

Aii imperial festival for the accession to the throne or for 
the binh of a prince or for a major iniliiary success was 
organized not only in the capital of the empire bin in all 
cities. The Al A/r/rfiim', the .inciciit Konun Hippodmme 111 
Istanbul, was the sijuare in which fesriv.ils usually took place 
m the capital. 

An iiiiportaiii type of unoflicial customary festival in 
Otcoiiian society was that organized by liaiidicraft guilds. 
On die first day ofthe tradiiional New Year festival, members 
of each guild. Muslim and non-Muslim, going out for an 

excursion celebrated It together. Thise.xprcssed and renewed 

the guild brotherhood and solidarity. 

OTTOMANS AND WESTERNIZATION 

Although the Ottomans borrowed many European cultural 
elements, this did not result in their assimilation to European 
culture, mainly because the Ottomans retained their value 
system which is an intrinsic priiuiplc of their culture 
embodied in the religion ofislam. 

Let us study a specific case. Ottomans borrowed firearms 
as early as the 1J9OS through the B.ilkaii states, while it 
appeared in Hungary about IJ 54 (I’etrovich, 1975 )- 
1378 canons were made in Dubrovnik. In order to resist 
the Ottoman onslaught the Balkan states made use of 
fireaniis from 1380 onward. Ottomans appeared in the 
western Balkans m 13 H 5 where firearms were already used 
quite extensively Cannons would seem to have been used 
at the battle of Kossovo in 1389. Dubrovnik became the 
major luamifacturing centre for lireamis and was a supply 
centre for other Bafkan states. Already in 1393 I’is 
capable of firing shots of 300 pounds were cast in 
Dubrovnik- A contemporary eyewitness, a German captive 
at Nicopohs (1396), Schiltbcrger states that Uayezfd 1 used 
caniions in his campaign against Karaman in i 397 ’ 
Arquebuses and handguns appeared 111 the Balkans in the 
t430s- 111 the fifteenth century, the makers of guns were 
mostly foreigners including Italians. Hungarians, Germans 
and Frenchmen. In nuking camions first blacksmiths were 
employed and over time expert gun-imkers took over. 
Although initially the Ottomans hired foreign experts ot 
employed captives, they themselves learned the art and 
became quite sophisticated m making cannons and 
arquebuses. The Hungarian cannon-maker. Urban, hired 
by Mchnied II. is a well known example. He made hisiory 


by producing gum caimons for the Sultan to demolish the 
walls of Coiistaiumople Ottoman artilleiy was among 
the best m Europe and was responsible for the c.ipturc 
of such fortresses, thought impregnable, as Rhodes and 
Nicosia. 

Throughout Ottoman History, sultans invited foreign 

expiTtscojoiii their services. A s|>ecial chamber ofEuropc.in 

engineers and spcculists called f^ienoyiiii was created at the 

Sultan’s palace as early.«the sixteenth century. In the Topkapi 

Palace archives, Leoiurdo da Vinci's application to conic 10 
Istanbul and perfonn construction works for the Sultan was 
discovered (Babiiigcr. 1938). 

The cm unistantes under which the Ottom.ms borrowed 
the Hussite tactic is of particular interest. The 

Ottomaiu quickly adopted the uctic which had given John 
HmiyaJi unquestionable superiority over the Ottomans in 
the field. Consisting of an anangemem of war wagons 
mounted with gum hi a circle like a mobile fortress, this 
innovation was one of the iiiipottaiit factors in the Ottoman 
victories 111 the cast over the Iranians and the Maiiieluks. 
These Mushm rivals of the Ottomans were delayed in 
equipping their own regiments with tireanus. hi Iran and 
India, caniion-niakcn were mostly from Ottoman territory. 
Two Ottoman cannon-makers helped Babur, ihc founder 
of the -Mughal Empire in India, gam military superiority 
over his rivals Otioniaii expertise in m.ikiug and tactically 
using firearms gave them a reputation throughout the Arab 
buds and India such that Ottoman mercenaries called ^iTnir 
(AiutolianTutkjwcreiti great demandinall these couiuries. 
In their struggle against the Portuguese and Iranians, 
Ottoman sultans sent soldiery equipped with fircamis or 
experts to the Cctunl Asiatic Khaiiaies. Mushiii sutes in 
India and to the Atjeh Sultanate in Suimtra in the iiiul- 
sixteenth century. Following the same methods as in the 
making of fircaniis. Ottomans also had their own shipyards 
as early as the fourteenth centur>- and by the end of the 
fifteenth century organized powerful nasnes to challenge 
Venetian sea power. In their dockyards of Gallipoli Greeks 
and later on engineer! from Genoa and Dubrovnik worked 
for them. Ottomans, however, lost the race with Europe 
in war technology in the seventeenth century. Subsequently, 
thev suffered severe defeats because they were able only to 
bonowtechniques without the cultural and scKial conditions 
and insiicuiions specific to the West which secured creativity 
in such tools. 

The French lliicyfhpfdic became available 10 Ottoman 
students in the Octonianengmcenng school, and it ishebeved 
that ideas ol'thc French Revolution were not uiitanuliar in 
Turkey at the cikI of the eigjitccnth century (Lewis, 1953). 
The idea of revohuion in tiK sense of fuiidanicnul cliange 
in the society as understood in modern Europe wascouceivcd 
intheOitoman Empire asafuiKlnmcmal refomi. implemented 
from above through state power. Until 1950 such rcfbniis 
were iinroduccd exclusively through the efforts of the 
bure.nicracy as necessary expedients for the survival of the 
statesincea civil society in western sense iieverfuUy developed 
111 the empire. Thus, the periodization of Ottoman history 
must be based on its fiindaiiiental reforms. Although the 
empire's fate became closely dependent on the political and 
economic changes in Europe, particularly in the eighteenth 
century, its historical evolution cannot be considered in 
complete parallelism with Europe. However, ii is a Cict tliat 
decisions on fundamental bureaucratic refonm came under 
pressure from Europe in Ottoman history, a fact which is also 
true for other countries outside Europe. 



KEGIONAL SECTION 


OTTOMAN INFLUENCE ON THE 
EUROPEAN CULTURE AND ECONOMY 

While the Ouoiiun Empire luda strong imp>jctonEuropc<iti 
politics one can denioiistiate that iu coniribtitian to the 
growth of the European ecoiioniy nuy have been greater. 

In general, nuitiial cultural borrowing between the 
Ottoman iVluslim East and Christian Europe were irequcni 
and such borrowing became part of the daily lilc It is now 
a coninionplace that OttouLins were rcspoiKiblc for the 
spread of coflec drinking and colfce-houses in Europe We 
leani from the Octomin records tlut in tlie I'olish city of 
Kaniemec. there were ten rolTee-houscs already in die year 
i6Si. But not many people know that the Ottomans 
intrsxluccd into Hungary’ rice ciiliivaiion, tlwt the tulip was 
introduced to the Low Countries in the middle of the 
sixteenth ccinur>’ by the Geniuii iniperial Jiiib.uudor to 
Istanbul. Busbecif. and tlut niilicar^'bands in European annics 
derived from the Ottomans Perhaps more iiiiportani arc the 

weavmgauddycmgteclininuesanddesignswhich first lulians 

and then other westerners borrowed from the Middle 
Eisterners in the manufacture of cotton and silk textiles. Silk 
industries developed in Western European countries only m 
the sixteenth and seventecntli cemunes thanks to tlie large 
supplies of cheap aiul line raw silk ftom Iran via Turkey 
Also the Levant market place was responsible for iIk growth 
of woollen industries in the West. The English, for example, 
felt the necessity to improve the ifualtty of their woollen 
manufaciutcs shifting fiom coarse kerseys to broadcloth, to 
meet tlie dcniaiid of the Ottoman market in the last decades 
of the si-KTcenih centim- (Willan. 1955). 

In the Middle Ages woollen cloth constituted the most 
important e.xport hem fiom Europe to Asia. Amis and metals 
including great qtiantiues of gold, silver, cm and copper 
suppleiiH-ntcd the wool cloth exports. European woollens 
reached Asian markets as faraway as China. This trade pattern 
continued m the period after the Ottoniaiis took control of 
transit centres in Western Asia and north-east Africa including 
those in Syria. Eg>pt. Iraq and the Arabian Peninsula in tlie 
penod 1516-36. Interestingly, as a result of the growing 
importance ofthcwoolleiiclnth trade. Vcniccaiid Dubrovnik 
had csiablislicd their woollen industries for export to Western 
Asia and the Balkans in the fifteenth ccntiity 

The commerce between cast and west was based essentially 
on the exchange ofwoolleii cloth for Indian spices and Iranian 
silk (Braudel. 1949). In this trade, Venice emerged is the 
main middleman in the Levant under Ottoman rule in the 
sixteenth century: and thanks to Ottoman protection, with 
its grant of trade privileges, they maintained their position 
in European trade. Since huge cish revenues were obtained 
for the treasury througli customs receipts, the Ottoiiun 
government was encouraging tliis trade. As a sea power in 
the Mediterranean. Venice built an empire m the eastern 
Mediterranean occiippiig and fortifying all strategic points 
ami islands in the region in order to safeguard its tr.ide 
monopoly in the Levant and the trade routes teniiiiuuug in 
Venice. For Western Europe the question was how to break 
the Venetians’ monopoly of Asian tr.ide. When, in 1517, the 
OttoniaiLs annexing the Arab lands established their rule in 
the Levant, they tried to maximize their profits. 

Alihougli Venice owed the specucuLir c.spansioii of its 
Levant trade to the commercial privileges coiiftmicd by the 
Ottomans 1x1 the sixteenth century, periodic conflicts were 
inevitable since the Ottoiiuns planned tlieir direct control 
of all Latin colonies in the Levant The invasion of Cyprus 


111 1570 opened a new era in Ottoman-European relations. 
It was at tills juncture that the Ottoman govemnicnt decided 
to pul an end Co die Venetian trade monopoly initsdomiiiiuiis 
and to open its markets to the western naikiiis, France. 
England and to the Dutch while Catholic Spain and Austria, 
the arch eiiciuies of these rising western nations, backed 
Venice ,ind continued the stru^e even after Venice made 
peace with the Ottomans in 1573. The Ottomans wanted 
to be toully iiKlependeiit of the Venetian role of middleman 
in their trade with Europe. The one basic concern was to 
obtain western wooUcii cloth and metal supplies directly 
from the proilucing couiitnes togctlicr with lower prices. 

Already under Melmicd II, who had pursued a long war 
against Venice in the years 1463-79. the Ottoman 
guvenimciit extended particular favour to Florence which 
crenieiidously increased its trade in Turkey (lailcik, 1994). 
The famous b.iiikmg family of the Mcdicis had its agents in 
Fcr.i, Bursa and Ediriic, importing a variety of fine woollen 
cloth and buying silk. Soon silk industries in Florence 
overshadowed woollen production. When m 1569 the 
Ottomans were preparing for the invasion ofCypnis, which 
was then a Venetian colony on the route to Ottoman Egypt, 
•he Ottomans first extended trade guarantees to the French 
(Iiulcik. H971}. Until then these Western miions were 
exporting their woollen clotli. perpignans, carcassones, 
kerseys, and so on through the hands of the Venetians. 

The English capitulations granted first in 1580 and then 
fully in 1383 made it possible for the English to exp.iiid and 
improve their woollen industries at home. In 1590. the Levant 
Company, the first chartered company, was founded to serve 
as a major step in the nse ofEn^sh capitalism. England with 
its expanding imlustnal capacity and mercantilisuc policy, 
supported by the invincible brcMti ships, was ready to 
challenge the old monopolists of the Levant trade. With the 
spread of niercamilisni, every European nation that wanted 
to participate in the Levant trade in order to expand its home 
industries tried to receive a capitulation, or trade privilege, 
from the Sultan. After good results with the French and the 
Englisli. the Ottomans encouraged evety friendly nation in 
Europe to gain capitulation guarantees for free-trade within 
their territories. The Dutch received their capitulations in 
i6ii. bill the Habsbutgs were not encouraged and waited 
as late as the eigiiieciuh centuty to benefit from conuiierci.-il 
e.sp.insioii in the Balkans. The Levant trade, however, was 
by then dw.irfcd by the extraordinary expansion of the 
Atlaiiiicand Imlian trade and lost its primacy in world trade. 
But m the smeemh and seventeenth centuries, the Ottoman 
c.ipitiilaiions became a lever for the rise of western capitalism 
in its initial period in Europe Since Ottoman economic 
philosophy favoured an economy of plenty at home so as to 
keep prices low. the government encouraged imports and 
kept customs rates at a iiimiiiiiim. The inaxinuim rate was 
5 per cent lui I'li/cin'xii and for the English an even lower rate 
of 3 per cent was in force so that the F.nglish had ’most 
favoured nation status in commerce with the Ottoman 
Empire. Following thesamephilosophy. the Ottomans taxed 
the exports of necessities including wheat, cotton, wool, 
wax, and so on. But m general the Ottoman market was 
always a free iiudset for European trade while Europeans 
followed a stria mereantilistic poUcy ofencouraging exports 
and rcstncfiiig imports, a policy diaiiietncally opposed to the 
Ottoiium which led to the decline of Ottoman industries, 
in particuLir m silk, wool cloth and caniclocs. Animated by 
mereantilistic ideas and in competition with other trading 
nations, European agents in Turkey tned hard to expand 
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their imports by suidyuig iiuirkei condinom. and native 
products. They also transferred ceruiii technologies and 
dyeingmetUods to Europe-forexamplc. in mohair weaving, 
m red dyeing and in making coloured inoroccan. 

The rise of cotton industries and thelndiKtrial Resolution 
in the West is directly linked to the Indian - as well as die 
Ottonun-cotton trade in Europe (Iiialcik. lyS?). In cotton 
industries. Turkey continued to export its cheap cotton 
products to the European imrkets, particuLitly to France m 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. White and 
blue co.irse cotton goods exported from Izmir (Smyrna) were 
in great demand in Marseille trom where it was re-exported 
to Spain to be used as inexpensive clothing for slaves on 
Auiericau planiations and colonies (the origin ofbluc jeans). 
TheTurkish cotton cloth exports ro France reached aUnniiig 
amounts toward the end of the seventeenth century. 
Mercantilistic England was as concerned as France when 
Indian cotton goods such as chinz. calicoes, .ind so on. so 
cheap and attractive, began to tlood the English markets. 
The dilemma for western mercantilistic countries was how 
to compete with the grownng deniaiKl at liome for cheap 
products from the east. First, around 1700, higji uriffs and 
even ouuighi ptohibiuon of imports were used in onier to 
curb the (light of an inuneiise amount of bullion from the 
country. The competitive advantage over western countries 
ofTurkey and India were technological - in weaving, dyeing 
and design - but above all else in low pnees since die taw 
material was produced in Turkey and India and more 
importantly labour was much cheaper- For France and 
England, the vital quaiioii was how to lower labour costs, 
a challenge which supported the views of the new liberal 
economists advocating low urifls for wheat iinpons. But in 
the search for a solution to the most important economic 
problem of the day. namely the cost of labour, tlw discovery 
ofmechanical labour provided the answer- In the last analysis, 
that was the triumph of western superionc>'m sciences and 
technology over the pragmatic knowledge of die E-ast. 
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Scuini Tekcli 


Tlie sixcrciiili ccii(ui>' wjs the era of ^pleinioiir for the 
Ottoiiun Eiii{iirr jik) the scientific actmtics Jimiig tho 
period were at their peik 

Constantinople was conquered (145J) and scientific 
activities bewail to tloiindi in the city uiukr the Ottoiiuiis. 
Mchiiicdli (1451-81) did not spjteaiiy sacrifice to transfonii 
Istanbul into a proiiuiient cultural centre ofthe IsLimic World 
coiiipetiiij' witli Uaj^hiLid and Damascus. Fhete he fouiHled 
a Hwrfr.oj complex inviting scientists and anists from all over 
the world Among these were ‘Ali Kiishju {?-i474), the 
well-known astronomer of the time. Aiiurutzes, a Greek 
geographer and astronomer. Gentile Bellini, the famous 
p.uiiict from Venice, and Cyracus of Aiicon.i. .1 Hum.iuisr 
and pioneer in the stud>- of ancient epigraphy .Mchmcd's 
Seraglio Library incliuled rare iiunuscnpts m Greek and L-itm, 

In thefijllowingccntiuy Sultan Siileynian the Magnificent 
(1520-66) ordered Siiian [i4i}?-i5S8), theproiiuneniatchiiect 
ofthe lime, to build a complex includiiiga mosque, colleges, 
a hospital, a pharmacy, libtanes and a miirakkiiklidiie or an 
office to deteniune tmung of religious observances. Wlule 
the University Complex of Mchined II did not include any 
te.iching on medicine and mathematics. Siileym ifs colleges 
had depanments of m.itheinatics and medicine. 

Prom the point of view of liisioty of scicikc tin- most 
important event of the si.xtccnth century was, under the 
sponsorslup of Murad 111 ( 1574 - 95 ). the loiiiidation ofthe 
Istanbul Oliservatory by die astronomer Takiyy al Din. one 
ofthe Lirgest built in the sixteenth century. ItwascoiiiparaWc 
to Tycho Brahe's obsers atory at Uraniborgorthat of Ulugh 
Beg m Samarkand. For the precision of its instruments and 
the value of the studies conducted by the distinguished 
astronomers, it is considered one of the best o/che nine. 

Generally the iiistruiiieiiis of an observ.itory are divided 
into two categories, hxed and portable, A ininiatiire (in a 
nianuscnpt of Ist.mbul university Library, no. F1404 foliti 
57a under the title SlicliiiiflicliiuUiui) depicts a group of 
asirouoiiieis working under the guitliiice of T.ikiyy al Din 
ssitli a number of portable iiuiniiiieiits (see Plates 60 and 
61). As to the fixed instruments contemporary sources (Alai- 
I Rashadiyya h Zij-i Shehiiishlhiyya. Sidtai al Miiiuelil and 
Ala al Din al Maiissiir's poem) inform us about them 

A comparison of Takiyy al Din’s observatory with that of 
Tycho Bribe is lUuscrativc. In 1576 Tycho Brahe h.id built 
an observatory in Uraniborg under the sponsorship of King 
Frederic II trfDenmark. He equipped this observatory with 
the most advanced instruments ofthe time which helped 
him to betonie one of the most emment astronomers in that 
century. In this observatory he nude accurate oliservations 
leading to the discoveries of Kepler. 


What 15 interesting here is tint there is a striking similarity 
between die instruments employed by Tycho and T.iktyy al 
Dill. Tlic instruments ofthe twuasironomer; can be compared 
in three groups. The tirst group composes those instruments 
known as coustnicted lay I’tolcmy (sec Volume III). They 
are anmllaty spheres, tnqueiruni and dioptra. In both 
observaioncs these mscniments ate of a size large enough to 
indicate the inimitcs and even the ftaciiom of a ininiiie The 
secoiidgroupconsisisofthose mscniments which were utilized 
for the first time m the Islamic World These newly discovered 
instruments include the mural quadrant and the azimuthal 
senuciffle. The mural qaidrant, the consttuction of which 
is considered a major discovery in the sixteenth century 111 
Europe was bu Jt by Tycho as wdl as by Takiyy al DTii The 
azimuthal quadrant, predecessor of the theodolite is found in 
both observatories. The third group consist of instruments 
invented aixl utilized by Tycho and Takiyy al Din. These 
are the sextant, tlie wooden quadrant and tiic olisctvational 
clock. The sextant is considered among the most important 
mechamial .iclucvemcnts of the sixteenth century which 
included clocks used as observaiion.iJ instruments. 

On the basis of his obseivations Takiyy al Din prepared 
astronomical catalogues and wrote a number of books on a 
variety of issues related to astronomy. 

A significant achievement in die obsers atory was the new 
method applied for the calculation of solar parameten. 
Hippjtchos (secotid century OC) used the intervals ofthe 
seasons for the calcul.inon of the sol.ir parameten. But the 
variation of the tkclmation around the tropics in one day 
rciuiered difficult the correct deienmnation ofthebeginning 
of the seasons. In spite of this difficulty this method lud been 
used for a long time. After Hipparchos AJ Bevrunl (d. 1048), 
Copernicus {l 47 .«-i 545 ) as well as Tycho Brahe and Takiyy’ 
al Din were inten-sted in this subject and used a new method 
called three points obscrv.uton. By using the method 
Coysetiucus. Brahe, .md T.ikiyy al Din were able to calciiLite 
the eccentricity. According to Copernicus it was 1^56’ and 
according to Brahe 2f'g'. .iiid according to Takiyy al Din 
2'0 4'6’"4""6"”'8"’'"’*, As seen here, Takiyy al Din gives a 
more accuiaie value According to Copernicus the annual 
motion of apogee, is 24". to Tycho 45” and Takiyy al I 7 in 
6j Its real value is 61". As far as practical astronomy is 
concerned. Takiyy al Din’s result can be said to be the most 
precise in the calculation of the solar par.inieters. 

The use of dcamal fractions by Takiyy al Din was also an 

jdv.iiice.AlKhwarjznu (r.»oo- 85 o) kid described thedecimal 

system onginally discovered by Indians. But the application 
ot this system to the fractions started with Ibrahim UklidisT 
(tciith century) and continued with Al-KashI {'-1437), Its 
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application CO astronomic talLiibitioiu aiul ic traciioiul use 
was realiaed by Takiyy ai Din. Tims, some tables of his 
astroiioiiucal cacologies were prep.ired usiai; tUe decimal 
sysceui and decunal fraciiom. In the west the first scholar wliu 
dioweil the signilicancc of ileciiiial fractions for asironoiiiy 
in a special treatise, dr itiiaidc, (i sSs) was S. Stcvin (r. 1500)- 
T.aki^y al Din who died earlier seems to precede him 

In the sixteenth century the empire had cxp.iixial upon 
three continents. Asia, Africa and Europe. Iiitcrestinyly 
enough at this time the most proimncni Ocioin.m expert in 
nuriiic geography, the Turkish ad1n1r.1l. I’lii Reis (14.^5- 
1554) drew up two worhl in.ips and wrote his Kiulh-i liiihhyyc 
or 77 *f Sc.i itHifc describing the toasts of the Mediterranean. 
In his first World Map (istj) Pin made use ofcimty-loiir 
maps, oftliese twenty hovl no dates, eight talled/i.'/iTiy.i were 
maps in.nle by Muslim geographers, five by the Portuguese 
and one by Cohinibus. Since the origuul m.ip ofColuiiihus 
IS lost, the only copy we h.ive totlay is the map ol PTti (see 
Plaie 6i). This map is e.viremely valu.ibic from a lustorical 
point of view for two reasons, it is the most acciir.ue and 
scientific one for tlie lime and it is the only one drawn u^son 
the Columbus map. 

In the second world map (l Sif>). tir.iwn fifiecn years after 
liis first map. of wluch today we have only a sm.Ul portion, 
he shows the northern pans of the Atlantic Ocean and the 
newly discovered regions ol North and Genual Aincrira. In 
this second iiwp. draw mgs oftUecoastlniesshow improvements 
compared with the first one winch coni.iin inaccuracies. This 
proves that PTri toUowed new discoveries closely. 

As for the KiiJh-i B.ilin'yyv Piri says that, no matter how 
largo the scale of a map is. it is still possible to reduce to one 
siuglcscale andio writeabookgivmgall deiailedinfoniiation 
about coasts, islands and ports of the Mediterranean and 
Indian Oceans. This was a novelty which B<i/in‘yyc 

contnbuted to the science of navigation and geography. 

Dunng the seventeenth century, while the West began 
to nuke great progresses in sciences, the Ottoiiuiu did not 
even manage to equal their achicvemeiiis of the previous 
centurs'. Ottonun iiiemorialists Qoyi Iky and Hajji Khalifa 
underline the decline in sciences and the deterioration in 
educational institutions 

However, because of their practical usefulness in certain 
fields some progress was visible. Under the insiruciioiis of 
Sultan Meluiied IV (16+8-87). two palace doctors. S.ilih Bn 
Nasrullah (bom in 1670) and Hay.ttl Zide Musufa Fevzi. 
wrore medical books introducing latest developments 
achieved in the West. 

In the same century, there were also prominent doctors 
who continued to practice traditional medicine. Among 
them the luines of Amir Qclebi. the Cliiel Doctor ol Murad 
IV and the author ofd iKiirirflriid; a/TT/ib (Model in Medicine), 
and Shams al Dhi al Itaql. the author of T.isimli al AhdJii 
(Dissection of Bodies) must be mentioned. This diialit)' in 
the medical science became more nurked in the course of 
the following centuncs. 

Agam for itspracticahisefiilness geography received special 
attentionin the seventeenth century. Hajji Khalila (1608—56) 


IS tlic tirsi Ottonun writer who .iiteinptcd to traiisnut Western 
scientific progress related pariicul.itly to geogr.iphy In his 
JiliJiiimuia he admitted that in writing his hook Eastern 
sources failed to provide him with adequate infonnation on 
the world. 1 le argued that Ptolemy’s geogr.iphy isantiquated 
•ind c.miiuc be utilized as a reference book. As was true m 
medical science these approaches indicate a new orientation 
III Oiiitman .scieiitifK. interest. 

Ill .iddition to Hajji Kli.ilifa's works on geography, 
lumcly Ji'/i.miiimi.r, Atlas Miiu'r, lueiition should be made 
of Ills Isihlif as-Zuiiiiii, a hibbographical encyclopedia ol 
Nainic sciences. 

In the eighteenth century the refonnist statesmen realized 
tint it \s-as ofcnii iai miporLincc to modernize the Ottoin.in 
amied forces which were sulTermg deleais at the hands of 
Western amiies, so new military engmeenng schools were 
tbunded 10 beiR-fn from the technic.il progresses ol the West. 

Also in the eighteenth century in 1726 an official printing 
press W.1S established in Istanbul by the Huiiganan renegade. 
ibr.ihim Mvitefertiqa (1674-1745) in cooperation with an 
Otionnii biire-mcrat Sa id C^lebi. In fact, in Istanbul the 
fiBt priiiimg press had been founded by minorities already 
in 1493, almost three hundred years earlier. The first book 
printed by the new Ottoman press was Hajji KlialTla’s 

Geography._/«/ririiiiimiii. Later Ibraliimaddcd in liispublication 

a summary ofwestern studies on geography and on astronomy 
of the century. 

Also, one of the im+<ori.int events of this century svas die 
tbunilitioii of a tr.inslation bureau, with 25 iiicntbers, by the 
grand vizier Damid Ibrahim Pasha (1718-30). It could not. 
however, fully achieve its plan of transmission ofthe western 
sciences into Turfcish. 

Towards tlie end oftliis century, astronomy again gained 
an iiiiponant place among the other branches of science, due 
to the interest shown by Sultan Mustifi III (l 757 * 74 )- 
invited an astrologer from Fez and asked him to vvnte books 
on modern astronomy as practiced in France. The French 
Aeadowc lies Sriciiffjsent the SulunJ. l.alaiid’s Asiromwif ct 
Tables Asiri’itaiiiiijiifs. The first volume of this work was 

iraiislatcdby Ismail Chinary andl.iter by Husain HusniEfendi. 

into Turkish. Tlie former also cransl.itcd Tables of Cassini 
into Turkish. 
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i6.3 

TH£ ARTS 


Gdin'il Oney 


The pciiod AD 1500-1800 inark^ the most ^onous era of 
Otcoimn an dunng which the pomp and circumstance of 
tile Otioimn Court continued, leading to the creation of a 
iinillicudc oj fine works of art and arclutecturc. 

Ottoman architecture and tlie minor arts arc extremely 
innovative, producing noveltiesandslevclopiiicnis in IsLinuc 
art by ex(^>cninenting with new plan types, architectural 
forms, materials and techniques. Ottoman art presents a 
unique synthesis, combining the characteristics and 
expeninents of Turkish art of the earlier Sc^uk and Emirate 
Periods of Anatolia with both the contciiipoiary and earlier 
Isbmic art of Western Asia and wiiii the legacies of Byj.mtine 
art in Anatolia. 

Atonpidc the coun-guidcd and refined art medium, a 
folk culture, mimircd by the nomadic traditions of the Turkish 
tribes, developed and flourished in Anatolia. 


ARCHITECTURE 

The character of Ottoman architecture is basically eastern, 
having ns roots in Central Asia and Islamic tradition but 
construction technique and materials conform to the earlier 
classical and B^Tainine practice in Anatolia. 

In Ottoman architecture, numly in mosques, the dome 
became the donitnam elenient Obsession with domes to 
obuin maximum spatial clanty is a basic duractenstic of 
Ottoman style. There were, of course, many earlier 
Aiiatoliaii-B^'zannne, Seljuk and Emirate examples of the 
domed square building. Likewise in Iran, the dome had come 
to be one of the most common architectiital elements from 
the time of the Zoroastrian fire temples However, the way 
the Ottomans eniph-isized the dome was a new approach in 
the history' of architecture. 

The small or large smglc-doiiicdnios<|iie. where the dome 
IS supported by tin- outer walls, is the simplest form. This 
t>-pe of small Octoman mosques is encountered all over the 
empire from the earliest rimes 
Although the dome was widely usedin theiiftcenth ccntur>’, 
none of these experiments fully achieved the iiioiiumeinaIit>' 
of the sixteenth-century- grand mosques, mostly built in 
Isunbul, under the patronage of the sukans With the gifted 
Ottoman architect Shun, the dcvelopneiit Ic.iding to the 
great mosque architecture reached its summit Siiiaii 

expe rmicntedend!csslywtthdoiiicdspaces. The introduction 

of the half dome as a major structural element for coveniig 
mosques was a new concept which stoned to develop after 

the GfteemhcenturyandSinan reached the piiuucle of success 

in expenmetinng with the combined dome system. 


AuiongSnuii's iiuiiicrous works, the Sulcyaiianiyc Mosque 
(155&-7) IS perhajss the most significant, payingjust tribute 
to the glory of the empire during the rule of Sit]c>an 5 n, the 
M.igmficent (see Figure 20). WithSuleymamyc.Siiun created 
a very-dynamic space. As in the case ofHagia Sophia (Aya- 
Soft-a) and the earlier BayaaTd Mosque in Istanbul, the central 
nave is covered by a central dome and two half duiiies. 

in Hagia Sophia, the side aisles .arc separated with buttresses, 
coluninsandacuruin wall, imparling to the interior a basilica] 
effect. Ill contrast, the interior ofSinan's Siileyinaniyc Mosque 
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ij a Single whole. The simple hamiony of the interior is 
letlected in the exterior in a more complex manner. 

Sinan's masterpiece, the Setimiye Mostjue in Edirne 
(1569-75), epitondzes the clinux in arcliitectnral hannony 
in domed buildings. The mastery of balancing all the 
architectonic elements reflects the cnliniiuiioii of an entire 
historical development (see Plates 63 and 64). 

Tlte sixteenth-seventeenth century mosques in different 
parts of tlte empire are siiiaUer variations or imitations of the 
examples in Istanbul. 

At the end of the fificcntli and iiiainly in the sixteenth 
century, the changing needs of the Ottomans led to the 
introduction of a niomiiuental socio-religious complex, the 
hllliye, and most of Sinan's masterpieces were a part ot iltese 
complexes (see Plate 65). These large building complexes 
consisted of a mosque, several iiiailritstis, a Qur'an (Koran) 
school, a library, a hospiial (daruslisliip), a hostel (Uibkhdiif), 
a public kitchen finiitrerj. even a caravanserai (I'rnr'ihi-mrif)’) 
and the niausolea of the Sultan and his wife. 

In the post-Sin.in era. during the seventeenth century, 
uiosqucarchitcciiirc developed following the great architect’s 
principles. The architectsDavutAgaaiidMusi.ifaAgi created 
variations 011 the same theme. The Ycni Mosque (166(^3) 
.md the Blue Mosque (Sultan Ahmet Mosque, 1609-16). 
both in Istanbul, arc monumental buddings with reflned 
architectural detail and ingenious solutions (sec Plate 66). 

Apart from niosrjue arcluieciurc, iihtJiiiSiU. hospitals, hostels 
and public kitchens were the most conuiion public buildings 
in the so-called Classical Oifonun Penod. 

In civilian architecture, thefcedesrcHr, /miijand caravanserais 
were functional hiiildings serving the public. The bcdciisteiis 
were dome-covered rectangular halls surrounded by shops 
for valuable goods. The liAis in cities were usually two- 
storeyed buildings with an open courtyard, surrounded by 
a gallery. They served a douWc function as a hostel and also 
as a warehouse. 

The Ottoman caravanserais were built on the imin 
coiiuiicrcial routes for caravans, pilgrims and soldiers. They 
were large and well-equipped buildings widi an open court, 
surrounded by covered halls, a iiinsjid, a bath and shops. 
Caravanserais differed widely in their detailed plans and sizes 
according to their importance and requirements. 

Compared to the monumental mosques and their 
complexes Classical Ottoman architecture, the palaces were 
smipicr and more modest with theirsmall. kiosk-like building 
groups. Of these only the Topkap'i Palace m Isunbul is today 
in existence. 


Architectural decoration 

As seen in the Riisteiii Pasha Mosquein Istanbul, the Selimiye 
Mosque in Edime. the Hiirrem Sultan Mausoleum and the 
Topkapi' Palace in Istanbul, extensive use of tile decoration 
creates a very colourful atmosphere insixtecntli-scvcntecnih 
century religious and civil architecture. Tile fadng is eiidtely 
subordinated to archiiccmral lines. The realistic flower 
compositions, spring branches and trees, arabesque designs 
and large siiliis (inscriptions) of the famous Iznik tiles represent 
the high point of Turkish tile art (sec Plates 67-69). 

Staning from the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
during die so-called Tulip Period, Otcoimn architecture and 
decorative style reflected the influettce of French baroque 
and rococo, heralding the westernization period in arts and 
atchiicctnre. The so-called ‘Turkish Baroque Period' 


of Niiri-Osmaniyye (1748-55), l.aleli (iTS^bf) 
Niisratiyye (1822-6), as well as numerous fountainsand kiosks 
in Istanbul. 

It is in the niiictcciith century that western influence is 
seen proniiiiently Iwili in the arts and architecture. Widi the 
rapiil decline oftheenipire and its growing economic depen¬ 
dence on the West, the pace of westernization accelerated. 


Minor arts 
Pottery 

Ottonuii pottery from Iznik and Kutahya was famous all 
around the empire and in Europe. The so-called blue and 
white pottery, which was manufactured in great quantities 
in the fifteenth century, continued in early sixteenth century 
Ottoman art. Objects such as bowls, plates, pitchers, vases 
and lamps of the highest quality were produced. Their 
decoration presented a mixture of Classical Ottouun designs 
such as naiuralistic flowers and leaves and compositions with 
the cloud and dragon motifs of Chinese Ming Period 
porcelain. 

However, the best known Ottotnan pottery is the 
uiiderglaze painted polychrome ware with the famous red 
colour having its most beautiful parallels in dies. The best 
quality ware was manufactured from the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the end of ihc sevcnteentli. 

Parallel with the decline in contemporary tile mjnufaaurc, 
there was a rapid deterioration of quality after the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Production ceased in Iznik in the 
eighteenth century whereas shops in Kiitahya continued their 
activity to our day. 

During tlte first half ofdie eighteenth century, high quality 
ware with fine colours and much &ccr and vivid designs of 
folkloric nature began to be produced in Kiitahya. 

Late Kiitahya pottery from the eighteenth century presenu 
an interesting synthesis of the Classical Onoman style and 
the free style of the local folk an. 

Meulwork 

Ottoman silver, brass and tinned copper ware has a special 
place in Islamic metalwork. Ornate brass candlebolders and 
brass lanterns of gigantic dimensions adorned the Sultan 
mosques. They were nicBtly engraved pieces decorated with 
floral compositions and arabesques and with inscription 
friezes. 

In most collections throughout the world, it is conunoit 
to come across Ottoman metal military artefacu. Finely 
decorated horse annour, sltields, swords, daggers, helmets 
aitd maces are, widt tlicit riclily inlaid, engraved or gilded 
ornamentation, especially valuable. Encrustation with 
precious stones was also a contmon technique in Ottoman 
lueial art. 

Carpeu 

The old Turkish carpet tradition woven with the so-called 
GWfj knot (tlte Turkish double knot) and using natural dyes 
flourished during the Classical Ottonwn Period (sec Plate 
70). They became famous in Europe and were bought by 
rich families to adorn their palaces and houses. Some of these 
carpets appear on Renaissance Period Italian. Remish and 
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Dutch They ire pirticulirly coinnioii in l-Jans 

Holbein’s and Lorenzo Lotto’s painting. Thus, they are 
often referred to as ‘Holbein’ or ‘Lotto' catpets. 

From the sixteenth century until the middle of the 
ejphtcenth centuty. a very rich and varied group of carpets 
attained fame as 'Ujak' carpets, in refererree to the western 
Anatolian town they were produced in. The dominant 
colours in these la^ floor catpets were red, blue and yellow. 
The designs were inspired by the trailitional decorative style 
of the Ottoman Court in Istanbul 

From the second half of the sixteenth century to the 
eighteenth century, small 'pabce' carpets with Persian and 
Mamcluk influence became fatnousatidfasliionablcalongside 
the traditional An.itoliancarpets. Made with the single Iranian 
saiiieh knot, these carpets are of a very fine, soft quality 
resembling velvet and are decorated with floral inoiils. 

Miniature painting 

The Ottomans have a prominent place in the art of Islamic 
miniature painting. The Ottoman st^'lc has a special cisaracter 
of its own and is distinguishable from other schools. In die 
beginning of the sixteenth century, minianinsts from Cairo, 
Tabriz, Caucasia and several other provinces of the empire 
were invited to Istanbul This gathering of artists of different 
backgrounds gave way to a multinarional trend in miniature 
art and resulted in a multitude of diversified works during 
the reign of Sule)-man the Magnificent (1520-66). 

Illustrated manuscripts of Ottoman history and miliury 
campaign chronicles by the artist ‘Matrakji' Nasuh set anew 
style during the first half of die sixteenth century. In hb 
nujorwork.6ufryM(.fi<ridHic, depicting events during the reign 
ofSulcytnan the Magnificent. Nasuh prcsenc towns, fortresses 
and ports with topogr.tphicalsketches in several volumes (see 
Plates 71 and 72). 

The Ottoman sulurs had a chronicler (sbSliiiiiiiicji) in the 
court, whose task was to record contemporary historical 
events in Persian or Turkish verse in a 'sltalmduif'. The 
slialiiiima were illustrated with miniatures in the newly 
developing Ottoman style. Being prepared through the co- 
operadon ofdiflcrent artists, these works sometimes displayed 


a variety of styles. There are several shahiiSnies from the 
sixteenth century through wliich the development of the 
Ottoman miniature style can be followed. Arift was one of 
the outstanding masters. 

Ill the second half of the sixteenth century, during the 
reign of Selim II, in the Classical Peiiod, a new style 
conunenced in miniature art. The pabce artists produced a 
rich coUcction of i/iJ/niiruic miniatures. 'Naqqa^' Osman 
was the most prominent miniacure artist of the Ottoman 
Court during this period with many others working under 
his patronage. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, during the 
Tulip Period (1718-1830). foreign painters were invited to 
Istanbul as p.m of the westernization trend. Through their 
influence, Western tastes were introduced also to miniatures. 
Levni, the prominent anise ofthe period, pioneered this new 
style in his illustrations, giving them perspeedve and deptli 
(sec Plate 73). 
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I7.I 

SYRIA 


Abiiiil-Karim Rafcq 


OTTOMAN ADMINISTRATION: PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 

The defeat of the Manduk Sultanate, wliich was in control 
of Syria and Eg>'pt. by the Ottomans in 1516-17. opened 
the way for the latter to rule most of the Arab la nth including 
Syria for almost four centuries. Syria, known to the Arabs, 
as Sham (the country to the •north’), comprised roughly the 
present-day countries of Syria. Lcbairon and Jordan and the 
pre-1948 Palestine. Under the Ottomans, it was divided into 
three provinces {e)'<jJefs): the province of Damascus (Slidni), 
which included the whole of Palestine, the Biqa' Valley and 
Mount Lebanon; the province of Aleppo and the province 
of Tripedi. In t66o, a fourth province, Sidon (Sayda), was 
carved out from the province of Daiiuscus (see Map 20). 

The nature and tenii of office of the governors changed 
over time. In thesixteenthand the hrst half of the seventeenth 
century, most of the govetiion in the Syrian provinces were 
appointed from amongst high Ottonun officials most of 
whom with miliury careen behind them. The prestige those 
govemon enjoyed and their tenure in office for periods 
extending in many cases to five years enabled many of them 
to build major Oitoman religious monuments in the cities 
and towns of Syria which still stand today. Sultans Sdim I 
(1512-20) and Suleyman the Magnificent (1520-66) set the 
example by building two famous ickkes in Damascus which 
still dominate its laiidspace. A irkkewai a complex composed 
of a mosque, rooms for students and teachers of religion, 
with extensive living quarters (see Plate 74)- Two of the 
major Ottoman mosques in Damascus, the Darwishiyya 
mosque and the Sinaniyya mosque, were built by governors 
Darwish Pasha and Sinin Pasha in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century (see Plates 75 and 76). Aleppo, likewise, 
prides itself on the Khusrawiyya mosque, and the school 
attached to it. both of which were builtby governor Khosraw 
Pasha in the 1540$. Like the Tekiyya Sulayinamyya in 
Damascus, the Khusrawiyya also was built by the famous 
Ottoman architect Sman (see Plate 77 )- Another major 
attraction in Aleppo is the Bahramiyya mosque built by 
governor Bahrim Pasha m the 1580s. Whole vilbgcs as well 
as urban property, mostly belonging to the state, were 


assigned as iivqfs (endowments) to maintain these chariuble 
buildings. 

With the decline of Ottoman power in the second half 
of the seventeenth century and the eighteenth century, the 
governor’s office began to be sold, and the governors 
frcquenily changed. No major religious buildings in the style 
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of tlie sixccemh century were built by them. Indeed, the 
appoiuDiieiii of governors from amongst persons of local 
origin, such as the 'Aanu in the eighteenth century, brought 
about a change in the arcliitectunJ landscape, the governots’ 
interest shifting to siinipiuous residences and, occasionally, 
schoob or public baths, but not mosques in the grand style 
of the sixteenth ccntur>'. Thus the ‘Azin governors built 
pal.ices for family residence in Dauuscus and in their town 
of origin, Hamah. The palace of As'ad Pasha al-’Azm, who 
governed Damascus for fourteen years (i 743 “ 57 ). » a nujor 
arcliitcctural monuinciit in D.uiuscus today. 

The Dourishiiig conditions ofSyria’s economy, especially 
III the first two centuries ofOnoman rule, caused the building 
of several caravanserais in Sj-rian cities at the tiine. 

Economic life 

The Ottoman Empire undoubtedly contnbuted to quicken 
the pulse ofconuiiercialiifein Syria. Syri.inmerchaiiis largely 
dealing in textiles profited from the large markets which the 
Ottoman Empire opened to them. The silk and cotton textiles 
of Aleppo were famous throughout the Ottoman Empire 
and beyond. T ransit trade made headway as Aleppo received 
the silk of Persia and exported it to Europe mainly througli 
the seaport of Alcxandretta. Local manufactures were 
exported diiefly to Anatolia, but also to other neighbouring 
countries. European merchants like the English, the French 
and the Dutch, established themselves mainly in Aleppo and 
Tripoli during the sixteenth century, sharing with their 
predecessors from the Italian city-states the flourishing local, 
regional and long-distance trade of Syria. The conunercial 
privileges (‘Capitulations’} granted by the Ottomans to 
European nabons facibtated their trade which was done 
locally partly through barter and partly tlirough import of 
silver coins. The European consuls, cheniselves, being 
merchants and agents for trading companies, such as the 
English Levant Company (established in Aleppo in the early 
1580s} and the Chambre de Commerce dc Marseille (its 
consuls established in Aleppo in the 1540s}, resided maidy 
in caravanserais and conducted their coiiuuerciai business 
there. Many of ilicse caravanserais, known locally as 
or qaysariyyas (the bttei word from Greek origin}, are still 
to be found in Aleppo today. They were used for in.irkebng 
valuable commodities and for living quarters for the 
merchants. Since many governors engaged in trade, they 
built lihJiis which still cany their names. Khans sometimes 
earned the name of tlie commodity marketed in them, such 
as the Soap Khan (Khan al-.Sdhnii). Others were known 
after the foreigners who resided and traded in them, such as 
the Khan of the Venetians (Khan aUBanadika). Unique in 
their architectural style, the Aleppo Wi.nijsull define by their 
location the centres of trade in the city. 

The flourishing conunercial activity in Syria in general 
was based largely on die guilds (locally known at the time 
in the court records as la'ifas. ‘groups’}. The controveny 
over the origin of the guil^ in the Arab-lslainic countries 
has not suU been resolved. No similar corporate bodies with 
such sophisdeadon in organization and regulations had existed 
before in these countries. However, under the Ottomans 
the system was developed to such a degree that it constituted 
the backbone of the urban economy and society in Syria as 
elsewhere in that empire. 

Thcguildspcrfomiedavarictyoffuncdons. They regulated 
and controlled produedon, services and markedng. They 


enforced a division ofbbour, organized the dismbution of 
raw naatcrials among dieir members, guaranteed the quality 
of products, fixed prices and collected taxes from their 
members for the government. 

Like the European guilds, the Sydan guilds had three 
ranks. At the top was the master craftsman (Arabic, inn'ollim, 
or Persian ustdilh), authorized to have a workshop of Ids 
own. ilclow him, ranked the jouriie>inan (sdiii') and. at the 
boitoin, die apprentice [ajir). Opemng a workshop by a 
master seems to have been a difficult process since theiiustcr 
needed both a licence, to start a workshop (Arabic kliiln), 
and the necessary- equipment (Turkish gedik). Adndn- 
btratjveiy, the guild was controlled by ahead (sheikh) elected 
by die elderly members of the craft. He was aided by a 
number ofoiEcials in discharging ids dudes. 

An important aspect of die guilds' o^nizadon was their 
autonomy. They could create or dissolve theimelves, iiie^ 
or separate from each other. To legalize their actions, they 
usually notified tlie shan’a judge (qadii of their decisions 
which were registered widi the ciMirt. The government does 
not seem to have interfered in the internal aflain of the guilds 
except in a few cases. The guild of butchers, which was 
responsible for providing meat to the city and the amiy, for 
example, Kidanotber head known as <xii/i (Turkish for ‘head’}, 
alongside the sheikh. The builders had a bash at their head, 
and no sheikh. In both guilds, the government seems to have 
appointed the hash. 

With the consolidation of the role of the guilds in the 
urban economy of Syria, especially in the seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries, some guilds opposed traditional 
regubiiom which restricted their expansion. Quotas ofhides 
delivered to shoe-makers, for insunce, were fixed by law 
and custom d«pite the growing need for an expanding 
market. To expand, some guilds created minor related guilds 
(called yaniak in Turkish} to reuil some of their products, as 
in the case of the guild of tailors which was attached to the 
guild ofbead-gear niaken by providing chclatter with surplus 
pieces of cloth for making caps. The atuched guild shared 
in the payment of taxes with the num guild. 

Population, society and religion 

L^unng the first three centuries ofOttomaii rule until r. 1800. 
Syria appears to Kive seen no major population increase. 
Population increased in the second half of the sixteenth 
century but declined in the following century. Earthquakes 
and visitations of plague, which occurred not infrequently, 
took their toll, and so did the high mortality rate among the 
iiewly-borii. A reduced life-span, which seems to have 
averaged between thirt>- and forty years, to judge from the 
size of families given in the probate inventories, kept the 
population rather young. Monogamy was dominant, as a 
corollary perhaps to a reduced life-span. According to the 
probate inventories wliich gave detailed infomution about 
the heirs and the estates of deceased people, female infants 
were less numerous than male infants, but the ratio changed 
in favour of the females upon adolescence, owing perhaps 
to tlie powcrofresisuncedcvelopcd by females aftersurviving 
the harsher conditions of their infancy-. 

According to the fragmentary population estimates, pre- 
iyi4 or Greater Syna did not exceed z million inliabiunts 
at the time of the Ottoman conquest. Four centuries later, 
at the beginning of the French and British ‘mandates’! 
according to better conducted censuses, Syria had a 
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popuhtioit of about 3.$ iiuliioii, tl)« increase bem^ largely 
due to the nincccentlt-centiiry introduction of quarantine 
to combat plague, and to better hygienic cotniitions. 

Divenity has been one ofthemajor aspects ofSyrian soclery 
since ancient dines. Minorities, wlieihet Christian or Jewish, 
or ethnic, such as the Kurds. Turkmens or the Maghariba 
(migrants from North Africa), lived in qu.iners of their own. 
which sometimes carried their coniiiniiiity n.tines. Keligious 
coinniuiuties tended to gather near tlreir few placesofworship: 
the establishment of new places of worehip by the iniiionties 
was not allowed up to the nineteenth century. Marriages 
were confined within the same communities, resulting in 
their isolation somcwlwt; while conunon origins ainl sharcil 
povciT)' -niiong nuisy eniigr.nws 10 cities fostered conunon 
ties among tlieinselves. Not eve^’ quarter, Inswever. was 
restricted to a single community; and there w.is uixioubtedly 
considerable intcnMixingofthecoiiununities ineverysLiy life 
in the bazaar area, as ilicir members pursued cuimuon 
professionsandwerememhen ofthe«meguiUb. Forinstaiice, 
court records inbothAleppoaiulDamascusinendondelegaies 
of elderly Muslim and Jewish nicml>ers for the guild of 
druggists ('otiJmif. TIk guilds ofbuilders and uilors incluiled 
Muslims and Christians and the guilds ofbakers lud members 
from all these three conunuuities. Membership in the guild 
ofbutchers was, however, solidly Muslim and Jewish because 
of the religious concern of both communities for having 
aninuls slaughtered in a particular ritual. 

The rural population were preyed upon alike by tax-farmers, 
riii/iir-holders (holders of Liid-giants issued to them by the 
govenuiient out ofstate owned fHifri) land to perfomi military 
service), urban creditors, and troops' depredations. The rural 
population, composed ofpeasantsand nomadicBedouin, were 
proud of their style of life, and had a strong sense of being 
unjustly treated by the test of society. At the same time, the 
need to exchange their products brought the townsman and 
the villager together, despite the difficulties of transport. 
Seasonal and weekly iiurkets were held in the countryside in 
which urban traders patricip.ited. Speaalized markets in the 
cities also provided to the needs of the rural people. 

Peasants tended to desert their villages and swami into 
cities’ suburbs. As displaced elements there, they contributed 
to urban iiistabihcy and also pbyed into the hands ofinilitary 

adventurers orteligious free-t hi nkcrsfa/in/riji whochallengcd 

the csublished order. The iniwr-holders tried to pressure the 
qadis to order the fugitive peasants to rctuni to their viLages 
so that their revenue would not be affected; and villagers 
who did not flee were also anxious to have the fugitives back 
10 share the burden of collective ta.xes imposed on them. 
However, several ‘Ulamti from the cities, such as the 
Oamasccne flanafl mufti Ouhst) Sheikh ‘Abd al-Ghaiu al- 
NabulsT. imersened onbehalfofilie fugitive villagers, saying 
that the Prophet Muhammad himself had migrated from 
Mecca to Medina to tic free of persecution by his Meccan 
opponents. Some VImui even incited the peasants to resist 
and kill their oppressors. Some villagers driven to desperation 
resorted to baiiditr>- by attacking government convoys and 
supplies. 

Religious minorities in ihe countryside on ihc flat areas 
usually lived in villages of mixed population; elsewhere each 
community, especially in the mountainous regions, such as 
the Dtuzes. the Slu Is and the Maromics in Mount Lebanon 
usually lived isobted and resisted goveenment attempts at 
imposing closer control. Their chiefs, in times ofpcacc. sverc 
recognized by the government as tax-fanners and stib- 
goveniors of their districts. 


European missionary activity in Syna during the first three 
centuries of Otioman rule was largely limited to Catholic 
religious orders. Cliief among these orders were the Jesuits 
who were active in Syria from the early scventeenih century. 
The Maronites were won over by Rome in 1736 when they 
accepted papal supremacy. A split occurred in 1725 in the 
Greek Orthodox Church when members who hadconverted 
to Catholicism separated from the Antiochene Patriarch of 
Damascus, chose a local Arab Patriarch and esublislicd 
themselves as the Greek Catholic coiiummiiy. However, 
neither the mother Greek church nor the Ottoman authorities 
recognized the new community. Persecuted by both, its 
members nude tlieir way to Egypt where they were engaged 
in conunerce and industry, and later on, in the nineteenth 
century, alsti in literature, Journalism and administration. 
Similar splits also occurred in the other Oriental Christian 
conunuiiiiies in Syria. To the Catholic communities were 
later added Protestant communities which likewise split off 
from the Otienul churches in the nineteenth century. 

State education in Syria was nun-existent during die first 
three centuries of Ottoman rule. Traditional schools 
(i/«i<fr<ij.is) used to be founded .at the time by religious-minded 
governors and administrators, whoendowed them with u'aqfs 
(pious endowment) to provide for their maintenance. These 
ii/iiifriUcB taught religious sciences of Islam. Also sophisticated 
religious topics were taught by qualified 'UhinJ in the major 
mosques. 

Local challenges to Ottoman power 

When ihe Ottomans conquered Syria in 1516, the people 
long oppressed by the Mamluks neither supported nor 
opposed them . Alter gaining control ofCairoandeliminating 
the Mamluk Sultanate in 1517. the Ottomans suppressed in 

1 J2I ainajotrcvokbyafonnermanJuk.Janbardtal-Ghazalf. 

retained by the Ottomans as governor of Damascus. Stability 
thereafter reigned throughout the sixteenth ccntur>’ during 
which the administration was reorganized, Ottoman laws 
introduced and the main Ottoman architectural monuments 
built. 

A devaluation of the Otioman unit of silver currency, the 
(tqdie, come in the wake of the influx of silver and gold from 
the Americas through Europe. Salaried troops, hurt by the 
devaluation oftheirfixed salaries, started imposii^e.xtra taxes 
on the populace to supplement their pay. When the 
government tried to restrain the tax payers, they rose in 
revolt. Such a revolt occurred in Syria in the last decade of 
the sixteenth century, thougli in a less militant form tliaii 
elsewhere in the Ottoman Empire. 

When Janissary chiefs from Damascus imposed extra taxes 
on the peasantry in the region of Aleppo in the 1590s. the 
goveminent executed 3 number of them, all being of Rhuh 
(O ttoman) or Kurdish origin. Government action against 
lop Janissary chiefs continued sporadically until the 1650s- 
The consequential vacancies in the Janissary corps of 
Damascus were then filled by local comii^enis. This process 
culminated in 1660 when these, mostly grain nierch.ints from 
Daiiuscus. took over the Janissary- corps in the city, the corps 
tliereafterbcctMiiingknownas Veriryyrt.thatis.lotaijanissaries. 
The Sultan inunediatcly sent fresh Janissary troops from 
Istanbul to Damascus, known as the Kttpi kii/ii Janissaries, 
that is. sbves of the Porte or Imperial J.inissaries. The two 
coqjs constantly clashed with each other until thejaiiissaries 
were altogether abolished in the empire in 1826. In Aleppo, 
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(he local people were unable lo lake over the Janissary corps; 
buc there was an alternative source of power in the Ashraf 
(the dcscendanu of Prophet Mulianuiiad). Tliese remained 
in conflict with the Janissaries until 1826. 

Alongside the conflicts among the troops, Syria witnessed 
revolts by chieftains, such as the revolt ofAR Pasha Janbulat 
in Aleppo in 1605-7 in alliance with the paramount chief of 
Mount Lebanon-Pakhr al-DTii Ma'n II. Faklir al-Dm was 
head of the Qaysi faction which included a cross-section of 
religious conununities banding together against the rival 
Yemeni faction which also included a similar mix of 
conununities. The (wo Actions represented tribal factionalism 
inlierited from the ancient Arab tribes. Fakhr al-DTn was 
eventually eliminated by tlic Ottonuns in 163 5. and liis heirs 
surrendered (he hmiraie in Mount Lebanon to the Shihabs 
111 1697. The Shihabs were Sunnis, but being Qaysis they 
were elected by the Qaysi faaion to succeed the Uruac 
Ma’ns, also Qaysis. The Yemeni faction, itself nude up of 
a majorit)- of Druzes. opposed the Qaysis and was worsted 
111 the fighting in 1711. The Yemeni Druzes fled to Mount 
Hawran in southern Syria, escablisliinga community, distinct 
from chat of the Qaysi Druaes of Mount Lebanon. 

As the Ottoman Empire faced major external challenges 
in the eighteenth century, local assertiveness within Syria 
grew. A fanuly of local origin, the ‘Azms assumed the 
governorship of Damascus, and of other Syrian provinces, 
for over sixty yean at iniemiiiteni periods in the eighteenth 
century. The Ottoman authorities tolerated them especially 
because the Azm governors ensured security for Hajj 
pilgrinuge (liat started from Damascus -a nujor annual event 
for the Ottoman Empire since tens of thousands of pilgrims 
from all its northern parts were involved in it. In other cases, 
(he Ottoman authorities simply failed to suppress aas of 
defiance. The Bedouin tribes of ‘Aiuza. moving from the 
Arabian Peninsula into the Syrian desert in the eighteenth 
century, took control of the trade route with Baghdad. 
Similarly, due to tlie figlicing between the Yer/iyyu and the 
Kapi Wujanissaries, guild meiiibers in Damascus abo amied 
themselves for protection. So did the youth ofthecity quarters. 

Ciicicisin of Ottoman governmeni and practices came 
from the Syrian ‘Ulamo', who represented the intellectual 
elite at the time. Following the practice of the Ottoman 
intellectuals, who custonurily provided advice (iKUilw) to 
the Sultans, the Syrian ‘Him, Ibn ‘Alwan recommended to 
Sultan Selim I (after his conquest of Syria) measures to 
eradicate ills, promote security and apply the Slian'a. Anotlier 
Syrian ‘Slim and 5 /i<jfrT Mufti. Najni al-Din al-Ghazzi, 
wrote in the sixteenth century a multi-volume work 
enquiring into the causes behind the backwardness ‘of this 
UtiwiS (Muslim peoples) and prescribing for it the need to 
imitate the good peoples of the past. The 'UImiS' also 
opposed the imposition of fees by the Slian'a courts (the 
orders of the chief Ottoman judge) for court transactions 
including nurtiage contracts. 

Ottonianrule in Syria met its first serious external ctullciigc 
with the launching of Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition. 
1798-9, The Ottoman success at Acre against die French 
forces in 1799 was made possible only by British support. 
Hereafter rhe poluicat and economic intervention of 
European powers conunued 10 grow until tlie imposition 


of full-scale colonial rule under the ‘Mandates' of 1920. The 
year 1799, therefore, represents the close of the purely 
Ottunian epoch in Syrbn history, and the beginning of its 
passage into the colonial shadow. 
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Inq Um m the from of the easietii couattics. li was singled 
out for its close cultural, literary and religious relations with 
many centres and cities such as Iran, Anatolia, Syria, Egypt 
and Hijaz. It dominated (he assenibbge of educational galaxy 
as the hub of Arab. Ottoimn aixl Iranian uupact. This was 
because Iraq was situated on ihe strategic routes ofthe world. 
International conmierce passed clirough Iraq by land and 
water thus Unking East and West (see Map 2l). 

Mosul and the north of Iraq came under Ottonun control 
after May 1516, and bter Baghdad with the rest of Iraq was 
brought under Ottoman rule during the reign of Suleyman 
the Magnificent in the years ISJ 4 -S (bongtigg, 1925, 
pp. 2-12). 

The history ofiraqi cultureand sciences duringthe Ottoman 
eta is divided into three principal periods: the direct Turco- 
Ottoinan period in the sLxtecnth-seventeenfh centuries; the 
locally-based Iraqi-Ottoiiun period in the eighteenth century; 
the reform period hi the ninetcentli century. 

The first period was an age of chaos and political 
dishanuoiiy in educational and social lifein Iraq (Al-’AzzawI. 

• 949 . P- - 3 )- Trends and movements within the generic 
mysdeal current expressed themselves in two main directions; 
the Tutco-Ottoinan framework as represented by BektashT. 
Qalandari. Melamatl. Mavlawi. Qadirl and Naqshbandl 
groups which sided with the Ottoman rule; and the Salavid- 
Iranian framework as represented by Safavids, QizilbashT. 
Bibn and InnaTli. and so on, which sided with the Safavid 
rule and supported it (Dakuki, 1990). 

Someofthe impact ofthisdualityofthoughtand allegiance 

had its reflection on Iraqi writers and poets. These writers 
called upon the ‘ulama to reinstate rcbgious science to its 
appiopnate status, and advised them to abstain from serving 
corrupt mien. Many of those writers .and poets expressed 
their thoughts and poetry in Turkish in the sixteenth century 
and they were more expressive in that language tlian in 
Arabic (Dakuki, 1990). 

The increase in the number of religious schools and in 
private learning contributed to the creation of a new class of 

schobrsandmenofletten and students of religious disciplines. 

There were two main schools of thouglit wliich gave rise to 
several divisions and specializations. The first group was tliat 
of religious scholars (ubma) and the second was that ofpoets 
and men oflettcR. ‘Ubma represented the traditional Muslim 
teaching whose main interests were in jurisprudence {fiqh), 
and tradiuons {hadiili) as well as the prophet’s biography (irye^ 
and that of his comp.mions (Sahaba). The schobrs in this 
group devoted their main efforts to conmientary (fa/irr). or 
cbrificatioiis of earbet cUrificatioiis of the religious texts. But 
at the same time they wrote on astronomy, logic, philosophy 
and rhetoric. Such works were written in Arabic because the 


Iraqi schobrs did not follow Turkish or Persian schobrs in 
thesedoiuains.fAl-’Azzawi, 1962, t,pp. 56-9t)-Thesecond 
group that contributed to the shaping of intellectual life 
reflected Ottoman influence and consisted mostly of poets 
and men of letters who wrote in Turkmen or Ottoman- 
Turkish and Persbn besides Arabic. Some of them were 
distinguishable in their own ethnic cukuies, suchas the Iraqis; 
Rida'i (d. ISSS). Slianisi (d. 1567), Fadull (Fu2ull)(d. 

Fadli' (d. after 1570). ‘Ahdl (d. JS 93 ) and Rawhi (Ruhl)(d. 
i6os) By the end ofthe seventeenth century tlicre appeared, 
for example. Nazmi, Khadimi. DhihnT and KalamI (/J. 
seventeenth century) (Gibb. 1900-1; Kdpriilu, 1926-8). 

Some scholars and poets developed an Iraqi-Ottoitian 
personal style with an education of excellent calibre. They 
differed from the ’ubma circles in being much more open- 
minded and less attached to the traditional approaches to 
teaching and religion. They were influenced by Ottoman 
and Iranian literature as a result of their ties with the ruling 
elite. The local group of writers, on the other hand, living 
among the native population in mosquesand hospices, greatly 

contributed to the establishment ofOttoman literary tradition 

in Iraq. Fadiilf, for instance, was consideredone ofthe leading 
poets in the Ottoimn Empire and wrote extensively in three 
bnguages. Arabic. Turkish and Persian (Karahan. 1949. PP- 
12, 270). 

TIk confluence ofihcse two groups ofwritets, the religious 
schobrs and the Onoman literati, suited in Iraq by the mid¬ 
seventeenth century, particularly in the field tfflocal histories 
and biographies. This took place in the wake of the 
cstabbshmeni ofthe first semi-independent local govemiiient 
ill Basra under the Efrasyab dynasty which ruled the soutliern 
pan of Iraq (Al-Jamil. 1991. P- > 43 ). where worb in Arabic 
of high literary quality began to appear. This local ruling 

Cmulyfostciedliteratureaiidleamii^aiidsonieofits members 
themselves practisedscliobnhip. Under theirguidance there 

emerged several men ofletters who combined tradition with 
contemporary trends. Among enlightened members of this 
group were Al-Basti (d. seventeenth century); Al-Huwaizi 
(d. 1664) and Al-Ka’bl {fl. 168}). 

In Bajflidad and Mosul, the number of new religious and 
private schoob increased considerably which created a new 
group of schobrs and men of letters contributing to the 
establishment of traditional education albeit without 
innovation. The lack of creativity imy be attributed to the 
imuble political and social situation in Iraq during the 
seventeenth century. 

In this period. Iraqi writers concentrated on religious 
tradition and biography (Kahhab. i 9 S 7 ~flIi 3 - P- ^ 34 . 5 - P- 
41; 6, p.200; 8, p. 56), writing Isbmic and Ottoman histories 
based on their own eyewitness observations, as well as using 
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works wriiien in Turkish. Among the Iraqi po<;ts of the 
period‘Abdiil-BaqribtjMuradAl-'Umari(d. 1697) ofMosiil 
became fainous; he met the Graiid-vizier Kara Muaafa Pasha 
(Kdpruhi) in Utanbui. and taught there for some time (AJ- 
Jamil. 1983. 2. pp. 321-2. 35 ') Some Iraqi scholars and 
travellers distinguished themselves in gcr^raphy. 

Among the most outstanding of these during the 
seventeenth centuty was Eliyas Ibn Hanna Al-Mosulf {fl. 
1692) who made ajourney to Europe and America. He left 
Baghda'd in 1668. went to Rome via Aleppo, then to France. 
Spain and America He visited Panama. Colombia. Peru. 
Bolivia. Chile and Mexico. Coimi^back to Rome he spent 
the rest of his life there and published a book in 1692. He is 


considered die first Asian to visit the New World (Rabbat. 
1905. pp. 821-108S, 1118-29; 1906. p, 91). 

In the eighteenth century Hasan Pasha and his son Ahmad 
Pasha {1704-47) became actual rulers of Iraq. After them 
their Mamluks ruled over the land until 1831. Under them 

Iraq vmnessedadbtinctivecradiiring the eighteenth century. 

Among tiistinguished scholatsand iiKn ofletters of this period 

mentionshouldbeimdeofMurtadaNazmI-Zideh(d. 1723), 

a famous historian living in Baghdad. The most prominent 
Iraqi intellectuals ofthe time were Swaidis, Rahbis. ‘Unaarls, 
Fakhifs, Ha’itis and Haidarfs who lived or spent some time 
in Baghdid. Mosul. Istanbul or Syria {Kahhala, 1957-61 12 
p. 179: 13. P- 95 ). 
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From tins group Ahmrd WJsif Al-BaghJIdl (d. 1806 or 
1807). a pod and polyglot, became the ofiicial liistonan of 
the Ottoman Empire. In the Sultan's service, he was sent to 
Russia on a diplomatic mission. His history, MiiliJmi Al- 
Ailidr, written in Turkish, is a comprehensive documentary 
history of the period (Raouf. 1983, pp. 116, 128). 

In the same period R.isul Hawi Al-KirkukR, a distiiigushed 
writerand historian (d. 1826). also wrote in Turkish rcflecong 
the ofTicial Ottoman view Another famous author, 
Muhanuiud Al-Swaidi {1785-1830) was a prolific writer, 
producing twenty-six books on jurisprudence, mysticism 
and history {Al-‘Azz 5 wT. 1962. 2. p. 48). 

We should also mention DaTid Pasha (i 774 -i 85 i)' 'he 
&mous governor of Baghdad (1818-31) who was greeted by 
Iraqi scholars as a patron of science and lived up to the otle. 
During his term, Baghdlkiwitnesscdaculturalandincellcciual 
renaissance led by an elite of schobrs and men of letters 
('Utimian Ibn Sanad. 1991; Al-'Azzawi. 1962, 2. p. 126), In 
die same penod the Kurds aisd Arabs became part of the 
Iraqi elite. Sufism played a fundainentil role shaping Iraqi 
cultural life and originalics'. Our sources mention three disdnci 
Suli movements as represented by Qadiriya, Naqshbandiya 
and Rifi’iya (Al-Jamil. 1988). 

Nteanwiulc in northern Iraq, the local JaillT family ruled 
Mosul in the penod 1726-1834. In the period fdlowing 
Nadir Shah's failure at the siege of Mosul, the city became 
aninielleciu.'il centre Inthcs.aine period the ruleofthejaiilts 
was well established in Mosul (Olson, 197 S)- Under them a 
galaxy of men of letters and scholars emerged, greatly 
influencing the literary revival. Suffice it to say that Al-Durr 
Al-Sfahiihi (Al-Jamil. 1983, 2, pp. 323-508) written in this 
period by Yisin Efendi Al-Khatib Al- Uniari (1744—1816) 
conuins about 200 biographies of Mosuli men of letters, 
scholars and Sheikhs of the eighteenth ccututy. Among these 
were ihe well-known men ofictten. Hasan Abdul-Baqf (d. 
1744), Al-Rawnaqi(d- i75o).Al-Baar(d. 1762).Ai-Ghulanu 
(d. 1772). Al-Daftari (d. 1774). Nashaii (d. 1774 ). and M. 
Amin Al-Khadb Al-'Uinari (d. 1788). 

Al-'Uniaii b considered as one of the most ouutanding 
Iraqi historians of the eighteenth century. His works deal 
with subjects on history, biography, dynastic andlocal history 
(Al-Jamil. 1983, i. pp. 3 -US; Kemp. 1980). 

In the area of medicine, mention should be nude of the 
widely travelled Mosuli physician Muhanunad Al-'Abdali 
(d. 1750). His disciples won fame in medical pursuits and 
writing. One of the most famous physicians of Iraq, 
Muhanunad Al-Chalabi (l 776 -«846). >s il«authorofabook 
in which be explained the uiethods and procedures to give 
smallpox vaccine and the symptomsofthe disease as observed 
in several cases in Mosul (Sa'igh, 1928, pp. 22-3). 

During the eighteenth century Mosul witnessed the 
ideological disputes between the liberal Sala 0 s and the 
conservative Sufis. The 'Salafiyya' religious-intellectual 
movement was initiated by Sheikh Ahmad Ibn Al-Kiih (d, 
1759 )- Mosul then witnessed the activities of missionaries, 
the French ones in particular who attempted to spread 
Catholicism. They gr^y influenced social as well as cultural 
life in the country. We must bear in mind th.« both Muslim 
and Christian cultures coexisted in Iraq for ages and each 
one had its distinctive features and tools of action. Many of 
the monks and priests were well known as scientists, poets, 
travellers and teachers. They wrote in Arabic. Perhaps the 
most iniportam among them were the Dominicans in Mosul, 
active around 1750. They secured medical and scientific 


services to die country. They established, for example, a 
secular school known as ‘The School of tlse Dominican 
Fathers' from which many scholars and cducaton graduated 
(Fie^', i960, pp 7-29; Lanza. 1951. p.21) Many Arabs came 
to study m Mosul, a city known for scholars specializing in 
astronomy, imthcmaiics and engineering, among them 
Abdullah Al-Suwaidi (Al-Suwaidi. n.d.). 

(lenetal education on the general levels greatly expanded 
in Iraq, pardcul.arly in Mosul which attracted the attention 
ofvisiton An Induu traveller, Mirza Abu Talib Khan visited 
Mosul in 1799. .and praised the educational standard of both 
coiiuuon people and officials. He says: They were educated 
people and enjoyed high moral standards accompanied by 
loveablecliaracterisbcs and opciimindedncss - Since I left 
Pans, 1 have not met with men as illimiinaied in the mind 
as them’ (Abu Talib Kh.an. 1969. p. 359). Making a 
comparison between their level of education and that of the 
officials whom he had met in the Ottoman capital he stressed 
that if the ministers of the Sultan had enjoyed only a tenth 
of their skill, the empire would not have suffered such revcncs 
(Abii Talib Khan, 19 < 59 )- 
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OTTOMAN EGYPT (ad 1517-1798) 


'Abdul Rahim ‘Abdul Rahman 


The defeat inflicted by the Ottoman Sultan Selim 1 , fmt on 
Al-Ghuri at Maq Dabiq in Syria in August i ji 6 , then on 
Tuiiun Bey. the last of the ManJuk sultans, .u the battle of 
Al-Radaniyya in Egypt in January 1517. spelled the end of 
the MainJuk sultanate of Egypt (1250-1517). Egypt’s 
sovereignty over Syria and the Hejaz was broken as these 
areas, like Egypt itself, became provinces (n-i/Jyif) of the 
expanding Ottoman Empire. Contemporary Egypuans 
deplored the eclipse of Egspt’s role in the political life of 
this region, as she was ruled from Istanbul for the next three 
centuncs (Ibn lyas, 1961. p. aoi) (see Map 22). Yet the 
Egyptian people seemed to accept this Ottoman domination 
easily after the sutfenngs they had endured under the unstable 
rule of the Mamluks. who had reduced them to poverty and 
stan'ation. A bnef look at the last days of Mamiuk rale will 
give us some idea of the changes diat occurred during this 
lengthy period of Ottoman rule. 

Around the ram of the sixteenth century the Mamiuk 
state faced severe challenges owing to the weakening of its 
economy, which was laigely the result of its inability to 
defend the Red Sea trade route against die Portuguese who 
had rcccndy discovered the sea route to India. Ibn lyas noted. 
'During the regime of Al-Ghuri vve endured strange things 
and suffered more than we could bear. In our time, what 
we endured ofinsecunty and highway robbery is sufficient 
enough (to nienuon) ' 

The detcriorauon of the regime’s economic posidon led to 
polidcal instability as troops frequcndyrcbelJed because the state 
could no longer afford to pay their salaries. Debased currency 
be^n to be circub ted officially and the situation was nude svorse 
as taxes remained unchanged in the towns and the coiincryside 
(Ibn lyas, 1961. pp 14. 19). As Egypt's posidon declined, the 
Ottoman sute tlut was arising in Asia Minor and the Balkans 
suddenly turned towards the Arab world, for Sultan Selim 
sought to preclude a M.imhik-Persian alliance and to punish 
the Mamiuk state for giving poLocal refuge to luiu'n who had 

fled Sehni'scourtbybuiichingaprc-enipdve campaign against 
the Mamiuk Empire (Rafeq. 1^8, pp 96-7). 

After Syria, Egypt, the Hejaz and die Yemen had been 
brought into the Oiioiiun state the Oitomam asqimed the 
bsirden of defending the Arab coasts against attacks by the 
Portuguese. They also mounted a defence against the Spanish 
who menaced the north-west African coast. 


OTTOMAN ADMINISTRATION IN 
EGYPT 

During his brief stay in Egypt Sultan Selim was not so much 
interested in putting order into the Egyptian administration 


as he was in restoring stability to the Egypuan economy. 
Alter luvingappoimed Klu'ir Bey the fint Ottoman governor 
of his new province, Sultan Sclini departed from Egypt in 
September 1517 (Ibn ‘Abd al-Ghani, 1978. p. 6). It was 
during Kha’ir Bay's period of office that the first attempts 
were made to apply the Ottoman system of administraiion 
in Egypt. The MainJuk system was practically abolished and 
die Ottoman system under the supervision of the HanalT 
chicfjudge was installed (eUNahal, I979). 

The Ottomans were on the verge of transfomiing the 
.idmirustradon after having crushed the rebellion of the 
second governor. Ahmad Pasha, known as the traitor (Al- 
Klia'in) (Ibn ‘Abd al-Ghani. 1978, p. 17). when the new 
Ottoman ruler, Sultan Suleyman I, issued his famous 
QJiiininaniC’i Misr. This fundamental law provided an 
Oitoinan system of regulations for the political, military, 
civil and economic life of the country. Under this system 
the governor of Egypt was a pui/m with the grade of vizier. 
He was assisted by a number of officials, such as a chief 
steward, a treasurer, the chiefjudge and the iiiiliiary orgaiuzed 
into several military divisions. Already in the sixteenth 
century the influence of the Ottoman garrison troops began 
to increase. From the beginning of the sevciueenih century 
the garrison troops began to c.xcrt their independence of 
the governor and to impose their will upon the populace. 
Their frequent rebellions caused great sulTering to the 
Egypi'sirt- As the garrisons abandoned dieir prime duty of 
safeguarding law and order and became interested only in 
signing their names in the pay registers to obtain their salaries 
or a nesv rank, they fell under influence of the Mamiuk 
(actions. The garrisons became so enfeebled and corrupt 
that they ceased to be a nulitary force. When the French 
invaded in 1798, for msiancc. there is no evidence at all chat 
the Ottoman troops put up any resistance (Ahmad, 1978. 
pp. 61-6). Many of the military functions were actually- 
carried out by Mamluks. 

Despite the desmiciion ofManiJiik power by Sultan Selim, 
the surviving Mamhik limits submitted to Ottoman authority 
and remained as a ruling element in the provinces, where 
they held positions as saiiiaq l>eys and ItJsliiJs. Doth Sultan 
Selim and Sultan Suleyman incorporated them into the 
administration they left behind in Egypt, hoping to use 
the rcniainiiig Mamluks as a balancing element between the 
governor and the Occoman garrison troops. Indeed, the 
first governor of Egy pt was Kha'ir Bey. a Mamiuk .niitr (al- 
Ishaqi, AH i j 10. p. 13 5). Mamiuk troops were even organized 
into their own separate corps and given virtual control of 
the countryside Mamiuk fictions, permitted to purchase 
new reemits by the Ottoman rulers, were therefore able to 
challenge Ottoman administration throughout the entire 
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period of Ottoman rule in Egypt- Maiiiluks were able to 
assume some of the highest positions within the bureaucracy 
and to claim command positions within the garrison corps. 
Eventually, by the early eighteenth century the leader of 
the niamluk f^ylkate was more powerful than the governor 
and took the unofficial title of sheikh al-MuJ (commander 
of the city). Finally, the Mamluk sheikh nl-balod ‘Ah Bey al- 
Kabir undertook a revolt in the years i 7 d 9-73 that destroyed 
all but the last vestiges of Ottoman authority in Egypt. His 
successors. Muhamnud Bey Abu al-Dhahab. Ibrahim Bey 
and Murad Bey ruled Egypt as an autonomous province 
until the coining of the French expedition in 1798. (On the 
regimes of ‘All Bey and Muhammad Bey. see Crecelius. 
1981.) 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE EGYPTIAN 
COUNTRYSIDE 

During the Ottoman period the Egyptian village constituted 
an administrative and financial unit. There was in every 
village dunng the sixteenth century a local administrative 
apparatus which was responsible for comrolhng the village 
and collecting the taxes from the peasants for delivery to the 
central administration or its tax-farmer (midr<iri»i). but from 
the second half of the seventeenth century to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century these functions were usurped by 
the widiariHU themselves (‘Abdul Rahman. 1974. pp. 18.19. 
58, 74). The original apparatus had been composed almost 
entirely of peasants from the village itself It was composed 
of the following officials. 
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Eich vilUgc had one or more sliciklis. each slictleli being 
head of a family or clan. Sometimes a village might have as 
nuny as ovency slidhits. the wealthiest of whom held the title 
of sheikh al-HiashJyikh. or muij.iJdini (Baer. 1969. pp. 30-1; 
Dar al'Mahfiizat. n.d. a, sijiU 17. p.187; n.d. b). By the 
eighteenth century-this position becantehereditary. Its transfer 
trom father CO son needed itothingniorc than tlie coiifinmtiun 
of the tax-famier, who usually chose one of the sons of the 
deceased ofTicial as the new sheikh svhereupon 

the tax-fanner and the new sheikh .sl-nuisluiyikh exclunged 
gifts at a ceremony confinning the deal {'Abdul Rahman, 
1974. P- 18; Dar al-Mahfiizat. n.d.a.sijill 17, pp, 40. .tv 187: 
sec also Ghurbal, 1953. question 4. p. 39), 

The sheikhs, whose duties were luiinerous, had great 
authority over the peasants. They were responsible for 
cleaning the canals and sweeping .iway the dykes at the 
appropnaic time of the growing season. For this operation 
they had to provide supplies to the workers. They were also 
responsible for coUecting taxes from the peasants (br delivery 
to the ta.x-fanner(s). They provided for the security of their 
villages, were responsible for the distribution ofland amongst 
thcpeasanis and for irrigation, andservedasjudges in resolving 
disputes which arose among the villagers. They were 
prominent members of the village’s coiiciUation committees 
whose opinions cameil great weight (Qhiumumc’i hfisr, p. 
I. Dar al-Mahfuzat. n.d, a, sijill 17. p, 186; sijill 1. p. 53). In 
return for carryingoiit these duties a piece ofland was assigned 
to them, or they were granted a piece ofland exempt from 
taxation. The tax-farmer of the village frequently received 
dothes every year. 

In reality, the village sheikh became a local tyrant, abusing 
his authority and compellingthe peasants to pay a continuing 
stream of illegal fees which he frequently shared with the 
tax-collecior. We find in the records examples ofsome vilLige 
sheikhs who accumulated great we.ilih and who constituted 
a notable class in the countryside. Some even became tax- 
farmers themselves Numerous contemporary sources 
mention that the village sheikhs were hated by the peasants 
because of their arbitrariness The sheikhs also pbyed an 
important role in the tribal disputes which occurred in the 
countryside dunng this period (‘Abdul Rjhman, 1974, pp 
at. 23, 182; Ghurbal. 1933. P- 49)- 

Thc ofEcial witness UhShiif} was an imporiant official in 
the administration of Egyptian villages because it was his 
responsibility to register in the offinal documents all the bnd 
ofthe village, basin by basinand/jrfdJ/iby/iJddii, Herccorded 
the name of each peasant who cultivated the land, the area 
cultivated by each, and the lax each peasant paid. The witness 
also noted in his record book the names of the sheikhs and 
the name of all the peas.ints for whom the sheikhs was 
responsible He also recorded infomiaiion on the dykes and 
the canals in the vicinity of the village and the names ofthose 
who cleaned their dykes. ‘ This infonnadon from the witness’s 
record book was forwarded to the tax-collector and fomied 
the basis for tax assessment and collection. The witness was 
always a member ofconcilianon cominictee and the evidence 
he could provide from his record book was important in 
solving disputes (Dar al-Mahfurat. n d. c, sijill 4619). 

The witness was selected by vote by the peasants Because 
of the nature of his work he had to be able to read and write 
and have a knowledge ofkeepingaccounts and of surveying. 

According to official documents the mubSshir (agent of 
the tax-farmer) was responsible for appointing the tax- 
collector {sand/), or Christian {iiASfJiii) as he was cited in 
contemporary sources because most of the ux-colleCTors 


were Copts (al-Sharbmi. 1890. p. 113), This official levied 
the fixed taxes according to ihc mfonnation recorded in the 
witness register, helped the village sheikhs, and after paying 
the required administrative expenditures related to the tax- 
Cirm from the sums which he coUected from the villagers, 
delivered the remaining profit, or surplus, to the tax-farmer 
or his agent (Poliak. 1939. p, 72). According to the records 
of the religious courts and the Qdnunndme-i Misr. he also 
liad to conduct land surveys and redistribute land among the 
peasants in the area under liis jurisdiction in an effort to give 
each peasant an equitable amount of land {QiniiiiiiSnie-i 
Misr.pp. i2-i3d;SCA. n.d. a. sijill 120). Some ux-colleciors 
perfonned their duties honestly, but many others exploited 
their positions to impose illegal taxes and fees upon the 
peasants, which earned them the fear and hatred of the 
peasants. A folk poet made the followingsutement regarding 
the fear of those peasants who were unable to pay their 
state tax. 

How common was the fear of imprisonment and beatinp for 
those who were unable to pay the (al-miri). There were peasants 
who itiorigaRcd their harvest in advance at a lower price, or sold 
iheiranimakthat provided milk for their children, or look jewelry 
from dicir wives, suineiimcs even by force, to pawn or sell 
outrijdu in order to pay the tax collector (‘Abdul Rahman, 1975. 
p. aC.a), 

In any case, the arrival of the tax-collector in a village brought 
fear to the peasants and catastrophic consequences for the 
poor. In addition to the illegal taxes and fees which the tax- 
collector coUected for liimself, he received a fixed salary from 
the ux-frmier in return for the perfonmnee of his duties. 

Originally the duty of the supervisor {ahkiiaivli) was to 
supervise the cultivation of the usiya land assigned to the tax* 
fanner, but over time his duties were extended to include 
surveys of the cultivable land and the recording of any 
alterations made to them, which he presented to the tax- 
coUector and the village sheikhs. espcciaUy in Upper Egypt, 
because of the Nile flood. Each village had a supervisor 
(‘Abdul Rahman. 1974, p. 28; Shaw. 1962. pp. 34-5). 

The supervisor was required to know the boundanes of 
the village’s land and was responsible for settling disputes 
among the peasants that involved land or cultivation. Like 
the witness, he had to know the land basin by basin, fadddii 
hy/tidddn. He shared in the responsibility of redistributing 
land among the peasants, looked after their needs, and 
recruited them for forced labour. He was charged with 
keeping the irrigation system in his ihisdtii in good condition. 
According to documents of the religious courts, he had to 
beamenibcrofconciluiioncominittccsiohelp setde disputes 
between the peasants and tlieir tax-faniier(s). If he did not 

pcrfoniihisfunciions properly the village jlifik/i could dismiss 

him .ind appoint another 111 his place (SCA, n.d, b, sijill 3, 
P- 37 )- If he perfonned his duties satisfactorily he svent at 
the end of the year to die court to swear in front of the judge 
tliai he had fulfilled his duties in a proper manner. The 
supervisor s position, loo, became hereditary, for we find in 
the religious court documents that the son of the supervisor 
always became die new supervisor after his father’s death. 
In return for carrying out his duties the supervisor received 
a fixed salary from the provincial treasury, but like the other 
viUage officials he also imposed fees on the helpless peasants 
(Ghurbal. 1933, p. 40). 

In those cases where the tax-farmer was urublc or unwilling 
to adnunisier his ihisdni personally, he appointed an agent 
to represent his interests in each village belonging to his ux- 
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Dnii. In (hose villa{;es where (he UK-finn wisshired^mong 
seven! (dx-rjimccs. ‘adnuniscuciuiifor all was usually carried 
oiu by the agents ofthe one with the latest interest.’ (Shaw, 
1968, p. 98). The tax-farmers gave their representatives wide 
administrative authority. They supervised cultivation and 
the collection of taxes and received the rents from the peasants 
by way of the tax-collectors and the village siwikhs. 

In return for carrying out these duties on behalf of the 
tax-famier, the agent received his wages front the tax-farmer, 
but the records make cleat that he also imposed fees for 
himself on the peasants (Uar al-Malifuzat. n.d. d. sijills 49. 
1605. 1808). 

The executor (ol-miisbidd) pcrfortnctl the orders of the 
village slifikh. His duty was to bring the peasants together 
when it was time to coUeetthe ta.xes and fees (Churbal. 1953. 
pp. 40-t). He therefore knew each peasant ofthe village by 
name and where he lived. He also acted as a guide in the 
viUage for strangers. It was his onorous task to inform the 
peasants of the orders of the local or central administration. 
Sometimes he had to carry out these orders by force, at which 
time he might drag the peasant by his mustache, hit him, or 
insult him (al-Jabarti, 1904. vol. 4. p. 207)- He had authority 
over the watchman to whom he would give orders 

to assemble the peasants before the viUage council or to force 
the peasants to undertake ccrn'cc labour. For this reason he 
was despised by the peasants. 

Tile documents of the religious courts and contemporary 
sources reveal that there were a number of watchmen (sing., 
ghafir, or kitafir) in each village. Their duties included guarding 
the village and its cultivation, preventing robberies and 
offenses, warning the peasants about bedouin attacks, 
guarding the dykes against tampering and carrying out the 
orders of the executor (SCA, n.d. a, sijilU 313, p- 325)- 
Although in most cases they seemed to have discharged their 
duties in an honest manner, we find in the official documents 
many peasant complaints against some watchmen, many of 
whom found ways to charge the peasants for fees (Dar al- 
Mahhizat, n.d. d, sijills 49, 1605. 1608). 

The groom was appointed originally by the tax- 

farmer to protect his cattle (Ghurba), 1953 . P- 40 ) but his 
duties were later expanded to include all the cattle of the 
village-He was the village's veterinarian. He received a fixed 
salary from the tax-farmer, but also took fees from the peasants 
In time these fees became customary (Dar al-Mahfuzat, n.d. 
d. sijills 49, 1605). 

The office of the judge 'ijatli which was created 

during the Ottoman period, was one of the most important 
offices in the administration of the countryside, for the judge 
was charged with setding disputes among the peasants. These 
judges were agents ofthe chief judge in Cairo who was a 
Turk sent from Istanbul who had the authority to appoint 
agents in the different districts to adjudicate cases according 
to the reli^ous school of Abu Haiiifa (SCA. n.d. c, sijill 2. 
pp. 165-6). (Sunni Muslims recopiize four interpretations, 
or schools, of Islamic law. The Ottoman Turks officially 
adhered to the Haiiafi rite.) The judge always had an agent 


and a rranslator, forail thejudgesin the sixteenth-seventeenth 
centuries were Turks and could not usually speak Arabic 
(SCA, n.d. c, sijill 5, p.i; D.Iyas, 1961, p. 165)- 

The judge had extensive authority over all village officials 
in his district. Each official had to appear before the judge 
at the end of each year to swear and register in bs record 
book that lie lud rendered his service completely (Dar 
al-Mohfuzat, n.d. a, sijill i. p. 92; sijill 3. p. 71). He was also 
chaiged with resolving disputes arising among the peasants 
or other inhabitants of bs distria and had to record his 
decisions in his registry, a practice that was important 
should the dispute break out again. He was also in charge 
of slistributing inlientances among heirs and for contraaing 
marriages (Dar al-Mahfiizat, n.d. a. sijill 4, PP- I50“6; 
n.d. h). 

Ill return for carrying out his duties he received a fee from 
every litigant. His fee in cases involving inheritance or 
marriage could vary, soincumes amounting to one-tWrd of 
the total inheritance (Dar al-.Mahfuzat. n.d. a, sijill 2, p. 6). 
The recoiris reveal tliat some of the judges carried out their 
sacreddutics inadishoncstnunnerandbecame quite wealthy 
through the large sums they collected for their services (al- 
Jabarti. 1904, v^. 4. p. 127). 

LAND TENURE AND FINANCIAL 
BURDENS 

According to Islamic theories of sovereignty, agricultural 
bnd was owned by the state or the Sultan. During the 
Ottoman period Egypt’s agricultural land was divided into 
tbee types on the basis of the kind of taxes it paid. These 
were (i)lands producing taxesfor the state, (2) landsendowed 
for pious religious purposes, and (3) lands allocated to the 
governor and other officials. 

From the beginbng of Ottoman rule in 1517 to 1658 
khardjiyya (taxable) land was administered through salaried 
agents (amfm). Each agent was given one or more tax-farms 
to administer. Dutbeginmngin 1658 when the i 7 fizawsystem 
was instituted, land was assigned on a new basis. Some arable 
land was distributed to peasants who paid a rent to be able 
to cultivate their crops on the land. The peasant did not own 
the land, but had the right to continue bs cultivation of it 
as long as he paid the rent and other taxes to the tax-farmer 
or bs agent. He had the right to cultivate the land bmsclf, 
to rent it or sharecrop it. or to mor^ge it for a short time 
if conditions compelled him to do so. Tbs was one type of 
land tenure relating to khardjiyya land under iliizdm system. 

A second type of khardjiyya land was known as uJi'yrt, or 
uwsiyynland. This land, wbch was found in both Upper and 
Lower Egypt, was allocated to the farmer($).* and the 
percenuge of tbs type of land tenure reached 50 per cent 
or more in many villages. 

Under the iltisdm system the tax-famicr purchased the right 
to the usufruct of the vilbge from the government, at wbch 
rime the percentage ofiuiya bnd was fixed. He leased the ard 


Name of vilbge 

Province 

Total area by/addon 

al Fildlia 

Ard ol usiya 

% otiwiiVit und 

Minya al-Qanih 

Sharqiyaa 

784 



38.8 

53-5 

Mit Bashshar 

Sharqiyya 

7555 

331 


Zarzamun 

Abu al-lyal 

Sharqiyya 

Gharbiyya 

2239.33-1/3 

412 
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al-Jildha (a the pcisanQ on the bails of the i nfoniunon contained 
in the official village registers or ordered a new distribution. 
It should be noted that this type of bnd was usually designated 
into three classes (superior, medium and inferior) on the basis 
of its femlsty and productivity. In some eases each of these 
three classihcacions was hirtherdividcdinto superior, superior- 
medium, or superior-inferior desigrudons. 

The taxes due on tliis land were collected by the local 
agenu representii^the tax-famier who delivered thereqiiircd 
amount (the price of his lease) to the government in three 
equal instalments. I'he ddTeteiice between (he tax paid to 
the government and the rent which the tax-faciiicr collected 
from the peasants, and which was his to keep, came to be 
known as the fa'id (profit) and was much liighcr than the 
amount delivered by the m-fanner to the government 
(‘Abdul Kahmaii, 1976). Especially in theeightcenth century, 
when the heav^' financial burdens and the severity of the 
administrative apparatus were particularly oppressive to the 
peasant, large areas of viUage lands fell out of cultivation 
because the peasants neglected their plots and escaped to 
other districts. Especially during the years «>f anarchy nnich 
agricultural land fell into disuse and degenerated into desert. 
This process signalled the bankruptcy of the illham system 
and with disturbing frequency tax-fanners returned their 
iltiiSms to the government. The government was therefore 
compelled to create special works’ roasters to record the 
iiuusolcuins, asylums for subs, Qur’an schools, water basins 
foranimals.al-Azhar facilities, and ocher benevolent smicturcs 
which the tcTants constructed asameans of obtaining blessings 
and to justily their oppression of the peasants. 

Endowed land, whose usufruct was devoted to pious 
purposes, was exempted from state taxes, but did pay a 
s>inbolic ‘protection tax’ which the government colleaed 
in retumfor protection provided by the village adnunistranon 
against the attacks of noiiuds or other dangers. We find 
evidence in the documents from the period that the 
government pemiilted some cax-famicis to transform parts 
of their usiya buds into uvqf (rizaq) bnd, which permitted 
ilietax-fannctstocnjoyalltheusufnict ofthebnd themselves 
and topass the land by hcredicy to their heirs. The government 
kept a special periodic register called dafuir al-ri:aq to record 
the e.xtcnt and expansion ofehis type ofbnd tenure. In these 
registen we find a complete description of each piece of 
bnd. Its location, the names of the people who enjoyed its 
usufruct and the date that it was transformed into i\tiq{\md. 
These registers also record copies of the deeds and decrees 
concerning these lands.’ 

Ard 4il-titldq. or iildq (from the Turkish oilak: pasture bnd) 
was umaxed gos-emnicnt land producing feed for the hones 
of the governor and the Mainluk (xys. During the course of 
the eighteenth century, as the power of the Maniluk Itys 
increased at the expense of the government, much of this 
land was transferred from the governor to the tax-famiers 
in whose tax-farms it was located and became pan of the 
tax-fanners’ uiiya land. To compensate the governor for the 
loss of his iiildq on pasture bnd the tax-fanners had to pay 
him a fee. 

We find in addition to these three basic t>pes of bnd 
tenure other types ofbnd. Such lands, because of their poor 
quality- or inability to sustain a crop, paid no taxes at all. 
These lands were small areas compared to the other types 
mentioned aboveand were found in only afewofehc villages. 

This system of land tenure imposed heavy financial 
burdens, both official andunofficial, upon the peasants, Some 
of these burdens are; 


The mulal-imn was the only official tax imposed on the 
arable land by the government. Its value was determined on 
the basis ofthequalit>-and productivity of each type of land. 
This tax was raised through the years until it quadrupled by 
the end of the eighteenth century (Daral-Mahfuzat, n.d. e, 
sijill 18). 468), becoming a heavy burden on tbe peasants. 
The time for paying this tax was dreadful for the peasants 
because of the harsh measures exercised against them in 
collecting it (al-Sharbini, 1890, pp, 125-6). 

The muddf represented all the increases to the malal-mm 
discussed above and was incorporated into it over time. It 
was imposed three times under the i/iieum system, in 1688, 
1742 and 1760. ill order to cover the deficit in tlie sultan's 
share of the im-n" tax. which resulted from the comipdon of 
the administration and also from the political upheavals and 
military feuds among the Maniluk beys, many of whom 
postpones! payment of the min taxes imposed on their tax 
farms (al-Damurdashi. 1989, pp. 28-9). Therefore the 
goveniment, in accorsbnee with the system of securities 
(iiidamun) which were imposed by the adininistrition on the 
villages for the coUecrion of the taxes, imposed a nnidqf on 
some villages and not on others. In this way some villages 
had to cover the deficit that occurred in other villages (Dar 
al-Mahfuzat. 11.d. c. sijill 180). Another excuse given for the 
imposition of the muddf was the necessity for the Ottoman 
Empire to wage waragainst its enemies. These wan consumed 
large percentages of the taxes and forced the government to 
cover this deficit by imposing additional taxes. These arc the 
most important causes for the imposition of muddf taxes. 

The fs'id was the diflercnce between the min tax imposed 
on the bnd and the rent collected by the tax-firmcr from 
the peasants. According to contemporary documents, the 
value of the fa'id was usually more th.m mice the iimlal-miri 
during the eighteerwh century We have found that the tuiri 
imposed on one fadddti was between 66 and 140 paras. 
depending on the quality of the soil. But the documents of 
the religious enum reveal that the rent of afadddn during 
this same period was between 369 and 600 paras (Dar 
.il-Mahluzai. n.d. dL sijill 1605, t6o8: SCA, n.d. a. sijill 313, 
P- 325)- 

The hanani.ot 'ddat, were the fees which the village officiah 
iiiiposcU on the peasants for such items as butter, sheep, 
honey, cheese, cereals, chickens and other farm products. 
During the eighteenth century- they appear to have been 
imposed in tenns of a nioneury value and were officially 
recorded in the tax registers. In fact, the accumulated taxes 
demanded underfar exceeded the value of the official 
iiialal-miri. Staggered by these financial burdens, the peasants 
at the end of the eighteenth century began to abandon their 
villages In response, some tax-farmers tried to offer 
concessions, such as release from the hated hanaiii taxes, to 
keep the peasants from fleeing, but vnUage adininistraton still 
compelled tliem to pay. As the condition of the peasantry 
continued to decline no escape was seen from these taxes 
except through the aboLtion of the entire system; this was 
the reform undertaken by Muhanmiad ‘AIT in the nineteenth 
century. 

The laisliiifiyya tax was imposed to cover the expenses of 
the local adniimsiraiion in the provinces, such as the salaries 
of the kdsliif the maintenance of dykes, the di^ng of canals 
and the salaries of the local soldiers. Contemporary sources 
demonstrate that the kashif usually acted arbitrarily in 
collecting this tax from the villages assigned to him. 

It is therefore clear that the peasants suffered a great deal 
under the tyranny of the kashif his soldiers and encourage. 
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The latter did not hesitate to use violence against the peasants 
to force them to provide them with food and drinks beyond 
their ability. For these reasons the visit of the kasbif to the 
village was something the peasants detested very much 

THE EFFECTS OF OTTOMAN RULE 

The Ottoman adimnistration coUected its revenues from 
F.gypt from three basic sources, the land-ux (K/kitJ/), the 
taxes from cusioms houses (kltanij al-itwtiTrik). and 
niiscellaneotis sources (iibiiiu/ muuif.imiia) {Almiad. 1978. p. 
321), From these total revenues the Ottoman administration 
in Egypt paid its e.xpcnses. wliich nuTuded sabries given to 
the governor, his aides and the ganison troops, and all othet 
expenses of administering the affairs of the province (Shaw, 
19*8) The surplus of income over expenditures was to be 
dispatched to the central goveriuncnt and the sultan in isunbul 
(see Figure 21), The following atecxamples of the lluctuatiiig 
size of this ‘surplus' which Egypt was expected to produce 
for the use of the central government (Shaw. 1968. pp. 
31-367; 1962. pp. 338-403; Dar al-Mahfuzat, n.d. f, nos 
5249. 2106, 2111). 


Year 

Toted Surplus in piiai 

'525 

ifi.ooo.ooo 

'535 

20.000,000 

1585 

24.000.000 

1590 

20.000.000 

tM,l 

15.861.461 

1661 

30.000.000 

16H0 

ly.157.379 

16*3 

22,935.187 

1741 

23.894.582 

176J 

17,800.515 

1765 

20,950.000 

1786 

35,323.000 

'TVS 

11.652,727 


Fi£urr ii Surplus of income over c.\pendimrc in Eg>’pt during 
Ottoman rule. 


Even after the shifting of international trade around the 
Cape of Good Hope, Egypt maintained trade relations with 
the countries of the Mediterranean world, with the Sudan, 
Ethiopia, Yemen and other Arab states. However. Indian 
trade through the Red Sea and the Gulf was revived and the 
Arab cities profited from the revival in the period 1520-1620 
(H. Inalick. ed . 1994)- But over time the Ottomans could 
not defend the eastern Mcdiicrraiiean waters from the attach 
of European navies nor could they safeguard the overland 
trade routes, which were subject to frequent bedouin 
predation. The subsequent interruption of Egypt's 
international trade routes forced commerce to become mostly- 
local- Internal trade, too, was affected by the despotism of 
the administrative apparatus; an impoverished populace could 
not sustain active domestic trade. 

According to governing practice, land was the propett>- of 
the state and the peasants could only enjoy its usufruct, but 
we have seen how the peasants were robbed of the fruits of 
their labour by a tax system that left them with barely enough 
to survive asa result of the weakening of the Ottoman central 
control after 1600. The state assigned the produce of the land 
to Mamluk amirs, to ganison officers, to tribal chiefs and even, 
in the eighteenth century, to and rich merchants 


through tax-famiing. As the tax burden became even heavier 
on the pcasjiics under the iliiziini system, peasants were forced 
to abandon their fields and agriculture contracted to a lurrow 
ribbon of cultivation along both banks of the Nile. 

During the eighteenth century the political instability 
ansing from the incessant conflicts among the Mamluk 4«ifrs 
had a direct impact on agriculture, cauiii^ it to contract, 
and forcing peasants to live mastate ofsemi-starvadon (SCA, 
n.d. b, no. 3, p. loi; see also Girard, 1942 . P- 28; al-Hitta, 
1904. P « 77 )- 

As regards industry, besides the local cottage industries 
related to agrkuliute in the countryside, there were in the 
towns factories for making textiles whose workers were 
organized into guilds Egypt exported its textile products to 
other parts of the Ottoman Empire. Yet these guilds were 
another factor, along with the oppression of the ManJuks. 
ill cxpLunuig the bckofindiistrial growth during the Ottoman 
period (al-Giridi, 19.52, p. 22; al-jabarti. 1904, vol 11 . p. 239; 
see also Baer. 1964; Raymond. 1973-4)- In brief, economic 
conditions were difficult during the Ottoman period. 

CULTURAL AND SCIENTIFIC LIFE 

During the period of Ottoman rule knHJii were numerous, 
but these primary schools of the Muslim community limited 
instruction to the basic principles of reading and writing and 
to the reciting of the Qur’an. In the mosques and colleges 
the religious scholan ( 'ulama) taught the principles of religion 
and the learned Azhari scholars produced little more than 
commentaries of the ss'orks of earlier authors. In the 
biographies of the ‘ulaina which al-jabarti compiled in his 
famous history of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries he pointed out the influential role which these 
scholan played in the cultural and scientific life in Egypt 
during the Otfonun period. This role became more obvious 
in the eighteenth century, particularly after the emergence 
of a recognized leader for al-Azhar in a position known as 

sheikh al-Azhar. Ottoman policy was togive great significance 

to al-Azhar audits 'ulaina, for both played a significant cultural 
and political role in Egypt. 

Dunng the Ottoman period the following subjects were 
uught at il- Azhar: theological subjects such as interpreutions 
of the holy Qur'an, traditions of the Prophet, prophetic 
jurisprudence according to the four schools of religious law, 
the unit)’ of Allah, ethics. Arabic language and literature and 
its related branches Later, other subjects were taught, such 
as astronomy, and a few sciences such as physics, biology 
and mathematics (which included arithmetic, ilgebta and 
geometry). Al-Jabani. Sheikh Ahmad al-Damanhuri and 
Sheikh Musufa ibn Muhammad ibn Unis were competent 
in these fields (al-jabarti, 1904). 

The Ottoman governors paid due respect to and 
encouraged such scientific and cultural activities undertaken 
by the schobrs of al-Azhar. to the extent that they occasionally 
held seminars with the 'iilanid to discuss history and review 
various studies or new research. Al-Azhar continued to play 
its role in preserving an Islamic style and culture and students 
from all over the Islamic world came to study Islamic theology 
and other subjccu with its international faculty of scholan. 
Students were housed in twenty-six different residential 
units represcntii^ the different regions from which they 
came. 

Several schools were annexed to and supervised by il- 
Azhar. The purpose of these schools was to prepare students 
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for smd>’ at al-Azhar itself- Examples are aUMahinudiyya, 
al-Ashrafi^'ya, and the in-iJrj<a of Muhammad Bey Abu al- 
Dhahab, each of which was supported by its own religious 
endowments which funded both the activities of these 
iiisdcutiom and their students. 

Each school also had its own library (al-Jabarti, 1904. vol. 
I. pp. siy-lS). Like the Ottoman govemon. the Mamliik 
auilrs were keen to endow edifices for the purpose of 
instructing children to read and write and to memorize the 
holy Qur'an. The number of Jtiniiiisesublished in Cairo and 
other Egyptian towns during the Ottoinaii period was great 
indeed, indicating an unflagging attention to the sustenance 
of Islamic culture and to education. 

During the French occupation ofEg>-pt (1798-1801) the 
‘iiUma of aUAzhar were given memberships to one of the 
goserning committees the French created, Despite this 
courtship by the French. al-Azhar was tlicccnueoftlie fim 
Cairo revolt on 21 October. 1798 and al-Azhar‘s scholan 
andstudents headed thesecoiidCairo revolt, which provoked 
French retaliation against aJ-Azhar, its scholars aisd students. 
Upon the evacuation of the French. al-Azhar continued to 
play its traditional cultural and educational role. 

A sellout of Egyptian lusturians of the Ottonun centuries 
has two distinct branches of authors, namely, the ‘ulaind and 
the ojaqiis (rcgimcncal troops). These two groups ofauthon 
have left usaseries ofinterrelated chronicles and biographical 
dictionaries that provide important infonnadon on Egyptian 
adaiis during the Ottoman period. Some of these works have 
now been published, vvlule others which liave attracted 
the interest of a new genetadon of scholars will soon be 
published. 

Sufism gained in influence over Egyptian society during 
the Ottoman period and its various ‘rites' spread in the capital, 
other cides and rhe countryside. We can obsCTvc a number 
ofsufi ‘rites' that spread in the Egyptian society. The number 
is more than eighty. The most important is ‘AJ Alimadiyya 
rite’ descended from Mir Ahmad A) Badawi. ‘A 1 Qadiriyya 
rite' from AbdulQadirElJaitani and'AI Refaia rite' El Abbas, 
known as Ibn Refa’iyya. 

Sufism introduced into the religious life in Egypt during 
ilie Oiionun period a feature of fatalism, and pessinusm. and 
caught the virtues of patience, and quietly enduring injury 
and oppression. 

Anotherkindofsocialinsdtudon spreading in Eg>pt during 
the Ottoman period was that of public recitation. Egyptians 
liked to hear public reciuiions and to listen Co what was 
mendoned in ‘Alf Laila wa laila' (the AraUan Niglits) and 
'Antara Ibn Sliadad' of the Absi tribe. 'SaifBin The Yazen’ 
and ‘Abu Zaid £1 Hilali' of the Hilali tnbe, ‘Al Zeir S.ilem', 
specially in parries. 

There were people who specialized in reciting them. So 
therewasa specialized reciter for each type oflore. Proverbs, 
and tales ofviaory and defeat, injustice and oppression were 
recounted, along with those of champions and heroes. 

Love was central to ‘Antara’ and ‘Al-Daliet Baibars' and 
'Al Hilair. The chanter or reciter was called die ‘poet of 
rebec' because he was accompanied with a rebec. The poet 
of the rebec was able to recognize the psycholo^cal situation 
of the liscciien. So he used to add something (hat would suit 
them and (he sentiments (‘Abdul Rahman, 1974, pp. 230-8) 
and he played the role of the main and sccondaty characten 
of (he lore as well (Khonhid, 1984, p. 23). 

In the viUages farmen used to hold parries and invite Al 
Hilali’ and ‘Ai Daher Baibars’ reciters; they loved to hear of 
the ‘Baibars" role in war against (he crusaders and the resistance 


against the Tatars - and they drew an epic picture of the 
‘Baibars’ who represented idealism and supernatural heroism. 

The public poet concentrated on points that appealed to 
the feeling of the attendances. So the>- might ask him to 
repeat what he has said once or twice and he had to add 
items of his own. when he realized where the enthusiasm 
of the audience lay. 

Those poets used folk songs in a ct^oquiallanguagc which 
described the position of the fanner and his economic and 
social situation and brought some emotional relief to the 
Egyptian farmer in that period. Poets had to resort to 
genendng invisible forces when they recited stories of'Alf 
laib wa Lila', and these invisible forces interfered dircedy in 
a lot of atritudes. to assure the Egyptians of the fact of their 
connections and solidarity in the &cc of the problems that 
sisrrounded them. The poets exploited the psychological 
state of their listeners to expose the contest between good 
and bad. and show how good was found to win. 

During the Ottoman period different developments related 
to architecture and fine arts are noticeable. We find several 
mosques andschoolssprcadalloverCairo. where (hemosque 
was a school at the same time. Ottoman influences were 
reflected in them because they were built by ihe Ottoman 
Pashas who ruled Egypt during this period and by their 
contemporary Maniluk Amirs. The Dawood Pasha and 
Ahmad Pasha mosques, the Masih Pasha mosque, 'Abdin 
Bey's mosque, Abdul Rahman Kaiakhda's mosque and 
Muhammad Bey Abu Ei Dhahab's mosque ate examples of 
them. Besides, we find several Khans which were considered 
coinmetaal corporations and which arc still standing. The 
most famous Khans in Egypt are Khan El Khallll, Khan Jamal 
El Dein El Dhahabl, Khan El Sharaibi and Khan Mohairunad 
Bey Abu El Dhahab. That is in addition to the Qaysariyya 
which were roofed nurkets (the singular is kaysariyya). We 
also find many anstocratic houses in Jamali>'>'ah, like Jam.1l 
El Dein's in Haush Khadamstreet. AlKredaliah's.Suhaymi’s, 
Mustafr Jaffar's, Al Selehdar's and the House of Musafer 
Khanah as weU as the House of Ibrahim Katakhda Al Sanari 
in Al SayyidahZainab. inaddition to hundreds of poor houses 
which arc still located in Cairo, especially in Al Jamalia 
quarter. Ottoman influences were refleaed in all these kinds 
of architecture m mosaic and decoration. 

Ottoman influences on fine arts are central in many tiny 
industries which the Egyptians produced duringtlie Ottoman 
period like jcsvellcry, woodwork, funiiture, carpets and 
weapons like swords and guns as well as silver saddles and 
pottery. These works are accurately distinguished with tiny 
decorations as historical industries; a large number of these 
works are still kept in museums (‘Abdul Rahman, 1974. pp. 
238-40). 


1 During this period there were two kinds of dykes or 
bridges (jusur),jus(iral-sul(aiiiyya, for which the government 
was responsible, and jiisur al-baladiy>-a. which the villagers 
were responsible for maintaining. Abdul Rahman. 1974, 

pp- 23. 82. 

2 Lancret erroneously reported that usiya land did not exist 
in die region south ofMinya. for we have found in the tax 
records and other contemporary sources that it was indeed 
esuhlishcd in Upper Eg>-pt south of Minya. We can also 
correct Lancret’s estimate of the amount of this type of land 
in each village. Lancret asserted that usiya land did not exceed 
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to per cent m any ^•illage, but we have found in the tecords 
completed under the supervision ofthe bwaius of the French 
expedition themselves (Lancrct, 1809, p. 471; Abdul Kaluiuii. 

1974. p. 79) 

j Daral-iMalifuzat. n.d. c, />i/alirrt/-Ri><nj aMWcisiyyii, sijills 
1617. 1619, 1614. 1626. These registers are extremely 
important for studies ofthe economic and social history of 
Egypt during the Ottoman period. 
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NORTH AFRICA 


Ahdeljdil Tcmimi 


The iLxieenih century marked.) tnniiiig-poiiit in the history 
ofNorth Africa. In the previous century, the erxilcss conflicts 
between the strife-torn political authorities and the local 
tnbal or religious forces had hastened the pace of disintegration 
and decline. In Europe, after the capture of Granada in 1492, 
Spain completed the reconquest of its lemtoiy by expelling 
the Moriscos in 1609 and vied with the Ottonun Turks for 
control of the Mediterranean. Spain accordingly engaged in 
an expansionist policy in the Maghrib, which was thereafter 
.It Its mercy and that of Portugal. Both couiiiiies embarked 
on a policx’ of conquest along the North African coasts and 
c.xpericnced little difficulty in gaining a foothold there from 
the fifteenth century onwards. These conquests made it 
possible to set up well-amied presidios' or trading posts 
enabling closer control to be exercised over shipping and 
trade in the Mediterranean. 

On the other hand, the Ottomans, following their seizure 
of Constantinople, had continued to extend their influence 
and their conquests. With their disciplined, well-equipped 
and powerful army and Urge fleet, they were the only Muslim 
power capable of withstanding Spam's ambitions and hence 
came to be the champions of the Muslim world against the 
hegemonic aspirations of Spain and Western Christendom 
in the Mediterranean. 

Eadyin the sixteenth century, there was one (lindamenul 
development which was to upset the political and military 
scheme of things in North Africa. This was the arrival from 
the Aegean island of Miiyienc on the Nonh African scene 
of the Barbarossa brothers. Although their move had initially 
been prompted by personal motives, the incviuble result 
was the emergence of three Ottoman-controlled North 
African Govemorates in Algiers, Tunis and Tripolitani.i and 
their conversion to Ottoman ways. 

With the Ottoman conquest, it became easier to merge 
these three Govemorates into a single unit and also made it 
possible to adopt new administrative and military structures 
modelled on those in force throughout the empire, which 
were to last until the cigliteendi century aiul later. 

The sixteenth century was indeed a pe nod in which there 
were far-reaching changes in political systems, with continual 
contacts of both peaceful and bellicose kinds and with 
embassies being dispatched to both sides of the Mcditenancaii. 
The early years of the sevcntccmh century, on the other 
hand, were, without question, marked by the immigration 
of the Moriscos from Andalusia, some 100.000 of whom 
settled in the Maghrib. These people brought with them a 
knowledge of Spain and its language, and a command of the 
techniques involved in a svide range of occupations. They 
were in many respects a rich source of ideas and new 
awareness, of wide-ranging development and. above all. 


modernization for the Maghnh as a whole Thanks to then 
well-adapted agricultural skills, the Moriscos created 
prosperous Andaliisian-scyle settlements all over the Maghrib 
on sites that they themselves seleacd. They gave fresh unpetus 
to craftsmanship, architecture and trade. Their influence on 
the way of life, food, customs and music of the society of 
the Maghrib can still he seen right up to the present day. It 
was a society that was self-absorbed, engrossed in its own 
moral and religious values aiida long way from understanding 
all the consequences of the workings of the Western world, 
then in a fennenc and caught up in the maelstrom of an 
intcileaual, political, irxlustrial and commercial renaissance. 

That being so, and in view of the specific features of the 
North African countries, it would be useful to sketch in the 
political and administrative background to each of them. 

Morocco was the only country to remain ouuidc the 
Ottoman orbit. It proved successful in contending both with 
external threats and with ic own internal qtiarrris. Like the 
other North African countries, it fell victim to the Spanish 
expeditions, while it was racked internally by rivalry between 
die leading families. Maraboutism and religious brotherhoods 
also hada considerable influence on the domestic upheavals. 
It is against this background of conflict betw'ccn rival or 
hostile fractions that the Sa'dians, who were descendants of 
the Prophet, took over the leadership of the holy war and 
by the mid-sixteenth century had become masters of the 
country and the symbol of its unity. The victoty of Ahmad 
al-Mansiir at the battle of Wadi’l Makhazan, known as the 
Battle of the Three Kings, in I578, assumed a symbolic 
significance and became a source of national pride This 
victory consolidated the alliance between the marabout 
movement and the Sa'did dynasty, conferring on Ahmad al- 
Mansiir ("the Victorious') the reputation of a great ruler, 
Inspected and cultivated by Ottonuns and Europeans alike, 
who dispatched ambassadors to him throughout his reign 
(1578-1603). His rule was nouhlc for its political stability, 
which fostered domestic peace and prosperity, and for its 
deep religious fervour. His court, at which literature and the 
arts floimshed, was one of the most distinguished ofits time. 

With his amiy, which was based on the Ottoman model, 
al-Mansur embarked on the conquest of the Sudan, from 
where gold was brought back by Morocco at the end of the 
sixteenth century. This was instrumental in making the 
Moroccan ducat the most highly prized currency and hence 
in fostenng lucrative trade flows. Industrial monopolies grew 
up and tommercc came to occupy an important place in the 
Moroccan economy. On the death of the sovereign, however, 
his three sons fought among themselves in their bid to take 
over power, joining forces with Spain on some occasions 
and with the Ottomans on others. These fratricidal struggles 
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reduced the country to a state ofalmost constant unrest. The 
seventeenth century in Morocco was a time of instability, 
when the country was tent by the emergence of political, 
'iTUrabout' and religious leaders. At the beginiung of the 
seventeenth century. Morocco was split into self-governing 
principalities warring against one another. Moulay al-Rashid 
(1664-72). the founder of the Alawite dynasty, imposed his 
rule over the country by capturing Fez in t666 and the very 
powerilil Zawia Dila and Marnkesh in i66<j, and proclaimed 
iuniseirSultan. The Alawite dynasty reached its peak under 
his successor. Moulay Ismail (1672- 1 727)- Morocco enjoyed 
domestic peace and unity and was respected beyond its 
borders. During the rule of MoiiUy Ismail, the Moroccan 
kingdom was composed ofa fcdcrationofmbes administered 
by a central authonr>' known as the Makhzan. and relied on 
a powerful aniiy composed of new black ‘Abid’ slave 
contingents, which was the only organized regularforcc and 
was completely loyal to the ruler of the country. With this 
army, the ruling power succeeded in putting down the 
warring tribes, retaking the strongholds and ports controlled 
by the Christians on the Atlantic coast and repelling the 
incursions onto Moroccan territory of the restless Ottoman 
Turks from Algiers. On the death of Moulay Isnuel, the 
country was again unsettled until the accession of Sidi 
Muhanuiiad ibn Abdallah ( 1757 - 99 ). when it regained its 
political stability but was plunged into a severe economic 
crisis marked by food shorages and the lligbi of the urban 
population and by growing isolation and a decline in trade. 
This situation attracted foreign merchants and tradets. who 
settled in various parts of the country and set up trading posts 
(iWfcjlij) and who, in an endeavour to secure monetary and 
coiiuiiercial monopolies over exports and inipotts, set out 
to fonn alliances with the local political forces or the feudal 
authorities, whose power had been strengthened as a result 
of the domestic crises. 

In spite ofthe unrest andpolitical instability, the Europeans 
pursued their lucrative activities in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Under the Alawite dynasty, Morocco 
was present on the diplomatic scene in the East and West 
alike. It fostered a cunent of cultural exchanges through the 
ribht. a form of travel narrative, and the very popular 
pilgrimage to the holy places. The constnicdon of religious 
or public buildings bears witness to the religious, literaiy and 
artistic vitality of this period. 

Algiers really came into its own from the sixteenth century 
onwards, with the arrival of the Ottomans under an 
exceptional leader, Khayral-Din Barbarossa. who put down 
the tribal uprisings and linked Algiers to the Oaoman Empire. 
An Ottoman presence had been wanted by part of the 
population of Algiers who had been terrified by the Spanish 
atucks and in 1519 had addressed a petition to the Oitouwn 
Sutun. Selim I Khayr al-Din then set about preparing the 
Algiers Governoratc to play an imporuni role in the political 
and military affaiis ofthe Mediterranean, and the Ottoman 
administration came to extend over the greater pan of 
Algerian territory. Three beyliks were created, with their 

headquarters at Constantineintheeast ofthecountr>-. Mazuiu 

and subsequently Mascara and Oran in the West, and Medea 
in the south. These three beyliks were linked to Dar-cl- 
Sultan. the central seat of power represented by a Beyicrbeyi. 
whose task it was to appoint the Beys, nuintaiii order and 
watch over the interests of the central authority. 

Dat-cl-Sulun was the seat of power ofthe Dey, who was 
appointed by a Diwan, or Council, composed of leading 
Ottoman Turkish digniuries and ofEciak. which acted both 


as a court and as a council foe the iiiilitu itself However, 
from 1587 onwards, the decline in the influence of the 
lJcylcrbc>is paved the way foraseriesofupsrisings and attempts 
to overthrow the state. The Governoratc was then 
administered by a pasha appointed by the Diwan for three 
years and formally invested in that office by the Ottoman 
Sultan. Political, militaryandeconomic power was thereafter 
in the hands of the •'d/ules or janissaries, the TutkishOttonian 
military corps, assisted by the Diwan (see Plate 58). The 
decisions they took had to be ratified by the Dcy who. in 
theory, enjoyed absolute power. This system was not without 

itsdrawbacks, for out ofthe twenty-four Deyswhogovemed 

from 1670 to 1800, twelve or more were forcibly installed 
as a result of rioting or rebellions after their predecessors had 
been assassinated, following which the Sultan formally 
invested the new Dey. 

At the same period, the political and militar>' power of 
the Haflid dynasty in Tunis was coming to an end. It had 
been severely iindemiined by the decline in its trade in the 
Mediterranean, the poor agricultural yields from rural areas 
and the resulting low level of activity in the towns, and the 
clashes between Spain and the Ottomans along the coast. 
Hafsid authority no longer extended beyond Tunis and its 
immediate vicinity and the tribes attempted to remove it. 
Tunis was reduced to a protectorate in 1535 following the 
expedition of the Emperor Charles V and was to remain 
more or less in that state until the amval of the Ottomans 
in 1574. when it became an Ottonun province linked to the 
central state in Istanbul. A new administradon was set up, 
with a pasha as Governor, assisted by a Diwan composed, as 
in Algiere, of Ottoman Turk officials and soldiers. In 1594, 
however, thejanissaries imposeda Bey with virtually absolute 
powers. Under the authonty of the first three Ottoman Be>‘s 
ofTunis. Othman. Youssuf and Usta Murad (1594—1640), 
the country went through an uneventful period and order 
was restored even among the nonnally rebellious tribes. 
Under the governorship of the Muraditc pashas, the country 
was reorganized and building work was undertaken. 
However, political disagreements again broke out and unrest 
spread through the country. Following the fall of the 
Muradites. Hussein Bin Ali took power in 1705 and was 
successfiil in curbing the ambitions of the local chiefs and 
the Algiers militia. Hussein Bey accordingly csablislied the 
hereditary Husseinite dynasty, which the Sublime Porte 
accepted and ratified. During his reign ( 1705 - 35 ). Hussein 
Bey managed to maintain a finely balanced relationship with 

the SublimePone and gradually acquircdasignificant measure 

of political autonomy. He worked at iiuintaining order and 

sccurityandatwinningihesupport of the religious dignitaries. 

especi-allythoscinthc holycityofQairawan. thereby creating 
a climate conducive to local economic recovery and inspiring 
confidence abroad. 

The anned intervention of the Algiers militia brought his 
rule to end; he was deposed in 1735 aod replaced by his 
nephew. All Pasha. The Tunis Governoratc then went 
through a sombre period of conflict between meniben of 
the reigning family. Order and confidence in the country 
were restored with the coming to power of Ali Bin Hussein 
(1759). and especially Hanuiiuda Pasha (1782). 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth century, the 
political life ofthe Tunis Govemorate was marked by a less 
anarchical and more stable concept of power, chiefly due to 
the existence ofan ofiicial class that was intent onsuccessfitUy 
discharging its administrative, political, commercial and 
military duties and to die remarkable homogeneity of its 
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popuhclon. wliich was open lo coinproimse and inclined to 
tolerance. In addition, the system realized the need to nuke 
the most ©fall available skills in adiiunistering and developing 
the country. As a result , local forces occupied an increasingly 
■nipunant place in the political system: the Bcylcrbeys 
and subsequently those from the Miiradite and, above all, 
the Husseiiiite families were careiul to rccniic advisers, 
administrators and semor ufTicials from the local digniuties. 
the Kuloglu, who were the offspring of marriages between 
Turks and the indigenous population, aiki even among non- 
Turks, such as renegades. A whole govenuiient anstocracy 
of differing origins came to be founded in the Govenioratt. 
all ofwhose members eventually merged with the population 
.and identified themselves completely with Tunisian life and 
its ciraimstances. which they looked upon .is their own. 
Ottoiiun influences in the Goveniorate could be seen in a 
host of details, surring with architecture, especially for 
religious purposes, and customs. 

The Gove mo rate s .idininistracivc structure was the s.-unc 
as in Algien: the Diwan acted as a court but it was .ilso a 
council for the militia, aldiough its composition was not the 
same in each case. In addition, the Diwan in the three North 
African regions was required to give its opinion on nutteis 
of foreign policy and entered into negotiations with all states. 
But real poLtical and economic power still l.iy in the lunds 
of the Ottoman militia whose usk it was. with the Diwan's 
assisunce. to maiiiuin order and security and to watch over 
the interests of the State. The Diwan'sdecisions were ratified 
by the Dey or Bey. whose tide differed according to the 
particular Governorate but who fulfilled the same function 
in acting as the central power, with their word having force 
oflaw. 

On account of its geographical situation, Tripolitania 
occupied an iinporunt strategic position both for trading 
with the interior of Africa and for contact with the 
Mediterranean Tripoli was governed from its citadel by the 
Knights of Malta from i.SJO to IjjJ. It fell to an Ottoman 
offensive led by Murad Agha, who bad set up camp with his 
troops at Tajura, a small town near Tripoli which had been 
turned into a fortified and well-armed citadel Tu tghut Refs, 
another Ottoman military leader of the period, also 
distinguished himself in this region by his batdes in the 
Mediterranean agamst the Spanish fleet and the Italian luvy 
at Mahdia, Djerba and Tripoli. He enjoyed the political and 
military support of the Sulun, and when Murad Agha died 
the title of Beylerbey of Tripoli was conferred on him. 
Tu^hut Pasha strove to win support from the tnbes and 
their sheikhs and the population at large for the far-reaching 
decisions he took in administering the country. He acted as 
an official serving the interests of the highest political and 
religious authority of the empire. From Tripoli, it became 
easier to bring the south of the Tunis Governorate and 
TripoUiania under control. After his death in ijfij at the 
siege of Malta. Tripoliunia continued to be an Ottoman 
province, in spite ofsundry military oranii-Ottoman uprisings 
led by the mUitia and local tnbes at the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

The three Ottoman Covemorates of Algien, Turns and 
Tnpolitama were given administrative structures that were 
consolidated m accordance with a balanced pattern which 
the Ottoman Turks laid down without arousing any major 
conflict. 

One of the features of the political system set up in the 
Governorates was the fact that the new rulers kept up long¬ 
standing local traditions, especially of Hafsid origin, that 
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proved useful and effective in adniiiiisieriiig the country 
properly. Similarly, the authorities did not interfere in the 
internal aSaiis of the popularion, but merely dealt with the 
religious dignitaries in the towns, the sheikhs of the districts 
and tribes and the leaden of the religious brotherhoods. 
Education, justiccand the administration of religious property 
(htibiis) renuiiicd firmly in the hands of the completely 
Arabized indigenous population in the three Ottoman 
Governorates ofNorth Africa. However, while no pressure 
was exerted on the deep-seated identity of the population 
or on theircustoms, ailtute orlanguage, real political, mihtary 
and economic power nevenhdess remained in the hands of 
the Oiuiiiuns. Even so. religious allegiance to the authority 
of the central government in Istanbul was never questioned, 
as can be seen from the fact that the currency was always 
embcHsed with the name of the Sulun, and the khoiba, or 
sennongivenat the Friday praycn, was also always delivered 
in the Oiioinaii Sultan's name despite the disunce separating 
the three Ottoman regions ofNotth Africa from the political 
decision-making centre of the empire. While the local 
political authorities might display ameasureofindcpendcnce, 
or indeed take decisions or action on their own initiative, 
this in no way represented a policy aimed at secession or at 
causing a rift in the unity of the empire. The Sultan's 
sovereignty was always recognized and all sectors of 
Maghribinesociety renuineddeeply attached to the foremost 
religious authority of the Sulun. even in cases where there 
were movements of revolt against the power of the miliiary 
militia in the three Governorates. 

In this connection, it is also noteworthy that, during the 
sevcnteenih and eighteenth centuries, the militia in the three 
Governorates continued to recruit its members from the 
poorest, but brave and undisciplined, classes of the Ottoman 
population of Anatolia. 

Although Ottoman authority influenced the political life 
of the three Ottoman Governorates of Algiers, Tunis and 
Tripoliunia. its impact was most keenly felt in connection 
with financial matters, since the administration was devoted 
to conducting population censuses, collecting uxes and 
recording revenue and expenditure. On the occasion of the 
investiture or appointment of a new sultan or of a local 
appoitiiinent. the practice in the three Governorates was not 
so much to pay regular tnbute in fixed amounts as to make 
gifts diffenng in value from one period 10 another and 
consisting of highly sought-after local products or rare 
foodstufls, above all of African origin. 

The Sublime Porte also called on its Governors in the 
African Governorates to provide it with naval and military 
suppsm in its wars against Spain and Russia, although the 
response tended to vary with the economic situation in the 
particular Governorate lo which the request was made. 

The development of the countries ofNorth Africa (now- 
more coiiuiioiily known as the Maghrib), whether they were 
Ottonuti provinces or not. had many features in conunon 
in the Ononian period. The sixteenth century was a major 
tuming-poini in the history of all of them. For almost three 
cemunes. they all went through periods of considerable 
political insubiJicy, often followed by ihe emergence of a 
unify ing leader. 

For instance, from the second half of the seventeenth 
century and throu^out the cighwenih century, there was 
an attempt to set govemmem and its institutions on more 
stable foundations, for which purpose the state resorted to 
every means likely to restore order to the country, such as 
the conclusion of alliances with the main marabout chiefs. 
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ind wich leading families and the tnbcs which had the latter's 
support, by granting them a number of privileges and above 
all by fostering a climate of rivaliy when dealing with tribal 
clans and the ditTcrent local religious forces. 

Ecoiioiuic life was dominated by agriculture, with cereals 
and live-stock fomiing the bulk ofthe resources of the North 
African countries. All the evidence bears out the scale of the 
c-Kports ofNorth Africanwheat and other agricultural produce 
toEuropc. for which there was fierce European competition 
through the different trailing posts set up all along the coast. 
Western travellcn have left most interesting descriptions of 
the region’s magnificent agricultural plains, with the 
undisputed abundance and quality’ of their crops. This was 
the case throughout all the countries, which flourished thanks 
to the wise use of irrigation systems, and it accounts for die 
fact that the tax levied on crops was one of the prime sources 
of die revenue ofthe State and the landowning middle classes. 

In point of fact, nine-tenths of the population lived in 
niral areas and was becoming progressively- impoverished 
under the emshing burden of taxation, to the extent that, 
in some instances, it gave up tilling the land altogether and 
concentrated solely on stock-raising in a bid to escape the 
destitution that had become their lot with the pas-iage of 
time. At periods of severe drought, this sector of the 
population was the h.itdcst hit in economic temis. 

As a result, the whole range of agricultural output depended 
on activity on the domestic maikets. which went to show 
the importance of trade flows between rural areas and towns. 
The towns largely had the monopoly of a wide range of 
trades, and the Moriscos and the Jews, in particular, created 
a very large number of occupations which survived and came 
to dominate urban life In terms of foreign trade at the end 
ofthe eighteenth century, the economy can be seen to have 
grown, especially in the eastern part of the Algiers 
Governorate, with the setting-up of foreign companies, and 
this was regarded as tlie beginning of a revival. However, 
the bulk, of this trade went to Jews from Le^om. who held 
the real power in Algiers, and the hostility of the Western 
npanan countries had reduced any tegular and significant 
trading a«ivities with the different .Mediterranean ports. 

Privateering, which extended all through the Medi¬ 
terranean rather than being confined exclusively to the 
Maghrib, was a highly esteemed activity in many countries, 
Christian and Muslim alike. As Fernand Braudel wrote; 
Throughout the .Mediterranean, men engaged in hunting, 
imprisoning, selling and torturing their fellow men'. 

Although privateeringinthe sixteenth century was pursued 

on religious grounds, in the seventeenth century and 
especially in the first half of the eighteenth century, the 
motives were economic and piracy became an attractive 
proposiDon that was profitable to the beyliks. the dignitaries 
of the three Governorates and the leading privawets. who 
grew rich and amassed considerable fortunes. It is virtually 
impossible, however, to put a figure to the annual profits 
from privateering and the revenue accruing to the coffen of 
the State. The agreements which the three Governorates 
signed with France. Britain and Spain, among otlicr countnw, 
from the end ofthe scventeenih century onwards consu^taWy 
curuilcd ihcscope of privateering and it became insignificant. 

Moreover. the Ottoman Governorates stood to gain from 
being recognized and cultivated by European diplomacy. 
This IS borne out by the agreements signed foUowmg the 
violent bombardments of ports on both sides. 

That being said, the most characteristic feature of 
Maghribinc society from the seventeenth century onwards 


was Its cosmopolitan nature, conststmg as it did of the 
indigenous peoples, Ottoman Turks, Kulogjus, Berbers, 
Andalusian Moriscos, Jews, Europeans of different 
nationalities, and slaves, all of whom lived side by side on 
more or less aniicable tenns, with each of than defending 
their own specific or religious features. Coexistence became 
a widely accepted fact oflife and produced rewarding results 
through the mutual exchanges it fostered. Owing to the 
fact that the Maghrib was comparatively close to Europe 
and to the sectors involved in that continent’s economic 
revival in ihcMediterianean. it could not avoid or disregard 
tlic direct intplic.itioiis of a Mediterranean trading system. 

Its exports offoodsiufls and finished products audits imports 
of raw materials were instrumental in boosting its trade not 
only with Europe but with the Mashnk (the eastern Arab 
world) and the countries of the Sahara as well. This 
development enabled it to shake off the lethargy it had 
dispLiyed in the sixteenth century andjoin the international 
economic circuits, while the growth of its economy 
contnbuted to the consolidation of the structures of the 
Slate and the broadcnir^ of its social base. 

However, as Europe expanded its trade without having 
to resort to violence or impose its military presence, it 
succeeded in extending its donunaoon all along the North 
African seaboard by setting up a Urge number of tradiiig 
posts, whose task it was to adapt the traditional domestic 
markets and bring them under established trading rules. This 
policy was perceived as having a decisive impact on the local 
economies in their interaction with the political and 
commercial patterns and situations obtaining in the 
Mediterranean. 

Apart from times when there were disturbances, uprisings 
or bitter power struggles, the Maghrib enjoyed growing 
economic prosperity, and in spite of changing political 
forturKS, the vagaries of the weather and epideiiucs. all the 
countries of the Maghrib engaged in intensive and sustained 
trade with the countries round the Mediterranean, as well 
as with Europe and Western Asia. During this penod, tlie 
bulk of their exports consisted of cereals (wheat and barley), 
olive oil, untreated or carded wool, and wax. which were 
shipped to Europe, primarily to Marseille, Genoa and 
Leghorn, and abo to England. The Netherlands and the 
Nordic counines. Trade with the .Middle East was also 
significant, since there were flourishing commercial relations 
between the Maghrib and the Mashrik throughout the 
seventeenth and eijilCeenth centuries. It is recorded that 
there were hundreds of Maghribinc merchants, especially in 
Eg>-pt. w itii their own urban quarters and ii'ifco/.i. while the 
presence of other Maj^iribines was reported in the Hejaz, 
Syria. Asia Minor and Istanbul, where they engaged in highly 
profitable businas activities tliat were a reflection of the 
vitality displayed by a movement that was as much cultural 
as it was economic. In this connection, it should be noted 
that the Ottoman administrative system subscribed to the 
principle ofthe free circulation of people, goods and ideas. 

NOTE 

In recent years, the view uken of the modern period 
(1500-1800) in the history ofNorth Africa, which all 
historians usually call the Maghrib, and the methods used, 
have both been developing along favourable lines. After 
having rid themselves of any complexes they might have 
had. a whole generation of historians and researchers have 
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endeavoured to mm the spotlight on that penod by making 
use ofnew Arab and Turkish material, which had long been 
disregarded, in various dissertations produced in the 
universities of the Maghnb. In addition, there are many 
recorded instances ofscientific meetings between historians, 
which have led to the publication of a large number of 
papen and which warrant the attention of researchers 
generally. 

In adopungthis approach, our task is not to give a purely 
factual account, although the period was one that was rich 
in unexpected developments, but rather to attempt to set 
out the broad trends in a general way, which we trust will 
be consistent with thcsynopric view.adopted in this volume. 
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ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Mohammad Saced Al-Sha’afi 


ARABIA ON THE EVE OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the Arabian 
Peninsula was disided into several regional and political uniB, 
that is, Hejaa, Nejd. al-Hasa. Yemen and Oman {see Map 
23). They were ruled by tribal chiefs. The people were 
divided into different religious sects. For instance Shi” Zaidi 
in Yemen, Abadi in Oman, Sunni Shafi'T in South Yemen 
and Aden. Sunni Hanbali in the middle of the Peninsula, 
Shll in the western coasts and islands and mixture of these 
sects in Hejaz. Economicandsociallifeandcondirionsdiffered 
considerably in different regions as well as within a tegion. 
A large number of people lived a tribal life (such as the 
bedouins). Some lived in hamlets as agriculturists- Many lived 
in cities which were commercial centres and engaged in 
trade. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century the Arabian 
Peninsula was subject to many external fiictors which greatly 
affected domestic conditions. The Mamluks of Egypt 
interfered in the western region which culminated inniUitar^- 
expedition man attempt to subdue these regions. The eastern 
coast was exposed to Portuguese threat; they eventually 
succeeded in occupying Hormuz in 1507, but they failed to 
occupy the main land. The Ottomans competed with the 
Portuguese to control the seas and maritime trade. Thus a 
stru^le ensued between the two during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth cemunes. The &&\id5 of Iran also attempted 
to control the eastern coast and islands En^and and Holland 
also entered the scene in the region at the end of the century. 

The Mamluks controlled the Hejaz indirectly through the 
Sharif of Mecca. Earlier, in I 495 Sharif Barakat. succeeded 
liis father Muhamnud Ajlan. He faced a succession problem 
to which he put an end by 1504, and established dynastic 
rule. 

When Ottoman Sulun Salim 1 conquered Egypt in 1517. 
the chieE of the major tribes of Hejaz as well as the Shanf 
of Mecca acknowledged Ottoman sovereignty. This was 
motivated by three reasons: first, to have Ottoman support 
against the Portuguese; second, to maintain the regular flow 
of the revenue of the endowmenis (uwijfl) for the rwo Holy 
Mosques and people of Mecca and Medina (Madina); and 
third, to have an edgeoverSharif sopponcnis and contestants 
in the Hejaz. Salim I accepted the loyalty and assumed the 
impressive title of Servant of the Holy Cities. He issued a 
firman appointing Shanf Barakat to rule Mecca, Medina and 
rest of the Hejaz, except jedda where an Ottoman governor 
was appointed with full authority over the Hejaz, with tl« 
understanding that the custom revenue at Jedda be shared 
between the Ottoman governor and the Sharif 


From 1539 southern Arabia or Yemen was constituted as 
an Ottoman province. And by the middle of the sixteenth 
century, eastern Arabia was conquered and made an Ottoman 
province of Al-Hasa and administered directly. The fourth 
region of Arabia was Najd and it remained independent of 
Ottoman rule as the laner did not have any pobiical or 
coinmetcial interest in this region of central Arabia. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

Much of the Arabian Peninsub being desert or steppe, its 
economy was mainly based on agnculture and oasis brming, 
domestic animals, marine resources, trade and pilgrimage. 
The land is suiuble for grazing the camels of the bedouins. 
Dates arc the most important food-crop of Arabia and its 
cultivation occupy almost 90 per cent of entire agricultural 
land in the scattered oases of the desert and the steppes. For 
certain crops the land was irrigated by the <^ij; or tjanat system 
of irrigation. Along the south-western big lands or the 
coastline ofTihaiiu and Yemen where there was regular 
rainfall, coffee was grown by adopting a terraced field system 
on the steep slopes, while wheat, barley, beans, sorghum, 
pulses, and so on were grown on the cultivated land on the 
plateau by ploughing. However, for some crops, for example 

onions.theland wasirrigatedin the south-western highUnds. 

Tropical fruit trees, for example peach, pear, pomegranate, 
grape-vine, and so on, were grown in the Oman. Yemen 
andTihaina coast. In the rocky areas of central and northern 
Arabia honey was collected. Fishing was practised all along 
the coast and offshore isbnds. Sea-food and pearls were 
obtained. 

Camels, horses, mules and donkeys were used in 
transportation and all except the horse were utilized as pack 
animak and for drawing plouj^is in agriculture. For this last 
purpose, cattle too were used. Arabian horses were famous 
for their high quality and were exported. For meat, sheep, 
goats and cattle were reared. For milk, camels, sheep, goat 
and cows were reared. Pouitty too was developed. The 
mainstreans of Arabia’s economy was its trade, both internal 
and external. Internal trade was restricted to its own raw 
itutcriak, such as dates, honey, wheat, barley, fruits and 
vegetables, butter, sea-salt, rock-salt and domestic animals 
like camel, horse, sheep, goat, mule and donkey, and marine 

products. , 

External or foreign trade was three-fold in nature - Arabia s 
own exports, its imports and transit-trade passing through 
its ports CO eastern or western countries. Some of its raw 
materials including pearls, and so on, were exported to 
neighbouring countries. Imports were of produce as well as 
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Map ij The Arabwn Pvtiinsub in the sixieenih cenrury. 


manufactured goods. For instance, its imports from India 
and Egypt comprised sugar, rice. tea. teak timber, coconut 
oil, nuts, black pepper, dried ginger and turmeric. The 
manufactured goods imported from Turkey, Egypt and India 
comprised woollen cloth and dresses, cotton, quilts, linen 
for shirts, shoes and slippers, metallic materials, china-ware, 
knives, glass beads, rosaries, mirrors, muslin, swords. English 
watches, copies of the Qur'w, carpets and so on. Some other 
Items were also impoited from Europe As for instance, 
silk from France, sulphur, red coral, watches and glass beads 
from Gennany and Italy. Tobacco, drugs and carpets came 
from Persia, wheat, tobacco and carpets frotn Iraq. Spices 
generally used in Hejaa, especially by pilgnms, came from 
the far-off Malay Islands. Foreign transit trade between the 
East and the West and vice-versa passed through the Red 
Sea which was the nuin channel of trade. Two important 
ports on the Red Sea were Jedda and Hodeida. African and 
European countries attached great importance to the Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean trade. Hence, a struggle for supremacy 
ensued between Onoman and European powen. All the 
imports of Egypt from India, Yemen and East Asia passed 


through Jedda. Jedda received a large amount of revenue as 

customs tax on foreign goods iniponedfbrincemalconsumpdoii 

as well as passing through its docks to other countries. 

Pilgnnu conung to Mecca and Medina throughout the 
year and especially during the Haj season in several thousands 
boosted the economy of Jedd.i. Mecca and Medina. They 
spent a lot of money on buying food products and luxury 
items and paying for transportation and accommodation. 

During the sixteenth century the economy of the Arabian 
Peninsula witnessed major changes and improvement as a 
result of three main events; the Ottoman occupation of 
Western Arabia andal-Hasa which created a link with Turkey; 
the establishment of European trade centres at Mocha. Aden! 
Jedda, Muscat; and a considetable increase in the influx of 
pilgrims to Mecca and Medina which brought in more 
revenue and contributed to an all-round increase in business. 
These three factors changed Arabia’s economy from a 
subsistence to a market and maritime economy. Though 
European trading with Arabian ports brought considerable 
advantages, at the same time it greatly affected Arab navigation 
and doininadoii of the eastern seas. The Arabs were not able 
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to compete with the {*uropean$ either in trade or in v«sch. 
The Arabs sciU used sails. Thus Arab and Muslim navigation 
had been declining ever since the Portuguese entered the 
Indian Ocean. By 1508 the Portuguese had established 
complete control over the Persian Gulf and forbade ‘lutive 
vessels to trade in the Gulfwithoiit a pass’, which they called 
Cunasas. Their base was Muscat, in Oman. But the 
weakening of Portuguese power in the second half of the 
sixteenth century led to a temporary revival of the spice trade 
through both the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf The 
Portuguese were eventually ejected from Muscat and the 
Persian Gulf in 1650. Muscat had maintained trade and 
cultural relations with China. The Omanis played a nujor 
role in the Persian Gulfaiid were responsible for theextensive 
slave-trade with East Airica. They ako traded with India. 
Yemen and Penia Lorimer states that; 'Muscat by 177J had 
become the principal entrepot of trade between the Persian 
(Arabian) Gulf, India, and the Red Sea', Dates and copper 
were the principal products of Oman and were exported. 
At Muscat there was a regular trade in sun-dried and salted 
6sh to India. Bahrain was the headquarters for the pearl and 
shell fishing industry. The Gulf has been an important centre 
of pearl diving and trading for scseral thousands of years. 

Jedda with a well-sheltered natural harbour was an 
important port of the Hejaz on the eastern coast of die Red 
Sea, had a strategic position from a coiiuiicrcial point of 
view; and, as the port of Mecca for pilgrims coming by sea 
from all over the Islamic world, italso served as the importing 
port for Hejaz, All imports from Egypt, India, Persia and 
the East passed through jedda. Almost all types of 
merchandise were traded through Jedda both from eastern 
and western countries. Varthenia recorded jedda's trade at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. He observed that a 
large volume of imports passed through jedda, which 
included foodstuffs from Egypt, Yemen and Ethiopia, and 
spices, jewels and textiles from India. From East Africa the 
merchants of jedda imponed ivory, gold, ambergris and 
slaves in e.xchangc for nieulwork, beads, and so on, which 
Arabia imported from Asian countries. Oman and Omani 
Arabs also traded regubriy with East Africa. 

The struggle for maritime supremacy between the Muslims 
and the Europeans, resulting in the closure of the Red Sea 
to Christian shipping, considerably affected the trade through 
Jedda. During the seventeenth century jedda regained its 
past role as the mam commercial port. In 1698 Ovington 
observed that‘jedda flourishesina constant traffic from India, 
Persia, and other parts of Arabia and the Abyssiunan shore. 
Hither the Arabiaiu bring their coffee, which is bought here 
by the Turks and shipped for the Suez’. The British consular 
reporting in 1896 observed that a century before, that is. in 
the late eighteenth century, jedda was considered 

the Queen uf the Red Sea, a very considerable centre for trade, 
and nunagiiig a large coastii^ trade on both coasts; this town 
by far the msast influential, and excepting Mocha for ende, and 
Suez for shipping, was the only important commercial port, and 
in fact produce from all nrund Red Sea used to be collected here 
Ibf export. 

What Burckhardt observed about jedda in the early 
mnctcenth century is true for the earher centuries as well. 
Burckhardt states that jedda 

denves ik opuleiKc not only ftoin being the port of Mecca, but 
it may be considered as that of Egypt, of India, and of Arabia; 
all the exports of those countries destined for Egypt first passing 
through the hands of Djidda merchancs. 


He further states chat 

At Djidda sales and purchases are made of entire ships’ cargoes 
in the course nfhalfan hour, and the next day the money is paid 
down.The greater part ofthcmcTchandisc thus bought isshipped 
CO Suez, and sold at Cairo, where it finds its way into the 
Mediterranean 

Mecca and Medina and their hinterland were the meeting 
place for traden, particularly during the pilgrimage season 
when people from different parts of tlie world gathered and 
exchanged their goods, though in smaller quantities. Caravans 
from all comers of Arabia aiisf outside converged at Mecca 
and exchanged their commodities in cash or by barter deal. 

Mocha was an important trading centre at the extreme 
south end of Arabia. It was founded in the fourteenth century. 
But with the introduedon of coffee into Arabia it became the 
principal export centre for coffee and a general emporium of 
trade with San’a. Mecca, Cairo, Alexandria and India. During 
the earlyscventeenthcentuty, Mocha exported, besides coffee, 
incense, myrrh, aloes, senna, ivory, mother-of-pearl, and gold. 
While it imported ertide ntetak — iron, steel and lead — guns, 
textiles, and so on, Mocha's trade reached its peak ofprosperity 
during the fint half of the seventeenth century, observed 
Vander Broccksin 1616. The Mocha trade was shared by the 
Dutch and English East India Comparues after 1600, and in 
the early eij^teenth century by the French. The English East 
India Company esublishcd a factory house at Mocha. Tlie 
Dutch established their factory at Mocha in 1618. The French 
only hired a building as their factory. A Danish factory also 
existed for some time during the seventeenth century. 
Ovington in 1690 mentions Danish ships calling at Mocha. 

In eastern Arabia, Al-Hasa’s economy was basically 
agricultural, while trade and conuncrce had its role in the 
Ctulf region. Since Al-Hasa functioned as a feudal province 
of the Onomans. after the latter’s occupation in the mid- 
sixteenth century, provincial taxes on land (Htr'n) were 
collected from the farmers by the district officials and 
governors and forwarded to the Ottoiiun treasury. Besides, 
fiefs, ux-faniis and private properties, parts of die land of 
the province were assignedin trust (ii’flijfl for the maintenance 
of schools, mosques and other charitable institutions. At 
Mocha the Europeans were given special concessions for the 
payment of customs. Usually they did not pay mote chan 
3.5 per cent on incoming and outgoing merchandise, while 
at Sana'a they paid only j percent. Other nationals, Persian, 
Indian and others, paid 16 per cent in customs dues. Till the 
end of the seventeenth century the rate of 3 per cent for the 
Europeans continued, states Ovington in 1694. By 1709 the 
customs duty for Europeans was raised to 5 per cent. 
However, when De Merville on behalf of the French Vessels 
approached Salih bin Ali, Governor of Mocha, the cate was 
reduced to 2.25 per cent in the same year. Later on. Ali’s 
successor, Faqi Ahmed, revised the rate to 5 per cent. 
Hamilton {1712-16) observes that the British paid 3 percent 
customs duty. Fifty yean bter Niebuhr found that Arabs, 
Turks and Indians paid 8-10 per cent cusionu while the 
Europeans paid only 3 per cent. Tliis rate continued until 
the mid-nineteenth century. 

The slave-trade was a Qourishing and iinpottant business. 
Slaves were imported from Africa and were enf^ged in hard 
manual labour like building and quarrying, for domestic 
service, and so on. Snouck Huigronje obseived that, despite 
the restriction and prohibition of the slave-trade in tlieir 
country of origin, slaves came from British Intia, and the 
Dutch East Indies slave market at Mahha was flourishing. 
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Subsistence 

All along the coast of Arabia, fish was the main source of 
subsistence. Peaildivit^ was undenaken in the Persian Gulf 
and coral fishing in the Red Sea. Fish was rou^y dried and 
salted for local consumption. Wheat, rice, flour and spices 
were imponed for the use of the richer classes and for the 
army. The Bedouins were content nuinly with dates .ind 
puUes. They also earned by serving the pilgrims and letting 
their beasts on hire for the conveyance of the pilgrims. They 
possessed caineU, sheep, goats and asses and reared ostriches. 
The tribal Arabs produced butter and cheese. They also spun 
cloth for their own use. Camels and hones were bred and 
exported from Hejar, Najd and Aden. Arabian horses were 
famous for their breed and quality. Hejaz grows practically 
nothing except small quantity of vegetables and grajses. 
However, specie were exported in laqy quantities from 
Hejaz. These coins were acquired from the pilgrims of 
dilTerent countries in exchange for the articles they bought. 

Agriculture was practised wherever oases existed. For 
example, .Medina has always been a city of agriculmriscs. It 
issurrounded on all sides, except the west, by date plantations 
and cultivated fields, which extended for several miles. Oasis 
ailrivation was practised in several other pans of Arabia, viz., 
territory around Mecca, Taif. Najran. Hodeida, Mukalla, 
N'izwa, Muscat, Shaijah. Hafuf, Qatif, al Khaij. Riyadh. W. 
Dawasir. Qasim, Aflaj. Aridh, Al Ula, Khubar, Wejh.Tabuk, 
al Jouf, etc. Within the oases vegetables were grown. Settled 
cultivation which directly depended onrainf^ was practised 
in the south-wesicni highland, from south of Taif to the 
vicinity of Aden. In the same region, the cultivation chat 
was earned out partly depended on rain and partly depended 
on the down-flow of water from the mountains. 

Tropical fruits, such as apricot, peach, plum, pear, 
pomegranate, walnut, quince, fig and grape-vine, were grown 
in Yemen, at high altitudes between 6.500 and 8,000 feet. 
Tropical fhjics were also grown along the coast of Muscat 
and its hinterland. Maize was the crop of the lowland and 
middle altitudes and was cultivated along the coast ofDhufar, 
Mukalla, Hodeida and the interior of the Aden. 

Rice was consumed in large quantity and was largely 
unported. But rice was also grown in the Oasu of Al Hasa 
in eastern Arabia where the plentiful supply of water from 
wann springs rendered its cultivation possible with an 
elaborate system ofirrigation. 

Coffee ardbica is the only spice grown in Arabia- It was 
grown principally in Yemen, chrougltout the length of the 
country from north to south, it flourishes on the steep slopes 
of the valleys in the western escarpment, usually at an altitude 
of 4,000-^.500 feet. In Asir also coffee was grown. 

Tobacco was principally grown in Aden and its vicinity, 
south-west of Mukalla, and at other places. 

CULTURAL ASPECTS 

Islam was the only religion prevalent in Aiabia during the 
period under study; as such, Islamic culture was dominant. 
Religious aspects extended to encompass the whole of life 
and daily activity. Daily life started with prayers, performed 
five times a day. Social issues were also governed by religious 
tenents. called the ShanJ. Prophet Muhaiiuiiad's traditions 
and Sharfa law guided the conduct of adnuniscration and 
one’s daily life. Law was an integral part o( the religion. 
People adopted the practice of dressing according to Islamic 


law by covenng their body completely, only exposing head 
and hands, while the women covered their face as well. The 
head-gear is ako typically Isbinic. The social structure of 
Muslims is totally distitKt, with Islamic tenets in every walk 
of their daily life. 

For the Muslims, the Qur’an is the word of God revealed 
to the Prophet Muhanunad, his messenger and is not imitable. 
The Qur’an b the best and finest achievement of the Arabic 
language written in a character in the Jienrt of prose. It is 
unsurpassed in literary eloquence. It has made a far-reaching 
impact on Arabic literature by way of its original ideas. 

The period from the fiftcenrh to the eighteenth century 
in Arabia is characterized by complete isolation from the 
external world, though there are a few exceptions. The 
people of Arabia comprise one unit. Arabia has scores of 
tribes. In fact it is a tribal society. Different tribes are scattered 
all over the peninsula. People of the same tribe arc found to 
be residing in different parts. The way of life and traditions 
of the people in various pans of Arabia are almost the same 
with some regional variations. As such, for the purpose of 
our study Arabia is taken as a single unit. Wc could identify 
two types of cultural centres - urban and rural. In the case 
of the fomier. educated and wealthy people had cultural 
contacts with the outside world, while in the case of the 
latter, bedouin tribes were not exposed to cultural contacts 
and lived in complete cultural isolation and illiteracy. 

In some rural villages a few preliminary schools directed 
by Sheikhs taught the Qur'an and Arabic language to the 
children. However, education was restricted to the learning 
of Qur’an. 

In Arabia three types of cultures were found. Mecca and 
Medina in the western province, because of their religious 
significance and the presence of pilgrims and the province's 
ptoxiniity to Egypt - from which it was sometimes ruled - 
have been affected by different non-Arabic cultures. 
However, the south-western portion of the peninsula was 
less exposed to foreign cultural elements than the two holy 
ciaes, though some Turkish influence has been noted at 
different periods. The middle part of Arabia was isolated 
fromany foreign cultural influence, beingfurther away from 
the coastal areas. As such. Bedouin life continued to exist. 
The eastern coast of Arabia was to some extent exposed to 
outside influences and absorbed several cultural elements 
6-«n Iraq, Iran. Turkey, and India. The first two countries 
had more influence because of their proximity on the Gulf, 
but Turkey was also influential, owing to its political role, 
and India by way oftradeand vast number ofpilgnms coming 
from there. 

The cultural iiinueiices on Arabian life manifested 
themselves in the changed lemtinolog^’ adopted during the 
period in the spheres of religion, and in civil and military 
tides. Foreign eflect was clear in the construction of words 
in Arabic sentences. 


Art and architecture 

The arabesque is the chief element of Islamic art. Arabs 
originally developed the arabesque by adopting ornamental 
leaf and branch designs. As depiction of human and animal 
figures was prohibited in Islam, the natural design of the 
arabesque wasadopced throughout for all types of decoration 
in architecture, such as walls, doors, domes, columns, utensils 
of glass, porcelain, as well as metal, carpets or rugs, 
bookbinding, illumination of the Qur’an and other books 
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uid paintings. The arabesque in various colours was popularly 
adopted in decorating the panels of mosques. The earliest 
example of it survives in the mosque of the Prophet 
Muhamntad at Medina. All these aspects ofhlaniic traditions 
constitute a distinct Muslim society. And with prayers in 
congregatiom five times daily it bonds Muslims socially and 
evolves a unique society 

Some salient features of the cultural aspects ate described 
here. Mecca and Medina, in Hejaz were the centre of 
attraction for the entire Muslins worid (sec Plates 78 and 79). 
To perfomi the religious rites of T/mra and Hai, Muslims 
thronged to Mecca carrying with thenj different cultures 
from different lands, viz., Turkisun. Iran, Syria. AnaioUa, 
Egypt, Africa. India, and other places. Pilgrims brought 
revenue and contributed to the ccsmoBiiic growth of Mecca 
and its inhabiunts. When Hejaz came under the suzerainty 
of the Ottoman Sultan, the latter sent eminent atchitects, 
engineers and decorators from Turkey to Hejaz. Mecca and 
Medina were built anew on the pattern of Ottoman cities, 
with plain classical facades, an abundance of cupolas and tall, 
delicate minarets. The flowcr-pattemed Turkish ceramics 
were introduced. Holy graves were covered by silk cloths 
embroidered by the Turkish ladies with floral designs in rose 
or blue. The arid valley was coveted with gardens. In the 
Turkish fashion, the houses were built with wooden lattices. 
Many of them, of a later period, still survive. The Ottomans 
paid special attention to mosques and mausoleums for their 
construction, decoration, furnishing with carpets and 
maintenance. New mosques were also built. In Medina 
several mosques including that at Quba. the best mosque of 
Islam, were rebuilt and renovated. 

Sinan. the famous architect who built the Sulcymaniye 
Mosque at Istanbul, was sent to Mecca by Sultan Sulcytnan 
1 . to plan the mosque at the Kabah. Sinan’s plan was 
implemented later on, during 1582—5, by theatchiieci Mamed 
Aga who also rebuilt the courtyard of the Kabah. extending 
it to 537 X 550 feet. The 19 entrance gates to the Kabah were 
renovated- The 892 existing columns supporting the porticoes 
of the courtyard of Kabah were replaced by marble and 
yellow stone. Columns were erected in between to support 
the stuccoed stone arches and domes. Five hundred bulbous 
domes in Ottoman style were built over the porticoes. The 
interior of these domes were decorated by Abdullah Lutfi 
from Istanbul in 1586-7 with gold motifs and calligraphic 
compositions. The floors of the porticoes and tlie courtyard 
around the Kabah were paved with polychrome marble. 

The floods of 1629-30 in Mecca caused the collapse of 
two corner stones of the Kabah. It was reconstructed by 
engineen from Isunbul. Ankara and other Turkish cities, 
under the supervision of a Circassian chamberlain of the 
Ottoman Sulun, During reconstruction the black storte was 
under the care of an Indian architect. The new Kabah was 
built in its previous fomi. incorporating much of the old 

masonry. . 

Sultan SiileymSn made modifications in the Prophet s 
mosque at Medina during IS 3 *" 5 - rebuilt the north¬ 
western minaret and the ceremonial entrance at the south¬ 
western comer known as the •Salutation Gate, with ceramic 
tiles. Inside the mosque for the first rime a milmih was erected 
m the southern hall. Sulta'n Siileyman also presented a new 
pulpit- During 1715-16 more modifications were made in 
the Prophet’s mosque. In 1782-3 a new mihruh was built on 
the site of the previous milirab. on the southern w^. It was 
surmounted by a dome. Again during the imd-mncteenth 
century extensive alterations and additions were made to the 


Prophet's mosque. The Sultan sent from Istanbul able and 
famous architects, engineers, calligraphers, and skilled 
worken. Like most Islamic trading towns, jedda's towascape 
centred on the port and market (ruf). with its strong social 
and economic functions, while the spiritual and religious life 
centred on the mosque, the essential institution. Residential 
architecture at jedda and also at Mecca and Medina was in 
tradicioiul. and functional. Hejazi styles conuiion on the 
coastal plain. Its characteristics were tall structures, a great 
number of windows and large windows in different shapes 
and sites. These wooden windows hada variety of decorative 
devices in geometric patterns. The doors in teak wood were 
carved with rich, deeply incised designs, which had stucco 
reliefdccorationabove.andthedoor was set intoanarchway, 
a semicircular window with ornamental spoke-like radiants 
(see Plates 80-85). 

Jalali and Mirani were the first massive forts in Oman 
ariangout ofthe requirements of the new baUisric technology. 
However, they were based on the earlier designs of the pre- 
gunpowder architcaurc with the new concept of the tower. 
Subsequently, in Oman the features of military architecture 
became part of nadonat consciousness and elements of 
defensive archiiectiirc were used as pure decoration. The 
towers, which were the defensive system of Omani 
architecture, became part of Muslim tradition in several 
neighbouring countries. In the interior of Oman, forts and 
casdes were builtat Niiwaandacjabrin. The domestic houses 
in Oman became a miliury prototype and the decorative 
elements were secondary to the massive volumes of the solid 
structure. 

Engelbert Kaenipfer who visited Muscat in 1688 observed 
that the town had houses covered by plane tree leaves; but 
niuchcUancr. nicerand more spacious with their small yards. 
He further sutes that the majority of houses were built in 
stone, and were airy and spacious enough. He found an 
English Resident ofthe new East India Company at Muscat, 
a large residence of die King or Imam, and a lovdy Italian 
edifice which then served as the convent of the Jesuits. 


Religious reform 

During ihe eighteenth century in Arabia a religious refomi 
movement was initiated and propagated by one Muhammed 
ibn ‘Abdul Wahhab (b. I703) in order to restore Islam to its 
original principles as practised by the Prophet Muhammed. 
and 10 repudiate all innovations that have crept into Islam. 
'Abdul Wahhab learnt rclipous subjects at Mecca and Medina 
and at lo years of age he memorized the Qur’an. He travelled 
widely in and out of Arabia. Wherever he went he found 
manifestations of heathen syncretism. ‘Abdul Wahhab 

embarked on the missionby composing worksonihedoctrine 

ofGod'soneness. in which he vigorously attacked syncretism 
and stressed the need for a return to the uncomipted religion 
ofthe seventh century- He did not advocate anything new. 
He only reaffimied the views of Hanbali scholars of earlier 
times. The movement met with great success when the ruling 
family ofSa'udatal-Dar’iyTa welcomed it. Muhaiiuned ibn 
Sa'ud and Muhammed ibn "Abdul Wahhab entered into an 
aUiance in 1744 to further the cause of the reform and its 
reformer. ThcSa'udi family took charge ofthe political aflain 
while "Abdul Wahhab dealt with religious afTairs. The 
doctrine was propagated throughout the peninsub. The main 
objective of the movement was to refomi abuses which had 
crept into Islam and to disseminate the pure faith among 
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Miisliii«. especially the bedouins who were ignorant of true 
faith. The people had begun to return to their old prc-Islainic 
beliefs and traditions. They did not believe in resurrection 
after death. They did not perfonn praycn. fast during tlio 
month of Ramadan or pay the Zukat (ims). 

In rL“iponse to ‘Abdul Wahhab’s call the setdeincnts of 
Al-‘Ayaina, Ihiraiinala. Dhunna and Manfuha joined the 
ranks of the Sa’udi State, while other parts ofNajd, especially 
Riyadh, refused submission, and started hostilities .igainst 
the Sa'udis, In sonic parts of Arabia, the inovemeiu 
met opposition and conflict. A number of towns in Najd, 
iiuliuliiig Riyadh, opposed it. Riyadh struggled .against 
Wahhabism for nearly a quarter ofa century and gave up in 

1773- EvenatMccc-ittwasopposed. When W.ih!i 51 >i pilgrims 
preached their doctrines during pilgrimage, the Sharif of 
Mecca arrested them and held them incoiifineiiient. In t7K>i. 
when Ghalib ibn Masud became the Sharif of Mecca, he 
invited a Wahh.ibT mission to his court. But the 'Ulania of 
Mecca refused to join in a deb.ttc. Eventually, hostilities 
ensued benveen the Sharif and WahliabTs in the western 
reaches of N'ajd. The bitter war lasted till 1S03 when the 
Wahhabis succeeded and entered Mecc.i. 


Ediicational literaty aspects 

From the early days of Isl.ini learned scholars, theologians 
and mystics gathered and lived at the two Holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina to lean) about Islamic and other affiliated 
teachings. Four theological orthodox schools of thought - 
Shaft 1 . HaiiaC, I lanbali and Malikt - were founded at Mecca. 
The teachers were the leaders of the congregations in the 
mosques, and the cumculum included the study of the 
Qur'an, the Hadith. the Pmpliet's life and medicine. 

The basis ofall instniction was the Qur'an and the Tradition 
ofthc Prophet. Simultaneously, the pupils ofthc high classes 
were acquainted with Ar.ibic literature and introduced to 
the various branches of science and other subjects. 

There were many schools, both elementary and advanced 
in their teaching. Young children memorized the Qur’in. 
Many libraries endowed with precious manuscripts were 
established. 

AyubSabri P.xsha.a Turkish officer, wrote a comprehensive 
liistory ofihctwoHoly Mosques. Alargc number ofwritings. 

manuals on theology and mysticism were compiled. Works 
on die life of the Prophet Muhanmied and his companions 
were written. 

An Arabian literary heritigc (poetry and pnisc) is absent, 

wtthafewexccptionsincludingthcJearningofverscsbecausc 

of its literary value. Sometimes these verses have repeatedly 
been used as evidences for supporting graiiunatic.JargUHieiiis. 

Poetry was written in two fonns: sadre and romantic (the 
ghazal). The fomier flourished tn the capital cities ofthc 
Caliphate and later in the cities and dcsens of Ar.ibia as the 
mulii-thcmatic ode. Several poets achieved eminence and 
elegance. Nabad poetry was transmitted verbally from 
gciierauon to generation. It was not only Bedouins who 
recited this kind of verse, but many townsmen and women 
were also celebrated for their Nabati poetry. CoUecdons of 
this poetry that came from difTcreiit nines have been 
published, The most beneficial collection for this study is 
the poetry of Rashid al-Kh.il 5 wI. collected by 'Abd-Allah 
ibn Khamfs, It is not certain at what time al-Khalawf 
flourished, ibn Khaims is convinced that the poet liv«l in 
the eleventh/seventeenth century. However. Ibn Yusuf. 


who lived in the twclfth/cightceiith century, relates the first 
part ofa vene which al-Khalawi recited about a well-known 
event that occurred in the region ofal-Washmin AH 1139 /ad 
1726, Ibn Khamfs mentions that event and records four verses 
spoken by al-Khalawf when he heard of that event. Tliis is 
an indication that .il-Khalawi lived in the first half ofthc 
twclfth/cigfncentli century. Ibn KhaniTs was able to collect 
a large amount of al-Khalawl’s poetry which dealt with 
diffea-nt social aspects ofNajd life. 

Verses ascribed to other Najdi popular poets of the pre- 
Wahhabi times include chose oQu’aytin al-Yazicff, Rumayzan 
ibn CihashshIm.Jabribn Sayyarand Huniaydanal-Shuway'ir, 
.and are scattered in cullectioiis, such as KliiySr iiut Yulu/jat 
winSUi'ral’SahiU, collected by ‘Abd-AJlah al-Hatim. DTimii 
al‘S'alMi by Klialid al-Faraj and AI-AshJr al-Njdiyyidi by 
Muhammad Sa'id Kainal. 

In the opinion ofa modern historian, popular poetry is 
useful as an historical source for the study of both the period 
during which that poetry was recited and also for the previous 
period. On the one hand, this poetry reflects the different 
aspects of life tliat the people of Arabia had lived, for it did 
not change until recently. On the other hand, popular poetry 
is helpful whenever histnncal records arc scarce or absent. 

In the Yemen there appeared a type of poetry called 
Himiaiiii and it is imperfect from the point of view ofgrammar. 
It is characterized by being formed in thcstylc ofMou-asliahaltal 
(Andalus Arabic poetry), Mosumatji and Johail (poetry 
composed of couple of verses), its subjects concentrates on 
wooing. 

Prose as an art had deteriorated. The only surviving type 
of prose is fonii.il correspondence and Akhwoiii (brotherly 
prose correspondence) and some other if 

Ahmad .Miih.immad Al-Hamiami (1662—1738) wrote 
poems. He was a poet and wrote more than forts’ poems, 
for cxamfile, Al-Asdaf Al-M,isbluviah balU Ai-\Likiiah 
(•siulfcd sea shells with preserved pearls ). About Hasan Ali 
Jabr Al-Habi (1638-68), Al-Shawkacii says that he was a well 
known poet. He wrote coUeaions of poems. Mohammad 
Ali Al-Al-Shawkanii (1760-1834) wrote several books, 
treatises and messages. Riiu-dai Jbajhor ll'a-al-Afbiim li-Miirtad 
lull u/-/iiij»i It a-iidiid almimvjt dliatii al-lslmn was the work 
of Husayii Ibn Ghannam (d. 1810). He preserved a large 
amount of the correspondence of‘Abd al-Wahhab with his 
followers and opponents. 

Various types of prose were written in archaic language 
decorated with pompous words and even these words have 
not been renewed. The writer of message and prose in general 
h.id become interested in the shape rather than the subject 
ofhis wntuig. 

It is notewonliy tlut religious messages at the end of this 
period laid more cnipliasis on the subject than on the shape 
and therefore several well-written examples had seen the 
light. This was due to the religious culture of the writers 
who w'cre uitcrested in bringing out the full significance of 
their aims rather than in the style of writing. 

Materials written on religious subjects, that is, collections 
of legal judgements (EuM'iin) and other legal documents and 
biographies ofthc Najdi ’ulama from the pre-Wahhabi era 
provide siata on political, religious and social conditions. 

For relations between Najd and its neighbouring countries 
- the Hejaz, the eastern coast of Arabia and Iraq - chronicles 
and other sources from those areas have to be consulted too 
On relations between Najdandihe Persian Gulfarea, nuterials 

wncteiimthat area anddocumentsofthe Bombay government 

that relate to the Arabian coast and Najd arc helpfiil. Travellere’ 
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rcpoftt, notes and accounts, pariiciibriy that of Burckhardt, 
must also be utilized. In shon. researchers of the pre-WalihabI 
hbtory ofNajd must look into every source that might contain 
information on the subject. However, using sources of such 
scarcity and diversity calls for a particular carefulness and 
caution when foniiing conclusions. 

Further, there is another type ofpoctr^'which is nor based 
on fluent granunatical language and which is spread among 
the Bedouins, though its language is imperfect. However, 
this Bedouin poetry depias the ways oflife of Arabian people 
during the JaltiUyyalt period (the period before Prophet 
Muhainined's Mission). 
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IRAN 1501-1629 


Roger M. Savory 


RISE OF A SHl'f STATE IN IRAN AND 
NEW ORIENTATION IN ISLAMIC 
THOUGHT AND CULTURE 

THE AGE OF ABBAS THE GREAT 
(1588-1629); POLITICAL 
CENTRALIZATION, URBANIZATION. 
COURT PATRONAGE OF THE ARTS. 
RELATIONS WITH EUROPEANS 

Thecreaiion of the ^favid state in 1501 marks a watershed 
in Iranian history in a number of ways. First, the whole of 
the area historically considered to be the heartlands ofiran 
was reunited under the rule of one Persian king (albeit one 
who spoke the Azari dialect of Turkish) for the first time 
since the Arab conquest of Iran more than eight and a half 
cemunes earlier ‘It was the Safavids who led Iran back on 
to the suge of world history’ (Rocnier, 1986. p. 190). 
During these eight and a half centuries, Iran had been ruled 
by a succession of Arab caliphs and Turkish and Mongol 
sultans and khans; only during the period dubbed by 
Vladimir Minorsky 'the Iranian intermezzo' (Al> 946-10^5) 
did a dynasty of Iranian origin hold sway over much of 
Iran. The restoration of Iranian sovereignty by the ^favids, 
within the traditional boundaries of Iran, naturally 
heightened Iranian national consciousness or hmiismui. 
though this did not constitute ‘nationalism’ iti the modem 
sciuc of the term. 

Second, the Ithna ’Ashari rite of Shl’J Islam was adopted 
as the official religion of the Safavid state. The words 'I bear 
watness that ‘All is the Beloved of Cod' allJh) were 
incorporated in the call to prayer (aiiTn). This was the first 
time in the history of Islam that a major Islamic state had 


officiaUy made this form of Islam the state religion. The 
inevitable effect of this policy was to enhance the power, 
both religious and political, of the ‘ulaina or rebgious classes. 
The most learned members of the 'uhwid. who held the 
sums of mujtahid'. held the view that they, not the shah, 
constituted the legitimate government in an Ithna ‘Ashari 
state. This view was based in general on the Ithna ‘Ashari 
Shi I miUenarian ideal ofutopian government by the Twelfth 
Iinini, also known as thcMahdi or Hidden Imam. According 
to Ithna Ashari poKtkal theory, the only legitimate form 
of the govcmmeni in an Ithna Ashari state is that of the 
Twelfth Imam or. in his continuing occultation, that of his 
represenutives on eanh. the mujialiids. The Twelfth Imam 
disappeared from earth in Al) 873-4; until AD 940 he was 
represented on earth by a line of four successive vokils 
(vicegerents); after the death of the founh t-akil. this fiinction 
devolved upon the mujtaliids. Thus, by promulgating the 
policy ofniaking Ithna ‘Asharism the official rebgion of the 
state. Shah Ismail I. the first ruler of the Safavid dynasty, 
built into the body politic the potential for conflict betweeri 
the shahs, representing 'secular' government, and the 
niujioliids. aspiring to theocratic government. Why. then, 
did he t.ike this step? There are two possibilities: he 
promuig.ited Ithna Asharism either out of religious 
conviction, or out of political expediency, that is. from a 
desire to differentiate the Safavid state from its powerftil 
neighbour, the Ottoman Empire. Our own view is that a 
combination of both these factors led him to take this 
decision. If the newly created state were to survive in 
proximity to the Ottoman Empire, which was still in an 
expansionist phase (in 1517 the whole ofihe Fertile Crescent 
and Egypt were incorporated into it), no doubt the iiuJiunt 
ideology of Ithna ‘Ashari Shl'ism seemed to offer the best 
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hope of survival. However, the Safavid movement 
(Safaviyya) which brouj;hi Shah Ismail to power in ijoi 
had not originally been a Shl’T inovcnicnt. 

The origins of the Safavids 

The origins of the Safavid family ate obscure or, to pne it 
more acciirately.weredeliberately obsciiredby ShahTahniIsp 
(1524-76). the second ^fasid king, after the consolidation 
ofthe Safavid state. From theevidence available at the present 
time, it is certain that the ^lavid family was of indigenous 
Iranian stock., and not of Turkish ancestry as is sometimes 
claimed. It is probable that the family originated in Persian 
Kurdistan, and later moved to Azctbiijan. where they adopted 
the Atari fonn ofTurkishspoken there, and eventually settled 
in the small town of Ardabil sometime during the eleventh 
ccntxiry. There, they devoted themselves to agricultural 
pursuits, but in the course of time became noted for their 
abundant piety and zealous religious observance, and began 
to attract disciples (muntf). The family survived the sack of 
Ardabil by the Cicorgians in 1203-4. and in 1252-3 ^fi al- 
Din. the eponymous founder ofthe fylavid Order, was bom. 

The principal source for the life of&fial-Din is the St^mi 
itl-Safa, a hagiological work compiled only fifteen years after 
his death. The young ^fi al*Din. after a protracted search 
for a spiritual director (jiurrs/iid) who could analyse his mystical 
state and satisfy his spiritual needs, arrived in 1276—7 at a 
small village near the Caspian Sea. where he enrolled as a 
disciple of Sheikh Zaliid-i GilinI, then sixty years of age. 
Safi al-l>in matried Sheikh Zahid s daughter and. when the 
Sheikh died in 1301. succeeded him as the head of the 
Zahidiyya Order, henceforth known as the Safaviyya or 
Safavid Order. 

The expansion of the ^afavid Order (1301-1501) 

Under the leadership of Sheikh Safi al-Din, who was 
nominally a Sunni of the ShafiT school, a Sufi Order of 
purely local significance was transformed into a religious 
movement whose influence was felt throughout Iran, Syria 
and Asia Minor, and signs of militant activism became 
apparent. His son, ^dr al-Din Miba, who succeeded him 

on his death in 13 34. built the sacred enclosure ofthe l^favid 

family at Ardabil. and maintained the cohesiveness of the 
^^vid Order in the turbulent times which preceded and 
accompanied the rise to power ofTamerlaiie. Although little 
is known about the development ofthe Order under Khvaja 
‘AB (1391—1427) or his successor Ibrahim (1427-47). traces 
of Shi’i ideology for the first time became apparent under 
Khvaja ‘Ali. As Roemcr (p. 196) has pointed out, although 
no ancestor of Shah Ismail is unambiguously described in 
the sources as a Shil, the folk Islam cultivated by the early 
Safavid leaders was a perfect cover for heterodoxy. One must 
take into account the connections between the ^avid lariqa 
and heterodox Anatolian f<irf<j<w$uchas the Badt al-Diniyya, 
the Khalvatiyya. the Bayramiyya and the Qalandaris. These 
connections facilitated the spread of Safavid propaganda 
{da'iv) among the Turkmens. The adoption by Haydar of 
the Sufi ‘taj’ for his followers (allegedly in response to 
instructions received in a dream from Ali, the first Shi i 
Imam) is extremely significant, because this ‘taj’ was a 
distinctive form of head-gear with twelve folds 
commemorating the twelve Imams ofthe Ithna‘Ashari Slu‘a. 


Under the leadership of juiuyd (1447-60) and Haydar 
(1460-88), the SafavidOrderforthe first time openly aspired 
to temporal as well as spiritual authority. Both Juiiayd and 
Haydar were killed in batde while trying to wrest political 
power from contemporary local rulers, and Haydar’sson ‘All 
was overtaken by AqQoyunlu forces as he nude for Ardabil, 
and was also killed in battle (1494). In the Ottonun £mpire, 
the career of Sheikh Badi ai-Din affords a striking parallel. 
Despite the loss of three successive leaders, the Safavid 
movement did not lose its revolutionary momentum. ‘All’s 
younger brother, Ismail, then seven years of age, eluded the 
clutches of the Aq Qoyunlii as a result of the efforts of a 
small band of devoted followers known as the ahUi ikliti^as. 
and took refuge in Gilaii with the ruler ofLihljan, Kar Kia 
Mirzi 'Air, who was undoubtedly responsible foe 
strengthening his Shfi convictions. 

The accession of the Safavids to power in Iran 

Ismail spent five yean in Gilan. During this time he was 
visited b)- his disciples (muiids) from Azarba>jin and Asia 
Minor, and perfected the rcvolutionaty organizauon ofthe 
^favid Order. Leaving Gilan in the winter of 1499-1500, 
lie suiiunoncd hit followers to a rendezvous at Arzinjan in 
eastern Anatolia in the late sununcr of 1500. There he was 
joined by 7.000 men of the T iirkmen tribes of the area; these 
tribes were to become the backbone of the ^avid army. 
Imbued with their Babaiyya and Qalandariyya beliefs, the 
Turkmens had no difficulty in hailing Isma il both as their 
kdiiiil (‘perfect spiritual director') and as pddislulli 
{■king').Bccause they spottedthe Sufi‘taj’ withitsdistinctive 
scarlet tuft, they were later dubbed qizilbJili (’redheads’) b>' 
their Ottoman foes, and adopted the soubriquet as a mark 
of pride'. First, Isma'il took revenge on Farrukhyasar. the 
ruler ofSlurvan’. who had defeated and killed both his 

grandfaihcrJunayd(i46o)and,assistedbyAqQoyunlutroop$, 

his father Haydar (1488). Next. IsmiH won a decisive battle 
at Sharur against the Aq Qoyunlu prince Alvand. This victory 
gave the Safavids possession of Tabriz, the Aq Qo>’unlu 
capital, and the province of Azarba^jan. Although other Aq 
Qoyunlu forces remained in the field in the south of Iran, 
and although it was ten yean before Ismail had consolidated 
his lulc over the rest ofthe country, nevertheless the Safavids, 
by this viaory. had in fact won the struggle for supremacy 
in Iran which various rival groups had fought to achieve for 
nearly a century since the death of Tamerlane. In the decade 
following his victory at Sharur, Isnrill brought the rest of 
ban under ^favid control. The process culminated in the 
reconquest of Khurasan, achieved by the crushing defeat at 
Marv in 1510 of the (Dzbegs under Muhammad Shibini 
Khan, who had wrested the province from the grasp ofthe 
Timurids in 1507. In the cotme of subjugating the renuitiiiig 
Aq Qoyunlu forces. Ismail also brought Baghdad and the 
province ofliaq-i ‘Arab under Safavid control (1508). 

The nature ofthe Safavid state from Shah IsmaTI I 
to Shah ‘Abbas I 

The reign of Shah Ismail I (i 501-24). and to a lesser extent 
that of his successor. Shah Tahmasp (i 524-76), constitute a 
formative period in the development of the ^favid state. 
Terms which give concrete expression to the concept ofthe 
state as a political entity appear regularly in the sources by 
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the time of Shah Abbi? I (1588-1629) (see Plate 86). but 
during the earlier perioil the phrase most coiiunonly used is 
miihnisa (‘the divinely protected dominions'). This 
tetiii reflects the traditional view of the sliah as the living 
emanation of the Goditead. the Shadow of God upon earth, 
a ruler divinely appointed by God. Contemporary Venetian 
merchants attest th.it Sh.ih Isnia'il was considered to be the 
emanation of the Godhead, and poems written by Shall 
Isma il himself in the Azari Turkish dialect and under the 
pen-name of Khati'i. go even further and attribute divine 
or quasi-divine status to himself. Such statanentswere more 
akin to the extremist Shi'f sects' , and to the theory of the 
Quebshared by both Suhsand Slii’isi. thin to the mainstream 
theology of Ichna Ashari miijtiiliiiis. The idea tkii the niler 
was directly appointed by God was itself suflicieiii to give 
his rule the nature of absolutism, but it was powerfiJIy 
reinforced by the two other bases of his psiwer: his function 
as the representative on e.inh of the Hidden Imam or MahdT; 
and his position as the miirsliiH-i kJmil of the ^favid Order 
of Suils. In the ^tasHd l.inq,i. the belief m the Qutb. tlje 
head of the saindy hierarchy, must luvc supported Ism.i'rrs 
claim to sovereignty m the two worids. The mtijuiliiJs held 
the view that the Safavid shahs, by claiming to be the 
tepresenutives on earth of the Twelfth Imam, had usurped 
a function properly belonging to themselves, and their 
recognition of this claim on the part of the ^Civid kings was 
never more than tacit. S'cvertheless, this aspect of Safavid 
mle, together with the arrogation by Shah Ismail 1 of divine 
or quasi-divinc status, gave a theocratic flavour to the early 
Safavid state. 

The third basis ofthc power of the ^tavidshahs was their 
role as niurshid-i kdntil of the Safavid Order. In theory, his 
followcn were his niurids. or disciples, and they owed 
unquestioning obcdictice to him as their pTr/shriklt/imirsliid 
(‘spiritual guide'). Again, this pfr-miindreiationshipis attested 
by contemporary Venetian accounts. In a regular pfr-nnmd 
relationship, disobedience on the part of the murid would 
normally result in expulsion from the order or the doing of 
penance. Ismail, however, was not only a spiiitual director 
to his followers, but also their padishah ('king'). The concept 
of sufigan, or conduct proper to a Sufi, was tramferred to 
the political plane. Any infringement of this code became 
not only a sin, in religious temis, but disloyalty to the king 
and treason against the state, punishable by death. luiiall's 
crushing defeat at the hands of the OttoiiLins at the battle of 
Chaldiran (1514) destroyed the faith of his murids in the 
invincibility of their nrutshid. and from then on much less 
emphasis was placed on this special relationship. Up to the 
time ofSh.ih Abbas I, however, some of the rituals associated 
with it were preserved, and appeals to the concept ofrAJAT- 
fo’Jiii ('love of the shah ) remained a useful tool for the 
§afavjd shahs in times of crisis. 

InitiaUy, the administrative system of the Safavid state was 
a qisilbSsli/Petsian condominium. From the beginning, there 
was tension between the existing bureaucracy. stafTed by 
Persians (also teniied Tajiks), and the new military elite of 
qizilbdsli oflicers who considered that political power in the 
state should rightfully be theirs, because it was theit prowess 
tliat had brought the ^avids to power. In an effort to bridge 
the gap between the new (mainly Turkmen) military 
aristocracy and the old (mainly Persian) bureaucracy, Shah 
Ismill created a new office, that of I’akil-i nafs-i nafrs-i 
huttiSyiin. The vakil was intended to be the Shah's aliet tg,r 
both in his temporal and in his spiritual capacity, but proved 
unsuccessful. The holder of the office of vakil necessarily had 


CO be either a Turkmen or a Persian; if he were the former, 
the Persians resented the £ict that a non-Persian should wield 
such great power; ifhewerea Persian, the ijizi/fcasficonsidercd 
it a dishonour to obey his orders. Of the six Persians who 
held the office oi vakil during the first eighty yean of Safavid 
rule, two were assassinated by the qisrlbash. and a third was 
put to death by the qiiillrasli shortly after the death of Shih 
Ismail, at a time when the quilbdsh had assumed control of 
the Slate. 

There was also tension between the shah and the religious 
classes, who resented his usurpation of their prerogative to 
be the representatives of die Hidden Imam on earth. Ismail 
I tried to bring the religious inscicucioii under ilie control of 
the political institution by making the sadr (an official who, 
in tlie fifteenth century Timurid and Aq Qoyunlu 
administrations, was the head of the religious insiitution) a 
political appointee, but this stratagem barely outlasted its 
initiator. Harly in the reign ofShah Tahmasp, wc find instances 
of mujtMds effectively influencing the appointment of sadrs. 
Under strong rulers, the imijiabids were unable or unwilling 
to .isseti their authority hut, during the penod of ^favid 
decline after Shah 'Abbas II (1642-66), they virtually took 
over control of the state. 

Tahmasp, who succeeded to the throne on the death of 
his father, Ismail, in 1524. was only ten and a half years of 
age. For almost ten years. Tahmasp’s authority was usurped 
by the qizilbdsli chiefs, who indulged in intcr-trtbal warfare 
oblivious of the ftet that by so doing they were placing the 
^favid state in jeopardy in the face of the Ottoman threat. 
When Tahmasp eventually succeeded in asserting his 
authority, he introduced a policy which b^an the process 
of changing the nature of the Safavid state from a 
qisilhdsh/PeTsnn condominium to that of a mukiculturaJ 
society. Over a penod of fifteen years. Tahmasp conducted 
three major and a number of minor campaigns in Georgia. 
From each of these expeditions, large numbers of c.iptives, 
mainly women andchildten, were brought back to Iran, and 
the offspring ofunions between these Caucasian women and 
Persians entered the ranks of the &favid administration, 
where the)- rapiiUy m.ide their mark. In addition, a number 
of Geotgbn nobles voluntarily entered Safavid service, and 
at least one held a provincial govemorate before the end of 
Tahnaasp's reign. The Georgians who entered Safavid service 
were known as.^/iir/,r«/i (‘slaves' (of the Portej). in obvious 
analogy with the Ottoman qapi-quilari ('slaves ofthc Porte'); 
theshrrldms renounced their Christian (aith, and were given 
special traiuingdesigned to fit them either formiliiaiy service 
or for employment in the royal household. Though the 
Safavid st.ite w.is weakened by internal faction, Tahmasp 
succeeded in holding at bay both his arch-eneniies. the 
Ottom.ins in the west and the Ozbegs in the east. Between 
1524 and 1558, the Ozbegs launched five major attacks on 
Khurasan and. between 15JJ and 1553 the Ottomans, then 
at the height of their power under Sultan Siileyman the 
Magnificent, inv.aded Iran on four occasions. Iran suffered 
some lossofterritor)’; Baghdad was captured by the Ottomans 
in 1534, and in 1548 'Tahmasp moved the Safavid capital 
from Tabriz, which had proved too vulnerable to Ottoman 
attack. toQazvIn. Ini 5J5.Tahmasp5uccecdedinncgotiating 
with the Ottomans the treaty of Amasya. which ushered in 
a penod of more than thirty years of peace. 

Shah Tahiiuisp was succeeded by the mentally unstable 
Ismail II (1576-8) and the weak Sul^n Muhammad Shah 
(1578-88). In the absence of a strong ruler, there was a 
recrudescence of the factionalism which had marked the fine 
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decade of the reign of Shih Tahinasp. This time, however, 
it was not merely a case of nval (jUilbJs/i tiibcs striving for 
control of the state, or even of a repetition of the ongoing 
struggle for power bcwccn Turk and Tajik (though the 
dichotomy between these two ‘fountling nations' of the 
Safavid state remained as sharp as ever), but a new 
phenontenon in the development ofthe^avidstate, namely, 
a push for power by members of a new Mite, the ambitious 
and energetic Georgians (joined now by Circassians and 
Armenians) recently arrived in Iran. The introduedon of 
these new elements, coupled with the decline of^^hidJr beliefs, 
led, in the long tenn, to a decline in the formerly dominant 
position of the 

The $afavid state at the height of its power and 
prosperity under Shah 'Abbas I (1588—1629) 

The attitude of Shah 'Abbas I toward the was 

coloured by the experience of his youth and adolescence, 
when he had been a pawn in the hands of power-hungry 
ijiiilbdsh chiefs, who switched their allegiance from one 
pnnee to another with complete disregard either for the 
well-being of the state or for personal loyalty. He therefore 
detennined to curb the power of these chiefs in a drastic 
manner. The qi>i 7 fnrs/i troops, however, constituted the only 
bghiingforce capable oftecovering ^favid territory overrun 
by the Ottomans and the Ozbegs during the weak rule of 
the two preceding shahs. To solve the dilemnu, ‘Abbas 
created new regiments composed mainly of Georgian, 


Armenian and Circassian These regiments 

constituted the nucleus of a standing aniiy - itself an 
innovation in Iran where, throughout the medieval period, 
troops had been raised on an aJ Im basis from tribal forces. 
The analogy with the Ottoman janissaries is obvious. The 
cost ofthe (liiilbash forces had in the past been defrayed from 
the revenues levied by provincial governors who were 
themselves ijisilbasli chiefs. The central administration 
disposed of little in the way of revenue, and $0 in order to 
pay his new standing anny, 'Abbas removed from ijizilbdsh 
control a number of provinces, and brought them under the 
(brect control ofthe crown. In addition, he sought to weaken 
the cohesiveness of the qisilbasli tribal organization by 
transferring groups ofqizilbaJi belonging to one tribe to the 
iilkS ('tribal area') of another. The increased centralization 
of the administration under ‘Abbas I enhanced the status of 
the Tajik bureaucracy and this, too, derogated from the 
power ofthe Asashort-tenn solution to the qizilbasli 

problem. ‘Abbas's policies had their merits; the reorganized 
army won resounding victories against both Ottomans and 
dzbegs, who were driven from Penian soil. 

The fame of Shah 'Abbas I rests not only on his political, 
military and diplomatic skills, great though these were, but 
also on his success in raising the Safavid state to its highest 
point of economic prosperity and cultural achievement (see 
Map 24). In contrast to Shah Tahmasp, who in 1562 had 
rebuffed the attcinptby Anthonyjcnkinsontoopen up trade 
with Ellwand with the words: ‘Oh thou unbeleever, we have 
no need to have friendship with the unbeleevets'. ‘AbbJs I 
in 1615 granted to the factors of the English East India 
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Company a famiJn (impenal decree) which ordered his 
subjects 

to kitnlly receive and cnicruinc the Entduh Fiankcs or Nation, 
at what lime any of their ships or shipping shall arrive at jasques 
(|ask). or any other I’orts in our Kingdoinc; to conduct them 
and their Merchatulizc to what plxc or places they iheiiiselvos 
desire; and that you shall see them safely defended about our 
coasts, from any other Frank or Franks wbatMX’verv. 

The Dutch East India Cooipaiiy was not slow in following 
the English Company's lead. In 1622. the astute ‘Abbas used 
the leverage of these trade privileges to pcrsiudc a reluctant 
English East India Company to provide naval transport 
for the Persian forces which drove the Portuguese out of 
Huniuiz in the Persian Gulf. The Shah aimed at depriving 
the Ottoiiuns of the silk trade by diverting silk exports to 
Bandar 'Abbas. 

Encouraged by ‘Abbas’s policy of religious tolerance, 
vanous Catholic Orders opened convents in Isfahiin, to which 
city 'Abbas had moved liis capital in 159!!, since even Qazvin 
had proved too vulnerable to Ottonun attack. Augustinuns, 
Cannelites and Capuchins established missions in Isfahan 
itself, and Jesuits and Doiuiiiicaiu in the suburb ofjiilfi. 
Their presence in turn encouraged mercluiits. craftsmen and 
artisans from Europe (but also sonic from Asia) to settle in 
Isfahan. Spain, Portugal, France and England sent ambassadors 
to the court of'Abbas. The French ambassador was arrested 
en route by the Oitouuns and never reached Iran. The 
designing ofche new capital was an example of urban planning 
rivalled in modern times only by the work of Baron 
Haussmann in Paris in the time ofNapoleon III. and by that 
of L'Enfam in Washington. The new city, contiguous with 



Figuif 12 Plan of the Koyal Square in Isfahan. Iran. 

5 (>H/rr Anthony Welch, Shih 'Abfw aitd tht Am oflsfahiii. New 
York. 1973 (drawn by Michael WiUis). 


the ancient one, svas planned around two key features; the 
huge piazza, known as the Maydan-i Shah or Maydan-i 
Naqsh-i Jahin, approximately 507 m in length and 158 m 
in width: and the Ch.ihar Uagh avenue, which ran south 
from a point near the ChihiJ Sutun pabce, crossed the 
Zayaiidah-rud river by the AUahverdi Khan bridge, and 
continued for another mile and a quarter to the I lazaijarib 
pleasure gardens. Two ofthc greatest masterpieces ofSafavid 
architecture flanked the Maydan>t Shah; the Masjid-i Shah. 
amagnificeiitinosqticcomplexcommissionedbyShah'Abbas 
in 1611, but not completed until after his death in 1629: and 
the Masjid-i Sheikh Lutilillah. a private oratory. The interior 
of the dome of die lauer is iiicompaiable in its decorative 
beauty (see Figure 22). 

The development of trade and commerce was a primary 
goal of ‘Abbas I, Internal trade was facilitated by the 
construction along the main routes (which were themselves 
improved) of caravanserais, which pmvided the merchant 
with oveniighc jccoimnodaiion and security for liimself, his 
pack-animals and his merchandise. This was e^ecialJy the 
case in the silk-producing Caspian provinces. The rahdars, 
orro-td-gtiards, who coUected tolls from conunerciai caravans, 
were responsible for the security of travellers on the roads, 
and contempofary European accounts compare favourably 
the degree of safely on the highways in Iran with that 
obtaining in the Ottoman Empire. The Shih was ihe laigcst 
employer oflabour by virtue ofthe sysiemof royal workshops, 
thirty-two m number, which gave etnploj-mcnt to some 
3.000 artisans and craftsmen who constituted a privileged 
class with job-secunty for life. Some oftheseroyal workshops 
existed simply to meet the needs of the royal household, but 
many were state-owned manufaaories, producing all kinds 
of textiles, brocades and carpets. 

Internal commerce was laigely in the hands of JessTsh and 
Persian merchants, but to develop Iran’s export trade Shah 
Abb.is made use of the international connections of the 
Aniienians. to whom he allocated an entire tiew suburb of 

IsfahAi.JiilfS. and to whose cathedral there he mode asubvenbon 
(see Plates 87 and 88). Because the Ottoman Empire, with 
which the ^fasids were frcqnendy at war, Jay astride the 
traditional trade routes from Iran through Iraq and Syria to the 
Mediterranean ports, and through Anatolia and Istanbul, a new- 
trade route was establishetl from northern Iran, across the 
Caspian Sea to Astrakhan, up the river Volga and thence by 
land across the Ukraine. Silk. uu<le a roj-al monopoly by 'Abbas, 
became a lucrative source of revenue, andiiiost ofthe silk trade 
was handled by Aniienian merchants, who competed 
succcssftilly widi the meichancs ofthe Dutch and Enj^sh East 
India Cuinpames; the overheads ofthe bticr meant that they 
lud to m.ike a gross profit of 60 or 70 per cent in order to 
proilucea reasonable net return on their investment. 

Under the patronage of the Safavid shahs, the arts and 
arcliitccturefloiirishcd. Shah Ismail I, carryingon the artistic 
traditions ofthe Tinuirid court ,it Harit. moved the Timurid 
coiirtpamterBihzSd to Tabriz to establisha school of painting 
there. The royal library’ at Tabriz, of which Bihzad was 
appointed director in 1322, was in reality an atelier in which 
cr.iftsnien. under the direction of the produced 

nunuscripts noted for the quality of their calligraphy, 
illumination, illustration and bindings. These skills, which 
togetherconsiitutcthe art ofthe book’, reached their apogee 

during the reign ofSh.ihTahm5sp, when a uniqiieinanuscript. 

commissioned in 1522 by Ismail for his son, was completed. 
This work, the Shdimamah-yi Shah Tahmaspi, or ‘King’s 
Book ofKings', contains more than 250 miniature paintinp 
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(no Other extant iiiaiHiscripc contains more than fourreeii). 
These paintings illustrate the text of the S/xi/itiJiiM/i of 
Firdawst. the Persian national epic, which is itself a 
masterpiece of the calligrapher's art (see Plate 89). Under 
‘Abbu 1 . superb calligraphers such as 'Alt Rizi adorned the 
architectual masterpieces such as the Masjid-i Shah and the 
Masjid-i Sheikh I.iiifiili.ih at Isfalian. and the dome above 
the tomb of the limnt'AlIal'Rizaat Mashhad. The traditioiul 
style of Safavid painting continued, in the hands ot such 
niasten as Riz.i ‘AbbasT. but new artists such as Sadiq Beg 
Afshar produced paintings which broke with Safavid and 
indeed Islamic tradition and ponended the more realistic 
schools of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Not only the 6ne are, but also crafts, flourished under 
royal patioiiagc during the Safavid period. Although two oi 
the finest Safavid carpets, the Milan Hunting Carpet, dated 
1522-3. aiul the ArdabilCarpci. dned 1 535 -^. were produced 
during the reigns of Ism.all I and Tahinasp respectively, it 
was 'Abbis I who transformed the nunufacture of Persian 
carpets from die status of a cottage industry to that of a 
national one. He esuldisbed carpet factories at Kashan. Isfahan 
and elsewhere. Carpets were conuiussioncd not only by the 
shahs, but by the nobility and European royalty. The export 
trade was considerable; European paintings attest the presence 
of large numbers of Persian carpets in Europe by the 
seventeenth century, ^favid textiles, too, particularly the 
sumptuous brocades, silks and velvets, found a ready market 
not only in Europe but in South-East Asia. Iranian potters 
not only distingutshed themselves by the range and 
inventiveness of their faience tiles, which etnbellished so 
many ^favid buildings, but learned from the three hundred 
Chinese potten whom ‘Abbas I brought to Isfahan the secrets 
of the manufacture of porcelain. Safavid metalwork which, 
like Safavid painting, was a continuation of the Timucid 
tradition, has been unjustly neglected until rccendy. 


Conclusion 

In a number of ways, the Safavids affected the development 
ofihcmodcm Iranianstatc; first, they ensured the continuance 
of various ancient and traditional Persian institutions, and 
transiitined thesein a sttengthened, or more 'national . form; 
second, by imposing lihna 'Ashari Shiism on Iran as the 
official religion of the Safavid state, they enhanced the power 
of the mujiahids. The Safavids thus set in train a struggle for 
power between the turban and the crown, that is to say. 
between the proponents of secular government and the 
proponents of theocratic government; third, they laid the 
foundations of the alliance between the religious classes 
(‘uknid) and the bazaar which played such an important role 
both in the Persian Constitutional Revolution of 1905-6, 
and again in the Islamic Revolution of 1979; fourth, the 
policies introduced by Shah 'Abbas 1 conduced to a more 
centralized administrative system. 


The noted French Huguenot Chardin, reviewing the state 
of Iran some half 1 century after the death of 'Abbas I in 
1629. commented; 'When this great prince ceased to live, 
Persia ceased to prosper’. Even if this is an overstatement, 
because Safaviddcclincdidnot become rapid until the second 
half of the seventeenth century, it is true to say that the 
Safavid state never again achieved the degree of political and 
military power, of economic prosperity, of artistic distinction. 
Or of internal stability and security, that it reached during 
the reign ofShah 'Abbas I, 


NOTES 

1 Mujtahid; one who is entitled to exercise ijrihad, or 
reasoning by analogy, to resolve disputes on points of religious 
law. 

2 I am indebted to Professor Halil Iiialdk for information 
that the Kizil bork, or 'red cap’, had already been used by 
Turkmen warriors in the fourteenth century. 

3 A province lying north of the river Kur on the west coast 
of the Caspian Sea. 

4 See aiticle cmulAt in Emythpaedia 0/hkm, vd. 11 . 1965, 

PP 1093-5- 

5 See article KUTO m Eiicydapacdia of Islam, vol. V, 1986. pp. 

542 - 6 . 
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FROM THE §AFAVIDS TO THE QAjARS 
(1736-1800): GENERAL TRENDS 

The history of Iran from the death of Shah ‘Abbas I to the 
accession of Agha Mnluiiiiiiad Shall Qajar shows, as might 
be expected, a strong thread of continuity in the realm of 
adiiiinistninon. rel^on. andconccptsofiiationaJ and cultural 
identity The Safavid tripod of empire - the shah, the Shl'a, 
and the Turkmen army (the <j{:ilbash) - remained constant 
themes, as ideals to be re-established even when temporarily 
in abeyance. In practice, however, the five polities 
representing Iran that succeeded one another during this 
ceiKury and three-quarters had five quite difFereiu territorial 
extents and orientations, four different capital cities, and 
religious and military’ poUcies that contrasted sharply with 
each other and with chose ofShah 'Abbas: one. for instance, 
sought to dispense with the Shl'a. while another managed 
to do without a shah. Yet, as a result ofboth the corKinuing 
^lavid traditions and of these innovations, the country that 
emeiged at the dawn of the nineteeiKh century was — in 
territorial extent and cultural identity - essentially the Iran 
today, complete with the unresolved tensions between 
secular and religious authority. 

Before reviewing the events of this period, we should bear 
in ininda few relevaiufactsofthe political and social traditions 
and the material culture of the Iranian plateau and adjacent 
regions that remained constant throughout. From the 
sixteenth until the nineteenth century (in some cases, until 
theearly twentieth) the whole ofthc Middle Eastand Central 
Asia, and most of India, was ruled by dynasties of Turkic 
language and Inner Asian pastoral nomadic provenance 
and/or tradition. In Iran, at least one-tliird ofthc populace 
were nomadic pastoralists. There was little wheeled 
transportation: the unpaved roads (and the one stone-paved 
causeway Shah ‘Abbas had built in Mazandaran) were 
traversed on aniiiul back and on foot. The bulk ofthc amiies 
of this period comprised tribal cavalry, armed with sword, 
lance and javelin and urban or peasant levies aniietl 
with matchlock (later, flint-lock) muskets and arquebuses 
{/egail.jeza'iij. Field artillery consisted mainly ofztinhurah. 
which were six-pounder swivel guns mounted on special 
camel saddles and fired from a couched position. 

Turkmen bands from the steppe east of the Caspian 
regularly raided setdements and travellers in northern 
Khurasan (including pilgrims to Mashhad) and took them 
to be sold in the slave markets of Khiva and Bukhara. Arab 
clans. Iranian warlords and European trading companies (the 
Portuguese in the sixteenth, the British from the seventeenth 
and the Dutch in the eighteenth century) vied for control 


of ports and islands - and thus of conuiicrcial profits — on 
die Iranian coast ofthc Persian Gulf. Cities were walled and 
their gates guarded and locked at night; tolls were levied on 
caravans at many points on every major road. Printing or 
lithography was not introduced into Iran until the nineteenth 
century, and literacy was strictly the domain of the 
adimnbtrative and reUgious classes. None of this appears 
seriously to have compromised the fundamental intellectual 
and cultural vitality of the region. 

The later ^lavids and the Afghan invasion 

‘Abbas’ inunediate successon, Safi and 'Abbas 11 , expanded 
his centralizing policy of convening sute lands (governed 
by qizilbashiaiiis) into crown property (administered directly 
by an overseer for the shah); this increased the royal revenue, 
but at theexpenscofexposing strategic proviiKes to rebellion 
and invasion. Under ‘Abbas II the Jews of the empire were 
required puUiciy to profess Islam. Some 100,000 are said to 
have done so, but to have remained secretly faithful to 
Judaism. Under Shah Sule>-man (1666-94) and Shah Sultan 
Husain (1694—1722) — outwardly pious, but given to drink 
anti debauchery - the influence of the imijtahids increased, 
and religious persecution was extended to Christians and 
Sunni Muslims. The lumwi and the vizier also exercised 
greater control over the shah, who paid less attention to 
affain of state. Heavier txxadon and other abuses provoked 
rebellions, and in the empire’s most distant and neglected 
colony, Afghanistan, an insurrection under Mir Vays of the 
Ghalziy Pathaiis and his son Mahmiid escalated into an 
invasion of Iran. The Safavid forces, poorly paid and 
indifferently conuiunded, collapsed; the capital, ‘Half the 
World,’ was starved into capitulation after a six-month 
blockade in 1722. 

Despite massacring Icadii^ citizens, qizilbdsh guards, and 
ail members ofthe^fivid royal family who could be found, 
‘Shah’ Mahmiid and his successor. Ashraf. were unable to 
impose their rule much beyond the capital. A funher threat 

layinaRusso-OttomanagrecmenttopartitionPcnia’s nonh- 

west provinces, following which the Ottomans seized Tabriz 
and the Russians occupied pan of the Caspian coast. The 
coimnuing popubr appeal of the Safavids was evidenced in 
the dozen or more pretenders to the throne, both genuine 
and spurious, who appeared in various provinces during the 
Afghan occupationand forlong after. One of them. Tahmasb, 
who had escaped from beleaguered Is&han. recruited an 
Afshar freebooter called Nadir-qull who had fonned his own 
army and now captured the city of Mashhad in the name of 
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ShihTahniasb [I. Within ten yeais tbs dynamic general lud 
routed and expelled both the Afghan and ilie Oitoiiun 
invaders, negotiated the Russians' withdrawal, deposed 
Tahmasb, and mounted the throne m 1736 as Nadir Shah. 

Nadir Shah Afshar 

The new dynast devoted the next decade to the iiuliiary 
conquest of northern Azerbaijan, Iraq, Afghamsian. India 
and Turkestan (Central Asia), making Mashhad the 
metropolis ofan empiteexpandingin every directionbeyond 
the boundaries of the essentially conservative ^afavid state. 
He was in fact emulating the exploits ofTimur (Tamerlane), 
the nomadic world-conqiicror of three and a half centuries 
before. To achieve this. Nadir set out to overturn virtually 
every principle of Safavid nile. Having removed, as he 
thought, the Safavid dynasty, he bullied the religious and 
secular leaders of Iran into declaring the cult of the Shl'a 
abolished and replaced by a form ofOrthodox (Sunni) Islam, 
cbefly as a ploy to obtain a truce from the sworn ideological 
enemy. Ottoman Turkey, and perhaps as a springboard to a 
greater Islamic empire. He reduced his earlier dependence 
on qisilbasit troops by recruiting regiments ofSunnr Afghans 
and Uzbeks from the lands he conquered. Bur his consunt 
campaigning imposed on all classes of society an intolerable 
burden of taxation and requisition, enforced by increasingly 
cruel punisbiient of defaulters. By 1747 rcbcUions had broken 
out everywhere in his over-e.xtcnded realms. Finally bs 
Persian. Qajar and ABhar officers, suspecting he had ordered 
bs Afghan contingent to massacre them, plucked up courage 
to murder him in his camp north-west of Mashhad. 

Nadir's huge anny and empire disintegrated. His successors 
were soon limited to the impoverished provirKcofKhutasan; 
Nadir's grandson Shihrukh Shah (ultimately deposed by the 
first Qajar ruler in 1796) was by a double irony a descend.mt 
of the S.ifavid line and for much of his 'reign' a vassal of the 
fim king of Afghamsun, Ahmad Shah Durrani. As Ahmad 
Khan, he had been commander ofNadir's Afghan contingent, 
wbeh had fought its way back to Qandahir in 1747: he 
subsequently expanded bs new realm to include much of 
the Mughal Empire in north-west India, wbch had been 
6 tally weakened by Nadir's invasion and sack of Delhi in 
> 739 - 

The enonnoiis booty Nadir had brought from India to 
Mashhad (including the Peacock Throne and the Koliinoor 
Diamond) was dissipated amoi^ bs successors and their 
clients. Manuscripts and craftsmen are also mentioned as 
being among the plunder from India, but notbng certain is 
known of their subsequent fate. ‘Aftharid dynasty' is thus a 
convement polkical term for Nadir Shah and bs successon 
in Mashhad, but bears none of the cultural connotations of 
Tiniurid' or 'Safavid.' The only new edifices attributed to 
Nadir are great numbers of kala-minar, towers in which 
severed heads or living captives were cemented as a warmng 
to others who might dare to cross bm. 


The Vaktl. Karim Khan Zand 

With Nadir's death, many of the Iranian tribal contingents 
he had incorporated in bs anny or exiled to Khurasan 
returned west to their ranges in the Zagros. In concert wth 
the pro-Safavid bureaucrats of Isfahan and the other cities of 
western Iran they expelled Nadir's garrisons. In 175 « » 


cbeftain of die Zand tribe, Karim Khan, gained control of 
rhe greater part of the old Safavid territories and ruled as 
I'dfen, 'representative' ofa nominal §afavtd shah. Under his 
wise and moderate direction, the political and economic 
centre of gravity shifted back to western central Iran, as 
Armenian andjewish refugees returned - mainly to his chosen 
capital. Shiraz - and a truncated version of the commercial 
network csiablislied in Safavid times was revived. 

Karim Khan's contribution to Iran’s cultural identity was 
different from either that of Nadir Sbah or of the Safavids; 
it was pragmatic, syncretic, and infinitely less traumatic. His 
power base was. and remained, the Iranian pastoral tribes 
(Lak. Lur and Kurd) of the Zagros, so that his rcign forms a 
secorxl. brief‘Iraban intennezzo' amid the succession of 
Turco-Mongo! dynasties that culminated in the Qajars. The 
surviving components of the qizilbJsli tribes were co-opted 
in subordinate military and provincial commands by dint of 
marriage alliances and hostages. Instead of opposing head- 
on the concept of a Safavid shah, wbch had been Nadir s 
undoing. Karim chose quietly to exorcize tbs still-potent 
spirit by maintaining a figurehead shah. Isma'il 111 , residing 
in obscurity in a small town between Sbraz (the new capital) 
and Isfthan (the old), while he bmself ruled as viceroy. 

In a tnily revolutionary move, however, Karim styled 
lumscif not vattil al-dnwla, viceroy of the state, or shah, but 
rafci/ al-ra'ayd, viceroy of the [shah’s] subjects, that is. the 
people's represenutive. Tbs title was that of a traditional 
Persian ombudsman, an appointee of the shah responsible 
for investigating and redressing iryiisticc, a post perhaps 
onginadng in pre-lslamic times and survivir^ through the 
Qajarperiod. (Throughout these three cenmries and beyond, 
the ancient ideal of the shah as personal dispenser b" justice 
prevailed, thougli never consistently implemented: Shah 
‘Abbas II. for instance, spent five days a week in court.) 
The Vakil’s religious policy likewise followed popular 
predilection. He paidlip-servicc totheSM‘a(evidendy firmly 
rootedamongboth Persians and Turks oflran, despite Nadir’s 
attempted countcr-reforinadon) but did not seek the sanction 

of the 'ulainJ or pay them the expected subsidies; on the 
other hand, he is said to have paid allowances to Sufi dervishes. 

The Safavid sliab had projected an image combining the 
divinely-ordained monarch of pre-lslamic times with 
the master ofa Sufi order, and Nadir ShSh lud petsomfied die 
tyrannical master of a secular, Mongol-stylc militaristic state 
- each a fonn ofabsolurism. Karim Khan, however, fostered 
the iitugc of the consensual tribal cbeftain, who paid pro 
forma homage to Sliah and Sb'a while actively respecting 
the diverse needs of nomad, peasant and townsman, and 
striving to reconcile them by consultation and compromise. 
It was a iimque experiment, not to be repeated. Popular 
wisdwn in Iran still views Shah 'Abbis as the greatest ruler, 
but Karim Khan as the best. 


From the Zands to the Qajars 

On the Vakil's death in 1779 bs kinsmen unleashed a 
destructive batdc for the succession, each posing in turn as 
the ru'ib, or lieutenant, of one or other of Karim’s young 
sons: neither they nor the sons bore any tide other than Wwii 
(the conventional honorific tiile for a tribal cbeftain, though 
already much devalued), demonstrating that the threadbare 
charisma of the Safavidshah was still entanj^edinthe national 
psyche. Agha Muhaiiunad Khan Qajar, who had been kept 
in comfort at Karim Khan's court as a hostage for the 
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subservience of hjs tribe, escaped to Astarabad (now called 
Guf^n) and built upQajarpowerin the north, establishing 
his capital at Tehran. He recognized that the power vacuum 
was as much symbolic as actual. In 1796. therefore, having 
eliminated his Zand rivals in b.ittle, he demonstrated his 
intent to recover the lost territories of the ^favid Empire 
by invading Georgia and sacking Tiflis, Then he returned 
via the Mu^an plain, scene of Nadir’s coronation, and there 
had himself crowned shall. Continuing finally to ArdcHl, 
ancestral home of the Safavi family, he ceremonially girded 
on the sword of the .'^lavid shahs. 

The next year he was murdered in camp by two of his 
attendants, a reprise of Nadirs end that he could hardly have 
intended; however, he had taken care to groom a successor 
(the first ruler for ccniunes to do so). The turn of the century 
saw the Qajar dynasty finnly established as an .absolute 
mcMiarchy in the Turco-Mongol steppe tracbiion. complete 
with spurious genealogies ascending to Timur .and even 
Chingiz Khan, backed by ostentatious adherence to the ShT'a 
and an alliance of convenience with the muiiidiidt - but 
within the approximate boundaries, and with the same 
nieiropoUs. as present-day Iran. 

Arts, crafts and industry 

After the t^l of Isfahan to the Afghans and the restoration 
of the Iranian capital successively at Mashhad. Shiraz and 
Tehran, the volume, continuity and quality of the wares 
produced in the royal manufactories (KSikliSiia-yi shah) 
necessarily declined. Patronage was an individual affair, so 
production was precariously tied to the fortunes and attitudes 
of particular rulen and their appointees: an army camp in 
constant motion was not the best place for painters, weavers, 
nieulworkcrs (other than swordsmiths), and especially 
architects, to ply their craft. Many artists emigrated (cf next 
sections), others followed the political centre ofgravity (ftoni 

one chronicler ofthc Zand period, himself trainedasa painter, 

we Icam of twenty-seven anists active in Shin?; about 
seventeen of these had come from Isfahan). 

Karim Khan Zand’s rule at Shiraz (1765-79) provided the 
only stable centre of reconstruction and recovery during the 
eighteenth ccnniry. The city was cmbcUislied with a fine 
mosque and a covered bazaar (both named for the Vakil), a 
dffSii-khaiia or audience hall and a ciudel (<j^, forming the 
four sides of an open square similar to (though uiuUcr than) 
the Royal Square at Isfahan (see Plates 90 and 91). These, 
and many of the Vakil's other additions to his capital 
(caravanserais, bath-houses and gardens) are still standing. 
Paintings of Karim and his courtien on the frieze ofa garden 
pavilion (see Plate 9a) and elsewhere show the influence of 
European charaaerization and perspective, which had been 
creeping into Persian ponraitureand^nrr painting since the 
high ^favid period. 

The manufactures of Iranian cities in posi-Safavid times 
were somewhat less at tlic mercy of the recum-nt anarchy, 
though production fluctuated. Kaslun retained its reputation 
for silk (still Iran’s main expon) and carpets; Qazvln, Qum 
and Shitaz. which produced sword bbdes. musket barrels and 
the like, and Kerman, which manufactured gunpowder 
andnuichlocks, nuy even have prosperedduringthe troubles. 
Shiraz under the Zands produced particularly fine glassware 
and wine; it was also the chief temiinus. via its Gulf pon of 
Bushire, ofa revived nuritime trade with India. Armenian 
and European merchants - especially Britain’s East India 


Company, represented at Bushire and Basra - were also 
encouraged to revive the networks they had esublished in 
Safavid times. By the turn of the century, European 
manufactured goods and textiles were beginning to enter 
Iran both from the Gulf and from Russia in the north. 

Religion and popular culture 

Perhaps the most significant long-tctm aspect of the Safavid 
imposition of state ShlTsm on Iran, and of the country's 
consequent sclf-idcntiftcadon in teniis of opposition to its 
mainly Sunni ncighboun, was the hardening of ideological 
andcnlniral frontiers between, on the oncsi^. Iran, and on 
the other, the Ottoman Empire, the Uzbek Khanates of 
Central Asia and their Iranian (Tajik) subjects. This divorce 
was to be finalized politically in die iiinetceiidi century with 
the help ofBrirish and Russian imperialism. Najafand Karbala, 
ill Iraq, have remained the international centres ofShlT cult 
and learning, but Qum and Mashhad - the latter especially 
fostered by the ^favids as an alternative to die shrines in 
Ottoman-occupied Iraq - became the foci of a peculiarly 
Iranian ideology and its priesthood; eii revanche. Bukhara 
evolved into a bastion of strict Sunni orthodoxy. The 
alicnadon andlossofvassal states in Afghanisunaiid Christian 
Gcoigia and Armenia accelerated this trend. By the end of 
the eighteenth century there was considerably less of die 
two-way intellectual traffic among penianized Muslims of 
Western Asia that had mitigated the ravages of the Turk and 
Mongol migrations; at best, it was commuted to a one-way 
emigration from Iran. This was to become more pronounced 
in subsequent centuries, when dissident Iranian clerics and 
intelleciuals ftequendy fled for refuge — or weie deported — 
to Ottoman Iraq or even Istanbul. 

Several techniques of Safavid religious propaganda have 
assimilated to the vernacular lore and literature of today's 
Iran. RaivzakhivaiiT. the cathartic recital of the martyrdom 
of the Imam Husain at Karbala that is performed to la^c 
and emotional audiences every month of Muharram, 
originates in readirtgs from the first comprehensive Persian 
niattyiology. the Rdu'zar al-ShuhadJ' ('Garden of the 
Marty rs’): written in 1502, one year after the accession of 
-Sliah Ismail, the work became an indispensable tool of 
conversion. A related ritual, i.i'eiya- the verse passion play 
of the Karbala tragedy - is not documented in full dramatic 
fomi before the uini ofchecentury. but it evidently evolved 
from the allusive ’thrones’ (similar to carnival floats) that 
were carried during Muharram processions in Safavid Iran. 
(The word la'riya. though Arabic in origin, is ofTurkish 
not Persian provenance; and in Muharram processions in 

hidL-i.introducedbyeiiiigraiicsaiidrcfugcesfrompost-Safavid 

Iran, a similar ’static'sugc can be seen in which M'ziyn refers 
to the replica of the martyr’s tomb borne in procession.) 

Certain folk legends ofSafavid hagiographical provenance 
that .arc still in the repertoiresof professional storyteDcrsshow 
cleat signs of having been modified to endow the Imams 
with the qualities and exploits of pre-lslamic Iranian 
champions: thus the infant All is said to have strangled a 
dr^n sent by a hostile sorcerer to kill him in his cradle (cf. 
Rustam as a toddler clubbing an elephant in rut; Hercules 
strangling serpents in his cradle). Tales from the national 
epic. especiaUy in its classic versified form, the Shdlwdma of 
FifdawsI, and legends of the Shl’T Imams 'AH and Husain, 
were both popular fonns of public entertainment in Safavicl 
times and after. 
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Language and literature 

Just as the Arab evangelists of Isbm exerted a strong influence 
on the Persian language, so did the Turkish-speaking 
evangelists of Wiiifl-'.^s/wnShrisni. From the^favideraon. 
Persian - as the intern-ntional literary language of eastern 
Isbni — preserved its status in the court literauirc of the 
Ottonuns. Uzbeks and Indo-Muslinu; Turkish in Iran - as 
die vernacular ofan increasingly powerful and mobile elite 
and their clients — became more prevalent, especially in the 
capital. Thus the ‘Turkish' sultan Selim composed verses in 
Persian. whJe his contemporary the 'Persian' Shah Isina'il 
composed them in Turkish; a ceremonial ‘lofty portal’ in 
Istanbul was called the BJI’-i ‘Alf (Persun syntax), while its 
equivalent at Isfahan was called the 'Ah' QJpii (Turkish 
syntax); and from the time of Nadir Shah on. the title sliifh 
was appended >ifrcr the name of Persian monarchs (as was 
BHfi.r'piince’) in accordance with Turkish syntax, whereas 
up to the Safavids it h.id preceded the name, in accordance 
uith Persian syntax. The trend continued into Q^ar times, 
when fcUow-tribesnien and Turks from Azerbaijan flocked 
to the growing metropolis of Tehran. 

In other ways, too, the culnirally robust and self-conscious 
Iran erf' ci ioo-tSoo seems to have sumiountcd the pobtical 
and economic disasters ofthis fonnative period by synthesizing 
elements of long-established high, or court, culture with 
elements of low. or vcmacubr, culture (cf. w'z/yii above). 
Before the ideolo^eal frontiers sobdified, a vital Turco-Pcouii 
popubr culture of the ^favid territories had left its mark 
throughout the region and be^'ond. The ‘as/iiij (‘lovelorn’), 
a wandering ininsircl of Azerbaijan and eastern Anatolia who 
sang lyrics oflovc and world-weariness, romantic and heroic 
ballads, had his repenoire enhanced by Persun and Islamic 
btetary motifs during this period and expanded his purview, 
by way of the Safavid-dominated court of Georgia, into 
Amicnian literature (Sayat Nova, eighteenth-century 
Armenian aslwgli, and Afik Veysel, in twentieth-century 
Turkey, are celebrated exemplars ofthe^irr). 

The political dangers and economic privations of the 
Safavid, Afghan and Afshirid period drove thousands of 
Iranbn scholats, writen. sufis and ‘ulania to emigrate. The 
exile of choice was India, where peisianized Muslim nilers 
at Delhi, in the Deccan, and Bengal, provided rcftige and 

employmcnt:thc Mughal emperor Akbar (1556-1605)18 said 

to have had fifty-one poets from Iran at hb court. Among 
the best-known later refugees were Muh.iiiunad Husain 
Tabriz:, svho produced the important Fenian dictionary 
Buf/wn-i Qaii' at Hyderabad in 165;; and the poet Sheikh 
Muhaiiunad ‘Ali Hazin. author of a historically valuable 
autobiography, who left Iran in 1734 and died at Benares in 
1766. Several of the histories of Iran in this period were 
written in India by rcfiigces. Such exUes.as weU as the ^sifhJsh 
troops and Persian secretaries of Nadir's entourage on his 
Indun campaign, contributed to the ongoing penianization 
of the Musbm cultures of northern and central India. 


In Iran, the Sa&vid monarchs and their successors were 
almost ail indifferent to the traditional poetry of court 
panegyric. This prompted a shift in^^nr«. Encomium (and 
even more so, elegy) of the Imams was more acceptable, 
and some of the best of this (by poets such as Muhtashani 
and Hatif) was cast in novel strophic forms contrasting 
with the monorhyines and couplets of the traditional^'irrs. 
Poets who pursued secular themes eschewed the panegyric 
ode (^asi'ifii) in favour of the lyric gliazal and a variety of 
shorter forms, and if their fonns and themes were 
traditional, their style was innovative. Both in Iran and 
India (and especially among emigre poets such as Sa’ib and 
Naziri) there evolved .in exuberance of artifice, an almost 
surrealistic delight in imaginatively Justifying the 

juxiapositionofincongruent images, anovclty of expression 

that did not balk at colloquialisms, known as sM-i HiiiJf 
'the Indian style'. 

This was also the age of inventive occasional verse: the 
/MM'itiiiwif or bterary riddle, the fJrfWi or chronogram (in 
which 1 date is adduced through the numerical values of 
letters and words), and the witty epigram, which could be 
composed and deciphered not only by professional poetsbui 
by anyone with a little tradirional learning. One such highly 
st^ized ^tire. in which this vcrnacularization of high culture 
is well exemplified, is the shahr-dsliub (‘public nuisance’), 
which alludes coyly to the sexual aaiactiveness of a manual 
worket or bazaar craftsman or his apprentice by reference 
to his work or his took; for example: 

The fcU-niakcr spurns my heartfelt supplication. 

As with his toe he rolb his mats in the dusi. 

(Keyvani, 1982) 
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ARMENIA 


Parouir M. Mouradian 


ARMENIA 

Thccthno-polirical«iuation inthcTramcaucasiancountries. 
and in the first instance in Amicnia, was predetermined by 
the growing military confrontation between Safavid Iran and 
the Ottoman sultans (Anon, 1972; Dedeyan, 1982). 
Tiansfwnied into an arena for the never-ending wars between 
these two powers, and lacking a governing body capable of 
laying down the law throughout Annenia, the country was 
threatened with political, economic and ethno-cultural 
decline. In order to deprive their adversaries of economic 
and strategic potential and secure the services of new 
producers of goods, the warring powers deported craftsmen, 
merchants and famien to regions for distant from their own 
country, frequently depopulating cities and large villages, as 
was the case under Shah ’Abbas I. in the early part of the 
sevententh century, Annenia’s traditional possession and use 
of the land were hirther broken down by the influx of tribes 
of nomadic stock-breeden, who were protected by the 
qizilbashs. The disproportionate taxes levied by these 
newcomers, the sale of prisoners as sbves, the obligation to 
abjure their faith and other circumstances constrained whole 
conmiumties of Armenians to emigrate to different countries 
(Georgia, Russia, Poland. India, Holland, and so on), where 
they formed closely knit ethno-religious communities which 
retained all the aspects of national and cultural life (the 
esiablishhieiit of centres of worship and schools, scriptoria, 
printing works, craft and trading associations, and so on). 

Both before and after the peace treaty concluded in 16J9 
between Iran and Turkey, the Amicnian Church was in a 
situation of relative economic independence and the local 
feudal lords frequently entrusted their family esutes to it. 
thereby becoming parciis-ters (nobles with an ecclesiasricai 
rank). With regard to the political situation, the mien of 
Armenia’s mountainous regions (Artzakh, Guclakouni. 
Moks. Karine , . .) retained their rights. As it was the sole 
institution recognized by all Aimeiiians. the catholicate of 
Etchniiadzine abo assumed the funaions of a national 

govemingbody.Twofacion, that is the presence ofArmciiiaii 

communities in the Western European coururies, and the 
activities of Catholic missionanes in Amicnia itself, as well 
as in the Amicnian Diaspora, contnbuted to the establishment 


of regular contacts and diplomatic relations between 
Etchmiadziiic. the catholicaics of Aghtaniar, Gandzassar and 
Sis, the patriarchates of Constantinople andjemsalein on the 
one hand and on the other, the European nations and in 
particular the Pope in Romc. 

The Armenians' situation changed at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when they were seckinga way of freeing 
Armenia and restoring its sovereignty, in accor^nce with 
the programmes of Israel On and, a little later, of Hovsep 
Emine {Hovhannissjan. 1959). The projects of Peter I and 
Catherine II appeared reaUstic. and the Annenians did all 
they could to help set up the Russian mission (the cailiolicos 
of Eichmiadzine and Gandzassar, the Meliks of Artzakh. the 
Lazarev family and Hovsep Argouiian in Russia, the 
Chahatnirian family in India). A draft treaty was prepared in 
1783- hut the idea of a protectorate was soon afterwards 
replaced by tsarist Russia’s plan to conquer Transcaucasia, 
including eastern Armenia, which it did within a short space 
of lime. 

Deqiite the political and social vicissitudes of sixteenth 
and scvemcenth-century Armenian history, awareness of its 
national, ethno-cultural identity was sustained by the vast 
cultural heritage of the preceding period and by the operation 
ofeentres both within and outside thecouniry. which created 
new monuments to its nuterul and spiritual culture. 

Historiography 

Sixteenth-century Aniienian historic^aphy mainly consists 
of colophons placed at the end of manuscripts and brief 
chromcles (Hacopian, 1951, 1956), The authots of the end 
ofilicceiuury include Simeon Aparantsi, who wrote a history 
in verse fomi of the houses of the Mamikonians and the 
Pahlavounis. There were several eminent seventeenth- 
century histonographets (Grigor Daraiiaghtsi (Kamakhetsi) 

(i576-i643)(Daranaglitsi.i9i5).ArakelDavrijetsi(whodied 

in 1670) (dc Tabriz. 1896) andZakaria Kaiukertsi (1627-99) 
(prosset, 1876)). who gave eyewitness accounK of the events 
they desenbed. With regard to the importance of Armenian 
sources for the history of other peoples, mention should be 
made of Vie History ef the War ef Khotyn by Hovhannes 
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Kaiiicnciu (1627), a number of works by Eremic 
Keiiiourdjiaii (1637-^15) on the hisiory ofTurkey and Istanbul 
and in particubr. his Joiinuil for the yean 1648-62. A vast 
geographical territory, its highways and trading centres and 
the different types of taxes and currency are described in the 
J^>^lnla^ ofZakana Aguiiletsi (1630-91) and in the/Im'iii/fs 
Bivt for the years i682-<i2 of Hovhannes Djoughaetsi, who 
had travelled to the countries of the Onent (Iran. India. 
Nepal and Tibet). Additional historical iiutcrial on trading 
relations and the voyages of Anncnian merchants is provided 
by several valuable 'travel journals’, in particular those of 
Sarkis Ereiz, who visitedSpain and Pomigal in the sixteenth 
century. Pirzada Ghapanisi. who travelled to Poland, Italy, 
France. Spain. England. Denmark and Sweden in the 
seventeenth century, Hovhannes Aghtamansi (who travelled 
to Ethiopia), Khatchatoiir K.ifactsi (Crimea) and Augustin 
Dadjetsi (Russia. Poland, Gennany, Spain, Italy and Iran). 
Great powers of observation and an attention to detail 
charactenae the by Simeon Lchatsi, who spent twelve 

years, starting in 1604. visiting countries in both East and 
West (Lchatsi, 1936). An outstanding topographical and 
historico'gcographical document b the Dficriplioii of Upper 
Ariioiut (that IS the vilayet of Erzerum) by Hacop Kametsi 
(1622-62)-Eighteenth-century historico-geographical works 
are also rich and varied The Turkish-Iranian wars in 
Transcaucasia during the first thirty years of the eighteenth 
century are described by Abraham F.revantsi and Essaie 
Hassan-Djalaliantz. Abraham Kreiatsi's work deals with the 
history of the period of Nadir Shah, that of Khatchatour 
Djoiighaetsi with the Hhloiy 0/ ilit Persimu. The eatliolieos 
Simeon Erevanui (1763-80) was led to draw up a list of the 
sources dealing with the history of the catholicate's esutes; 
Pcttosdi Satkb Cuilanentz describes the Afghan-lranian wars 
of the beginning of the century Ghoukas Sebastaisi took a 
keen interest in the ss-ats of liberation waged by David Beg 
{1722-30), .ind Mowes Baghramian of India lays down the 
ideological principles of the national liberation movement 
(Madras, : 773 )- 

Tliis series ofhistoriographical works ends with the Histoiy 
o/Amiaiia by Mikael Tchamtehian, a Venetian mekhiurist; 
this is a standard reference work in three volumes (Vol, I - 
1784, Vol. II - 1785. Vol. Ill - I 7 fi< 5 ). 


Literature 

The characteristic feature ofsixtecndi to eighteenth-century 
Uteraiurc was the prevalence ofsecular themes. Ecclesiastical 
literature (hymnography, hagiography, dogmatics, excgetics) 
continued to be written in ancient Annenian, the literary 
bnguage. whereas Middle Armenian, the spoken tongue. 

was uscdforlyric poetry, fablcs.pa tables andstorics. Alongside 

the work of rccognitcd poets (Grigoris Aghtamartsi. 
Koutchak. Hovassap Sebastatsi. Minas. Stepanos and Hacop 
Tokhatsi. Khatchgrouz Kafaetsi, Martiros Krimetsi, David 
Saladzortsi, Dpir). the poetry of the asliugh ('asbiq). or 
improvising troubadour (Eghaz Hovnaun. Sayat-Nova. and 
JO on) (Sahakian. 1961. 1985-7) of place. The 

most popular geuirs included the haytcncs (or ‘Amicman 
songs'), which were remarkable for their stylistic restraint, 
their imagery and in particubr their fonnal perfection. The 
most prevalent prosejjoncs were the traditional ones (parables, 
stories and romances), but they werecnhancedby ilieaddiuon 
of topical themes. Poetry was extremely vaned. written to 
glonfy heroic exploits, dramatize historical tragedies or relate 


dbcussions of a philosoplucal nature. The most popular 
translated or transposed works included the Gifni and 
the romance Parts and licmid. One of the prevailing themes 
in folklore was the nusulgia of the paudoukhi (wandering 
exile) driven out from his native land A typical example of 
this type of song is ‘Ktoiink', which remains as popubr as 
ever, even today. National variants of Eastern romances or 
stones (Persian, Arab, Kurd or Turkish) occupy a special 
pbee in sixteenth to eighteenth-century literature. The 
popuUrizatiun of literary works was considerably fiitthered 
by the cstabibhiiient of Amicman printing woiks during the 
first decades of the sixteenili century (1512) in different 
European and Asian cities (Venice, Rome, Amsterdam. 
Constantinople, Leghorn, Levov, Etchmiadzine, Newjiilfa. 
Madras and Saint Petersburg. The first Amieman printers 
included Hacop Meghapart, Abgar Tokhatcisi, Voscan 
Erevantsi, and Matlieos and Ghoukas Vanadetsi, some of 
whom commissioned European ironmasters and engravers 
(Robert Grangeiu in France, Antonio Bertoli in Italy, 
Christophe van Sigem in the Netherbnds) to produce the 
matrices and illustrations for their books. These eady printed 
works include not only hymn-books, songfiooks and psalters, 
but also a Bible (1666). the History Armenia by Movses 
Khorenatsi (1695) and the Universal Map of the World 
(Amsterdam, 1695) (Kostanian ciai, 1988). 


Art and architecture 

Extensive town-planning projects (Van, Kars, Baghech, 
Moiich, Karine, Erzynka. Erevan) were undcruken as a result 
ofthe changing political and economic situation. The growth 
of trade made it necessary to repair bridges and build new 
ones (Achtarak — 1664, Erevan — 1679. Ochakan — 1778). 
During the golden age, pbces of worship had narthexes or 
steeples (Etchmiadzine, Ajrfiumar), and were surrounded by 
walls that nude them resemble fortresses. Among the 
monuments erected in the countryside at that period, the 
monastery of Moiighni and the churches of Kliorvirap and 
Choghakat bear the seal of originality. Religious arcliitccmrc 
mainly consisted of domed buildings and basilicas. The Great 
HenmtageofSiounik was founded in the yeais j6o8 — to. and 
the complexes of Lim and Ktoutz a short while bter. The 
most remarkaHe examples ofeivil architecture are the pabces 
ofthe Meliks of Artzakh (Hasratian. 1985, pp. 103-29). With 
n^rd to commemorative architecture, the sixteenth century 
is bmous for the khatchkars (stone crosses) of Jiilfa, and the 
seventeenth for those of Noiatotiik. The cultural revival ako 
spread to the illumination ofmanuscripts (Hacop DJou^iaetsi 
in the seventeenth century), tapestry-making, carving and 
even frescoes (Mikouz. Minas, Hovnatan) (Stepanian. 1985. 
Ghazarian. 1985) (see Plates 87,88. 93 -fi) Amienian painters 
were popular inTurkey, Iran, Russia andGeoigia.Thcartistic 
heritage of Bogdan Saltanov (seventeenth century) con¬ 
siderably influenced the development of Russian painting. 


Science 

Contaas with the European countnes also influenced the 
development of the scientific disciplines. With regard to 
medicine. Hovassap. Doiimat and Assar Sebastatsi carried on 
the traditions of Amirdovbt. especblly in pharmacology and 
anatomy. (For a list of sources anil works on the hisiory of 
science see Anon, 1972, pp. 470-91) The practice and work 
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of cightccnch-criuury’ doctors-cTim-bounists such as Petros 
Kalantarian, Hovakini Ogouloukhian and Siepanos 
Cliahiinianian were characterired by the complete mastery 
and application of European methods. The boimdary 
between chemistry and alchemy was still blurred, though 
here also break-throughs were achieved. In addition to the 
original cosniographic work of Isaac Djoughaetsi. the 
translation of Cosmi’grophy by Pierre Appien (1621) 
demonstrates the practical interest shown in cosmography. 
The achievements of the Amu nian school ofmatheniatics. 
astrology and parallel disciplines were reconled in Avetik 
Tigranakertsi $ works between the yean 1684 and 1719. As 
regards the history of 2oolog>-. the treatise on the Hisiory ./ 
MumJs, wild lifttsu. birds, fish - . i'h land and sea (i6ii> by 
Abraham Polsetsi is an outstanding piece of work. 

Trade 

Active Amicuian communities in East and West in tlie 
si-stcenth to eighteenth centuries pbyed a remarkable role 
m internation^ trade and also in dipionvuic and cultural 
rebtions. Some of them, such as the Armenian coimnunity 
in Isfahan (Newjulla, Iran) were granted a specbl tax-free 
trading status which fostered a lively trade in goods between 
Europe (Italy. Portugal. Poland and Russia) and Asia (Turkey. 
Iran. Afghaniaan, China .md India). The decree issued iii 
1617 by Shah Abbas I bestowed on the Annenian merchants 
of Iran the privilege of the through trade in silk while the 
East India Company recognized their equal rights in 
inicmational trade (ifi88). The ptilitical situation changed 
abruptly at the beginning of the eighteenth century and the 
Annenian merchants emigrated to other countries (Indu. 
Turkey. Russia and Egypt).' A considerable proportion of 
the Annenuns of Isbhan emigrated to India, where they 
fonned a brge and viable ethno-cultural, commercial and 
industrial community in Madras. This community, which 
was in close contaa with Russia and Georgia, developed 
the idea of the restoration of Amienian sovereignty in the 
shape of a parliamenury republic ruled over by a monarch 
(plan of 1783). (Seth, 1895. 1906: Abrahamian. 1968.) 

Such, bnefly, was the contribiition of Anncnji and the 
Armenians to the history of the scientific and cultural 
dcvelopniciH of huiiunity. 


NOTE 

I See the bibliography of works on the history of the 
Annenun conuiiunity of Isfahan in DoeumenU of Atchilcatm 
-it Kor-Djulfi. 1992. pp. 21-2. Venice. 
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GEORGIA 


The late Akaky Surguladze 


GEORGIAN CULTURE 

As far back as the eleventh Or twelfth century- Georgia's was 
a highly developed feudal society. The constant incursions 
of invaders whose social and cultural development was 
considerably inferior arrested what would have been the 
nonnal course of its evolution, and it lagged behind the 
advanced countries of Western Europe by two centuries 
before experiencing anew a period of growth. 

For centuries the Mongols ravaged and plundered the 
councr>'. The people fled to the inounuins. deserting the 
towns and villages, and the cultural centres died. At the turn 
ofthe fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Georgia was attacked 
several times by the hordes ol Tanicriane, who mined the 
economy and culture ofthe country. From the second halt 
of the fifteenth century onwards, after the capture of 
Constantinople, the country was entirely surrounded by 
enemies, and the Turks - once they had seized control of 
the Black Sea - took over the roads linking Geoigia to the 
West. Matters got more complicated from the sixteenth 
century on. when Georgia was divided in two spheres of 
influence between the Turks and the Iranians. The 
seventeenth century brought to an end the period of the 
country’s dismemberment into different kingdoms or 
principalities that were often opposed to one another and 
appealed for help to enemies from abroad. The feudal system 
(saiauado) had completely broken down the country s 
economic unity. Perpetual foreign incursions, internal 
struggles between feudal lords, the existence of numerous 
trade barriers and. above all. the destmetion ofall the resources 
ofthe country's economic life could not but adversely afiect 

the development of crafts, commerce.agncultureand culture. 

In the mid-sevcntcciith century, after a long period of 
social ‘^aciation’ and the stagnation of productive activity, 
Geo^an culture gradually revived. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries constituted what is known as the 
'renaissance period' (not to be confused with the European 
Renaissance), which was triggered offmainlyby a new social 
class, the middle ebss. since at tlut time no new ebss in 
Georgia entered the social arena with the intention of 
becoming prcdoimnant. In fact, this renaissance tended to 
eliminate oriental influence and allowed the traditions of 
Georgbii culture of the classic age to flourish. Georgian 
culture of the period was iiurkcd by the wish to fight for 
the re-estahlishment ofa united and indivisible Georgia. In 
literature, national themes gained in imporuncc. ncw^irrs 
became established, secular literature became ptcdoiiunant. 
a democratic spirit surted manifesting itself in both style and 
ideas, and literary links were forged with nearby countries. 


At the end of the seventeenth century lutional culture 
found aiiactivc champion in King Archil, whose poems and 
political convictions contributed to the development of 
patriotic themes in both social thought and literature. 

Patrioiic fervour also underby the works of poets such as 
Tcinuiadze I and Yossif Tbileli. This period was also 
characterized by a revival of feudal rights and development 
m the field of medicine and in several branches of art. A 
luulotude of vestiges of the art of the period can be seen. 

The architecture ofmonuments. gold-work and murals were 

of paramount importance; there was a revival of interest in 
decorative sculpture, which had sunk into oblivion after the 
eleventh century. At the same time, manusenpes, many of 
which have survived to this day, displayed very ebborate 
calligraphy, and books were embellished with many 
minbeures. 

The political ideas prevalent in Europe and Russia had 
coiwidcrable influence on the development of Georgian 
culture in die seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. As the 
renowned Georgian historian I- A. Dzavakhishvili pointed 
out, 

whatan exceptional epoque it was* In the face ofsuch unstinting 
and persistent work, oriented in the same direction and drawing 
its essence from a nch and profound source, it would be apt to 

tenmhi$pcriisdofC:corgUnlkcraiurc‘eTK>-ck>pcdic'.Theunique 

aim ofall the great minds of this period was to reap the fruits of 
the centuries-^d ers-ative work ofthe t'.corpan people, study 
them and pass on to ptisicrity a variety of polished works and 
skills. It svas the great and unforgettable King Vakhtang who 
directed and inspired this great endeavour. 

Three important thinkers and men of action dominated 
the political and ideological movement and culture in the 
first half of the eighteenth century - King Vakhuiig VI. 

Sulkhan-SabaOrbebaniandVakhushti Bagration. Vakhung's 

contribution to civilization was, above all, connected with 
the creation ofthe first Georgian printing-works soon after 
the first book in Georgian printed in Russia. Dafitni 
(Anthology of Hymns), was published in Moscow in 170J. 
thanks to the eflforts of his uncle. Archil II. TheTiflis printing- 
works, which was in operation for only four years, produced 
both secular and religious books; but the most important 
event in the cultural life of the Georgian people svas the 
publication of Shota Rusuveli's poem 'The Knight in the 
Tiger’s Skin' (or the Leopard s' or 'Panther’s' Skin) in 1712 
In his critical analysis of the poem. Vakhtang bid the 
foundations of what was to become a veritable scientific 
exegesis. We also owe him the outsunding critical 
intetpreution of the Georgbn manuscript ‘Life of Karti. 
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A 'conuiiission of scholars’ created by liini and headed by 
Beri Egnatashvili dcsoted itself to a methodical study of the 
manuscript, supplemented it with new facts and sources, and 
covered the hbtoryofCeot^ in thefoiirccnturies following 
the teign ofGeoi^e the Magnificent in the fourteenth century, 
Vakhtang was also the author of a ’code of laws', and his 
poetic works are deeply imbued with his ardent wish to 
reinforce the patriotic spirit of the people and bring about 
the unification of the strife-riven country. 

From the second lialfofthc eighteenth century onwards, 
especially after the centralization measures carried out by 
Irakli II. the situation became even more favourable to the 
blossoiningofthe Georgian culture. Twoscininaries, in Tiflis 
Teiavi, taught - apart from theology — philosophy, 
niaihcniatics, physics, logic and the Georgian language. The 
printing of books, especially teaching nianiials, vs-as 
recommenced. The leader of the enlightenment inovcnieiu 
was the patriarch loan Bagration, a great philosopher and 
philologist of the times. At Tiflis there were some well- 
stocked libraries such as those of Bagration, the patriarch 
Antonc Baratashvili and others wlio in their writings 
advocated the restoration of the Georgian State with the 
help of Russia and Western Europe. 

The heights attained by Georgi.m culture were due largely 
to the Georgian colony ofMoscow, founded by King Archil. 
In 1714 Vakhtang VI moved to Moscow with his court, and 
from then on it became an important centre for creative 
aciisnty where scholars discussed contemporary Russian and 
European science and culture. The best works - which could 
be useful to the fatherland — were translated and sent to 
Georgia. In western Georgia the principal centre of 
civilization was Gelati. 

The foremost exponent of Georgian literature in this 
period was David Guramishvili. He was, adniinedly. separated 
from liis fatherland very early on and never went back, but 
Georgia remained close to his heart, and no other writer felt 
Its misfortunes more deeply than he did. His literary work, 
which was in keeping with the rich traditions of twelfth- 
century Georgian poetry, in turn paved the way for new 
fomis. Among the other major figures in Georgian poetry 
were Teniuradze II, VissarionGabashvili (Besiki) Saat Nova. 
In the Georgian colony ofMoscow it was weU-knownfigures 
like Dm. Saakadzi, G. Gclovani, M. Baratashvili, E. 
Tiirkcsumshvili. D. Dzavakhishvili, V. and D. Orbeliani. 
O. Kobulashvili. .M. Guninushvili and I. Glashadzc who did 
most to promote national culture. 

The second halfofthe eighteenth century was marked by 
an increasingly pronounced interest in science. As translations 
of foreign works became available Georgian society began 
to have access to the scientific knowledge oftlic entire world. 
The people were especially interested in the scientific study 
of all that concerned their country. In Georgian history the 
abundant work of Papuiia Orbeliani. Oman Khcrkheiilidze 
and Seknia Chkheidze continued the work of Vakhtang VI 
and Vakhiishti Bagration. This period also witnessed the 
renewal of Georgian theatre and a sort of ’awakening’ in 
architecture, with intense construction and restoration 
activity. Among the most remarkable examples of this are 
the city of Signachi and its surrounding wall, the Teiavi 
citadel and palace, the tower of Queen Daredzan in Tiflis 
and the Kolagiri fortress, but it cannot be denied that the ait 


and architectutc of tlie eiglueeiith century lacked the 
splendour and elegance offonii of the ‘classic’ feudal age. 

The hostile Islamic world, although it surrounded the 
country, was unable to destroy the Christian fundament of 
Ceorpan culture. The Georgian writers of the period were 
liigldy influenced by J’ersian literature, but they did not lose 
their patriotic fervour. Persian and Turkish customs gained 
a foothold only in the aristocratic milieu, while the masses 
carefiiUy conserved the old national traditions. The main 
centres of instruction for the younger generation condniied 
to be monasteries and churches, where they were taught to 
read and write, copy and multiply literary works and create 
new works. The number of Italian Catholic missinn.iries 
increased, and they founded centres of Western cuhuie in 
Georgian cities and attracted a part of the Gco^an youth 
to the cities. 

The standard and character of Geo^an culture arc clearly 
revealed by Geo^an folklore (poems, talcs and legends). 
Particular mention should bo made of poetry, which 
conciimed to have exceptional artistic value and a wide range 
of themes. (Some examples are ‘The Ballad of the Tiger and 
the Young .Man’. ’The World at Twilight’ and ‘The 
Adolescent of Tavpara’.) It was Georgian poetry that 
established the basic principle of the Georgian people: ’What 
animosity dmroys, love restores’. In spite ofbeingsurrounded 
by enemies. Georgian culture was far from being isolated: 
by vimie of its location on the Silk Road, Georgia had 
coniaas with the countries of the East and the West. The 
Georgians learnt Persian and Turkish, familiarized themselves 
with the culture of Persia and Turkey, and adopted aU that 
was acceptable to them. The propensity- was for Western 
culture, which had previously been borrowed from 
Byzantium and was more in keeping with the Christian 
nature ofGcoigian culture. A fine example of the union and 
mutual enrichment of different cultures was Tbilisi, where 
the Gco^ns lived peacefiiUy side by side with Armenians, 
Hebrews and Catholics and other foreigners, .Mosques and 
synagogueswereconstructed beside Georgian churches. The 
blending ofdiffcrcnt culiurcs gave Tbilisi’s culture a singular 
character, which was remarked on in the notes of foreicn 
travcllcn. 

From thesixiecnth to theeightecnth centurysocial thought 
in Georgia was turbulent and preoccupied, above all, witli 
foe search for pohiical orienution. Its persistent effom to 
join Western Europe being in vain, Georgia increasingly 
turned to its Christian nciglibour in the north and signed a 
treaty with Russia in 17S J. Bm very early in foe nineteenth 
century the Tsar, disregarding the agreement made, hastened 
to deprive Georgia of ns sovereignty and annexed it. 
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CENTRAL ASIA 


Galina A. Pugachenkova 


After the niin of the Tiniurid dynasty on the eve of the 
sixteenth century vast region of Central Asia stretching from 
the Caspian Sea to the E^aniirs. from Ainu Darya to the Tien 
Shan mountain ranges was mainly inpossession of the Uzbek 
Khanates. In the sixteenth century the dynasty of the 
Shaibanids was ruling there, in the seventeentliandbeginning 
of the eighteenth, the Astarkharuds. In the sixteenth century 
Khwarazni formed the Khiva Kh.niate. The territories of 
contemporary Turkmenistan were conquered by the U^k 
khans and Persian Shahs, the region of Tien Shan and 
Scmirech’ie including in Mughalistan the steppe-state. The 
structure of the popubtion was mixed and heterogeneous, 
but primary zones of dwelling of the main ethnic groups: 
Uzbeks, Tajiks, Turkmens, Qaraqalpaqs (Kacakalpaks). 
Qirgiz (Kirghiz) and Qazaqs (Kazakhs), were already fixed. 

The entire period has been marked by non-stop wars, 
conquests and losses of territories, internecine dissensions in 
the ruling ebsses, and rivalry of independent princes, leaders 
ofkins and tribes. The decline ofthc economy became more 
serious after the opening of the Great Sea Routes, when the 
old caravan roads lost their importance and ties with the 
West were broken. 

The role of Muslim clcigy was becoming increasingly 
important in the State development with which khans and 
independent rulers had to reckon. At the same time the 
ideology of Isbm in the forms of orthodox Sunnism 
pemieated all aspects of modes of life and culture. 

Thc time of Shaibanids and first Astatkhanids was marked 
by some cultural progress, but at the beginning of the second 
half of the seventeenth century culture experienced a 
recession and the eighteenth century was marked by crises 
in every sphere - social, economic and cultural. As before, 
the culture of Central Asia in the sixteenth-seventeenth 
centuries had been developing in different levels. It was 
concentrated at the courts of the rulers in higher society, it 
was developing among the urban middle class in the town, 
while its traditional fomis were suunclily preserved in the 
countryside and among the cattle-breeding tribes of the 
steppes. But the main centres of cultural achievements were 
still in the big cities - the capital Bukhara, Samarkand, 
Tashkent. Khojand, Andijan, Hisar, KhTva and some others. 

Bukhira retained its position as the leading centre of 
literature and sciences - an author of the second half of the 
sixteenth century names zso writers and cultural workers 
there. But learning in comparison with the previous century 
underwent a period of slump. The growing dictates ofMuslim 
clergy over social life confined philosophic thought within 


a theological framework, astronomy was replaced by 
horoscope casting, pure mathematics was replaced by 
utilitarian abiis such as surveying. The only sphere in which 
practical needs were combined with the development 
of scientific knowledge was medicine; medical and 
phannacological books were rewritten and improved and 
hospital was built in Bukhara, where there was a rich medical 
library and doctors were trained. 

Patronage of the arts was still considered the duty ofrulen. 
At the courts ofBukhara, Samarkand. Shahrukhlya (and bter 
in Khiva) there were circles of poets and scholars, musicians 
and wits who were invited by their masters to majlises, 
accompanied by lively talks, drinking and revels. 

The literature of that epoch was marked by appearance 
of new and sometimes distinguished names. Besides poetry 
and prose fictions there were also historical works. Almost 
every ItIijh had his personal well-educated secretary-niMm/if 
whose duty wa.s writing chronicles of the reign. Written in 
high-flown style, sometimes including poetry and complex 
metaphors, they still contain precious historical infomution. 
They include the Shaitianf-nama by Muhammad Salih, 
MihmiJn-imnui-i BukImrShy Fazallah ibn Ruzbahan l^ahanT, 
two other ‘shaibaniads’ - by the poets BannaT and ShadI, 
■Abdullab-nSma and Sliaraf-ndiUii-i Slidiu by Hafiz TanTsh 
Bukhari, hiislory Suhhan qiilT Kftdii, Tanh-i— Muqimklidni 
and ‘UijidnffdJi-tM'wa by the tireless Mir Muhammad Amin 
Bukhari who had outlived three of those khans. 

Aloi^ with this kind of official chronicle memoirs made 
their appearance in the first three decades of the sixteenth 
century. Zain ud-DIn Mahmud Waufi and Zahir ud-DTn 
Babur - persons with complex destinies - arc two brilliant 
representatives of this jfcnrr. 

Zain ud-DTn Waufi is a tajik poet from Herat who escaped 
in 1512 to Central Asia. His book iVoiiderfitl Eivnls contains 
episodes of his own adventurous biography and many stories 
about his contemporaries whom he met. 

Babur's memoirs, Biihur-iidim, written in Chaghatay 
Turkbh, the early fonn of the modem Uzbek language, 
folio ws the extraordinary life of that highly educated Timurid 
prince who founded the dynasty of the Great Mughals. 

Babtir also left a c>'cle of rubd'i and gltasah. which may be 
also characterized by his depth of thought and expressive 
style. 

The majority of the court poets were biuy compiling 
poems - qasfdas in florid style. The most gifted among them 
were two Uzbek poets. 'Abdowahliad Khwaja, author of 
the moral parables intbecollection Cu/zar-'FlowcrGarden’ 
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- and Mijlisl - author of the roiiuiitic poem Saif iil-Mulitk 
Muslifiqi, vvlio wjs writing: in Tajik, has become faniotis not 
only for three tllvausand K-ric poems. b»it also for keen satire. 

The seventeenth century is nurked by the appearance of 
several poets from the urban milieu. Sonic of them beiongeil 
to the artisan corporations — so, for instance, the Samarkand 
poet Fitrat was a ouster of golden cnibroidety, and the poet 
Miilkan a ouster of jrchiiectiinl decor The creative work 
of those .iiithors is characteriaed by democrntic ideas and 
st>le; they glorify working people and denounce their 
oppressors. For example, the outsi.inding Tajik poet SiuU 
N’asafi besiiles^'/j.icii/;, <jii?riAi.<. iHa'iuiii'ius h.as cre.itoil a cycle 
of poems dediiated to artjs.ins .ind everyd.iy nrb,in life. In 
the creative work ofilie Uzbek poet Tiinii from the erul of 
the sevetiteenth century, <mh' can feel his p-issionaieconviciion 
of the Kluii s despotism and the . ,tll for Ins dellirnncineiit. 

This time of crisis strengthened the role of tlic dervish 
ordco and cncout,igcd mystical laiilencies in creative work. 
A notable icpresciitative of this trend is the gifted poet Sufi 
Allah Yir. whose poem, Tlie ll'iiy of ihcJmt rsdlccting die 
iileas ofsufism, w.is very popular with the people and was 
widely propag,-ited by the clergy. 

As before, in popular urban and rural milieux fairy-tales 
were widely spread - they were licroic aiul Ijtic. nioratiziiig 
and gay. 

As for the iioniaslic peoples, oral poetry prcv.iiled among 
tlieni in that penod. Narrators — aqiiis and bakhhr - were 
travelling from aidioiiuAtelliiigby heart during longeveiiings 
thousand-line stories and talcs usually accompanied by the 
thrcc-stnng ti'fnwc. Tire subject of these epics was usually 
traditional stirnng verses enriched with new subjects by 
gencrarions of pcrfotitiers. Such was the Qirjft'z Manas, the 

hero of which accom):dishes glorious feats ofvalour, defeating 
enenucs and strengthening the Muslim Faith. Such was the 
Turkmen Ki>r.t^>/i/i. where the epic herewith hisbody-guard 
protects the people, overcoming enemies, supporting all 
victims and oppressed. Qir^-^Ig was especially popular with 
the Qaraqalpaq people, where the fight of heroes against the 
oppressors is shown through the fates of the people. A 
characteristic literary fomi of the seventeenth-eighteenth 
centuries was the so-called ‘dastan’ - 'small epos’, where 
prose alternates witli poetry, and mn only heroic deetk. but 
also the ihouglus and feelings of their personages find 
their reflection. The eighteenth century is marked in 
Turkmenia by appearance of Maklmtni Quli'. Sympathy for 
the fate of the Turkmen people, emotional richness, 
philosophic depth, perfection ofpoetic form andimaginative 
folk language are ciiaraacriuic of his creative work, vvhicii 
coincided with the most gloomy period of Central Asian 
medieval history-. 

H.ind-written books mainly met the ilemami for literature 
and science. In many libraries (kitab-khana), especially those 
belonging to the couns, a great number of manuscripts were 
preserved and new copies were made from them. Highly 
skilled calligraphers {katib), decoratorsand specialists in gilding 
(muzMiih), miniature painters (naqqash) were united into 
special workshops. Among calligraphers workingin Bukhara 
there was Sultan ’All MashhadI - ‘the sultan ofcalligtaphcrs' 

- w'ho escaped frotij Herat, and one of the most prominent 
calligraphers - Mir All Hetassi. Among local masters ofthe 
sixteenth century there were Darwish Muhanunad Bukhari 
author of a treatise on handwriting. Mir Husain Qubngi 
Bukhari. Muhammad Ftisain Samarkandl. Hamtlaiu. and in 
the seventeenth century - the most famous calligraphers - 
Mir Salih and 'Arabshah. 


.Along with luxurious maiiuscnpts, created for tlie rulers 
aiul their entourage, there were also workshops in small 
towns copying books for conmioii consumers. 

Miniature paiiiiing w.as the most inierestiiig aspect of the 
art oflHsok-making of that time. Minutures were used not 
only for the tlecoration of literary and histone nunuscripcs, 
but were made on separate lists and later together with 
exquisite samples of calligraphy - qifa were blocked into 
special albums — mnr.kiqa' (sec I’laces 97 and 98}. 

Local schools of Central Asian mini.-iiunsts were fonned 
with centres in Bukhara. Sam.irkand and for some time 
Sti.lkim'dchtya. 

The iiiinuttires of the beginning of the sixteenth century 
.are marked hy clear construction of non-inuliiligiires scenes, 
iiiixlcst landscape, restrained colour, while the figures are of 
the Tajik and Uzlsek ctlinic type. Tlie second decade ofthe 
sixteenth century was nurked by tlie appearance m Bukhara 
of nuny calligraphers, omainrntalists and miniaturists who 
csc.ipeilfroni Herat, brii^hngwith them the traditions ofschool 
ofBihzad with its lyric poetic subjects, its c.xquisite iiuiiiicr of 
writing and its rich colour. We know of signed works of one 
of those iiusters - Mahmiid .\Uiz_alihib. The middle of the 
century shows us a nuxiurc of the two trends. The second haF 
of the century is characterized by an interest in the subjects 
from everyday life and the inuges oflos ely gitb and handsome 
boys - master ‘Abdullah from Bukhara belongs to this ^airc. 

The end of the sixteenth century and first half of the 
seventeenth century, are auiked by the formation of a new- 
individual style by a number of artists. Such was Muhanunad 
Muf.id Samarkandl, whose illustrations to the copy ofSIiJh- 
iiaiiM arc characterized by dynamism and the psycholt^cal 
tension of non muliifigured scenes, reaching this effect by 
clear composition and e.xpressive nch colour Around 1600 
he was w orking at the court of Emperor Akbar, where later 
in the time of Jahanpr, there worked and lived another 
prominent Central Asian master, Muhatiimad Nadir 
Samatkandr. 

The sevemeemh century, continuing the tradition, 
eiiricited Central Asian miniatures with baroque passion, 
expressed in the bold bend of tlie figures, the curves ofthe 
trees .ind branches, and the contrast sounding of colours. 
Oherauthors seem to return to classic Kamal ud-DIn Uihzad 

style. A gala.xy of talented iniiiiaturists-Muhanunid-Muqlm. 

‘Avvaz Mulwmunad, Mulla Bihzad. Muhammad Siliin and 
l.lajji Geday - were working in Bukhara duniig the reign 
of’AI hIuI azlz Khan II (1645-80), who was a patron of 
poetry and fine arts. Perfect design, clear composition and 
richcolourcharactenze their w ork, but despite these general 
features of style each master had his personal manner of 
painting, while sonic of them underwent the influence 
of the hulian school of miniature painting, 

Tlie creation of iliuminaied manuscripts continued up to 
the beginning of the eighteenth ccinury, but they were 
alreaily marked by the signs of decline. 

The musical culture ofthe sixteenth-seventeenth centuries 
reached high standards. It was developing in two main 
direccioiis, professional, concentrating in big cities, and 
popular, including many strata of the urban and rural 
population. There was no strict border between them: they 
were enriching each other. There existed different musical 
instrunieiits - string, pizzicato, bow. pulsatile and wind. 
Musical pcrfomunce even in an orchestra was monodic and 
one-voice. 

In professional music the peak of theoretical and practical 
activity was reached at Samarkand and Rukha'ra. This was 
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the lime of fonii.iuoii of frel system in music - 

system lus become the basis 
orDukhlrl j/iiis/i-mi«i/.fm-abi|;cycleofHHisicalcom|xi$itioiis, 
which combined, besides cbssics, a lot of folk music of the 
Tajik .md Uzbek peoples. Several thcoreticjl worksappeared, 
one by Najin iid-l>in Kawakibl. niiisicbn and theorist from 
sixteenth-century Bukhiri. Darxsisb ‘All Chan}?! was the 
most popular amon^ performers. He was not only skilled in 
playing many dilVerent iinisical msmiinents, but also wrote 
theoretical works, one of them entitled Ris.ih-i Masfiji 
(‘Treatise on Music j. containing richinaten.il on the music.il 
life of Central Asian cities of the fifteenth—seventeenth 
ccimines. 

Music and singing accompanied difTcrciii rituals and 
cereiTionies. Their characteristic teaf.irc wasa close connection 
with poetry - the poetic classics of the Orient and folklore. 
This was also typical ofthe semi-uoiii.id peoples -T(irknieiis. 
QiVgi'z. Qaraqalp.aq. where .iijm performed great epic 
compusitiom and JiisiJm mainly playing music al itisiiunients 
accoiiipanicd themselves. 

Theatrical culuire also spread at that time. Actors (male 
and female) and dancers cmertamed the nobility. Popular 
spectators were enjoying perfoniiances ofwits - m.tifc/i.iriifcdr, 
piippct-tlieatrcs and marionettes, circus masters - as well as 
rope-walkers, juggler' and aiiiin.il trainers, who showed their 
skill at fairs. 

One of the iniponant spheres of creative anivicy was 
architecture. The sixteenth and first hall of the seventeenth 
century were iiurked by the appearance of a great number 
of monumental buildings {both religions and secular) in big 
cities- The architectural pnnciplcs and types worked out in 
the time ofTiiminds .and perfected later were still dominant 
in building praciice. These buildings were marked by huge 
foniisaiid were decorated with tiles. Yard, centric and portal- 
cupola composition prevailed. Among them Islaimc buildings 
included Friday mosques (/awij in the big cities, high religious 
schools (iiwdrmrt). dervish's dwellings (l:/imirt.jrt/0 and 
mausoleums: among civil buildings, palaces, karwan-saray 
(mm — caravanserai) and baz.iars. 

Using general typological schemes, architects varied them 
according to the kind ofthe building, enriching the harmony 
trying to find variants of forms, and enhancing their 
composition with the details of decor. 

Sketches and plans by a sixteemh-ccntoiy architect from 
Bukhara prove that there existed a kind oftypological project 
for monumental buildings at that time. They show perfect 
constructions and plans for fc/iiiiirtc/tTli. k.inisiii-inrif)'. fihdi. 
waterpools and jiirrfiilia. 

Principles of town-building ate the highest achievement 

ofsLxtccnth-seventeentheenturyatchiteciure. When treating 

new buildings, archiiects were concerned with their 
harnionous interrelation with the existing architectural 
environment (see Plates 99-102). Sometimes buildings face 
each other or are situated on the same axis (Qa'j/i-mrtrfww, 
the 'Ulu,ih-Be<; Mt.idr.isa and the Abdul ‘aziz Khan iiindnuj 
in Bukhara), sometimes they form a square between them 
(Pay -i Kalin in Bukhara). The three-side comuuciion 
planning principle is used in die arrangeiiieiit of square spare 
(Registin in Samarkand), or wiierpool (Lab-i Hauz in 
Bukhara). 

Family necropolises have their peculiar features; in the 
course of centuries mausoleums, mosques and sepulchral 
mounds (rfuk/mid) and groups of bunal grounds (Chahar- 
Bakr in Bukhara-. Sultan Sa'a’dit in Teniicz) were constructed 
there. Large-scale architectural constructions remained 


tradiaunal. But in .irrangenient ol interiors one can observe 
.in active creative search. 

The interiors of the huge cupola buildings are most 
impressive; the transition from ilie square base into the cupola 
is realized by intcr-crossii^ arches, over and behind which 
there are sp.icioiis rows of s.iils and stalactites of complex 
smicmre. 

Orn.imcntal decor using j^zed tiles plays an uiiportant 
role in the decoration ofofTu ial buildings, while carved and 
painted gypsum [qimia. r/i.wp.iij) and colourful ornamental 
p.iiiuing.ire used for the decoration of interiors. Their style 
renuins as before: geometnc, stylized floral anil epigrapliic 
inotifr. 

Time has not preserved many names ofarchitccis, builders 
.indarttsis- In the sixteenth century architect Ghulain Husain, 
we know of the mosaic master Biyazfd Purani and the 
Bukhari carpenter nunidgar. In the scveiiteeiith century in 
.S.imarkand the ShTr Par iii.iilrjs.J was created by die architect 
‘Abduljabbar, the nustcr .Muhammail 'Abbas and the stone- 
CAfver Hasan S.iniarkandf. The .ircliitect Diist Muhamimd 
Ixiilt the Khwaja Ahrar i/uilmjii. The Bukharan ‘Abdul ‘azlz 
Khan (ii.idr.iM was built by the court architect Muhammad 
Salih and decorated by the painter and calligrapher Maulana 
Muhammad Amin and mosaic master Mini Khiqan. It is 
interesting that in the seventeenth century during creation 
of the famous T.ij Mahal where many local and foreign 
masters sverc working together, these included Mohammad 
Sh.irif from Sanurkand who made the top decoration of die 
main cupola (ijiiWm). ami Ala Muhanuiiad from Bukhara, an 
omanienial engraving master (nuybe a painter also). 

Mass-produced kinds of applied arts had a widely dispersed 
professional basis in the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries m 
die workshops of urban and nir.al artisans, as well as in iiom.ad 
areas. Glazed ceramics were still widely used in eveiyd.ay life, 
but their quality was declining. Artistic mculwork w.as 
produced on a very high level - mct.il vessels and aniiour ot 

exquisitefonii.covcredwath ornament andchasing and inlaid 

work-Jcweller>-, especially for women, was also widespread, 
differing by region aiidcharaetensric of defiiute ethnic groups. 
Central Asian te.xtiles, of cotton, silk and mi.xcd fibres, were 
iradici0n.1l objects ofe.xport. Nomad peoples niade decorated 
thick felt, stamped leather and high quality- carpets. Qi'rgi'z 
carpets were well known, but the best qu:ilit>' carpets were 
Turkmen, famous for their design, similar in style but very 
iiidisidiial in pattern from one tribe to another. 

The rural population .ind the inhabitants of the steppe 
became the custosliaits of folk creative traditions when they 
were vanishing from the cities of Central Asia in the 
eighteenth century. 

Only on the eve of the nineteenth century when the 
country was on the threshold of modeniicy was a new page 
openctl in the history of Central Asian culture. 
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20.1 

INDIA 


Irfan Hahih 


ECONOMY 

It is diiBcult to be certain about the size and rate of growth 
ofpopubtion before pre-Partition Indb's first census (1872). 
Moreland (1920, pp. 19-21) produced an esdntate of lOO 
million for 1605. More recent estiniates founded on closer 
scrudny of the statistical evidence tend to place the total 
popubtion r.1595 within the range of 136 to 150 million 
(Moosvi. 1987a. pp. 395-406). For 1800, iMahalanobis and 
Bhattacharya(l 969 ) offer a figure ofzo? million. Thcinferable 
compound annual rate of the growth of Indian popubtion 
1600-1800, at about 0 2 per cent, though modest, was by 
no means low when compared with the rates estimated for 
European countries for about the same period. 

It is certain that the factor keeping down the rate of 
popubdon growth in India, as in other parts of the pre- 
modent world, was a high death rate. Theaverage expccudon 
of life in 1872-81 was only 24.6 yeais (and due to decline 
t rill further), thanks to colonial conditions; it is unlikely that 
It was much longer in 1595 - Faniines and epidemics 
periodically killed off large numben. The famine of 1556 in 
Northern India, 1630-2 in Gujarat and die Deccan, 1671 in 
Bihar and 1702-4 in the Deccan probably carried away 
millions of people; and smaller famines are recorded 
throughout out period (Habib, 19 ^ 3 . PP- lo^io). 

With a popubdon possibly no more than a half of what 
It contained in 1901. India had a much larger area under 
forest and scrub. Not only textual references to forests, but 
the recorded ranges of habitats of animals such as wild 
elephants, now contracted to a few isolated pockec. also 
show how brge the forest cover was in earlier rimes 

The forest provided ilie source ofniany occupations, such 
as collection of charcoal, firewood, timber, be. wild silks, 
honey and animal skins, so that Maddisons {I 97 i. P- 33 ) 
estimate of the contribution of the tribal sector (mainly based 
on gathering activities) as lo per cent of the labouring force, 
does not seem to be unreasonable. The forest economy, 
though seemingly primitive, was partly susuined by the 
requirements of manufactures. Timber went lo carpenters, 
wood-carvers and slupwnghts; be to bcqiicr-ware makers. 


wild silk to rcclcrs and weavers; and charcoal to iron miners 
and smelters. 

To the degree that forest and waste were $0 much mote 
extensive the area under cultivation was smaller, chough 
contemporaries, unable to make a comparison with bter 
rimes, often thought India to be a densely cultivated country 
(sec Map 25). In regions where suristia make it possible to 
attempt comparisons of the gross area sown, such area in 
f.1595 was about 58 per cent of what it was in <.1910 in 
Gujarat, jo per cent in Uttar Pradesh and 40 per cent in the 
Panjab (Moosvi, 1987a, pp. 39-66; cf. Habib, 1963, pp. 
10-22). It may be assumed that about 1595 the better quality 
of land would have been selected for ploughing and a brger 
area of pastoral grounds was available to sustain cattle. The 
average yield per hectare should then have been higher in 
Mughal India than around 1900, ifother betots had remained 
the same. 

The cliangc in other faaors between 1600 and 1900 was 
seemingly small. Tlie extent of use of nunure underwent 
no known change. Irrigation probably improved owing to 
the canals bid out by the British in the nineteenth century; 
but much land was previously irrigated too, either by canals 
or wells. Indeed, streams and bkes dammed with ‘anicuts’, 
and canals derived from tliem, fonned an important source 
ofirrigarion in southern India and the Deccan (Buchanan, 
1807); and the Mughals bid out some magnificent works 
like the West Yamuna Canal in the north (Habib. 1965. pp. 
31-6). In the alluvial pbins, the iitidciground water was 
upped by wells in 1600 as in 1900. but at levels much closer 
to die ground than today; and it was drawn out by three 
major devices based on die lever, the pulley and the chain 
of pots with pin-drum gearing. Cattle was used to work the 
btter two devices In extensive tracts, however, agriculture 
still remained essenoally dependent on rain. 

Tlie A‘ni-i AkbarT (i 595) gives revenue rates for 19 crops 
of the spring harvest and 25 of the aiiiuma cultivated in 
practically all the revenue circles of Agra province. Similar 
long lists of crops for the two harvests arc also recorded for 
other provinces. Tobacco and nuize were introduced in the 
seventeenth century, chili and groundnuts bter. Sericulture, 
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unknown in Benga] before the fifteenth century', underwent 
specUcubr growth in Mughal times making Bengal in the 
seventeenth century one of tlie wxirkl's great suppliers of 
silk. Among the fruits, pineapple was introduced in the same 
century, and grafted varieties of the indigenous mango began 
to be developed by the Portuguese. On the other hand, dye- 
crops, notably indigo, have disappeared within this century, 
causing a notable gap in the peasant's crop inventory. 

Agriculture was closely allied with the pastoral sector, 
since cattle, used for drawing the plough anti for water-lift, 
were crucial for agricukutal pursuits. Tlic more extensive 
wastes probably enabled a larger number of cattle to be 
nuiniamed per head ofpopul.uion than in r 1900; and this 
is reflected in the cheapness of^/;i. or cLirified butter, in 
relation to wheat, during the seventeenth century. Cattle 
were, howevei, not a source of meat for a very large section 
of the rural population owing 10 religious inhibitions, {For 
the preceding three paragraphs, see Habib. 1963. pp 36-57, 
llS—22: 79822. pp. 217-24). 

Agriculture was generally carried on by individual peasants, 
and there is linie evidence ofconuniinal cultivation. In fact, 
a considerable degree ofpeasant differentiation existed, there 
being persons who possessed la^e fields, raised nuny crops 
and employed labourers and servants, paying them in cash 
andkind These upper cultivators, who were often the vilbge 
headmen, shaded off into the class of zamiiiddrs wlio were 
in part proprieton’ of the land and in part intermediaries m 
revenue-collection. At the bottom ofmralsociety wasa large 
class of landless labouren. the bulk of them 'untouchables', 
often excluded by the>r of caste hierarchy from occupying 
land and setting up as peasants. They could well have fontied 
over a quarter of the rural population 

While the village had to provide for itself largely from its 
own produce, much of the agricultural production had to 
be put on the liurkct in order to pay the land-revenue in 
money. The cash nexus for tax-payment was quite widespread 
m Mughal India (Habib. 1963, pp. 236-40). and this 
necessarily implied that either the peasant or the inieniiediary 
(for example, zanunJar) had to sell the crop to obtain money 
to meet the ux-demand. 

A central (act ofliidum economy, then, was, the land-tax. 
By its very size — it often amounted in value to half the 
produce - it accounted for the bulk of the surplus produce 
and corresponded to what in societies with full-fledged 
property in land would be deemed 'rent'. The nugnitude 
of the tax varied with the productivity and minimum costs 
of peasant subsistence in the different regions; but Mughal 
taxation was systeimtic enough to make certain gencr.1l 
stateineim possible. 

The tax [md!. kliardj) was set asasliare of the actual produce, 
and so, m the simplest arrangcineiits. it was a portion of the 
CTop taken upon harvest. When such a division could not 
be made without loss and difficulty by an asiministration 
concerned with large areas, the revenue was assessed by 
katikui. that is, by measuring the land under each crop, 
working out the yield (rai") per unit of area at harvest time 
by sample cuttings, multiplying the rai'by the measured area, 
and then calculating the tax-share out of the gross yield so 
estimated. Sher Shah (r. r54o-5) established a schedule of 
fixed rai's. $0 that it could be deteniiined beforehand what 
a peasant had to pay in tax if he raised a particular crop. The 
ux was sill] set in kind, and it had to be convened into 
money by conunutation at local prices, Akbar (r. 1556-1605) 
promulgated the zabt system in its flnal fonn; money rates 
wete fixed on each unit of area (bigha) according to tlie crop 


cultivated, the schedules containing these rates applicable 
year after year {dastiin). Tlie rohi, system, though established 
over a large area from the Panj.ib to Awadh, was by no means 
universal even in this region; and often the annual revenue 
demand was simply repeated, without reineasureineiit, upon 
the village as a whole. In the Deccan, revenue was based on 
plout^i counts; in Kashmir, fixed quantities of gram were 
taken; in Bengal, amounts of money were fixed on villages 
by custom or inspection. Changes took place in the 
seventeenth century: measurement was extended to the 
Deccan in the 1650s, while in North India zabi possibly lost 
niuchground to kankiii. if not to simple crop-sharing (Habib, 
1963. pp. 190-242). 

When the Mughal regime decayed, the rent-tax 
equivalence still continued, to he inherited by the British. 
The theory thae laiid-revemic was really rent i.iken by the 
Kingas proprietor ofthc land was maintained by a succession 
of European travellers in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Bernier being its most notable e.xponcnt. Though 
this was not asserted by official writers such ai Abu’l Fazl. 
who rather deemed land-tax to be the ‘remuneration of 
sovereignty', the size ofland-tax made it the cnicial dement 
in surplus-appropriation. On it rested the vast establishments 
of the Mughal ruling class and the urban economy that 
flourished to meet its needs and those of its dependents. 

Though pre-colonial India was pnncipally an agricultural 
country, it had a vast craft sector, whose total production 
might have been modest, compared with that of later 
industrial societies, but which nevertheless generated, owing 
to low productivity, 1 great deal of employment. Iron mining 
was widespread; there were copper mines in Rajasthan and 
diamond mines in Golkunda; and salt was mined in western 
I’anjab. Agricultural products were turned into manufactures 
in the villages and towns for different markets; but textiles 
dwarfed all other products, undoubtedly employing the largest 
number ofpcople after agriculture (Raychaudhuri, 1982. pp 
26<^). 

The artisan s position in the economy varied. There was, 
first, the hereditary artisan in the village, who met the needs 
of the villagers and obtained, besides customan- payments 
for specific work, pcmianent allotments of village lands 
(Fukazawa, 1991. pp. 199-244). Hewasthusan essential cog 
in the wheel of the Indian 'village community' But when 
the artisan looked for customers outside the village, he had 
to enter the market as a competitive producer. The weavers, 
for example, would then bring their wares produced in the 
villages to a peiiili (fair or market) for sale to merchants. Or. 
they might set up their looms in towns or cities Here 
t«rticular merchants could obUge diciii to work for them 
alone by offeniig advances; and. in case the materials for 
work were expeasive (for example, silk), a kind ofpuiting- 

outsystcmcoulddevelop Finally.fordiestillmoreexpensive 

craft products, merchants and the King and nobles would 
set up kaMa,,.,< (workshops), where the artisans worked as 
wage-earners. Since the royal and aristocratic ledrklidnas 
did not produce for the market, it will not be correct to sec 
themas coimncrcial enterprises, but thcmerchants' kdrkStdnat 
^uld perhaps qualify as quasi-capitalist undertakings 
(Raychaiidhun. 1982, pp. 279-81) 

The conditions of inland transport in sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century India were little different from those 
in oth« parts of the world. Rivers served as natural arteries 
for iralfic on bai^s; on land, ox-caru were used. Outside 
the Deccan and eastern India, camels provided a competitive 
means of conveyance. Urge herds of bullocks were used to 
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convey foodguins and };oods of bulk by the scini-nonudic 
Ixuijdr.ts. their aniinaU prazing along the routes they passed 
through. Naturally enough, land transport costs were high. 
Conveying wheat by camel from Agra to Surat (a map- 
distance of about 550 miles) cost four tunes its nonnal price 
at Agra; conveying wliite sugar, a high-cost item, about half 
its pnee. Koad tolls and other taxes on the way furthet 
enhanced costs. 

Transport and travel were aided along the main routes by 
a system ofsiirJis or inns ('choultries' in south India), situated 
at about a day’s journey from each other. These were built 
by both public and private effon, and they varieii from 
splendid masonry structures, nvmy 'till surviving, to nuid- 
built quadrangles, that now largely numt.iin a ghost-like 
existence in place-names, Snullei rivers were sonienmes 
crossed on masonry- bndges (Delochc, tySa). but the Larger 
rivers were all unbrislged. forcing travellers to use fords or 
femes. 

Quick conveyance of persoru as well as of correspondence 
was maintained by the administration through stations for 
remounts (dSk cliauki). and ruiiiiets (mfim-rui). Indian 
merchants and bankers maintained their own couriers; and 
there were private bazat qasids', apparently carrying to 
particular places letters enmi'ted to them by any person 
desitousofushig their services (Farooque. Iy 77 . PP 125-63). 
Conditions of security varied, but the insurance rates quoted 
in our sources are fairly moderate, suggesting that trade and 
communications along the major routes at least were not 
subject to very high risks (Habib, iy 95 - P-224). 

Trade was assisted b>- trimcullic money ofgteat unifoniiit>' 
and puritv based on the sUvet rupfc (i 78 grains troy, increased 
later to 180) which the Mughal emperors issued from their 
mints scattered all over their empire, It was open to everyone 
to get his bullion stamped into coin at the mint, the freshly 
nuiitcd coinbearinga premium over the older coins. Coinages 
based on the gold limi (’pagoda') prevailed in South India, 
until the Mughal rupee began to supplant it from late 
sevcntecndi century, the process being completed under the 
Dnrish regime. In the seventeenth century coppet tended to 
be confined to sm.iU payments only; and cownes served as 
fractional pieces for still smaller transactions. The values of 
all the coinsin the different metals were csublished by market 
forces, «nth no official ratios being set after Akbar’s tinie. 
The silver rupee subsuntially declined in value in relation 
to gold money, and. stiU more, to copper, in the course of 
the seventeenth century (Richards. i«j 87 )- 

An extensive system ofcominetcial credit existed, in which 
deposit-banking, prevalence ofa market rate of interest and 
circulation of biUs {bwidis) played a notable part Insurance 
helped to make discounting of biUs a safer business, so also 
the rule that diose who discounted a bill became jointly 
responsible for its final disclurge to the last holder. The bill-- 
money’ (einA) began replacing cash 111 commercial 
transactions:'but how extensive its use was cannot be 
detemuned. Compared with Europe interest rates wero high; 
and. within the country, rates m South India and Bengal 
were hiuher than in North India and Gujarat. The interest 
rates feU aU over India about the middle of the seven teent h 
century, as part apparently ofa global phenomenon (Habib, 


lyys. P- 228). 

Conunercc was carried on largely in conditions of free- 

trade’but occasionaUy hampered by local, illegalmonopolies. 

The administration generally penniitcd everyone to trade, 
but the profession ofbanken {sandfi. mMjans) a.id inerchants 
was largely confined to particular castes, notably the b^uyas 


in Noith India. This was not as restrictive as otherwise might 
it have been, because the universal institution of brokerage, 
in wiiich the hatiyits specialized, enabled outsiders to make 
use of the caste network, Small and big merchants josded 
together here as in contemporary Europe; the bigger 
merchants (sdliiis) had their factors (byiipdiis, giiindshlas) at 
many distant places (Ekaychaudhuri, 1982, pp. 239-44; 
Dasgupta. I979. Arasaratnam. 1986)- It is not easy in this 
light to agree with Steensgaard’s (i</ 74 - PP >5 extension 
to India of van Leur’s thesis which postulates a large volume 
of commerce in the aggregate, conducted in milliards of 
siiwU units by ’pedlars’. 

The history of colonialism in Asia may be well dated from 
1498 when Vasco da Ganu, liaving rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope, appeared at Calicut. In the first half of the 
sixteenth century the Ponuguese were able gravely to damage 
Inili.aii oceanic trade with the Red Sea and the Gulf, but 
after 1550 their power began to rest more and more on 
tribute, official and private, levied upon Asian sea-borne 
commerce; and the oldct lines of India s trade with Europe 
through the Levant now revived. 

The arrival of the Dutch soon after 1600 imtoduced a 
fresh factor of disturbance, the new inmiden proving to be 
far more successful in subduing local populations in South- 
East Asia and in Sri Lanka. Much of the commercial success 
of the Dutch East India Company (VOC) rested, not so 
much on its efficient, large enterprise, ason thelargc amounts 

ofcapiuiitobuinedoutofthetaxesand tribute ofitstemiorul 

empire. The English, though not lacking in willingness to 
resort to force, still lacked a territorial basis in South-East 
Asia aiad so focused more on India, where both they and the 
Dutch had largely to compete under condinons of free-trade. 

By 1650. Indian mercliaius began once again to recover 
their share ofindian Ocean and Indo-European commerce, 
partly because ofan extensive construction of slups modelled 
on European vessels (Habib, 1980a, pp. 14-16)- Until almost 
1700. the Red Sea remained the mam channel of Indo- 
European trade despite the growing volume of cargo carried 
by ships of the Dutch. English and French East India 
Companies. The total volume of ttade between India and 
Europe greatly increased during this period. Its composition 
.also changed: spices and indigo, the origjnai staples of this 
commerce, were left behind by textiles, that is. muslin, calico 
aiKl chintz, aixd Bengal silk- In return, India obtained large 
quantities of silver and, on a much smaller scale, gold, the 
silver mainly originatiiig from the Spanish mines in America. 

The influx of American silver from Europe into India in 
the btter half ofthe sixteenth and in the seventeenth centuo’ 
came both through the Levant and round the Cape of Good 
Hope. There were other channels and sources too; American 
silver coining over the Pacific via Manila, and silver from 
|ap.an; but these flows, despite momentary strengths, teniamed 
secondary. It seems that there was a heavy influx of silver in 
the last quarter ofthe sixteenth century and tlie first quarter 
ofthe next, then a decline, and thereafter a gradual recovery: 

itisindeed possible thatbetween 15OO and 1650 Indiareccivcd 

about 6,000 metric tons of silver. Much ofthe early influx 
of silver might have been absorbed by an expansion of the 
Mughal silver coinage to replace copper money: but after 
1615, prices began to rise as the influx continucsl. Between 
161 s and 1705 per capita silver stock in India is estimated to 
have risen by 24 per cent, whUc the silver price of gold rose 
by 33 per cent, and that ofcopper by 110.4 per cent (Moosvi, 
1987b). For a period of ninety years these increases seem 
moderate, and it, is. therefore, possible that the case of an 
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cxKmion of the Price Revolution to Indi;) nuy have been 
a little oventated. 

‘The common people’, PeUaett (f.1626) observed, lived 
in poverty so great and miserable that the life of the people 
can be depicted or accurately described only as the home of 
suck want and the dwelling pbee of bitter woe’ (Moreland 
and Geyl, 1925. p. 60). Details from contemporary descriptions 
generally confinii this reservation. The ordinary people ate 
inferior grains, hardly any meat; men and women both had 
scanty clothing: their huts were of walls of mud or recck, 
and roofed with thatch or tiles: .and a mud granary, a cot or 
two. a few earthen pots with perhaps a copper vessel, nude 
up the furniture and utensilsofa household (Moreland. 1920, 
pp. 265-81: Habib. 1965. pp, 90-9). 

It is a sombre commentary on what happened under 
colonial nile that miserable as the conditions of the Indian 
poor were about 1600. they were probably no more desperate 
than they were about 1900. A painstaking comparison of 
urban wages at Agra in 1595 with those around 1900. in real 
tcmis, even reveals iluithc unskilled town labourer in 1595 
was better-off in respect of food, iliough he could buy less 
cloth and other manufacnires (Moosvi, 1987a. pp. 331-48). 

The ’middle classes’ had. ofcourse, an easier Lfe and higher 
sundards of consumption. Cavalrymen and clerks were 
gentlemen who had attendants and servants to look after 
them (Habib. 1995, pP- 206-S). The real contrast l.iy, 
however, with the higher nobility, owing to the vast 
concentration of rcvemie-income in a few hands at the top 
(Moosvi, 1987a. pp. 221-3: Qaisar, 1967), the size of domestic 
establishments and the degree of splendour grew with each 
higher iiiansah or rank. The nobles built houses conuining 
front halls {dniHinklidiia). rear counyards for their women, 
and gardens with waterworks: they had large harems, served 
by enonnous kitchens and levies of attendants, slaves and 
eunuchs: and subles of horses, elephants and animals ofchase, 
(ncideiital to such large e.xpenditute was their interest in 
commerce as a means of enhancing their income: and so 
some of them, including queens, princesses and princes, built 
or liought ships and arranged for their cargoes. (Ali, 1966. 
PP- 1 54-70). But the support they gave to the utbaneconomy 
was not mainly by such investments: it was essentially 
extended by the laigc demand for craft-goods and services 
that they and their dependants created, despite their own 
small numbers. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

Early British enquiries, notably Buchanan's (1807) survey of 
South India, 1800-1. which contained dcscripuons of village 
org^zaiion. became the basis for the first perceptions of 
the Indian Village Community’. Much has been written on 
it since, with Baden-Powell (1896) arguing that it was really 
based on joint inherited property, ami Wiser (1936) that it 
represented a customary network of servant-customer 
relationships. 

Assuredly, within the Indian villages, a ‘coimiiunity’ as an 
egalitarian institution is hardly to be looked for. First, there 
was an almost universal division between the khiitid-kashi. 
or village inhabitants proper, and the pdikdshi. outside 
culdvators coining from other villages. Our documents, then, 
introduce us to nuiiicioiis villagers, who descale themselves 
paiich or muqaddam and dispose of, by sale or transfer, the 
uncultivated lands of the village. Presumably rights over 
unoccupied lands were thus vested in a group of influential 


viliagen (the kjkiiitardii, ‘big men’). They also managed the 
firund Jpool tax-shares from all peasants were collected 

and paid into this pool: and, besides the tax payable to the 
-Sutc, 'viUage expenses’, like headmen’s fees, expenses on 
iravellets, and so on. were met fromit (Miikhegi and Habib, 
1990: Habib, 1963, pp, 124-8). Small parcels of l.md were 
assigned to village artisans, menials and servants (called the 
iiMM/i of the fu/iiii)sin c^hiecnth-ceniury Maharashtra), and 
such lands do not seem to have been traditionally taxed. In 
return for such allotments, the beneficiaries were expected 
to serve the village, though doubtless with special attention 
paid to the pandi, or leading men (Fukazawa, 1991, pp. 
199-244). In the documents the paiieli are found sometimes 
tobe homogeneous in icnns of caste, at othen heterogeneous 
(!-litidus and Muslims, for example, appearing together among 
the ptiii(h). Artisans and servants belonged to different 
ucciipaiional castes. The iinioiichable' cistcs provided the 
bulk of the rural proletariat that cofonial India inherited. In 
Kerala, they supplied a class offuU-fledged agrestic slaves. 

Individual farming and production for the market 
necessarily introduced differentiatiuii: and this was probably 
accentiiaiedby the control over wasteland and tax-collection 
by the piiiuh or headmen. They were thus able to cultivate 
laige areas ofUnd and grow a number of crops by the help 
of wage-labourers. 

Indian rural society conuined a large class of herediur)' 
claiimnis to superior rights of various sorts over peasant- 
held land. Their local names vaned. but the Mughal 
adminiscnciuii tcntled to use for them the designation of 
zaimnddr, which tennin the course ofthe seventeenth century 
it made universal. The 2aitifnddrs included, at one end. 
autonomous chiefs, and, at the other, persons who were 
practically indistinguishable from village headmen. Within 
this range, certain common features were found among most 
of the zaniniddrs: their rights comprised partly aistomary 
cesses and exactions levied on peasants and other viUages 
{mdlikdna) and p.ittly allowances out ofland-tax. paid in cash 
or tax-free land (lunidr). They were, therefore, not really 
proprictocs, since their claim did not amount to tent, and, 
compared with the land-revenue, accounted for a much 
smaller portion of the surplus (around a fifth to a third of it 
in Northern India). In some areas, though, they claimed the 
right to evict peasants and settle new ones. The zawfiiddrs' 
nghts were traditionally esublished by the forcible acquisition 
of dominance by particular clans or castes; and so caste 
affiliation and control over retainers were often essential 
adjuncu to their position. Yet by Mughal times their rights 
were almost everywhere saleable; and so money could greatly 
alter the caste-configurarion of ZiUiinidSn rights One c.in 
sec from tlie A'ni-i Akhan's detailed list of zamiiiddr castes, 
given for e.ich locality (pa^jiin). that most zaminddrs in 
Northern India, at the end ofthesixteciith century, belonged 

UJ Hindu upper castes, notably the Rajput dans; and that 
their retainers, hone .iiid foot, numbered about 4 5 million. 

The major beneficiaries ofthe ‘ux-rent’ in the Mughal 
Empire and contemporary Indian states were the King and 
his nobility, which was in only a small part recniitcd from 
the ranks ofthe zainuiddis. The Mughal empeton treated 
all nobles and lesser notables as their paid employees, 
detennining their pay {lalah) according to their ranks 
(tiMinMbs), and nuking over to them assignments {idgTn) of 
areas whose cstinuted tax income (/ani<j‘) equalled their pay 
Only occasionally was part of the salary paid them in money 
(iMifd) from the Imperial treasury. As their ranks and postings 
changed, thejap-rj too were shifted, the average period of 
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Pie-niodcrn Indun society at aU levels was undoubtedly 
oppressive to women. Women carried water, spun yarn, 
milled com and helped in agricultural operations. Women 
of certain castes also went around hawking milk, ghi and 
other wares. In Bengal it was even said that the iiuin burden 
of work was borne by women Yet in most Hindu 
coiiuiiuiiicics they had only limited rights ofinhcritancc, artd 
were often married in infancy, the marriages being 
consununated even before puberty. It was the patents of the 
groom who in ordinary- cases received the dowry. In many 
of the peasant and pastoral castes, such as Jais, Ahin and 
Mcwaiis, widows could be compulsarily married, cither to 
their husbands' broihcn or to strangers against bnck-pncc 
Women’s clainu to inheritance among lower classes were 
often disregarded. In Bengal if a peasant or stranger died 
without leaving a son. his wife and daughters were seized as 
chattel for the benefit of the royal fiscal administration, the 
id^iidSr or the dominant zanmidtir of the area (Habib, 1963. 
p. 246). 

Women of higher castes liad presumably greater leisure, 
but stiffered as weU from severe handicaps. One was the strict 
imposition ofseclusion. That women in the Ahoin kingdom 
(Assam), including queens, could appear in public without 
covering their faces and heads was cited as a strange thing, 
to be duly recorded in Mughal histories. Widow remarriage 
among upper castes was absolutely prohibited, and the fearful 
practice of salt, or immolation of the widow, svas practised 
among the Rajput mling groups andeertain other high castes. 
The Mughal adniinistration pimiieda pobey of discouraging 
saiT. but MfM still took pbee, two or three times a week at 
the capital. Agra, c.1626 (Moreland and Geyl. 15125, pp. 
78-80). On the other hand, we know of widows and other 
women who owned not only movable possessions, but also 
?,jnirndiJns.obtaincdprcsumablybyinhcritance(Habib, 1963. 
p. 155). A matrihrear s>-sfcm prevailed among ceruin high 
castes in Kerala. 

In the middle and upper strata of Muslim society, Muslim 
bw seems to have opetated Ciirly effectively. This pennitted 
up to four wives and any number of concubines to a man. 
That there was some resentmem against tlus nule right is 
shown by certain marriage contracts negouated at Surat in 
the first half of the seventeenth ccnniry where the wives 
obliged the husbands not to remarry or maintain concubines. 
The contracts sought to prevent the husband from badly 
beating up their wives and to ensure to the wives a minimum 
subsistence (Moosvi, 1992). Pre-puberty marriages, though 
penrutted. appeario have bcenlcsscoiiunonamongMuslinus: 
widow remarriage, though legally pemiittcd. was also not 
common. Muslim women of higher classes observed 
practically complete seclusion. The women could chiin a 
dower (mabar) for themselves from their husbands as settled 
in the marriage contract and abo inherit, though in shares 
much smaller than those of the male members of the family. 
It is interesting that emperor Akbar expressed unhappiness 
at this lack of equity, and demanded more tlun a full sh.irc 
for the daughter. He also forbade pre-puberty marriages 
(Habib. 1993)' 

POLITICAL STRUCTURE 

At the close of the fifteeiuli century. Indb was divided into 
a number ofkingdoms. The Lodi empire in Northern India, 
had absorbed the kingdom ofjaunpiir, and under Sulun 
Sikaiidar (1489-1517) it extended from the Irrdus to Bihar. 


The same Sultan transferred the capital from Delhi to Agia. 
Another kingdom which obtained considerable power was 
that ofGujarat (capital; Ahnudabad), then ruled by its famous 
Sultan. Mahmud Begara {US 9 -I 5 U). The neighbounng 
kingdom of Malwa was subsequently annexed by Gujarat 
(15JI-2). In the extreme north, Kashmir retained its 

independence. In Rajasthan. Mewar was thcsirongestpowcr. 

notaWy under Rani Sangrim Singh (1508-28). In the east, 
Bengal enjoyed a long-remembered peace under 'AlaiidcEn 
Husain Shah (1493-1519). with Gaut as the capital. 

In the south, the once powerfiil Bahimni kingdom (capital: 
BiiUr) covering much of Maharashtra and Andhra, with a 
portion of Karnataka, had gone into decline and was in the 
process of being parcelled out into the kingdoms of Nizam 
Shahs (Ahmadnagar), ‘Iinad Shahs (Berar). ‘Adil Shahs 
(Bijapiir), Band Shahs (Bidar) and Qutb Shahs (Golkunda). 
The Vijayanagara Empire embraced most of South India; its 
famous emperor Krishnadeva Raya (1509-29) haslefi behind 
palatial monuments and great irrigation tanks. 

The first half of the sixteenth century saw a struggle for 
hegemony in Northern India, marked first by the 
establishment of the Mughal (Timiirid) Empire (1526-40) 
unsler Babur and Humayun and then the regime of the Silts 
{1540-56). Babur, of whom we know $0 much from his 
wonderful memoirs, was dnven away from his homeland, 
Ferghana, by the Uzbeks, established himself at Kabul (i 504), 
and then, invading India, ovcrtlirew the Lodi Empire ai the 
battle ofPanipat (1526). He subsequently defeated a hostile 
confederacy under R.inl Sangram Singh at Khanua (1527). 
Babur used artillery, including guns and muskets, to great 
effect in both these batdes. His son Humayun {1530-40. 
,555-6) successftilly met the challenge from Bahadur Shah 
ofGujarat (1526-37), but lost to the Afghan leader. Shcr 
ShahSur. who drove him into exile in 1540 (Williams, 1918; 
Prasad, 1956) (see Map 26). 

Shot Shih (1540-5) succeeded in esublishing an empire 
extending from the Salt Range to Bengal. He centralized 
administrative functioning, introduced the hone-branding 
system to enforce strict maintenance of cavalry, measured 
the land to have the rc%rniie assessed properly, enforced law 
and order with a heavv hand and paid special attention to 
the security ofthe routes. He refonned the coinage, insdtuting 
a s^tiem of trimeullism. with coins minted in gold, silver 
and copper: the silver nijiiyii (rupee), originally of 178 grains 
troy of pracncally pure silver, was liis invention. His use of 
the local language (‘Hindvi’) inadminiscration was a measure 
ofhis practical sense. Though his nobilit>’and troops consisted 
nuinly of Afglians settled in India, he made considerable 
efforts to win allies in other sections of the population 
(Qanungo, 1965). His work was largely condnued by his 
successor Islam Shah ( 1545 - 54 ). who. however, hastened 
the coUapsc of the Stir empire by his constant conflict svith 
influential Afghan nobles. 

Fortune ultimately favoured the Mughals; in 1555 
HumivTin returned from his exile in Iran and Afghanistan. 
Though he died the following year, the last hopes of the 
Silts were extinguished at the second battle of Panipai (1556)- 
Froin litis point onwards the Mughal Empire was set on its 
course of r.ipid expansion in Northern India under 
Huniayun’s son. Akbar (r. 1556-160$). 

The parallel struggle for hegemony in the south was far 
less conclusive. Under the Vijayanagara emperor, Sadaseva 
Raya {1546-67}. all real power passed into the hands ofhis 
ininisierRatmRija. Thebttcr obtained much success against 
the successor states of the Bahmaru Empire, but the tables 
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were turned at the b.ittle of Talikou or Kakshasa-Tangatli 
(1565) (Heras, 1980). The continuing dissensions among the 
victors enabled the Vijayarugara Eiitpire to survive under 
the Aravidu dynasty, with a transfer of its capital to 
I’enugonda; but henceforth no southern state could aspire 
to hegemony over the entire peninsula. 

A new power arose, destructive for ItKlian ports and sea¬ 
borne commerce, that of the Portuguese. In 1498 Vasco da 
Gama anchored with tliiee small vessels at Calicut, an event 
followed soon with the foundation of the Portuguese Esuto 
da India, with its main seat at Goa. conquered hy Albucjiierque 
in 1510. The spirited resistance the Portuguese encountered 
on the Mabbar coast is recorded in the Tiili fat al-MiiJalridiii, 
written in 1583. 

From a mere glance at the chronology of military events 
in his reign, it would liecome obvious that Akbat was a great 
conqueror. Acquisitionof control over Rajasthan was marked 
by the storming ofChittor (main fortress of Mewar) in 1568. 
The conquest of Gujarat foUowetl in 1572-73. and then 
Bci^al (1576), Kahili (1585). Kashmir (1586). Sind (1592), 
Orissa (1592). andQandali.ir (1595). He succeededin making 
the boundaries of his empire march along the Hindiikush 
Mouniams. and iheteaftcr he alternately threatened the 
Uzbeks and the Safavids. 

In the last decade of his reign Akbar initiated an effort to 
expand into the Deccan. Ucrar was annexed in I 59 (^< 
Ahmadnagar in 1600. Khandesh in 1601. By the time he 
died (1605). the enterprise had mn into some difTiciilty 
pamcul.irly in the Ahmadnagar area, where a new leader, 
the Ethiopian commander Malik ‘Ariihar, was successfiil in 
organizing resistance. 

Akbar gave the Mughal Empire its immensely systematic 
and ccntralizeil structure which contributed not a little to 
its success and relatively loi^ duration. In 1574 he fused the 
nobility, bureaucracy and military conimanden into a sii^le 
‘service’, by assigning to each member of it a numerical rank 
(numsdb) from 10 to 5,000 and still higher mimbets to indicate 
his sucus. salary andsizc of miliuty contingent- Theoretically, 
each officer could rise from the lowest to highest ranks or 
be assigned any duty or office without .idduional 
remuneration; and praciically all offices, except the purely 
religious, were filled by holders of iHdUitjbs. Promotions and 
demotions were henceforth made by addinom or reduaions 
of mmnabs. Towards the close of Akbar’s reign a second 
(satMfr) rank was added to indicate the size of the cavalry 
contingent the rank-holder was expeaed to maintain 

ThissystematizationofstateservicegreatlyassistcdAkbars 

endeavour to enlarge ihe ethnic base of his nobility. At the 

bcginmngofhis reign, his nobility consisted mainly ofTiirani 

(Central Asian) and Khurasani (Persian) nobles. From as early 
as i5di he began to admit Rajput chiefs; and subsequently 
they were allowed to hold their ancestral domains in Leu of 
salary due to them against their initial niaiisabs. At the same 
time members of the Hindu ‘intellectual and accountant 

castes were aisoproiiioicd, a famous example beinghis finance 

minister Todar Mai. The Indian Muslims too obtained high 
positions. Hut his effort to bring tlic nobles under close 
control, by taking away their jagCrs (tetritorial assignments) 
and putting them on cash pay, aloi^ with strict branding 
and muster regulations, contributed to the very serious 
rebcLion in 1580. Its suppression was accompanied by some 
concessions, notably, the restoration of the system ofjd^rs, 
which however remained subject to regular transfer. 

TheinstitutionofjMfrasorprovinces into which the empire 

was divided in 1580 completed the process ofsysteitutization 


of central and provincial administration. The iiiiportani 
feature of this organization was a multiplicity of chains of 
command, all enututing from the emperor. There were 
three iinporunt ministers at the centre, the DiW«-i A la 
(fitunce minister, also in control of assignment ofji^'rj), the 
Mfr Baklislif (minister in charge r^grant ofmansabs. postings, 
vcrific.ition of contingents, and intelligence) and SnJru-s 
Sudiir (in charge of revenue grants). They had their 
corresponding subordinates in the provinces (dfiwii, Iwi/ii/if 
indsiidi) answerable directly to them, and not to the governor 
{siikiUsdtar/ndiim) of the jufci (proviiKe). who was appointed 
bv the emperor .rnd reported directly to hint The sarkdis, 
into which each suba was divided, often coincided with 
jurisdictions oifaujddn (coininandanis) and fcrtiwrTi (Imperial 
rcvenue-collectOB). An effort was made to establish a fairly 
tiiiiforui system of local administration by having at the level 
of the fatgana. or small sub-district, three seiiu-hcreditary 
officers, the (keeperofrevenue records), the 

(in charge ofrevcniic collection) and the^dzr ^udge). Persian 
was niadie the language of adnunistration throughout, except 
for village accounts, for which local languages were used. 

For purposes of revenue administration, the empire was 
divided into tsvo kinds ofterritory; Wnff/sui/wri/fl, where the 
taxes were collected for the Imperial treasury, and jagin, 
where they were collected by holders in lieu of cash 

salary. The jagirs were regularly transferred, the assignments 
being made by use of officially established figures of expected 
net income, termed iijijdt or jama'. Much of the statistical 
endeavours of Akbar‘s administration were designed to work 
out realistic jamd figures, ultimately arrived at in 1580-1 
upon the basis often yeais‘ experience. The regulations by 
which land-tax and other cesses were to be collected in the 
kUafisa and jagt’! were largely the same, and Akbar’s 
administration strove to enlarge the area of measurement 
and fix cash revenue rates on each unit of area, varying with 
the crop. 

Akbar, though formally unlettered, was a man of diverse 
intellecfiial interests. He came to believe in the goal ofSid/i- 
i'Km/.‘A bsolute Peace’, which it was the duty ofthe sovereign 
to establish by tolerating different creeds anti schools of 
thou^i. This provided rationabzadon for a policy he had 
alrea^' followed on empirical grounds, that of forming an 
ethnically composite nobility. The poll-ux (/i'zya) on non- 
Muslims was abolished in 1564 and, finally, in 1580. 
Innovative practices like thejlMn'fcjdflfi/wii (the early momiiig 
public sight of the emperor) were now introduced with the 
object of broadening the acccpunce of the empire as part of 
popiiLr faith- (On Akbar see biography by Srivastava. 1973; 
akoMoosvi. 1994. Foradininistrarivemeasures: Hasan, 193*^: 
Satan. 1941; Aziz. 1942; Habib, 11^3. PP- 90 - 3 >ri-) 

Akbar had three fairly able successors in jaliingir (r. 
i605-27).Shahjahan(iiS28-58)andAurangzeb(i659-l707). 
much as their characters varied. (For their bic^raphies see 
Prasad. 1962; Saksena. 1958: Sarkar. 1954)- Under them the 
territorial expansion continued, though at a much reduced 
pace. 

Jahii^'r found it hard to maintain tlie boundary in the 
Deccan that he had inherited, finding in M.ilik ‘Ainbar of 
Ahmadnagar (d. ifiafi) a redoubtable opponem, But by 1636 
the kingdom ofAluiudnagar was finally obliterated. In 1656-^ 

in two separate wars, considerable territory was seized from 

Golkiinda and Bijapur.UnderAuraiigzeb.Uijapurwas finally 

annexed in 1686. and Golkimda the next year. 

In the east the territory of die present Uai^adesh was 
dioroiighly brought under control diiriry; Jahangir's reign. 
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Dunng the early years of Aurangzeb's reign, large parts of 
Assam were seized from the Ahoin kingdom and 

Chitugong was taken irum Araccaii (iA66). 

[t was only in Afghanistan that the Muglials failed to 
improve their position. Qandahar was lost to the ^favids 
(1622). recovered (1638) and finally lost (1649). Three costly 
campaigns (1649.1652.1653) todtiveoutthe Persians proved 
futile. In the north an ambitious expedition to conquer 
Northern Afgluiiistan (1646-7) from the Uzbeks was ako 
unsuccessful. 

Akbar’s three successors broadly maintained the principles 
of adiiunistration bequeathed by him. Centralized control 
continued jikI so did tlicHiJirufaiid/^rrsystem. Only towards 
the citd of Aurangzeb’s reign did a crisis develop owing to 
the grant of iiiJiiAibj exccctling the cap.idty of/liiprs to meet 
pay claims generated by them. The composite nature of the 
nobility was tnainiained. though the Iranian element, cspecially 
tindcrjahangir. whose politically influential queen, Nur Jahan 
{d. 1645) was a Persian, gained ill influence, while the Rajputs 
lost some ground chough they remained iiiiporlant. Religiuus 
policy was seriously inodiGed only by Aurangzeb, whose 
reiniposidon of the jizj-a in 1679 marked the culniinanon of 
ofearlier measures ofreligiousdiscnnunation. However, even 
Aurangzeb continued appointing Rajputs to laigh niini.ct&s, 
and under him (he Marathas accounted for a sizeable number 
within the nobility (Ali. 1966)- 

In the latter lialf of the seventeenth century the rise of the 
Maratha chieftain ShivajI was to prove a portentous 
circunisunce. Shivaji began to acquire indepeisdent power in 
western Maharashtra on the borderland between the Mughal 
and Bijapur temtories His sack ofSurat (1664) was followed 
by an enforced acconuiiodadon with the Mughals chat proved 
abortive: and in 1674 SliivajI crowned hiniselfat Raigarh. By 
the time he died (t68o). he had carved for himself a kingdom 
comprising a long belt along the western coast, aiida dcuched 
portion in Tainilnadu. He owed much of his success to his 
use of Maratha peasant-soldiers (luiyi'j). He csublishcd the 
system of elMuih or quarter of the rcvouic c.xacced from the 
existing authorities as price of security from his attacks. Within 
his own kingdom he attempted to build a regular 

adminiscrarion modelled after chat of the Ueccan Sultanates; 
taxation within it was by no means light (Sarkar, I9$2). 

Shivijr’s death saw a momentary eclipse of the polity he 
hadfouiidcd. ashissonShambhujTwas capturcdandcxecuced 
by Aurangzeb (1689). His other son. Raja Ram (d. 1700) 
became a fogidve when the Mughah overran the Maratha 
possessions in Tamilnadu in the 1690s. 1 here was a revival 
of Maratha power under the regency of Raja Rim's widow 
Tirabai, and large areas passed under the control ofdifrereiic 
bands of troops led by Maratha sarddrs (chiefs), who enlarged 
their resources by a rigorous collection of ckMih. failing 
which they siibjeaed the territory to plunder. By the time 
Aurangzebdied.afrerhavingbeenmtheDeccancontinuously 
since 1681. much of his work l.iy in ruins as Maratha aniues 
broke through the cordons of his troops again and again. 

The decline of the Mughal Empire is convention.illy 
deemed to bepii from Autangzeb’s death (1707). though 
symptoms ofit, seen in agrarian disturbances and diffiailties 
in jdjjrr-assignments. had become visible earlier. Aurangzeb's 
successors nude certain concessions to reduce discontent. 
Thcji'zya was abolished in 1713. Bahadur Sluh (1707-12) 
released Shambhujl’s son Sahu (d. 1748) to placate the 
Marathas; and the Rajput princes began to be given higher 
ranks and ofT'ered governonhips. However, internal 
dissensions at (he couninouiited. intensified by amied conflicts 


between rival clainuntsaccachsuccession. Muhanuiud Shah’s 
reign (1719-48) saw a gradual loosening of centra] authority 
as governors increasingly became autonomous. This was 
especially the case with the viceroyalty of the Deccan, and 
the iiaziimces ofBengalaiid Awadli. Emergent local ‘corporate 
groups' with their 'innovative' methods of self-enrichment, 
like tax-fanning (Bayly, 1983; Alam. 1986). sapped the inner 
vitality of Mughal adiiunisiratiun. 

Moreover, the passing away of the supremacy of mounted 
archers in the face of the rising potency offireanns made the 
Mughal system obsolete as a framework of military 

organization, The Marathas established their authority over 
Gujarat and Malwa (1737), although the emperor's nominal 
suzerainty coniinued to be acknowledged. Soon after, the 
empire was shattered by the Persian invasion under Nadir 
Shah: Delhi was sacked and denuded of its treasures (1739), 
arid (he Mughal posses.sions beyond the Indus {siiba Kabul) 
•ind Sind were lost- There were Sikh rising in the Panjab, 
die Rohila chiefs established themselves to the east of Delhi, 
and (hejacs under their ruler Surajnul (1756-63) to the south; 
and .ill renuining control over the pros'inccs was lost. 

Thc first half of the eighteenth century saw the rapid 
emergence of .Maratha power. This took place under the 
nominal authority of the rulers of Shivijf's line (the 
(lihatfijpdiis), and the active nunageincnt of their principal 
iniiiiscers, the Peshwas. whose office became hereditary. A 
succession of able Peshwas, Baliji Vishwanath (in office, 
1714-20). Baji Rio I (1720-40), Dalaji Baji Rio (1740-^1) 
and iMidhav Rio (1761-72). imposed their writ over the 
sarddn, made over the conquered territories to their own 
nominees and relentlessly extended the circle of areas on 
which rhauih and Sdrdc</ii)ii(l:/ir. the rwin levies amounting 
te^etherto over a third ofthe total revenue-collection, were 
imposed. In this enterprise the Peshwas combined professed 
loyalties to tsvo sovereigns, the C/i/nirf.ip.ifi'and the Pddislidli 
(the Mughal Emperor). Under the tradition of local 
chieftaincies (^nmuiiUffs) in which the Maratha leaders were 
steeped, every office orauthont)-tended to become hereditary 
or run in families. This weakened centralized power within 
the Maratha polity, and made it more ofa ’confederacy' chan 
of an empire, especially after the great defeat the Marathas 
sufferedat the haiuk of the Afghan ruler, Ahmad Shah Abdiili, 
at Panipat (1761). The Muglul emperor rem.'iiiied under 
their control from 1771 to 1803. when with all their 
weaknesses exposed in the second Anglo-Maratha War. they 
lost Delhi to the British. In spite ofits lack ofsysienutization. 
the Maratha administration had the capacity to reconcile 
diverse local elements, and followed a largely liberal religious 
policy (Sardesai, 1948: Sen. 1925, 1958). 

There has been a debate tor a long time, certainly since 
Bender, as to whether the Muglul Empire was a state in the 

same sense ascomemporary-European sutes.Bemierbelievcd 

that while European states had as their main function the 
protection of private property, in India, and. indeed, in Asia 
in general, the sovereign being hunself the proprietor, the 
destruction of all pnvate property appeared to be the chief 
function of the state. To this he attributed all the ills from 
which the Asian economics and societies sufFcred. notably 
the intense oppression committed by those whose own 
capacity to extort was only temporary, since it was derived 
from the sovereign who might deprive them of it any 
moment. Although the .Mughal sovereign did not actually 
make the claim to universal laiidownership attributed to him 
by Bernier and others, the size of the land-tax was indeed 
such as to absorb the brger part of the surplus. The praaical 
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result was that ibr cax-coilcction purposes alone the state had 
to acquaint itself svith conditions of agriculture in detail and 
attempt its improvement, a situation which had no parallel 
in contemporary European states, these tasks being perfonned 
there by the large estatc-owrKrs. Marx therefore, perceived 
in the Mughal Empire a system of‘Asiatic despotism’, based 
on tax-rent, which was different from the laisscs-fmre state 
principally because ofitsconcem for protection of agriculture 
by irrigation and other means. Yet wc must rcinenibct that 
outside the fiscal system the Mughal state iiitertctcd little 
with the structure of property rights subsisting on secoiwb re¬ 
claims to the agrarian surplus, or with urban property and 
conunerce. Its legislative action was on a far more modest 
scale than that of Tudor parliaments, since the emperor did 
not profess to change religious or custonur\- laws. Even in 
the famous and abortive luahsiir of i $79 only the right of 
interpretation of Islamic law was claimed for the sovereign. 
Only where the customary laws were in conflict with each 
other, did the state enjoy discretion {thus the proliibition of 
cow-slaughter in accordance with Hindu custom in ceiuin 
areas under Akbat atidjah.an^r. and the imposition of 
on Hindus in accordance with Muslim law by Auiangzeb). 
A notable exception was the prohibition of forcible soli, 
where simple humanity rather than any direct injunction of 
religion was the source of inspiration. 

There has recently been some questioning also of the 
nature of the empire that the Mugfuls constructed. It has 
been suggested that there was a wide discrepancy between 
the nominal claims to authority and the actual exercise of 
power, much in actual fact resting on accommodation and 
compromise OX'ink. ipSb). While accoimnodation and 
compromise are inescapable in any political system, it would 
appear that the MugKsIs succeeded in even systenutirit^j 
and universalizing the space within which concessions could 
be given (for example, grants of tnttnsahs to chiefs, while 
demarcating the area held by them in saminddri), and chose 
where there was complete enforcement oflmpcrial authority. 
Nor can one see much difference between the ‘core’ 
(supposedly the zone around the capital cities, Agra and 
Delhi) and the 'periphery' in the great days of the empire: 
the jiffrs were as regularly transferred in Sind and Berar as 
in the Agra province. Nor was the incidence of taxation 
different between the central and distant provinces. 

The breakdown of the Mughal Empire has also been the 
subject of much reflection. Its decline wassintuluneous with 
that of the Ottoman Empire, the Safavids and the Uzbek 
Khanate, the Qing Empire following a century later. If 
Barthold had been correct in asenbing the rise ofthese empires 
to gunpowder, one nuy aigue that the further development 
and spread of Greaniu and the increasing obsolescence of 
cavalry could be responsible for the loss of superiority by the 
Imperial amiics. The rising economic strength of Europe 

might also have diverted trade aisduiidcmiined the economic 

stability ofthese empires in ways which are yet to be studied. 

But there wereinternal contradictions too within thcpolitical 

smictuie which worked to undermine it once they could 
no longer be reconciled. 

Thefirst major conflict ofinierest was between the Mughal 
ruling class and the zsitunditri. The former was part of the 
despotic machinery of the empire and a major claimant to 
the 'tax-rent ; the laticra hereditary class possessing customary 
shares in the produce and demanding a share in the land- 
ux. Doth classes possessed anned power to reinforce their 
claims. Mughal imperial poUcy wasdirectedin a large measure 
to keep the zaniMar class in an alliance based on a coiiunon 


exploitation of the peasantry, in which the zamhidSis could 
be used as instruments oftax-collcctioii. Concessions to them 
alternated witli forcible measures to exact their obedience. 
Mughal religious policy can be seen therefore partly as a 
means to this end, the zamiiiddn being (he most important 
Hiiiduclass to be cither reconciled or repressed. The alliance 
between the two mling classes was, however, by nature 
unstable; and the zamindan, given their armed power, 
luturally sought all opponutiities which would enlarge their 
resources. 

Any weakening of Mughal power was, therefore, bound 
to result in a shift in the loyalty of zannndan. Further, if an 
agrarian crisis developed, and collection of land-tax from an 
impoverished peasantry became more difficult, the zamiiiddrs 
were more likely to resist a full realization of the land-tax, 
since that would now be at the expense of their own share. 
'Amundar upnsings in such circumstances would become 
mote fiequeiii than before. 

Tliesccoiidcnicial contradiction was between the Imperial 
system and the peasantry'. During Aucaiigzcb's early years 
(the 1660s), Bernier saw an increasing, telendess pressure 
upon the peasantry; Aiiratigzeb's farmdu to Rasikdas (i 66 < 5 ) 
draws a picture of declining agriculture and oppressive 
taxation; and the flight of peasantry from the land forms the 
context of the famidn to Muhammad Hashiin (1668-9). 

It is important to consider how fat the uprisings which 
shook the Mughal Empire in its later days had their roots in 
the two sources of conflict we have oudined. The Marathi 
revolt partook mostly ofa siwinu/ircharacterinthatitSWri/ifM 
came from the class of local chieftains and hereditary 
potentates (dcsiffi, d«lituuWij);and therfiiiM//iandf<ir<frihwnfe//r 
had their origins in zamindari claims. Much of the failure of 
the MarJthis to construct a centralized regime was due to 
this cause. But in recruiting the tw^i's. the Marathis might 
well have been assisted by agrarian distress, owing to which 
‘the peasants, providing themselves with horses and arms, 
joined the Marathis.' The distress itself was accentuated by 
the rival demands of the Mughal jdgirJdrs and the Marathas. 

In the J.it revolt near Agra, peasant uprisings seem to have 
coalesced into a caste revolt under zomiiiddr kadcrsliip. In 
other peasant revolts, religion rather than caste or zamiiiddr 
leader^p provided the unifying bond so necessary for gaining 
even limited success. Thus the Satnaniis, a community of 
peasants and petty traders, who raised a serious rebellion in 
Haryana in 167s, belonged to a fiercely monotheistic sect of 
the Kabir movement. The Sikhs, who began a rebellioii in 
the Panjab under Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708), were in 
large part peasants Qats), so that in 1709 their leader Bamla 
was able to lead into the field ‘an innumerable army of men, 
like ants and locusts, belonging to the low castes of the 1 lindiis 
and reatly to die’. Here too a monotheistic religion bound 
the lowly rebels together. Unlike the Satnaniis. the Sikhs were 
uldmateiy to triumph; whereupon their leadets. often oflow- 
class origins, sought to become zaimiiddn, and Ranjit Singh, 
the great ruler of the Panjab (d. 1839)1 assumed the title of 
Maharaja, the acme of the ambitions of any Rajput prince. 
(Theaigumcntabove mainly follows Habib, 196}. PP-317-51: 
for a different view of the uprisii^. see Alam. 1986. pp. naff) 


RELIGION 

The coexistence of Hinduism and Islam is the most 
remarkable aspect of religious life in Mughal India. This very 
observarion. however, tends to obscure the fact that Hinduism 
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was not a religion m the same Csctnitic') sense as Islam. The 
unique work on the rcLgionsofche woHd, Diibi>lJii-i 
(written f.1653), notes clwt ‘ainong the Hindus there are 
numerous religions, and countless faiths and customs'. It was 
equally true, however, that, having developed m niucu.-il 
interaeuon and deb.ite and expressed brgely in the same 
language (Sanskrit), the ditTcreiit beliefs seemed to he orbiting 
svithin the same stellar s)-steiu. 

The Mughal period svitnessed a continuing assertion of 
almost all the different elements of Higher or Orthodox 
Hinduism. There was a notable exposition of MTm.uiisa 
plulosophyinNird>-an.iBhatt.i's.l/.m.ir«f) c>./.)yii(f.i6oo). The 
Mhnaiiisa school upheld the automatic fuiictioiiiiig s>f the 
s>-stcni of traiisnugration of stiuls in life-cycles, the station 
111 each life being the result of deeds (fcimu) in the previous 
cycles. The DMstJii-i Af.ie.i 7 ii/i reports the 'common belief 
•imong the Hindus now was th.it though there w.is one 
Creator, the created beings in their lives remained bound 
by the mOuenee of their own deeds. 

Theempiusu onkiimi.iwasthc keytOif/Mniinorprescrilscd 
conduct of the siiirili schools. In this field the tr.iditioiul 
doctrine continuetl to be re.isserted in digests, coniniencartes 
and elaborations. Vich.ispati (f.1510) wrote the 
ywadtubiiit.ltii.wi in Mithila (Bihar). In Bengal, f.1567. 
Raghunandana ol Navidvip wrote lus tvveiits’-cight treatises, 
the Siuniiii3iii\t. which became the standard authority on 
ntual and inheritance. The iVinia/.ismrf/iH of Kamalakara 
Bhatta (1A12) obtained legal and religious authority in 
.Maharashtra Aiiencyclc^aediclegalwork.the kT«iiiirnv/j)’.i 
was compiled by Mitra .Misra in the reign of Jahangir 
(1605-27). These wotks did not generally make any 
noteworthy deviations from positions adopted in reqjcct of 
the supremacy of the Brahmans and the casce-niles as defineil 
by ilie earlier Smnfij. If anything, they rather elaborated the 
restrictions imposed on the lower castes and on women. 

In Vedanta, the pantheistic tradition bequeathed by 
Sankarachar>'a was influential enough to produce a number 
oftexts. WhilcSadanandain liis b'crfir»iM/iiM(f.i5oo)cxhibits 
an admixture of Sanikhya principles (of Duality), 
Vijnanabhikshu (<.1650) m the SStiiklifnsar.i admitted the 
tnith of Vedanta, professing to see the Saiiikhya Duality as 
no more than one aspect oftheTruth. A similar reconciliation 
of Vedanta with Saivitebcliefsscems to liavc been developed 
by Appaya Dikshita (1520-92) of Vellore. 

TSiurik literature received considerable addinons dunng 
this period. Malridhara of Varanasi wrote the Al.mfr.i- 
Hi.i/iivijrfAi in 1589. In Bengal Purnaiuixla (fl. 1571) wrote 
treatises on philosophy and magic rites; in the next century. 
Krishnananda Aganuvagiu of Navadvip wrote the 
auchontacive textbook. TaiiirasSn. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were, however, 
essentially the centuries of V.iishnai’ism. In the Hindi region 
the Rama cult had its greatest propagator in Tulsidas who 
m his Riimcharitiiuiias gave a popular garb to the original 
Romayana. Tulsidas was a finu believer in the rf/wniUMsfr.i 
and he regarded the popular monotheistic cults with their 
low-caste i^iidra) leaden as signs of the degradation of the 
Dark Age Yet this was not the main message of his 

work. In his fervent verses of devotion and portrayal of a 
just Rama, the incarnated deity became God. Who was 
personal yet formless. 

The expression was still more emotional when the objea 
of blukii or devotion was Vishnu's incarnation as Krishna. 
Chaitanya (1485-1533). a Brahman priest of Navadvip 
(Bengal), initiated a cult of Krishna and his female lover 


Radlia. in which the devotee pictured himsclfa companion 
of Krishiia, tc-ciiacting in his mind His 'manifest’ sports 
(lihs). While Chaitany.'i had his followers mainly in Bengal, 
he left very active successors, the ^^lui'irmiiis, at Vrindahan 
near M.ithiira. who in a senes of Sanskrit works gave a 
philosophical Kisis to the cult and outlined its ritii.il. Though 
the devotees foUtnved the caste ritual, the right of worship 
was not denied to the lower classes; and the Sahajiya sect 
(eighteenth century) rejected the iniriiis' prescriptions and 
iiiCriKijced i.iktie ind i.iiiirii practices. In Assam, a VaLshnava 
sect was founded by ^ankaradeva (d. I $68), who avoided 
iiiiagc-wonhip and emphasized an Absolute, Personal God. 
to Wliom all devotion is to be directed in the form of love 
for Krishna. 

ValUbhacharya (d 1551) and his son Vitthalnach (d. 1576) 
propag.ited a religion ot grace (/iKjA/iiiiflrija); andSurdas, owing 
allegiance to this sect, wrote S'irf-iiir.fi’a/i'(i 545) in which the 
sports of Krishna with RaJha and others were described as 
iii.mifcstations of the Lord's supreme powers. 7 hc sect 
obtained some populanty in Gujarat and R^asthan. The 
Ridha-vaJIabhIs owed their foundation to Hiu HarTvamsa 
(d. 1553) and assigned to Radha the mote crucial position 
in the Duality of Divinity 

The Vaishiiavite movement in Maharashtra contained 
both unitarun and conservative elements. F.knath (d 1599), 
a Brahman, expounded the principle of Wiitfefi and allowed 
all castes as well as women to assemble and join in the ecscacy 
of devotional chants {kfrtjH). Tukatam (d. 1649), a Si'Klra 
peasaiii.iiught possibly have been iniluciiccd bythe Chaiunya 
sect; yet. liis God ( yinluil) tends to be closer to the Ram of 
Kabir the monotheist: he sings of the possibility of recourse 
to God by a devotee, howsoever lowly in status, and does 
nor hesitate to use the word Allah for his God (Abbot. 1932). 
Quite different in approach svas Ramdas (d. 1681). who 
combined the propagation of the worship of Rama as God 
withtheupholdiiigoftheiy/wmi-iCthcMaharashtraDhamu), 
that is. maintenance of ‘the holiness of the Brahnuirs and 
deities'. He oiganized luailn or centres of ascetics, and was 
patronized by Shivaji. the Marathi ruler (d. 1680) (Deining. 

1928)- 

In Karnataka, the Dasakuu movement seems formally to 
luve belonged to MadhvacharjM's sj-stem It originated w^th 
Sripadarap (d 1492). but was mainly spread by his disciple 
Vyasaraya (d. 1539), The songs of the sect in Kanmda show 
ecstatic attachment to the deity Viththala. A disciple of 
Vyisariya, Kanakadas was a shepherd (KiinrArt) by caste, and 
in his popular compositions iaststed on the access of the 
lowly to the Lord. 

Logic .ind dialectics (n/dya aiul tarkd) continued to attract 
attention through commentaries and textbooks. The 
Navadvip schools produced Raghunacha ^iromanl’s 
coiiiniemar>' (<.1500) on Gangesha; and on this Gadhadara 
(c.iyoo) in turn commented. Sankara Mista in UpaskSra 
(f.i6cx)) commented on the nj'dj'.i-jurrd. Among textbooks, 
Annan Blutu wrote Tarkiismiigrulhi (f.1585) and Jagadfk 
the Tarkamnij (f.1700). There vsras much obscurity and 
scholasticism in this literature; and all the schools were now 
‘fully tlieistic' (Keith. 1920. pp. 485-6). 

The survival in sufficient strength of the materialist ideas 
of the Chirvakas, described in the DabistJn-i Miidhib, is of 
considerable interest: the Chirvakas believed that only the 
worldperceived by the senseswas teal:‘whether one becomes 
high or low results from the nature of the world', and not 
from divine direction; and there is no Creator nor gods, nor 
any truth in the Vedas. 
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The main area ot strength ofjaiiusin during this period 
wasGujarat, thoiighjain communities were ttniiid elsewhere 
loo. jaiii religious literature was composed in Gujarati, 
Kannada and other languages, but muth of it was repetitive 
or hagiological The Jain version of dialectics was set out by 
Yashovijayaji in Jiiiiut UuLi-hliiislia. 1. 1670. Hoth the sects ol 
the Jains, the Svetambara and Diganibara, flourished in the 
Vijayaiugara Empire (Devi. 1990. pp, 159-74).Thejainlaity 
was increasingly confined to the />iiii)'.i and holiM castes of 
tradesmen and men t.iking to service' (DJ<>rsf.r»i-i 

A change of subst.intivc proportions in the Indian mode 
of religious thought was marked by the preachu^ of the 
weaver Kabir (d. 1518) of Varan.isi. One could, on the one 
hand, see in his compositions a ilistiUiiig of N.ith-yogic, even 
Taniric beliels to obt.im an egalitarian inunotheism. parallel 
to the isl.imic (Vaudeville, 1974); or altenuu%el>’. a 
rigorous accept.mcc of the logic of the monotheism of Islam, 
while rejecting its thcolog>-. the exposition being necessanl>’ 
offered in a language that tliose outside the culture of Islam 
could understand (Chaiid. 1963.pp- t 4 .l ff).Strongatgiimciits 
can be urged in favourofboth views; but. however the result 
came about, the achievement was mitsiaiiding. 

KabTr propounded an absolute monotheism that rejected 
iiiuge-wotship and ritual- Sendlude to God is the true means 
of salvation -love, though not al>sent, is clearly a subordinate 
element (cf. F.liol. lyai. II. p-262). This weakens any 
at|tument that Kabir belonged either to Vaishnav hliiikii or 
Islamic sufisni- He insists that by a man's faith and work in 
this life alone would he be judged by God. But if Kabir 
warns of punishment, he also rejects a heaven where one s 
desires would be ffilfiUed- KabTr pours scorn on the concepts 
of punty and pollution, the laws of the imrim and the caste 
system. He docs not seek a reconcihationbetwccn Hinduism 
and Islam, since his monotheism is so absolute that he cannot 
but reject both the faiths and their ritual. 

Kablr's audience was the common man, the artisan, the 
peasant, the village hc.idman; his similes and metaphors came 
from their life and travails; and his language was the tongue 
that they spoke- The different dialects of Hindi have left 
their imprint on his original Awadhi, as he or his verses 
travelled about. Following him too came a procession of his 
peers, lowly like him. seeking God in the land of Homo 
Hicrarchicus. 

While the shadowy Naindev of Maharashtra, a calico- 
printer, certainly preceded Kabir, the evidence of their 
compositions show that Ravidas (or Raidas), the woriter in 
hides, and Sain, the barber, regarded Kabir as their ptecuisor, 
A similar position with regard to him was adopted by Oadu, 
the cotton-carder (d. 1603). who obtained considerable 
following in Rajasthan (cf Orr. 194?) A little later (1657) 
there appeared the Satnimi sect, again showing some 
allegiance to Kabir. and counting among iisfoUowers peasants 
and tradesmen with small capiuf in Haryana (Habib, 1963. 

pp. 342-4)- , ,, , 

The sects of the followers of these teachers were c;Ulcd 
patnh. in time, in spite of preserving the anti-ritualistic 
compositions of theit founders, these tended to develop a 
ntual of their own and to introduce notions and insntuQons 
taken from traditional religion, notably tlieascripnon of avatar 
status to their origin.al preceptors, and a caste-like ennty to 
the monotheistic conununity itself. Even a Brahman parentage 
would be sought for Kabir. the Muslim weaver (Kcay. 193 0 - 

Our period saw the rise of Sikhism, now one of the 
recognized religions of the world. It began as a sect {fantli) 
of the followers of Ninak (t 4 fi 9 -iS 39 )- of ^hatn 


(accouni.uit and mercantile) caste of the Paiijab, more or less 
on the pattern ofothcr sectsofthe contemporary monotheistic 
movement The Gunl Craiiili Sahib, the scripture of the 
Sikhs, compiled by Arjan in 1604, includes not only the 
compositioivs of Nanak and the succeeding but also 

those of Namdev. KabIr and Ravidas and other biwgais (saints). 

N.iiuk beheved iiiOne God. and saw an intensely personal 
relationship between Him and the devotee, who would 
penitently remember, serve and love Him and await His 

grace in return, Godw.isfonnlessandoiniiipresent and could 

not be represented in a physical fomi. Nanak strongly 
emphasized ethical conduct, and condemned arrogance of 
birth, caste and the cult of pollution by touch. The salvation 
to be aimed at was iiimin or Wr Witiiirf, the tnie abode, when 
m.in at List realizes God 

It is not clear to what extent Nanak gave an organizational 
fonu to his sect. But two processes appeared soon enough. 
First, a line of^’imrs, or spiritual successors was established, 
who were seen as incarnations of the same perfect 

spirit, total obedience to the Gnni was expected from each 
disciple, the Sikh-Ciml, whence the abbreviated name Sikh. 
Tlie second was the expansion of the sect among thejais or 
pe.isants of the Panjab; the Cimis were all Khatris, but their 
principal lieutenants, the maiisaiids, were mostly Jats 

These two developments provided ground for a third, 
especially after the martyrdom ofGuru Aqan (1606); a conflict 
with the Mughal authorities and aspiration to military- power 
by the Chius, reaching its apex under the tenth and last Guru. 
Gohind Singh (1666-1708). He sought to weld has followers 
into a militant coiniuunicy by prescribing a commonbaprism 
for all and appointing the items everyone had 10 carr>-. that 
were part of the public bearing of a professional soldier of 
the rime. 

ImiiKdiately after Gobiml Singh's death at Nandcr in the 
Deccan (1708). his disciple Banda came to the North and 
raised a massive plebeian rebellion, in which Sikhs and low- 
caste converts joined .along with discontented ziiiiiniilirs. 
The rebellion was ultiniatcly suppressed, and Banda was 
executed (1716). A period of demoralization and division 
followed, but as Mughal power declined, the Sikh dah and 
imsah (groups) grew, led by indisiihial chieft (sarddrs). who 
organized troops of increasingly professional mounted 
iiuiskcieers. Many of the chieft came from peasant or artisan 
stock, like their foremost leader at this time, Jassa Singh, 
originally a carpenter or wine-distiller. A semblance of unity 
in success was sought to be nuintained by the tradition of 
an annual 'sarbat Klidlsd at Chak Guru (Amritsar); but 
dissensions grew apace, and each chief tended to carve out 
a separate territory for himself Thcprocess was at last checked 
by Ranjii Singh {1780-1839), who established a traditional 
kingdom in the Panjab. ostensibly in the name of the Klidlsa. 

Islam in India remained ideolojpcally $0 closely linked to 
the main currents of Islamic thought transmitted through 
Arabic and Persian that it would not perlups be wholly 
correct to speak of an ‘Indian Islam . Such specificities as 
arose from the Indian culuiral and social environment were 

derivedessentiafly from, first, acloser association with Persian 

than with Arabic, so that traditions established in Iran and 
Central Asia exercised greater influence than those in Arab 

countries. Second, thecontiiuiedcoexisteiice with Hinduism 

brought into focus the problem of assessing non-Muslini 
faiihsaiid belicfi. Sufismor Muslim mysacism, with its chains’ 
(silsildhs) came from Iran and Central Asia, yet its votaries 
could not but observ e a close parallel to ‘u/i.j (love for God) 
in Indiiii Wi.ikti (cf. Mujeeb, 1967; Ahiiud. 1964) 
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A radical rcqucstioning and reshaping of belief began 
when sufistii opened the doors to the qiusi-pancheistic 
doctrines and speailations of Ibn al-‘ArjbT (d. Damascus, 
1240). It may be justly held that Ibn aJ-’Arabr’s views were 
a bold but logical elaboration of the sufic concept of 
communion with God {fana). With him Separation, from 
being unnatural, became illusory, and the communion, from 
being the ultimate object, became the only eiemil Reality. 
His doctrine made its way into Imlia directly through his 
Arabic works and indirealy through the Persian poetry of 
Riimi and Janu. By the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
the concept had begun to influence sutic circles, and, despite 
opposiuon. steadily gained adhcrants(Rizvi. igri s, pp. 43!!.). 
For a country like India, where coexistence with Hinduism 
was a realit)-, Ibn al-'Ar.abi's doctmies seemed to offer a 
persuasive explanation of diversity that rationalized as well 
as promoted a spirit of tolerance. Alongside this there was 
the proposition of the Perlcct Man. in which Ibn al-'ArabI 
idealized die m>^tic guiile {sUtikh). This sision inevitably 
suppicmcnied or reinforced the popular hdief in mnhdf. the 
refonner and redeemer coming 111 advance of the Day of 
Judgement The two concepts could influence each other, 
and as the close of the first millennium of Islam drew neat 
(ah iooo/ad 1592). they produced a millerury wave. 

The Mahdawl movement was the first indication of the 
new intellectual turbulence. Saiyid MuKiminad ofjaiinpur 
(d- 150s). a well-travelled scholar.proclaimed huiiscifMahdr. 
Thehope for redempuon by following the Mahdi's message 
and his call for ethical conduct continued to win followers 
for his sect, which began to found communities (da’inu) at 
various places. Theologians tirelessly denounced them; 
Sheikh 'Alii, a nouNe Mahdawi. was executed at tlicir 
instance by Islam Shah in 1550. But the sect survived (Rizvi, 
1965. PP 6 S-I 34 ) 

In the last quarter of the sixteenth century there arose a 
sect in Afghanistan with similar milleiiary tenancies, except 
that Its founder DayjzTd (Miyan Raushan) (d. 15R5) cbimed 
that he was a Prophet {luihi). and not a Mahdf. and received 
God's revelations through Gabriel He emphasized strict 
ethics and. believing in a pantheistic mysticism, envisioned 
stilniiial, where the self merged with God. His followers, the 
Raushanlyas, fonned j nuliunt sect among the Afghans, in 
whose language (Pushtu) one version of liis Book Kluiirii-I 
Bayan was composed. The militancy led to a long war with 
the Miighals during which the sect was suppressed. 

Thc great upheaval in thought that w.is to come under 
Akbar (emperor, 1556-1605) had its ongins partly .n least in 
the same two intellectual impulses of pantheism and the 
Mcssiah-cult, Akbar's refigiuus interests initially lay within 
traditional Islam. Then Sheikh Tajiitklln itismicted him in 
the thought of Ibn al-‘Ar.ibi. Mubarak (d. 1593) giined 
influence too; and not only had he read Ibn al-'Atabl. but 
he had also been suspected of M.ihiliwi inclinadons. Akbar 
himself could be seen as a refonner for the millennium. A 
nujor reflection of this concept was found in the nuilaar of 
1579. a statement signed by leading Muslim theologians at 
the court, declaring Akbar to be a Just Sultan, and as such 
holding hjs interpretation of .Musbm law to be binding on 
all Muslinvs. 

1 he growing influciKc of pantheism, however, soon took 
matters far beyond the rather modest ,ind sectarian position 
assigned to the emperor in the ninliinr. The tnuniph of the 
pantheistic doanne was gready assisted by the discussions 
that took place before Akbar among representatives ofvarious 
religions, at the 'ihadaiklithui (house of prayer) constnicted 


at Falehpur Sikri in 1574—5. These discussions and debates, 
which, in their scope, were perhaps without precedent in 
history, involved Muslim divines, SunnT and ShlT; svifTs and 
rational scholars {liaki'ms): Brahmans, other Hindu recluses, 
Jains. Parsis and Christians Oesuits), whose first mission 
reached the court in 1580. 1 'hese discussions convinced Akbar 
that no single interpretation of Islam was correct and further 
that no single religion could alone be tnic It was for him. 
as the chosen man of God, to assist in the univcnal realization 
of Ahsoluic Peace (Sullt-i Kut) in order to prevent strife 
among the various sects. For a comprehension of this and 
the funhci belief that both religion and the world' were 
illusory, it was iinpnrtani to organise anelice coips ofdisciples 
{iraddi-garwdn), for whom were prescribed total submission 
to the impenal preceptor and certain prirKiples and mode 
ofcssnduct. Akbar's principal spokesman was Mubarak's son, 
AbiVlFazI (t55i-i6o2), who gives us the mostauchoricarive 
stataiicnt of Akbar's belicfi in the A'in-i-Akhtn. The term 
Dfii-i niihi ( Divine Faith ) used by some modern historians 
for Akbar's ‘religion’ has no sanction in any statement by 
Akbar or Abti'l Fazl. and is an unlikely designation in itself 
since Akbar and his court-cirUc were not prepared to accept 
tlic reality of dm (religion) at .ill. 

The policy of equal treatment of all religions (as distinct 
from a simple policy of tolerance) that Akbar enforced, 
permitting freedom of religious expression, conversion and 
construction of places of worship for all. was a logical 
consequence of his nuture religious views. It was. perhaps, 
again a policy for which it was not easy to find a parallel in 
die contemporary world - a fact underlined with great pnde 
by Akbar’s son. Jahanpr. But if would be equally vjfid to 
argue that pantheism was essentially not the cause, but the 
rationalization of a measure whose political utility was 
consuntly bonK upon him. After all, from early in liis reign 
Akbar had embarked on the induction of a l.arge Hindu 
element in his nobilit)' and bureaucracy. Abu'l F.izl says, 
indeed, tliat sovereignty partakes of‘disine light’, and the 
sovereign, like God, is parent to all humanit)'; it is therefore 
his function to ensure that out of differences of religion, 
there docs not arise the dust of antipathy.’ 

Akbar s promotion of pantheism left a deep imprint on 
Islamic chouglit in India. Extemall>’, it initiated a movement 
among MusLms for the study of Brahnunical texts and of 
Vedanu Akbar iniciaced a scries of tr.inslarions of Sanskrit 
works, among which the religious literature included the 
Ailian-ii-irda. the and the Riinidyaiiii. In the 

ATn-i Akhan, Abii’l Fazl was able to give a fairly cogent and 
accurate description of the various Hindu systems of 
philosophy, theology and law, based on a fresh scrutiny of 
the texts through translations made ‘after much diflicult)"'. 
It once again cxliibitcd tlic coiimion ground found between 
Islamaiid Hinduism, by locating thepresence ofmonotheism 
in the latter: and there is a greater appreciation of the logic 
of the Kiiniia doctrine. With Jahangir comes the definite 
identification of Vedanta with usaimvj (mysticism), 
presumably because both were now pantheistic. 

Islam s recogmtion of 1 lindiiism reached its culiiunation 
in Prince DaraShukoh (1615-59), Data began his intellectual 
career with an ever-growingimmersion in Muslim mysticism 
through attachment to the Qadiriya order of Mian Mir (d. 
1635). From here his interest shifted to Vedanta, marked, 
first, by the composition (1654-5) of the Mujma‘ii .1 ai/imiir 
('the mingling of two oceans') in which he expbins the major 
terms and concepts used in Hindu spiritual discourse. He 
had the Yiyy^tii'dsislitlui translated in 1655. In 1657 came what 
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was. troni the philusuphjcal puim ol view, the most uiiportant 
effort; a Petsiaci translation of fift>'-two Uptiiusliitds, under 
the title AsrSr, the Great Secret. 

Indicative ofthe spiritofthc times is the D*i/niii/i-i A/<ijJliif>. 
written c-ifiSjt by ‘MobatV. He set out to pive a truthful, 
unbiased account of all rcli^ons. and so deals in his work 
with the Parsis, Hindus. Buddhists (Tibetan) Jews, Christians 
and Muslims, along with different sects within each religious 
tradition. His linguistic cijuipment was considerable; and it 
IS doubtful whether a work ofthis quality and sweep existed 
in any other Language at tius time. 

The freedom of religious discussion accorded to all under 
.\kbar undoubtedly assisted in the transfomiadon ofSht'Isni 
from a ‘heresy’ into a recognized variant of Islam in India. 
Qizi Nurullah Shustari (l 549-1610) was the first /jn.f- ‘Aslun 
Shl'i theologian in India lo have left important writings. 
Disdaining ia>fiyyii (dissimulation), expressly on account of 
freedom accorded under Akbar. he openly defended Slil ‘1 
positions against Sunni cridcisius. He died in 1610 and is 
considered a Shl'i martyr. Though the details of the incident 
ate obscure, it was not a part of any persecution oftlicShi’ls 
(R.izvi, 1965. pp. 314-i}). Immigrants from Iran, who were 
mostly Shi'ls, held high offices in the Mughal empire: and 
Shl’i observances were publicly held. Haidarabad m the 
Deccan in the si.xtcciith century and Lucknow and Faizabad 
in North India in the eighteenth, became important centres 
of Shl’i learning. 

Orthodo.xy responded in various ways to challenges from 
the free airing of views hitherto thought to be unacceptably 
heterodox. How complex die responses could be b shown by 
the ideas of Sheikh Ahmad SirhiiKC (1564-1624). His stroi^ 
attachment to the Shari’a was dbpbycd in hb hosdUty to Akbar’s 
policies of tolerance and in hb bitter opposition to Hindus and 
Shils. He became (1600) a disciple of the NaqshbancE mystic 
Baqi Billah (d. 1603); and from this point onwards he was 
iiKreasingly concerned with Ibn al-‘Arabi s theories of Unity 
of E.\jstcnce and the Perfect Man. He contested the ultimate 
truth ofthe first; hut ihc second was fully incorporaicd in liis 
concept ofthe qaiyuiii (’the maintainer’). Asposscssorofgnosb 
(‘an’/), the qmytm attams a function assigned previoudy to 
prophets. This funedon b identified with yet another - the 
rejuvenation of Isbm, which takes pbee at the hands of a 
renovator {imijaddiif) of the second millennium. It was clear to 
his disciples that both the offices of q.vyiim ansi imtjaddid were 
uiutedinSheikh Abnadhimself(Friedmann, i 97 l). Predictably 
these islcas invited criticism and su^icion; and Jahanpr had 

Sirhinffi briefly imprisoned (1619). 

There was by the side ofan cs-seutiallv m>-siical revivalism, 
a restatement ofthe orthodox position in tenm of the Isbm 
ofGhazati's conception, a combination of Law (S/«in 'n) and 
Mysticism (T.in'sjsi). The resutement was by definition 
unonginal. though much learning and care often went into 
it. Abdul Haqq Muhiddis (t 5 5 l-i 642) was a prolific wntcr 
on Muslim Uw and the Prophet’s sayings Yet he fuUy 
accepa d the suGc tradirion. being the author of a volunK 
of biographies of Indian mystics; and he inherited from his 
father a sympathy for Ibn al-‘Arabi'$ theories and for even 
Kabir (Rizvi, 1965. pp-151-75). 

Emperor Aurangzcb (t. 1659-1707) generally supported 
traditional and legal isbm. This was pameubriy shown by 
his commissioning of the imisivc work FaiatM-i Ahntgin. 
prepared in Arabic by Sheikh Niza-m with the assisance of 
many scholars and designed to be a comprehensive 
compendium of jurists’ opinions on detailed matters, 
carefully arranged by subjects. 


The decline of the Mughal Empire brought forth an 
important Muslim thinker ami jurist, Shah WaliluUah 
(1702-62). He was undoubtedly exceptional in reficaing on 
oppression of peasants and craftsmen as betors behind the 
decline of the empire. He tlicreforc linked the enforcement 
ofthe various elements of the Sharia to particubr social needs, 
though these wca* rather naively fonnuba'd. On other nutters 
such as Shi’is, he took an orthrsdox position, translating 
Siriiiiidr's polemical and-Shi'i tract into Arabic; and he was 
fairly harsh on non-Muslims who were to be the hewets of 
woml and drawers of water under a Slidn'j regime. He accepted 
the siific heritage of Isbm aikl cbiiiicil to be a spiritual guide 
{nimliidj himself. He propoiindedan ‘inspired’ reconciliation 
of Ibn il-'Arabl’s pantheism with Sirhindi’s theory and like 
die bcier. claiiiKd to receive divine enlightenment (kerfifl 
(Rizvi. 1982). Shah Watilullah and his son ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
(1746-1824) and their writings were held in great esteem by 
the Indian ‘Wahhabis’, who in the nineteenth century were 
to pbysuch an important role in the resisunce to Driiish rule. 

The sixteenth century saw the arrival of Catholic 
Christianity in India. Syrian Christian and Jewish com¬ 
munities had long lived on the Kerala coast, the Red Sea 
trade keeping their conucis with eastern Christendom and 
Judaism alive. With the arrival of the Portuguese, Catholic 
missionary activity began, especially under Francis Xavier 
(1506-52), Another Jesuit, Robert de Nobili (iS77-*656), 
tried die innovation of presenting Christianity in an Indian 
garb. Much use was nude by the Jesuits ofthe printing-press 
and literature in Indun languages. Goabecanic anarchiocese 
in 1557. The dedinc of Portuguese power adversely affected 
Catholic activity, and in 1653 a number ofSyriaii Christian 
coinniunitics in Kcrab returned to their older allegiance to 
Antioch. The fiisi Lutheran missionaries, uridei Danish 
patronage, arrived in i706atTtanquebar (Tainilnadu), and 
Zicp:nbalg translated tlie four Gospels into Tamil in 1714. 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

The dominant sciendfic tradition in Indb during the sixteenth 
century was the Graeco-Arabic one. Its dominant branches 
were Astronomy (with Mathematics and Geography as 
necessary appendages) and Medicine, TheSanskride sciences 
also condnued to be punned, and at the court of Emperor 
Akbar (1556-1605), there was a conscious attempt to sriidy 
them. In Abu'l Fazl's A‘iii-iAkhan{c.i 595 - 6 ). the last portion 
was devoted to a survey of Indian sciences, comparable in 
width, if not in depth, with Albcnini’s great description 
some 550 years earlier. 

In a celebrated passage Abu ‘1 Fazl lists the following 
subjects, which Akbar prescribed for schobrs to learn at 
school: ethics, arithmetic, accountancy, agriculture, 
mensuration, geometry, astronomy, geomancy. household 
inanaganent. an of government, niedicine, logic, physical 
sciences, marfiematics, knowledge ofthe divine and history; 
and Indian sciences', namely, kj-uk-tMir, .Vyaya, Vcddiua. 
ind Prtfiwya/i (graiiumr, logic, Vedande philosophy and yoga). 
Allhough Abu'l Fazl claims that these subjects rcinvigorated 
the madrasas (schools), there is no evidence that all of these 
were in fact taught together anywhere. The madrasas 

coiitinuedtobeconcerned principally w'ith Muslim theology 

and its vast literature. Sciences Lkc astronomy and medicine. 
ihoUj^ cssendally transmitted through texts, were probably 
passed down in families or taught by individuil pracddoncis 
to as.sisiants or pupils. 
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By the sixiccncti century direct to the Greek works, 
even in Arabic crairJdiioiis, seeitis to hdvc bcruine fiirly 
lintited. Yet Abu’l Hazl does claim knowledge of these texts, 
and Ptolemy and Galen remained the fundamental aiithonties 
for astronomy and medicine. Thomas Roc in l6i6recc^U2cd 
that the moubes' at the Mughal court ‘knew somewhat in 
Philosophy and Matheiiiatickes, are great Astrologets. and 
tan i.ilk of Aristotle, Eutlyde, Avetroes. and other Authors’. 
What is of much interest is the positis e impulse that was 
now gis'cn to scientihe effott. 

Iti the field of botany and zoology, this is manifest in the 
observation and expeiinientaeion that marked Jahangir's 
interest in these subjects. Abu’l Fazl paid much attention to 
technological devices (thus lus very iniportaiu descriptions 
of distillation processes, including that of liquor discdlaiion] 
His interest in geography, as manifested in the very careful 
account of the ditrerent provinces of the Mughal Einpirc, 
continued a tradition already strong in Islamic lea tiling. But 
the close attention he p.iid to statistics ofall kinds is reiiwirkable. 
Ill ilic .d’fii-MWwrr we do not simply have suikiry figures, 
but extensive c.ibulations of pnees. wages, revenue-races, 
assessed area, total revenues, censuses of armed retainers, 
horses and elephants, and so on; there seems to have been 
no precedent for such presentation of statistics on this stale 
in India. Considerable attention was now given to 
nuchciiutics and astronomy. Fachullah Shlrazi (d. 1588). a 
Persian immigrant, was asked by Akbar to devise .in accurate 
sedar calendar, the ilahf. which was proclaimed by decree in 
1584 (Alvi and Rahman, 1968). 

The seventeenth century did not fiillil the promise, held 
out in Akbar’s reign (1556-1605), of the development of 
scientific interests. By and large, science continued to be 
coiifincxl to cradiuoml limits without much innovation. A 
notewonhy achievement was S.idtqisfaham’$atlas(conipiled. 
Jaunpur, 1647) of the eastern henuspliere, in thirty-three 
sheets, based on a simple non-perspective cylindrical 
projection. But these sheets did not show any European 
influence, and even at the .Mughal Court, Mercator's Map< 
if the WbfM presented to Jahangir in I6i7failed to elicit any 
interest (Habib. 1977, pp 122-J4), 

A similar lack of response wasshowTl to European medicine 
and surgery. Indian medicine of the Graeco-Atabic tradition 
(TrW'-r Yihidni) was almost identical in its practice with 
contemporary Persian medicine, there being a continuous 
influx of physicians from Iran into India Ayurvedic medicine 
had long been recognized as a parallel and cfTecrive system. 
It seems that there was a tendency to regard European 
medicine coo in a similar light. Dinishmand Khan, the 
scholarly Mughal noble, had Francois Bernier at Delhi 
(1659-66) explain to him at length Harvey’s and Jean 
Racquet's discoveries. Uutdespitc Daiiishiiiand Khan’sdisplay 
of curiosity, and the repute of European mcdicine-men, 
there does not seem to have been any attempt to adopt any 
element of European medical practice in the lihb tradition, 
beyond a certain aiiiounc of iiitctest in new drugs introduced 
by the Europeans (cf Pearson. 1989). 

In many ways the astronomical work of Sawaijai Singh 
(d. 1743). a nobleat the Mughal conn and the ruler of Amber, 
reflected the best in Indian science and also its essential 
weaknesses. He built observatories at Delhi. Jaipur, Ujjain. 
Mathura arxl Varanasi. Here large masonry 'instruments' 
were set up on the assumption that the smaller wooden or 
metallic ones like astrolabes gave too large a margin of error 
(Kaye, 19(8). He learnt of the accuracy of European 
observation, obtained de La Hire's tables (from which he 


reproduced a refraction tabic) and also used a iclcscope. The 
resulis of his obsen ations were recorded in liis major work 
Zii-i MuIiamnudsliJhi. 1734. But the frame of Jai Singh's 
iiiuverse remained fimily Aristotelian and Ptolemaic. He w.is 
so little concerned with fundamentals chat in his osvn work 
he often borrows whole passages from Ulugh Beg's sij, 
(14J7-8)-The complete ignorance oftheCoperiiican theory 
raises the question whether the main thrust of his etTort was 
only lodetenitine the correct moments ofparticular positions 
of the heavenly bodies, which suggests an astrological 
preoccupation, rather than a purely scientific one. 

In IrKiia's premodern age, technology was cither outside 
the pi cepublc doin.iin of the scientist, or just on the fringe 
of it. where he could dabble in alchemy or fanciful devices. 
It is. therefore, not surprising that the number of invemioiis 
or iiiiprovements in production technology which could be 
ascribed to scientists in Muglial India is fairly small. 

Among such few inventions those based on gear-wheels 
may be menrioned first. In the earlier years of the sixteenth 
century Bahur had described the methcxl of water-lift based 
on pin-drum geantig. It is frequently pictured by Mughal 
painters. Pm-drum gearing of this sort was the central 
meehaiiical device in some interesting inventions that are 
ascribed to Akbar’s wisdomby the ofTicial historian, but were 
perhaps panly the product of the ingenuity of Fathiill.ih 
Shlrazi. There were built a machine for cleaning a number 
ot gun-barrels simultaneously, and also a wagon-mill; and a 
complicated system of water-lift by scries of gcir-svhccls was 
installed at Fatehpur Sikri by Akbar himself. Akbar also 
invented the device of cooling water by the use of salt¬ 
petre. henceforth a common liidi.in practice The royal 
inventiveness e.xtended to musketry, a hand-gun being 
proiliiced in Akbar's arsenal, in svhich the movement of the 
trigger produced a discharge of the pellet, without use of 
the match (a wheel-lock?). A singular invention was that of 
ship’s camel, as early as i 596. to take a seagoing ship built at 
Lahore down the river to the sea (Habib, 1992). 

In the same reign and in the next century, grafting seems 
to has-e been much promoted by the Court, thereby enabling 
sweet chetiy to be brought to Kashmir, and improving the 
quality of oranges in the Indian plains (Habib, 1980a. p 5). 

Some iiiiponant methanic.il devices are noticed for the 
first time in our period, but without any claim for their 
invention being made by anyone: most of them were almost 
certainly adopted or diffused by unknown craftsmen. 

Pre-cmineiu among these was the screw, in its Indian 
form, described 1666, made by wire-soldcring. and nor 
through cutting grooves. Another tool described about the 
same time, was a manually driven double-wheel belt-drill 
for ciitcing diamonds, a replacement at last of the classical 
bow drill (Habib, 1980a, pp. 27-8; 1980b. pp. jj-4). 

In civil ctiginecringthe ability to construct bulbous domes 
(reacliiiig the acme of success in the fimoiis Taj Mahal), 
iiuirkcd a notable advance in the state of skill (imported from 
Central Asia, but further unproved) in arcuate construction. 
In shipbuilding there was a veritable revolution during the 
seventeenth century, the old seagoing ‘junks' being replaced 
by vessels successfully modelled after Dutch and English ships 
(Habib. 1980a. pp. 13-15), 

There is little to support the suggestion that doth-printing 
arrived in India during the seventeenth century. It seems, 
on the contrary, tliat it was a much older industry in India, 
and that it was from India in this century that it went in the 
revene direction, carrying to Iran the Hindi terms for printing 
and printed cloth (elih.ipa/diJp and ehbnit/diri). The English 
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(cxiilc'pni)cing induscry of the eighteenth centuty also in 
the heginninghad Indian textilc-printinglbr its inodcl(Habih, 

1985, pp. 217-20). 

All this is noteworthy; but when one looks at what was 
happening to European technology during the same period 
one cannot fail to recognize the slow pace of technological 
change in India. Illustrations of siagnaciou are legion. 
Agriculmral ttwis continued to be the same, nude almost 
enately of wood, with the most sparing use of iron; only 
the funher diil'usion ofwaier-hft by geared wheels and sugar¬ 
milling by wooden rollers probably represciued-some atnount 
of change in certain areas, 

In metallurgs-. the lack of ability to produce cast iron, 
attributable to afailure to ilevelop bellows of sufficient power, 
remained an obvious drawback. Owing to a similar lack of 
ability to harness animal power for dnving anting tools. 
Indians could not produce strong screws, nuts and bolts and 
ineLal gear-wheels. Mechanical clocks cotild not therefore 
be manufactured. All this had effect even on artillery, in 
whose development the state was usually keenly interested. 

It would seem that throughout the seventeenth and even 
early eighteenth century the matchlock remained the 
conunon wcaponinlndiananiiics (Habib, 1980a, pp. 16-32). 

In civil engiucenng. despite the scale and brilliant design 
of many .Mughal buildings, there was persistence with 
traditional prejudice: thus the view that the pier-width and 
arch-span should be nearly equal dommaiedbridge-building. 
although European engineers had much earlier seen the 
futility of such broad piers. 

The lack of intcresi in the printing-press has long been 
cited as one example of the Indian inability to accept a 
momentous invention which could have had far-ranging 
consequences for Indian culture One can hardly enlarge on 
the baneful consequences of this failure. 

It could possibly be said that some of the hesitation to 
accept technological innovation arose out of the existence 
of cheap skilled labour in India. But it is difficult altogether 
to ignore the possibility-that the ideological factor, producing 
a lackofsense of curiosity in nutters ofscicnce and mechanics, 
had also much to do with India's failure to keep abreast of 
Europe in that critical area. 

FINE ARTS 

The most visible coniribution to Indian culture and to world 
art that the Mughals in India made was in the realm of 
architecture (Brown. C96H. chs xvii-xxi; Koch. 1991: Asher. 

199;). The combination of scale and detail was breath-uking 
and has seldom been surpassed. In its technique and design, 
.Mughal architecture drew on various elements. Much was 
continued from the Sultanate architecture, with its insistence 
on arch, dome and vault. In addition, however, the Mugtuls 
drew liberally upon the so-called provincial styles, that is. 
Gujarat, Rajasthan. Malwa, Sharqiand Bengal. Finally, there 
were the new fashions of architecture brought from Central 
Asia and Iran, symbolized by the bulbous dome, pifim rfi.ra, 
work, the rectangular garden and a love for flowing water. 
But Mughal architecture was not just a synthesis; perhaps 
the most fascinating of its features was its spirit of 
experimentation and innovation. Akbar s palace-city of 
Fatehpur Sikri is a brilliant exhibition of this: here by 
siinuluneously playing with arcuate and trabeate forms are 
created buildings of eat artistic charm and beauty. The Taj 
Mahal, the greatest Mughal monument, encompasses 


practically every architectural virtue that the Muglials lud 
for long sought and now finally achieved (see Plate lOj). 

After the building activity at ^^a and Delhi of the first 
two .Mughal rulers. Babur (1526-30) and Humayun 
(1530-56), there svas the brief but rich interlude of the Sur 
dynasty{i540-56), in which the Purina Qil'a at Delhi and 
the tombs at Sahasram (Bihar) were built. These were mainly 

ill flic tradition ofthe'Afghan’phaseofSulunatearchitecture, 

though the surrounding of the mausoleum by a large tank, 
as at Sahasram, was an interesting innovation. 

Mughal archiiecnire fouml its first true represenutive in the 
tomb of I lunuyiin at Delhi (built, ^.1564), a domed building 
with kiosks and cupolas (diJw/rfs) set on a large platform, and 

surrounded by a rectangular walled garden, which is served by 
straight, criss-crossing water courses. Almost simultaneously 
Akbar was rebuilding die fort at Agra and finding in red 
sandstone his principal niaictial. At Fatelipur Sikri. laid out 
chiefly in the 1570s. red sandstone again predominates; but 
neither the material nor civil engineering seems to set limits 
to the artistic conception here. His effort to synthesize the 
arcxutcwTth die trabeate svas probably not due toany conscious 
desire at reconciling the ‘Muslim’ with the ‘Hindu style, 
recognized as such. Essentially the reason was acsthedc; variety 
attracted him. not unifonnity; by setrir^ differently conceived 
structures in loose symmetry, he created a masterpiece. The 
great mosque, dominated by the greatest of Mughal gateways, 
the Buland Darwazu, sets the alignment for the extensive palace- 
complex with many courtyards and tanks. The nver Utangan 
was dammed to provide water wliich was lifted by water¬ 
wheels and taken to the complex and toits tanks by aqueducts. 

Akbar'sownmaiisoleum at Sikandia. near Agra, innovative 

again with its storeys of colonnades and a marble top storey, 
was completed under his son Jahingjr (1605-27). The use 
of marble now became more popular, and the exquisite tomb 
of I‘iim 3 diiddiuta (d. 1622) at Agra, showing much Persian 
influence, is an important represenutive of the transition. 

The tomb that Shahjahan (1628-58) built for his wife. 
Mumiaz Mahal, at Agra, has now become known all over 
the world as Taj Mahal. Set on the bank of the Yamuna, it 
was made pan of a carefully planned minor city, with shops 
and a caravanserai, all arranged on a strictly geometrical, 
rcaangubr pattern. The main building is flanked by two 
buildings in red sandstone, which as well as themonumental 
gateway, are noteworthy in their own right. The water- 
channel and pathway from the gate to the tomb, with the 
park around, are essential to the beauty- of the whole. We 
have then the marble stmeture itself, with its large platform, 
four free-standing mmarcls at each of its comers, the great 
bulbous dome rising in the centre over a large front, the 
Utter representing a Mughal recessed gateway, and four 
subordinate cupolas which keep their place by not rising 
above the base of the dome. Its pieir.i dura work, the rare 
semi-precious stones used in it, and the exquisite marble 
carving drew on the skills of many craftsmen. 

Shahjahan also built extensively within the Agra fon. But 
it is his buildinp at Delhi which, perhaps a little unfaiHy. 
tend to draw away our attention from his work there. The 
Red Fort and thejami‘ Masjidat Delhi were part of a large 

plannedcity.Shahjahaiiabad, which was walled around before 

it was fiiUy built. Thejami' Masjid isundoubtcdly the greatest 
of the Mughal mosques and displays that jtidicious mixture 
of marble w-ith sandstone and the care for proportion, which 
mark all of SliahjahaiVs work. 

The long reign of Aurangzeb (1659-1707) much 
building activity, but of little importance in the history of 
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jrchiicciuralstyk.Thciwo buildings of note 4CC his Badsluhi 
uiosque at Lahore, and the tomb of Rabi'a Dauranf at 
Aurangabad, the latter a conscious copy of the Taj iViahal. 

Mughal architecture is not to bejudgedonly’by the buildings 
we have mentioned. Srinagar, Lahore, Ajmer, Allahabad and 
Raj Mahal have important monuiiicnis from Akbar's reign 
alone. Moreover, the buildiiip of the Mughal st>lc are not 
confined merely to forts, palaces, mosques and tombs. 

The temple of Govind-dev at Vrindaban. neat Mathura, 
built in i5<jo by Akbar’s noble Man Singh is fully in the 
Mughal style, the massive building domed and vaulted, the 
nutn lull in the fonii of a cross with g.tDeries set above, 
curiously like a church. The iiilluciH-e of Mugli.tl style in 
teniple-consiniction, b .also nunifest in Uir Singh's temple 
of Cluiurbhuj built in Jahangir's reign (1605-27). 

The Mughals built many bridges, notably the great bridge 
overtheGonutinveratJaunpur(i56S-9), and also numerous 
caravanserai, which were massive rectangular stnicturcs with 
courtyards, verandahs and Cells (see Plate 104). The Mughals' 
greatest feat in civil engineering seems to have been the West 
YamonaCanal, built by Shahjahin. Over 150 miles in length. 
It ran through deep cuts and overnussive masonry acqueducts 
to provide water to Delhi from a level much above that of 
the Yamuna there. 

The Mughals naturally attracted imitations of their 
architecture. The most successful were the mien of Amber, 
who built the palace-complex at Amber (seventeenth 
century) and the new city ofjaipur (eighteenth century), in 
eastern Rajasthan. 

The splendour of Mughal architecture should not nuke 
us forget the architecture of the Deccan Sultanates during 
their last phase (sixteenth and seventeenth centuries). The 
fiimous CharMInar at Hyderabad (built, 1591) isa triumphal 
gateway with four sides and four openings, surmounted by 
storeys of colonnades, and four massive towers at each comer 
(see Plate 105). At Bijapur the Gol Giunbad, the tomb of 
Muhanuiiad ‘Adil Shah (d. 1656), nunages to achieve the 
largest true dome in India without spoiling the proportions 
of the building. For South Indian architecture of the entire 
Vijayanagara period, see vol. IV. 

Painting b the other realm in which the Mughals have 
won incematioiul recognition. Muglul iniiiiature painting, 
done mainly on paper, was in the beginning a branch of 
Persian art, with its eii^hasis on the line, precision of detail 
and deliberate eschewing of perspective. Its first two nusters. 
'Abdu's Saniad and Mir Sayyid ‘All, came to India with 
Humayun, on his return in 1555-6. 

Out of this Persian core. Akbar created a new and vibrant 
school, by esublishing a large atelier that undertook the 
illustration of the HamzaiMnia in the 1560s. This work was 
followed hy the illustrauoii ofa number of other manuscripts 
throughout his reign; and, for this, pabiters were rccrsiited 
from various parts of India, so that influences of tl»e existing 
indigenous Khools of Malwa. Gujarat. Rajasthan, Gwalior 
and Kaslunir began to be reflected. At the same time the vimic 
of detailed work, the glory of Persian art. was rigorously 
retained. Of the painters, Abu'l Fazl gives us a list, praising 
especially thebnlliance ofDaswant; and the writtenascripnons 
on the miniatures m the surviving manuscript volumes 
introduce us to many more. Composite paintings, where 
portraits are drawn by one painter, the rest by another - 
sometimes even three painten are involved - is a particular 
feature of Akbar’s atelier. The emphasis on realism (in 
portraiture as well as in scenic or historical detail) seems to 
have eni.aruted from Akbar liimselfalmosi from the beginning. 


In hb later years, Akbar also became interested in European 
painting; and not only were Christian themes introduced, but 
other features of Renaissance painting found their way into 
Mughal art, notably, realbm in proportion and perspective. 

Jahangir's reign in many ways marked the apex of Mughal 
painting. The main vehicle of painting shifted from illustrated 
imnuscripts to albums and individual portraits. Jahangir was 
especially interested in the portraits of individuals and the 
dcpictioiu of birds and animals, trees and flowers. In the 
latter sphere, Mansur was the master. How far Mughal 
painting could succeed in evoking feeling is shown by the 
Pivlrail if >i Dyiii^ drawn by an anonymous painter 
commissioned by Jahangir (see Plate 106). 

Under .Shahjahan (162H-59). and particularly under the 
patronage of Data Shukoh, Mughal painting reached its full 
iiMturitv, though it undoubtedly lost in vohmie of output 
and eflusivcncss. Bichitr's Blind Singers, showing ordinary 
men in an ordiiury wa>-side scene, is undoubtedly one of 
the masterpieces of Mughal an. its realism reminding one so 
powerfully ofRenaissance painting, while the ancnlion given 
to the minutest detail b in the classical Mughal tradition (see 
Plate 107). 

It is not correct to say that the Mughal painters confined 
themselves to scenes of battles, hunting, sessions and 
celebrations ofthe Imperial Court, and assemblies of religious 
men. Yet these undoubtedly do account for a large number 
ofMughal miniatures. Like Persian painting, Mughal painting 
was essentially secular, being intended not for the devout, 
but for the cultured. (On Mughal painting, see Brown, 1924: 
Dcach, 1992; Venna. 1994.) 

As the influence of court painting spread, through ateliers 
of nobles and the imitating free-lance 'bazaar' painters, it 
ultimately (eighteenth century) threw off branches in the 
form of provincial styles, with uneven results (the Patna 
School, the Awadh School and so on). In Rajasthan and the 
Western Himayalas, the Rajput and Pahari schools came into 
existence, in which devotional painnng, especially depicting 
Krishn.i IThis, became increasingly prominent. 

Rnally, Indian classical music entered a richly productive 
phase in the Mughal period. The theory of Indian music, as 
given ill Sanskrit texts, was well understood; Abu'l FazI gives 
a summary of it in the A'iti-i Akkni. and he records the 
names of thirty-six masters, of both vocal and instrumental 
music, employed by Akbar; the great Tanseii was one of 
them. Dhmptid was the favoured composition and Niyak 
Bakhshu (fl. 1520) was its recognized master. By early sixteenth 
century, the Wi.j/J/hadako evolved, pcmiittir^much greater 
freedom for improvisation. 


LITERATURE 

Literature in Persian and Sanskrit, being those of languages 
wliich ordinary people did not spe.ik anywhere in India, 
belonged exclusively to High Culture, and may. therefore, 
be conveniently considered separately from literatures in the 
spoken languages. 

Persian was not only the language ofhigheradminisirarion 
in the Mugh.il Empire and the Deccan Sultanates, but had 
also spread to the courts of the Rajput states. Even when it 
was not direedy used, its vocabulary and idiom heavily 
influenced the language of oflicial records, as may be seen 
from seventeenth century official documents m Rajasthani 
and Marathi. There is no doubt that Persian came also to 
affect literary' traditions of many Indian languages; a new 
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biigiugir, Urdu, with its rich litrnture, sprang from tlir 
interaction of Persian with Hintii dialects 

The Indian coninbudon to Penian lexicography included 
Inju's Farliaiig-i phaiiiiin (1608-9) and ‘Abdu’f Rashid’s 
Fiif/Mi*i;-i Rds/iirfr (1653—4), Tck Cli.ind ’Ualur'sl Rihitr-i 
•/d)rtm(I739-40, revised. 1749) is perhaps the most authoritative 
of all pre-niodem Persi.m dictioruries; ‘Uahar’ quotes poets 
and prose-works, arranged in a hisioncal order, under each 
article to establish sense and altered usage down to his own 
times. 

Anionglndianprose-writen. Abu’l Fazl(i5st-lfoa)istlie 
dominant figure. Author of ni.ijestic and highly orn.ue prose 
which is constantly rescues! from tnteness by provocative 
reflection. Abu I Fazl was long recogruzed as the model for 
anyone aiTeciing a style. Today he is held in esteem for more 
fot the content ofhis wotk, his painstakingly compiled history 
of Akbar (in the .dWwniiiii.i) and his dcscripnon of Mughal 
administration, the Muglul Empire and the cultural tradition 
of India fm the .■iTw-i dEAin"). Of the .dW'aniJWj there were 
imitations, notably, the imperial histones ofShahjah.ln's reign 
(Lahori and Waris. PiiJsliJhiiJnhi) and the first decade of 
Anrangzeb's reign (Muhaiiunad Kazim. 'Ahmgimjma). Of 
the A'iti'i Akban there were simply no imitations: no-one 
apparently had the same enconipassing interest in science, 
stanstics, geography and culturc- 

A separate ^enrr was added to historiography with the 
Mniuvrs o/Bilt'ur (d. 1530). originally in Cliaghatay Turki (in 
which it barely survived), but made 2 part ofPenian literature 
with Abdu’r RahTm’s literal translation (i 588-9) Jahangir's 
memoirs (covering tlie period 1605—23) match llaburs in 
simplicity of st^le. frankness and interest in natural history’ 
and arts, but, ofcoursc. lack the ronunce inherent in Babur’s 
adventures Detailed regional histories, ofwhich Mir Ma'sun’s 
history of Sind (1599-1600) and ’AH Muhaiiunad Klian's 
history of Gujarat {Mir'iii-i Alimadi. 1761) are the best 
representatives, coinpnsedyei another ebss. Then, there were 
general histories of India, of which NizinudcBn Ahmads 
'Maqai-i AL-ban (i 592-3) became the moiiel. Muhaiiunad 
QasimPirishta’s Gulshm-i IhrdliTnn {1606-7. revised, 1609-10), 
wasa conipdation from varied and carefully coUected sources, 
and deservedly acquired a high reputation. ’Abdul Qadir 
Uadauni’s AfiiiifaWiuhi’l TmvSnkli (l 596). fonnally belonging 
to this ebss, is imporunt for its very lively though partisan 
criticism of Akbar and his policies. Finally, there were 
biographies, especially collections of biographies of nobles, 
schobrs. poets and religious divines The greatest work of 
this kind con^iledin India is undoubtedly Shah-nawaz Klian s 
Ml ‘dsint ’/Cmiirif, amassive biographical dictionaryofMughal 
nobility, begun in 1742 and completed in 1768-9. 

Rebgious literature constitutes a bige portion ofwhat was 
written in Persian in India, but for this reference may be 
made to the section on Religion m this chapter. 

The Indian contnbution to Persian poetry continued to 
be imporunt. though perhaps not specucubr. In spite of the 
attempt to keep to the sundard st^e of classical Penian. it 
was inevitable that poetry in India should he influenced by 
Indian words and idioms and even ideas. ’Urfi (d. 1590) and 
FaizT (d. 1595 ) obtained considerable recognition outside 
India: ‘Uffi’s lyrics and narrative verse (nwiiwiW) met with 
particular acclaim. FaizT was admired for his difficult 
constructions and florid style, but the present-day enue is 
perhaps more attracted by his adoption of an Indian ule, 
Nal-Daiiuw, for composing a MiJitiflii-f. The poet Sa’ib (d. 
1677-8}, who lived for many years in India before returning 
to Iran, most be shared between the two countries. 


There is litde reason fot the belief that Sanskrit literature 
retreated to the south owing to ‘Muslim rule’. There was 
considerable output in that bngiiage within the limits of tlie 
Mughal Empire. Much of Sanskrit writing coniiniicd to be 
in the relipous sphere, and we have already refenred to many 
works of this period written in it on religious philosophy 
and law, In other fields too, there was a sizeable amount of 
composition. A ‘volnminous writer'. Nigoji Bhana (r.ITOo) 
wrote a coimiientary on Kaiyata's commentary on Paunjali’s 
the great ancient text on Sanskrit grammar 
On poetics Shihjahan’s court poet Jagannatlu Pandita 
wrote his monumental RiKii^iil,i’<>d/<urij; he redefined poetry 
as ’sound expressing a sense which is the object of a 
coiitenipbtion producing trarBcendental pleasure’ (Keith, 
1920. p. 397 )- 

A species ofliterature which continued to find practitioners 
was liiscorical kJvya or poetry. The rather pedestrian 
conanuaiionsofKalhaiia’s great metrical history ofKashmir 
closed with Prij)’a Ukitta and Suka’s RJjJvalifKiiJkS, btc in 
Akbar’s reign. The court panegynsts of the Mughals as well 
as of Rajput and Maratha ruten aho went on writing in the 
same rather decadent though classical tradition 

Tales, fables and Icgenck continued to be composed in 
Sanskrit. Ballalasena (sixtcctith century) wrote a collection 
of ’witty’ legends about King Blioja’s court in the 
BhajapralHtudlia. In the next century Narayana composed the 
metrical Svalmsiidluikar.Kluwipu describing the id>-llic loves 
of the fire-god Agni’s wife Svaha and the Moon The science 
of sexual love lud its representative too in Kalyanamalla s 
{sixteenth century). 

Scientific literature in Sanskrit was enriched by works 
transmitting Graeco-Arabic sciences, Akbar’s astronomer, 
NTlakantha, wrote the TdjikaiBlakatithi. an astrological treaose 
(1587). In 1643 Vedangaraya compiled the Pantsi-priikSia, a 
Persiaii-Sanskrit glossary of astronomical terms. In early 
eighteenth century, enjoying the patronage of Sawai Jai 
Singh, Samratajagannatha translated into Sanskrit Ptolemy's 
and Euclid’s EiciiiciiUiifGctwiciO’.frointheirArabic 
or Persian versions. 

Our period saw tlie nuturing of the literatures of a large 
number of spoken languages. Modem literary Hindi began 
to evolve out of dialects wliich Gist developed their own 
literatures. These comprised veises of a popular character 
like the verses of Kablt with their pithy monotheistic 
message (f.1500); but for the more literary tastes there was 
the metrical ronunce Padmdi'at of Malik Muhamiiud Jayasl 
(r. 1540). Both were in the Awadhi dialect. So too Tulslilas’s 
R,fit»dwrirmfl«a}(f.i57o),alitcrary,devotionalandimniensely 
popular vetsion ofiheRtTmdy'".'‘'*^P*‘^- Inthf Western Hindi 
dialect of Braj, we have, on the one hand, the popular 
devotional lyrics on Krishna and his dalliances, by Surdas 
(c.1550). and. on the other, the highly literary poeim of 
Akbar’s noble Abdu’r RahTm (fl- 1600) and the Sat sat 
ofBihari U 1 (1662), Hindi itself acquired its sundard literary 
prose at the ham!s of two men. Sadasukhlal (fl. 1780) and 
Inshi Allah Khan ’Ituhi’ (d 1818), the latter also an Urdu 
poet who employed Hindi prose to write on secular themes. 

Ill the closely related language, Panjabi, the verses ofNanak 
(fl. 1520) and the gurus who succeeded him. were coUected 
into the Giim Csraiiili Sahib by Aqan (d. 1606). The secular 
literary tradition in Panjabi possibly saw its greatest 
achievement in Wans Shih’s tragic romance, H\r-Raniba 
(ciglitecnth century). 

The Mughal court and amiies tended to bring together 
people speaking various Hindi dialects, and out of an 
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adiilixiuK of these (including Panjabi), a coiiuiion language 
of the cantp and bazar came to be created. Urdu may be said 
to have evolved when verses in this mixed language began 
to be composed in literary fonns bonowed from Persian. 
This attempt was first made in the Deccan Sultarutes in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Of this ‘Dakhini' style 
Muhammad QutI Qutb Shah (d. lOia) was a notable figure. 
The transfomudon of this into sumlard Urdu reputedly 
began with the arrival of the Giijarati-bom poet 'Waif at 
Delhi (1723). The language now flowered in the satirical 
verses of'Saudi'(d. 1780-I) and the lyrics of'MIr'(d. 1810). 
These poets drew on ihc entire imagety of Persian literature 
as wcU as its tradition of scepricism. and began to give to 
Urdu a certain rigour in idiom and words: in course oftiinc 
tliis effort made its own contribution to that siibstratuin of 
common speech (outside of the vanoiis dialects) which both 
literary Hindi (in Devanagari script) and Urdu (in Arabic 
script) share and draw upon. (Saksena. I940.) 

The known history of Kasluniri htcraiiirc begins with the 
verses of Habba Khacun (fl. 1600), a village girl and the wife 
ofane.xilcdiulcr of Kashmir. Simibirly. Pushtu, the language 
of the Afghan people, was first treated as a vehicle for the 
written word when Bayazid Raushan (Q. 1580) wrote his 
religious te.xt KAuin/l Bdydii in that language. In the next 
century Khwush-h^ Khatak (fl. 1670), a .Muglial official 
turned rebel, became one of the great poets of Pushtu and 
a symbol, later, of the Afghan ^irit ofindependence. 

Bengali literature can be traced to a time well before the 
sixteenth century, bui there is no doubt that it received its 
major impulses now. Brindavandas's C/mi<o»)'drficiH^/(r.lj40) 
is a long narrative poem about a semi-divine religious figure, 
described in lyrical terms. Krishndas Kaviraj's ClMitaiifni- 
Imriidmiiia (r.isDj) is a biography and compendium of 
Vaishnava faith. Much poetry was produced on the loves of 
Krishna and Radha. especially in a variant of E 3 engali called 
Brajbuli. OfihislastGovinddasKaviiaJ (fl. 1600) was a notable 
master. 

The 3 aivite tradition contributed to Bengali literature in 
the sliape ofMukundnni Chakravarti's great narrative pioeni 
Chandinuitgiil (r.l 589). About 1649 Riipram composed an 
autobiographical poem, (he Dhannomiingal. Rameshwar 
Bhattacharya's ^irasaiikitiiaii is a remarkable poem in which 
god Siva appears not as Lord but as a poor peasant. 
Bharaichandn Ray (d. I760), a versatile poet, introduced 
the historical ronunce into Bengali with liis Minumlia: and 
his erotic rumarKC f'WyasMii/fijr enjoyed much influence. He 
freely used Persunaiidilindi words and idioms (Sen, i960). 

In the related language. Assamese, there were two notable 
developments, the Vaishnavitc blutkii poetry inaugurated by 
^ankaradeva (d. I s6S) and the adoprion of the tradition of 
btiranjis. or historical chronicles, from the immigrant Ahom 
language (related to Thai). In Oriya (of Onssa), there was a 
continuation of the tradiaon of Puraiiic faffyii, or poems 
narratinglcgcnds.andagrovs-thofMiiilrripoetry. Ramchaiidra 
Patnaik (f.1600) wrote Himi’oli, a inetncal romance where 
die hero and heroine came from the ranks of ordinary people. 

Gujanti hadin Bhalan (d. iJ54)a writer who by his transladon 
ofBana's KJJamban emphaazed allegiance to classical Sanskrit; 
he also composed devodon.d songs on Krishna and his amoun. 
His contcmporaiy Mirabai was the audiorcss of devotional 
songs m Gujarad. Rajasthani and Braj, whde Narasiriiha Mehta 
wrote devotional poetry in a more philosophical strain. Akho 
(d. 1674) expounded Advaita philosophy in his Ahhegita. But 
perliaps the most outstanding Gujanti poet was Premanand 
(d. 17*4) who wrote narradve poems of great power. 


Marathi hieranite was dominated by the popubr devoaonal 
verses of the monotheist Tukaram (d. 1650) and the more 
orthodox Rimdas(d. i6g2].Miikccshwar(d. 1690) composed 
the Rdnidyaiia and Malidblidralit in more literary Marathi. 
The techniques ofSanskric poetry are still more apparent in 
the narrative poetry ofShridhar (d. 1729). The historical 
chronicles (bakhars) begin from the seventeenth century. 

Telugu literature (of Andhra), in its higher forms, benefited 
gready from the patronage of the court of Vijayanagara. To 
the patronage of Krishn.sdevaraya (r. 1509-29) is attributed 
the flowering of the priibaiidluis or metncal romances. His 
court poet AUasani Peddana composed Mami-dianiM, a rich 
description of romance and passion. Krishnadevaiiya himself 
provided in his Amukiamalyadtt a metrical collection of 
worldly .ind religious counsels. Pingali Surana was the 
acknowlei^ed nusier of word-play and double meaning, 
seen in hU Kalapunu'dayaniu, Dhattu Murti wrote a work 
on poetics, the KJi'yJbmkarikJrj-Siingmlw. In the seventeenth 
century there was considerable production of Telugu 
literature at the courts of theQutb Shah and theSouth Indian 
nayakates. A species of Telugu drama called yaksliaganas 
became popubr at Thanjavur. 

In Kannada (bnguage of Karnauka) there was the work 
of the Jain poet Ratnakara Vanu, whose Bharatesa yjililiat’a 
(1557) isaiiimmensely long metrical work. OfSaivite poets, 
Sarvajna' (r.i 6 oo) is renurkable for the humanism shown in 
his i-tKliaiias. Chikkadeva Riya of Mysore (r. 1672—1704) was 
a generous patron of Kannada literature. A poetess at his 
court, Sanchi Honanuna, is noteworthy for her Hadibadeya 
E^ianiia, where she protests against women being considered 
as inferior to men. Kann.ida also developed a certain amount 
of scientific literature, comprising works on grammar, 
lexicography, medicine, and mathematics. Bab Vaidya 
Cheluva’s Kannada Uldi'ali (i 715) is a work on mathematics. 

Tamil literature of the period seems to have been heavily 
dominated by Saivite works. In the sixteenth century 
Varathunga composed Pranuuiarakutidam. His cousin 
Athivaranun has left behind aphorisms in the Veiriivikai, 
many liow partofTamil popular wisdom. Vaishnavite hhakii 
lyrics are prominently represented by Pilbipperumal's 
Aslitaprabandlum. 

Oik interesting development was the contribution to 
Tamil prose made by Christian missionaries, notably Robert 
de Nobili (in India 1606-56) and Ueschi ('Viraina-Moiii') 
(1680-1742). the latter authoring works of didactic fable, 
story and novel, especially the Vaiium-KathaiiniiParamanlia- 
Gnru-Kdthai Priiitii^ in Tantil also began under missionary 
auspices, with the Kiristhara Vedopadesam. printed at 
Vaippiikkonai (1677). 

Though Mabyalain had separated from Tamil as the 
bnguage of Kerala much earlier, it was the sixteenth century 
which marked the beginning of its literature, the two great 
pioneer works being Tlumcliathu Ezhuthachan’s Adbyatma 
K>r»i.ij.i>iii»iand.\f>ifi<iA/idrcii.i»i. Thetbnce-drania (arMlrllfai/i<?) 
developed as a fomi specific to Malayalam; the apex in thb 
sphere was reached in the eighteenth century with Unnayi 
Vatyar s \a\achanlain Altakkalka. (See Majumdar. 1974, pp 
584-606. and O'Malley. 1941. for South Indun literatures.) 

COLONIAL REGIME, THE FIRST 
PHASE, 1757-1813 

In the centur>' preceding 1757, the Asian trade of Europe 
carried round the Cape of Good I lope increased enormously. 
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Duni^ 1661-70. the trade ofthe French FiastliidiaCompany 
(I'onned 1664) w.m as yet insigiuficani; and the combined 
annual imports from Asia of the Dutch and F.nglish 
Companies amounted to but 4.7 million pesos. During the 
decade 1741-50. the combined Asian imports of the three 
Companies exceeded 15.8 million pesos. Within this 
exp.ansion. the share of tlie English East India Comp.niy 
increased most of all; during 1721-jo. the value of its Asian 
imports for the first time surpassed that of the Dutch 
Company’s imports; and the value of its Asian imports was 
j.j times that of the French Company during the 17405 
(Butel in Tracy, 1990, pp. 112. I69. 171). Though the role 
of personalities, like Dupleix and Clive, was imporunt. die 
sheer weight ofquaniincs in the Anglo-French struf¥^^ was. 
therefore, against the French; a id ilicy were the ultimate 
losers in the three Carnatic Wars (1746-8; 1749-54: iVST-bi). 
The Dutch similarly lost out in 1759 in a conflict on the 
Huj^i River (Bengal), and the English control over the Indian 
Occcan was hencefotth unclullcngcd. 

The English Company’s Asi.in imports in 1750 toulling 
^1 .OJ million in value were drawn, to the extent of more 
than seven-tenths, from India (half from Bengal alone). To 
pay for these imports the Company had to export treasure 
(gold and silver) of practically equivalent v.iluc, the 
conunodicy-component of exports to Asia being only 

niUiion (Chaudhuri. 1978. pP- J07-12). This severe imbal.mce 

m its trade induced the Company and its servants in the cast 
to seek to pay for Asian conunodities, first, by local extortion, 
and tribute from Indian mlcis, and. then, after tciritorial 
acquisition, out of taxes. That Bengal should become the 
major area of such two-stage conquest was, perhaps, 
inevitable, seeing the region’s central position in the 
Company’s trade: Plassey (l 757 ) marked the first stage, and 
the battle of Buxar (1764). the second. After 1757 die 
Company no longer needed to export treasure to India: and 
after 1765 the grant of Diwani in its expanding purchases of 
Indian commodities were financed almost entirely of taxes 
raised in India. 

The Company’s successes against liKliaii powers are not 

tobcexplaincdsolelybyitsfmancialresources.TheadvanUgc 

lay mainlv in the military sphere. Already before the end of 
the seventeenth century, it had become noticeable that the 
Mughal anny. based on cavalry, with artillery and musketry 
formerc supports, would not be able to face European troops. 
In 1746 the French showed at Mylapore how a small number 
of local infantry, drilled in European style and using fast- 
firing flint-locks, could put to rout a whole mass of Mughal 
cavalry. Of this success Plassey was a mere repetition. 

Given such militars-superiority of the English, die Indian 
states tended to divide into two groups. There were those 
which sought the protection of British power as well as its 
aid against neighbours, such as Awadh and Hyderabad. Awadh 
made its initial arrangement with the Company in 17*5 ^nd 
gamed Rohilkhand by its aid in 1774 . In however, it 
lost half of its territory by an imposed Subsidiary treaty. 
Wellesley inaugurated his system of ‘subsidiary alliances 
with a treaty with the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1798. 

Theotherset ofrulers consisted ofthosewhoendeavourcd 
to imitate the European military style in order to improve 
their position I’is-ii-i'is the English as svell as other Indian 
states. Of this Mysore offered the most notahlc example. Its 
ruler Haidar ‘All. who rose to supreme power in 1761, owed 
much ofhis success to a combination ofMughal cavalry-with 
European-style infantry and weapons manufactured with the 
aid of the French. He esublislied a fairly centralized 


govemiiieiu; and after liis death his son Tipu (r. 1782-99) 
conrinued the system, while also trying todevelop commerce 
and local manufactures with govcniment assistance. He 
received the Jacobin Club at Srirangapatnain, hh capital, and 
planted the tree of liberty ( 1797 )- This quasi-modern state 
was involved in fourbiiterconflicts with the English (J 7 * 7 - 9 . 
17S0-4, 1790-2. 1799). which ended with its dcscrucdon 
and the death of Tipii in battle (Sinha, 1949; Hasan. 1970 - 
As the Marathi polity disintegrated mainly under internal 
pressures, there was a tendency among its major chiefs to 
enlarge their territories or tributary zones by enhancing their 
military prowess. The first Anj^o-Maratha War, ending in 
1782, made clear to observ.int Maratlia cliiefs the imniensc 
a^-antage that troops organized according to the European 
fashion might give them. Mahadji Sindhia (d, 1794 ) drew 
upon the services ofEuropean officeis to train and command 
brigades to give him a paramount position in much of 

northeriiandceniral India. However, the effort, unsupported 

hy modemizaiion in any other field, had Uttle chance of 
success against the English, who duly subjugated all the 
M.arath.i states in the Second and Third Marathi Wars 
(i 8 o}- 5 . 1817-19)- 

The expansion of British dominions and zone of 
parainountcy in India was uiuffccied by the contrary 
professions in Pitt’s India Act (1784)- This enactment laid 
down the basic contours of the structure of the Company’s 
government in India and the control of the Brirish Ministry- 
over the Company’s Court of Directors, seeking thereby to 
meet ihe deficiencies of the Regulating Act of 1773. The 
next legislation ofimpotunce was the Charter Act of 1813, 
which threw India open to ‘Free Tr.iJc’ and thereby marked 
the completion of the Company’s transfonnation from a 
mercantile firm into .a self-perpetuating, profn-niakingbody 
of rulers of the largest colony in the worid. 

The large empire fwd a ‘supreme’ government under the 
Governor-General and his Council at Calcutta. Northern 
India, placed under the Presidency of Bengal, was under the 
direct control of the Governor-General. The peninsula was 
shared by the two Presidencies ofMadras and Bombay, each 
with a Governor and Council. The Company s forces 
(totalling, ill 1782, over 115,000 men, 90 per cent of them 
Indian sepoys) were divided into three armies, based on each 
Presidency. but the Bengal Anny was much the largest. The 
tendency, since the Regulating Act of 1773 . been to 
increase the powers ofthe Gtwemor-Geiieral over the other 
two PfcsideiKics.aiidby 1813 niuchceniralizaiion had been 
achieved. In London power was shared between the Court 
of Directors of the Company, which had vast powers of 
patronage, and the Board of Control, a sub-comniitiec of 
the Briush cabinet, whose directions ina large field the Court 
ofDireciors had to accept. 

The Eiifjisli Company became heir to the fiscal claims of 
its predecessors in its expanding domains. From 1757 . hut 
especially with tlie acquisition of diuiiin of Bengal. Bihar 
and Onssa hy the Company in 1765. ‘he maximization of 
revenue became the corner-stone of the Company s policy. 
The attempt to raise the revenue constantly even in the face 
ofthe iiussivc feinine of 1770. during the so-called Double 
Government (1765-72), was continued during the succeeding 
decades through the auctioning of revenue-farms. A stable 
income was sought to be secured through a Penu.mcnt 

Scnlement(i793)with the -’dmmrfiirstreatingtlte assessments 

of 1790-1 as perpetual (Guha, 1982). Because of the 
continuing fall in prices, the settlement hurt m.iiiy sawfiidars 
niost severely, and promoted a natural tendency towards 
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SubinTeudacion. When prices rose after 1805. the sainfndars' 
position improved, and their gradual conversion into fuL 
landed proprietors began. But there was no corresponding 
improvement in agricultural prosperity or in trade, from 
which Cornwallis had hoped to obtain alternative sources 
of taxation for the Company. The Company, therefore, lost 
its enthusiasm for the Pemianent Settlement and subsequent 
arrangements in other areas tended to turn to other methods 
of tax-collection, based on variable assessments. 

ThetaxescolIcctedinthcCoinpany's name, together with 
other forms of private income or wealth, such as the I’lasscy 
Plunder. theCarnadc Debts, the exaction ofbribcs and 'gifts’, 
and profits front monopolies which llowed into the hands 
of the Company's officers or other Englishmen, constituicii 
the source for the Drain ofWealth or Tribute which became 
SO major and consunt 3 feature of the relationship between 
India and Britain during the period of colonialism. In three 
years (1766-8) Bengal Kid to export /^t.90 million worth 
of goods uncovered by imports. The annual average ofticial 
and private Drain ofWealth to Britain during the decade. 

■ 783-4 to 179^-3. has been esdnuied at £1.78 million by 
Furber (195I. pp. 3i3-i6). using the most conservadve 
criteria. But according to an ofilciaJ estimate of the dine 
India annually lost jC 4 - 9 } million through unpaid export 
surpluses during the decade 1780-90 (Chaudhuri. 1983. 
P- 817). By i8ot the annual gap between exports from the 
Indies to Britain and imports therefrom was around die level 
of /l 4-2 million according to British customs statistics 
(Habib. 1976). 

In die exports by which this massive ‘Tribute’ from India 
was realized, cotton textiles ( piece-goods’) occupied the first 
place, followed by indigo and raw silk (Chaudhuri, 1983, 
p.8ai). Export of silver to China ako began, cnabliug the 
Company to obtain Chinese tea and silk. This diversion of 
commodities from internal to external markets with no 
returns obtained caused that langour' to descend on internal 
commerce, ofwhich Cornwallis spoke (1790) and which he 
nghdy attributed to Tribute payment. The first phase of'de- 
industnalizauon' set in as local demand, previously generated 
by inienul expenditure out of tax-revenues, collapsed. 

The English Induscnal Revolution created a crisis for this 
s>-stem of tribute payments by, fint of all, appropriating the 
external markets of Indian textiles. The piece-goods that 
could be exported from India underwent a sharp decline 

after i 8 oa- 3 . With theChatter Act ofi8i3, the Indianmarkct 

Itself was opened up for English textiles. As our period closed 
(1813), the problem of mbute-realization was entering a 
phase of great insubility; the solution was to be discovered 
ultimately in the forced export of opium to China, which 
brought the two latest countries of Asia in the coils of the 
famous‘triangular’ relationship with Britain. But in 1813 the 
Opium War was still some twenty-five years away. 

With the destructive effects of British colonialism came 
haltin^y what Marx called its unintended ‘regenerating’ 
effects, consisting principally of an extension of modem 
humanism and science to In^a. 

If India had to be governed and exploited, it had first to 
be explored and studied. So came the great maps ofEastem 
India by the Surveyor General, J.imes Rennell, in his Bengal 
Arias (1781). Economic and social surveys soon followed, 
notably, Francis Buchanan’s Journey fmm Madras, &f., a three- 
volume survey of South India (1800-j), and then several 
volumes of his surveys of different districts of Eastern India, 
carried on till 1812. There began, for similar reasons, much 
collection of information about Indian culture, languages 


and literatures. William Jones founded the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1784, and the society became a major clearing 
house for academic work on India and other countries, la 
1786, he announced his discovery of the Indo-European 
family of languages. H. T. Colebrookc continued the 
orientalist tradition and was able to give in 1805 a critical 
account of the Vedas. To teach Indian languages to the 
Company’s officials, die College ofFort William was founded 
in i8w. 

The Orientalist endeavour could not, however, remain 
confined to European readership. When in 1778 the 
Govcminent established a press to print books, in Nagari 
type used for Sanskrit, Bengali and other Indian languages. 
tliebo«>ks introduced the printed word to Bengali readership. 
Persian type was ako used, and one of the early books so 
printcxl is the Dahisidii-i Mazdhib, Calcutta, 1809. John 
Gilchrist, Principal of the Fort William College, compiled 
a dictionary of Urdu, and patronized the preparation of many 
works in Urdu prose. 

The missionary u^e to spread Christianity had similar 
cultural consequences. The Baptist Mission at Serampore 
established by W. Carey in 1800 printed the NewTestament 
in Bengali (1801), It ako published the Rdmdyana of Kriiiivas 
(1802-3). Hindi and Marathi coo benefited frtsin Carey’s 
activities: he himself produced a Marathi graimiiar in 1805. 

If the ground was being thus laid for the germination of 
modem thought, it was still too early in 1813 for substantive 
results to appear. But Rain Mohan Roy (1774-1833) had 
already begun to shape his ideas under the intellectual 
excitement of access to English, and the challenge of the 
missionaries. In 1803-4 he proclaimed his allegiance 
simultaneously to an uncompromising monotheism and to 
Reason in a Persian tract, Tulifatu'l Mnwahhidin: these two 
principles were to be his constant guide in the remaining 
thirty years of his life, during which he was to help assemble 
the first building blocks of modem India. 
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The period from the begituung ofilte sixteenth tu the eiul of 
the eighteenth century, which witnessed the establishment 
of Portuguese and Dutch rule over the cossul regions of the 
island represents a radical transition in the history ofSri Dinka 
It was during tlicsc centuncs that decisive initial steps were 
ukentossard the iiiccrporatioiiufthe island into the emerging 
world economy. Accompanying these processes were major 
developments in the field of culture which included the 
introduction ofCathohc and Protestant forms ofihe Christian 
taith and the beginnings of the penetration of the influences 
of the Portuguese and Dutch bnguages as well as of the 
classical European languages. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the island was divided into three small kingdoms 
under the ruhng families of Kuttc, Kandy and Mallur in 
the JaiTna peninsula. A fourth kingdom, that ofSicavaka. 
emerged in the sixteenth century but disappeared within a 
few decades. By the beginning of the third decade of the 
seventeenth century’, only the kingdom of Kandy remained, 
and the territories of the other kingdoms had been brought 
under Portuguese rule, which was itself supplanted by the 
Dutch East India Company (VOC) by the middle of the 
century. The Kandyan kingdom with its capital located in 
the centra] highlands was active as the centre of resistance, 
first to Portuguese power, and subsequently to the Dutch 
(Arasaratnam, 1958; Goonewardena. 1938) (see Plate 108). 
Dutch rule ended in 1795 with the British occup.ition, the 
island becoming a British emwn colony in 1798; the British 
also extinguished the kingdom of Kandy in 1813. 

The sophisticated hydraulic civilization of an earlier era 
had collapsed by this time, and the agncultural production 
had begun again to depend on small- and mediiiiii-scalc 
reservoirs in the nortlicm, north-central and eastern pliins 
of the island ss hich together are conunonly called the ‘Dry 
Zone'. In the central highlands and tlic south-western pLiins 
cultivation depended largely on natural precipitation. Kain- 
fed conuiiercial crops such as cinnamon and arecaiiuts (.-tiroi 
ciUftha L. I’aimac) had become important items in the export 
trade, these being brought to the co.isial trade centres on pack 
animals. Products of the gem-mines in the central highlands 
and pearl fisheries on the iiorth-westcni co.ist constituted 
some of the less butk/ but high vahie items of this trade. 

The produaion processes of these trade items did not 
involve highly complex technologies. Arecanuis were 
exported in natural form, as gathered from the trees, e.xccpt 
for limited amounts which were cured in ‘mud’ or dried for 
use in betcl-chewmg. Cinnamon gresv nwsily in the wild 
and. despite attempts at cultivating cinnamon by European 
colonial authorities, the wild form appears to have been the 
main source of supply for the trade. Apart from collecting. 


the processing, which included 'peeling' or scraping and 
drying, did demand a moderately skilled labour force, 
especially to ensure speedy completion of these tasks. 
Recruiting workers from the indigenous population for 
processes related to the production of cinnamon for export 
w-isdifTiciilt. Immigrants from India, including weavers, had 
to be pressed into this line of service. Working in the gem- 
iiuncs and the pearl fisheries both demanded a high level of 
physical fitness and endurance. Miners were drawn from the 
I0c.1l population, but diving for pearls was seasonal and a 
good number of the divers came from South India and even 
from bnds fiinher away to take part in these operations. 
Considerable skill was required of those involved in the 
recognition of gemstones and the grading of the quality of 
btiih gemstones and pe.irls However, 'value-adding' in terms 
of cutting and polishing the gems or setting gems and pearls 
in jewellery does not appe.ir to have preceded export. Thus 
gems and pearls, too, were exported very much in their 
mitutal state as they lud been in the preceding centuries. 
Apan from these items, exports also included spices. lacquer 
work, coconut oil. ropes of coconut fibre and such products 
of the sea as rfi.iiiks and ci’iit'o. Elephants were among the 
most imponant items of export durii^ the period. There 
was a consistently high demand in South Asia, especially in 
Bengal and Golcoiida, for elephants from Sri Lanka, owing 
to the high rating .iscribcd to them for their relubilicv’ and 
prowess in pcrfoniiance as 'engines of war’. 

The link between trade and agriculture, which began to 
develop significantly during this period, is pardcularly evident 
from (xvo new cash crops encouraged by the Dutch colonial 
administrators. These were mbacco. the plant from the New 
World, and coffee with its close assocutions with the Arabs. 
Tobacco cultivation thrived in the northern Jaffna peninsula. 
The loc.il producers mastereil the an of both the cultivation 
oithc tob.icco plant and the curing of its leaves. Their produce 
louiidgood markets in the kingdom ofTravancore in South 
India as well as in South-East Asia, especially at Acheh and 
Malayan ports Coffee was grown over a much wider area 
III the island. Production rose sharply in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and its quality was found to be so 
remarkably high that it could compete with even Arabian 
coffee. While a substantial proportion of the produce was 
e-sqiortcd to Europe, markets were found in Iran as well as in 
India However, prospects for the growth ofcolTee cultivation 
in Sn Lanka ran into a serious sn.tg w ith the phenomenal 
expansion of coffee production inJava, another base ofDutch 
power in Asia, and, in the context of what wis perceived as 
ovcr-prodiicrion. the decision of the VOC officials was to 
airb its e.xpansion in Sri Lanka (Arasaratnam, 1995). 
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A change of crucial significance witnessed during this 
period pertained to the nature and patterns of trade. Prior 
to the arrival of the European colonial powers in the Indian 
Ocean, the trade in the area was doniiiuted by parallel and 
overlapping networks in which merchants of Arab. 
Gujarati. Bengali, Kerab and Tatnilnad origins, including 
adherents of Muslim as well as Hindu faiths, played 
uiiportani roles. The sea-faring crait used by them varied 
from the (lUUimtirii)i (Tamil f'driniiiiiram) .rnd the single 
masted dlwni to vessels of considerably large proportions 
which could transport, in .addition to the crew, such heavy 
and bulky items as elephants. Among the ownen of trading 
vessels in the region were large-scale entrepreneurs such 
as Misqal of Calicut who sent his ships as far as Iran and 
Yemen in the west and China in the east (Gunaward.ma. 
19S7). Some of the fatnilies of merchants involved in 
external trade had been settled in the island for generations. 
They liad been giadu.all>' absorbed into the local popubtion. 
and had, as in the case of Alagakkonaras. gained access to 
centres of power. The Alagakkonara family acquired such 
political power that they became de/Mh' rulers of a part of 
the island (Kulasuriya, 1976). Thus among the upper strata 
in local society were families with interests in external 
trade. Such circimistaiices had favoured the continuation 
of a shipbuilding tradition. Even as fat back as the thirteenth 
century, a Sri L-mkan ruler had offered to build twenty 
ships each year for the Mameluk Sultans of Egypt 
(Codrington. 1919). The traditions of local rulers sending 
ships to trade in the ports of South India had continued 
well into the middle decades of the fiftceiiili century 
(Gunawardana, 1987).The regional trade networks handled 
export items as well as imports to the island such as rice, 
textiles, sugar, dried fish, vegetable oils and timber from 
the pons of the Indian subcontinent. 

Apan from the links with European centres oftrade which 
progressively grew stronger during the three centuries under 

review, someofthe crucial iransfomutions duringthispenod 

scenuned from attempts made by the Portuguese, and more 
systematically by the Dutch, to take control of the trade 
of the Indian Ocean. The mechanism of control was the 
system of 'passes’, enforced by fast armed ships which 
patrolled the seas to seize and confiscate vessels which 
had not obtained pemiissioii or which carried prohibited 
goods. The ships with mounted guns which appeared in the 
sixteenth century’ represented a new phenomenon in the 
Indian Ocean. Their (ire power and relatively high speeds 
helped the execution of this policy of control which began 
to undennine the more open trade competition of an earber 
era. One oftheeffectsofthis policy was the drastic dimimition 
of the role of Sri Lankan shipping in foreign trade, it has 
been repotted that there was no Sri Lankan shipping in the 
foreign trade of the seventeenth aiKl eighteenth centimes 
(De Silva. 1972; Arasaratnaiii. iws)- With the expansion of 
Dutch power over the entire coastal region in 1766 the 
participation of the Kandyan court in the trade w ith South 
Indu virtually came to an end. It was only in the coastal 
trade around the island that local maritime traders could 
survive in business. 

The enforcement of the policy of excluding Indian 
merchants from the island’s trade, however, tan into 
difficulties, especially because of the hold they wielded over 
such vital coiiunodiiies as rice needed in Sri Lanka. By the 
end of the scvctitcemh century the VOC officials re.ilizcd 
[hat It was imperative to shift from a policy of seeking 
monopolies and levying high duties to one of issuing passes 


to more ships and reducing the customs’ levies During the 
early part of the ei^wcenth century, merchants from Bengal 
and the iionhcin parts of peiiinsubr India carried on a brisk 
trade in Sri Lankan ports. Even though traders from the 
South Coroimndel were still operating under restrictions, 
their role could not be curtailed (Arasaratnam, 1986). 
Similarly, traders from the Maidive Islands retained their 
importance as suppliers of specialized fish products which 
were very much in denuikl in Sri Lankan cuisine. The policy 
of strengthening the trade links between the island and the 
European market, as evident in the restriction of the sale of 
cmnamoii in Asian markets to one-fifth of the island s total 
production and the diversion of four-fifths to Europe, set 
oil the tiios’c new patterns oftrade. On the other hand, these 
three centuries witnessed a general expansion of the island’s 
trade. Under such conditions the involvement of the 
rural population in the production of cash crops provided 
an impetus to processes of monetization. Copper coins 
of small denomination, issued by the VOC as well as by 
South Asian kingdoms, came into increasing use 

among agtituliural producers, enabling wider opportunities 

for exchange transactions. The strong political and 
commercial links with Europe characteristic of this age 
paved the way for the introduction into the island of 
European legal codes and procedures. The VOC established 
their judicial courts in the area under its rule and introduced 
Roimn-Dutch law. 

Though opportunities for the development ofSri Lankan 
shipping were severely restricted, this was yet a period of 
development for shipping in the Indian Ocean in general. 
Fa.st types of vessels with European n^ng. such as the famed 
(atdifh with its high poop and lanteen saik, began to operate 
in the region. Progress achieved in developing increasingly 
accurate charts of the seas represented noteworthy 
contributions to the development of navigation in Asia. 
Paradoxically, these developments helped the Kandyan 
kingdom to improve its relations with other Asian kingdoms 
such as those of Arakan and Ayuthia and even to obtain 
assistance from them to revive Buddhism in the island. This 
was also a period when attention was paid to thcdevelopment 
ofiiilandwatcrNVaysfortraiisport.Thc VOCdevcIoped three 
major canal systems in the western, southern and eastern 
pans of tlie island. The western system which linked the city 
of Colombo with Kalpitiya to its north and lientota to its 
south was the most complex. The second in order of 
complexity was the eastern system which linked the 
conuiiercial centre of Batticaloa with the Vanderloos Bay to 
the north and the minor port ofSammannirai to its the south. 
The southern system linked the city of Maiara with the 
township of Vabgama. While the three canal systems testi(>' 
to the high level of teclinology attained by the hydraulic 
engineers employed by the VOC. the cliain of forts it erected 
III thcislaiid demonstrate the niaiclung level ofskill displayed 
by the military eiigioecrs Though forts had been built for 
centunes before this time, and later on, those built during 
VOC rtile stand out on consideration of both technical 
qualities and aesthetic appeal. 

In the devcIopiiKnt of technology during tliis period one 
of the most noteworthy areas of change appear to luve been 
related to warfare. The use of guns, smaller fiteaniis as w ell 
as cannon, was introduced by the Portuguese and spread 
within a remarkably short period since the rulers of local 
kingdoms quickly grasped the significance of this new 
technology. Owing to the feasibility of centralizing storage 
and control, guns represented a strategic resource conducive 
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to the growth of the power of the rulers further, without 
this resource the very survival of the loc.tl kingdoms was 
under threat. The new military technology created a demand 
for specialisu recruited from among the Europeans Dunng 
the reign of Rijasiniha II (1635-87) a Dutchman was 
appointed the chief of the dcpiartmeni of artisans employed 
in the royal workshops of Kandy The Englishnian Richard 
Vamhani, placed in charge of all ordnance, with 970 soldiers 
under him, was evidently another highly regarded specialist 
in the Kandyan kingdom (Knox, 1989). Uiuler the direction 
of such specialists the island's metal wotken developed a 
capacity for the production of guns. especiaUy handguns 
which acquired a svide rcpuiation for iheir quality. 

The introduction of printing represents one of the most 
sigruficaiit Jcvelupnirnts in the field of technology The first 
decade of the eighteenth century witnessed the earliest 
attempts at printing using wooden typcCice. In 1734 the 
VOC admimsiratioii established the first printing press which 
was used to nicet the rcquireiiiencs of iiiissionaiies as well as 
administrators. A book of prayers in Sinliaia was published 
>737 (Perera, 1962). The first primed books in Tamil 
appeared not long afterwards. T.uuil catechisms were 
published in 1744 afd 1748 and a Tamil translation of the 
Gospels in 174S (Kuiper, t969). Thus it nuy be said that, by 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the fint steps toward 
the age of books for nusses had been taken in Sri Lanka 
Detennined missionary activities from 1505 resulted in 
the expansion ofChristianity. both Catholic and Protestant. 
Catholicism which spread especially in the coastal areas of 
the island during the period of Portuguese rule faced 
persecution during the subsequent Dutch adininistration of 
these areas, but most adherents remained loyal to their faith 
(Boudens, 1957). Catholicism had found converts even 
among the ruling families of local kingdoms, indudiiig Don 
Juan Dharmapila. the ruler of Kocte (1551-97). and Dcma 
Cathenna who became the queen of Kandy. The Protestant 
clergy were bettcro^nized. using their schools to propagate 
the faith, and the VOC not only supported their missionary 
work but also sought to suppress Catholicism. During these 
dmes ofpcnecudon, there were migrations of Catholics to 
settle down within the Kandyan kingdom 

Religious practices associated with the worship of Siva 
and Viaiu spread widely during this period, in the kingdom 
of ^tavaka whose ruler Rajasiinha (i 581-93) was a devotee 
of Siva. and. later on. w ithin the Kandyan kingdom On the 
other hand, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
represented a penod of decline for Buddhism. The earnest 
efforts of the kings of Kandy, and the assistance they received 
from monks of the kingdoms of Arakan and Ayuihia, helped 
to bringaboutarevivalofUuddliismwiiich became tiodceable 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century (see Plates 109 
and 110). This resurgence is particularly associated with 
Saranankara, an enidite scholar and dynamic le.sder who 
guided it as the hierarch of the community of Buddliisi 
monks in the island (Dewaraja, 1988). 

The revival of Buddhism stimulated a vibr.uit tradition of 
painting and literary activities which appear to have been 
mobilized for the propagation of the Buddhist world view 
(Holt, 1996). However, the period is also remarkable for the 
number of literary works which cannot be easily categorized 
as writings inspitedby Buddhism. While the ongoingmiliuiy 
conflicts pro>-idcd the material and inspiration for a popular 
literary ,^irr. the ‘war poems' (/mmm fcan), books written 
during this penod included eulogiesand biographical works, 
annals, grammars and erotic works. South Indian influence 


became increasingly evident in loan words and poetic 
techniques, and some of the Sinhala books were translations 
from Tamil. Writings of Christian inspiration represent a 
new literarycategorym both Sinhala and Tamil (Peiris, 1943; 
Kuiper, 1969). They were mostly translations of basic 
canonical texts, but among them are to be seen some writings 
of .a polemical nature targeting both Buddhismand Hinduism. 
Jacoiiie Goii(alves. a polcniicisi. is particulady noteworthy 
as an author who produced wrirings in both the Sinhala and 
Tanul languages (Perera. >942). Even before the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the patronage extended by the kings 
of Nailiir had ushered in a tradition ofTamil literary activity 
which produced several noteworthy works including 
cranslauons from Sanskrit of poetical as well as technical 
writings This tradition which was largely of Saivitc 
inspiration continued beside the Christian literary tradition. 
The first chronicle of JatTna, the Yalpaiia yaipovaniSlai (De 
Silva. 1956), is best described as a product of that tradition, 
though it was at die request of the l^iitch Governor Dicderik 
van Doniburg (1734-6) that the author produced this work. 

A notewonhy aspect of the European impact was the 
system of schools which functioned in a systematic manner 
during Dutch rule, and avenues for the study of European 
classical languages and secular subjects such as Geography. 
History and Mathenuncs were made available, even if to a 
numerically limited group (van Goor, 1978) The penetration 
ofEuropean hiiguisticinfluencesat apopular level was evident 
in the appearance of words borrowed from Portuguese and 
Dutchin both Sinhala and Tamil. Apart ftom music associated 
svith religious ritual, new forms of secular music and musical 
instruments were introduced dunng this penod. Elements 
ofEuropean dress were adopted by the uppermost stratum 
of the local population, and its influence is cridenc even in 
the regaba of the Kandyan kingdom. The changing tastes of 

thetimcsareexemplifiedbythe Kandyan king Narcndrasiitiha 
whose predilection for ‘Neurenberger goods, pictures, 
paintings, poitraiu, representations of sea batdes' and snuff 
was noted by the Dutch Governor Simons {1914. p. 11). 
Characteristic of tlus period were the new possibilities for 
the mnsoceanic expansion of cultural influences opened up 
by developnKn t$ in navigation across the Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans. In this respect cuisine provides a striking example. 
The introduction of red pepper {Capsicum auuiwiii L. 
Solanaceae) from the Americas, which virtually displaced 
the local ingredient bbek pepper {Pipentignim L Piperaccae), 
was to bring about a radical change in both culinary practice 
and popular preferences regarding tastes in food. 
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NEPAL 


Irfan Habib 


Ic is, perhjps, no more iliJii .in jccidem iluc titc period 
.issigned to this volume accords well with a reasonable 
perioditJtion of Nepalese histora. where the post-medieval 
jicriod begins with the dcclitie of the Malla kingdom and 
cmis with the unification of Nepal under the Gorkhas By 
1480. when Jayak.«lumalb (r. I42S-80). under whom the 
M.iUa kingdom of Nepal reached its zenith, died, several of 
the distinctive features of Nepalese ctiltiire may be thought 
to have emerged- The Valley’s Newari language (of die 
Tibeto-Bunuan family) had begun to be used in Sanskrit- 
style inscriptions; the caste system, with numerous vocational 
and other ’castes' (with rules of endogamy and poUution), 
set in an hierarchical order, was now well established, the 
arrangement traditionally ascribed toJayasthirinulla(d. 139j); 
and. finally. Saivite and Vaimavitc cults had long won over 
the ruling class, though Buddhism survived with a contracting 
c.xtent of iitfluence among the lower strau ^ctech. 1958). 

The division of the Malla kingdom by Jayakashamalla 
before his death (1480) inaugurated a long history of political 
division, with three separate kingdoms being established at 
Kathmandu, Patan and Bhaigaon. situated witliin a few miles 
of each other within the Nepal Valley (drained by Baghmati 
R.). The history of the three kingdoms can be reconstructed 
on the basis of inscripaons and later chronicles (see Regmi, 
1966, for the most detailed treatment). 

In the beginning, Kathmandu was the most powerful of 
the three principabnes. Its ruler Maliendrainalta (1560-74) 
began to issue a silver coin {Miilieiiihamiillt), thus ending a 
seven-century long mintless pluse. I’ratapamalla(r. 1641-7+) 
was, perhaps, the most colourful ruler of the line. Relations 
with the Mughal Empire and other countries had created a 
cosmopolitan atmosphere enough for him to claim 
knowledge of fifteen scripts, including Devanagari. Persian. 
Arabic and Roman, examples of which he then proceeds to 
give in a multi-script inscription (I.andon. 1948, 1. p. 45). 
He laid claims to being a poet and artist, and professed 
devotion to both Vaisnavite and Saivite lores. He also claimed 
military successes against his neighbours. 

The infomiaiioii on the economy of Nepal during tlie 
seventeenth and fint half of the eighteenth centuries is 
gathered mainly from inscriptions and the records of the 
Catholic missionanes. Though the plough was not used, the 
valley was still well cultivated with the use of a spade with 
iron bbde. 1 landicraits, especially meui crafts, wool-weaving 
and masonry, were sufficiently widespread to create a fairly 
large urban population. In 1740 the three cities reponcdly 
had a total of54,000houses, Patan the largest being credited 
with 24.000. Even if this traditional figure was exaggerated 
aixl more likely to represent inhabicanis than houses (cf. 
Duchaiun, 1819. p. 209). a population of even 60,000 in the 


three towns suggested a respectable level of urbanization, 
seeing th.it the Valley possessed in i<720 a total population 
of oiJy 367.000- 

Uiifomiiutely. the features of the agrari.m system are not 
very clear. Since land grants to temples and individuals were 
made by the rulers as well as members of the royal family 
and ministen, one might infer that large tracts were assigned, 
as service grants (Jd^n) or bin (grant without obligation) to 
princes and high officers, while the ruler himself drew 
revenues for himself from a large territory, Regmi (1966, 
p. 511) believes dial the mass of people were small peasants, 
often, like ‘serfs’, tied to the potentates and temples, only a 
few having their own lands. 

The Nepal valley is rich in Brahmanical temples of the 
Malla period. They use stone and brick but no cementing 
inorur. The temples h.ive a distinct style of their own. rising 
in ticfs with out-hanging pyramidal roofs; but the sikliara- 
styic temples, with tall sin^e towers, also became popular. 
Of the former type, one can cue Pratipamalla’sKavindrapur 
temple, built in 1672. a huge four-storey structure, and the 
five-roof temple at Bh.itgaon built by its ruler 
Bhiipatindramalla (r. 1696-1722) in 1702; to the latter type 
belongs the temple of Krishna in Palace Square at Patan. 
built in 1637 by Siddhinarasiiiihamalla (r. 1620-61}. The 
Buddhist filidias. none of which, among ilie e.Maiu ones, go 
beyond the fifteenth century, arc numerous as well, hut 
obviously could not tlraw heavily on royal patronage. The 
great Buddhist monument of Svayambhuiiatha was 
constructed in a much earlier age; so too the stupa of 
bauddh.iimha. 

Priestly andcounly interest in Sanskrit continued, original 
workson astronomy, medicine, ri1u.1l music and dance being 
composed, besides some literary texts. But the number of 
works on similar subjects in Newari, often with much 
admixture of Sanskrit, w.is much larger. The Nepal courts 
also patronized Maiihili. the language of the southern 
lowlands (Moning, Tetai). in which a number of plays were 
composed. A new lai^age. P.trbaiiya (ancestor to modem 
Nepali), an Indo-Aryan’ bnguage like Maithili. but allied 
to Hindi, begins to appear in the Nepal valley in inscriptions 
of the latter half of the seventeenth century; it had been 
spreading from western Nepal. 

The Parbaiiya (or Gorkhali) language was spoken by the 
rulers of Gorkha, a town in the Sapt Gandak basin, to the 
west ofthe Valley. The rulers claimed to be Rajput inunigrants 
from Udaipur in India’s Rajasthan. Under the Gorkha ruler 
Prithvinarayan (d. 1771). a doggedly aggressive policy was 
piitsued. from his occupation of Noakot at the threshold of 
the Valley in 1754 to his seizure in 1768-9 of Kathmandu 
and its two rival cities. A successful skinnish with the English 
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III 1767 probably lc<l Prichvmarjyan to hc^m dnUmg his 
troops and introduce flint muskets (‘fire-locks’) to replace 
matchlocks (Buchanan. 1S19, p. 246). Locally made, and 
relatively crutle. the flint-locks probably still gave Gorklu 
infantry a great .advantage over their opponents. 

In spite of a clieck received from a Chinese invasion in 
1792. in reprisal for .a Gorkha raid into Tibet in 1790, the 
Goiktia nilers succeeded in subjugating or extirpating all 
local principalUies within the preseiu-sLiy limits of Nep.il; 
and they extended their sw.ay over a broad belt in the Indian 
Himalayas westward, up to the Sutlej, reaching the extreme 
limit ofe.xpansioii by 1S05. 

With the coup in 1804 by Ulunisen TKipa began the 
regjine of the all-powerful Prime Ministers of the Thapa 
family - the so-called RSn.is. The English mounted an 
invasion ofNep.il in the War of 1814-16, which resulted in 
the Gorkhas conceding, alter fierce resistance, the western 
half of their kingdom, hut saving their indepeiKlencc. 

Kirkpatrick (i8it) and Uiicluiuii (iS>9), the latter of 
whom visited the counirx' m 1802—j. have left valuable 
accounts ofNepil under the then recently est.ibibhetl Gorkha 
regime. Owing to the vigorous pursuit of aggrandisement 
by the Gorkha niling class, the country was strongly 
centraUzed. its temtones being redbtribiited in large part 
amonu the ruler, princes and uienibers of the Prime Minister s 
families (the R.inas). as jJgrrs (administrative or tax- 
assignments) and birf (tax-free hereditary estates). Its control 
over the low-lying Terai belt in the south, which probably 
contained a third of Nepal's population, gave the Gorkha 


regime large additioiul revenues. Much of the tax or rent 
was stiU paid in kind, the assessments in ’the ctowii-bnds 
being ‘pcrpetual(ly]’ fixed in tenns of grain, though money 
payments too were in vogue. Nepal continued to profit by 
the India-Chiiia trade diroiigh Nepal and Tibet, though its 
decline by 1802-3 was more due, pcrh.ips. to the diversion 
of India’s external trade through ■Trihuie' to England, than 
to any special ‘rapacity’ of the Gorkha regime {Biiclunan. 
1S19, pp. 212-13). Nepal’s own exports consisted largely of 
iron, copper and drugs 

The cultural impact of the Gorklia regime was mainly to 
make the Parbatiya (inodern Nepali) the official langu.ige 
thereby displacing Newari from this position The Gorkha 
regime generally followed, from the beginning.a policy of 

bolanoii from European influences, and no process of economic 

or cultural modernization w.is initiated. Nevertheless, owing 
10 the political unification, one necessary condition for the 
emergence of Nep.il as a nation hail been created. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


The late Denys Lombard 


Towards the end of iIk fiftecntli century, as traveUers froiii 
Europe and especially Italy were {{oini’ there in greater 
nuniben. the cultural map of what since the Second World 
War we have become used to calling 'South-East Asia’ looked 
remarkably different from how it was to appear in the 
nineteenth century. Basically, a few promising clusten of 
settlements could be distii^iuished. a few kingdoms built up 
around the planned development of vast expanses of rice 
fields and based on more or less the same model. This model 
was strongly marked by Buddhist ideology, which had been 
spreading throughout Eastern Asia, by both land and sea. for 
more than a thousand years, and which in diflerent pbces 
was tinged with either Hindu cosmology or Confuaanethics. 
The kingdom's centre was usually an agricultural estate, a 
town in microcosni. with a geometric layout like a maiidala, 
organized around the royal palace, which acted as focal point. 
The ruler, on whom the worid turned, carried out the rituals 
nKant to maintain hannony between his subjects and the 
cosmos and. as demiurge, was responsible for the success of 
the harvests. Both at the court and in the provinces he was 
assisted by a body ofeivil servants who looked after irrigation 
work and tax-collection and by a large number of Buddhist 
and Hindu priests, to whom he gave generous favoun but 
who in return had to rccc^nize his spiritual leadership and 
cake part in the land measures he advocated. 

This model - with major variants — was particularly 
conunonin eastern Java (near Mojopahii), the Meanam basin 
(near Chiengniai in the north and Ayuthia in the south), 
Cambodia (around Phnom Penh), the upper Irrawaddy 
(around Ava), Arakan (around Mrai^ U) and especially the 
Red River Della around Thang-long (Hanoi), wlicrc King 
Le Thanh-t6ng(i46o-97) hadjustgivena boost to agnculture 
and reorganized the mandarinace. All these kingdoms used 
iwifiHjj for their adininistranve needs as a matter of course: 
the text ofeharters was carvedin stone or engraved oncopper 
plates, and cletks everywhere kept archives, which 
unforturutely for history have disappeared. In Viet Nam 
Chinese ideograms were used side by side with the characters 
called ndni, written on paper with a brush, that portrayed 
the vernacular language. Elsewhere, in Myanmar (Bunna), 
Siam. Cambodia. Java and Bali, the systems of wnting, all 
phonetic, were derived from Indian syllabaries, and the 
symbols were inscribed with a pointed toed on borassus palm 
leaves, a cheap nuterial that lasted little longer than half a 
century. There are none of these documents on Luzon island 
- although a cooper engraving has just been found near 
Laguna dc Bay - but archaeologists have still been able to 


make out what were once areas ofiniensive fanning, especially 
near the site of what would later become the ciry of Manila. 

We should not imagine these various kingdoms as 
adjoining areas: the modem concept of borders did not yet 
exist and would only evolve very slowly. As yet the)’ were 
only clearings and could be painstakingly hacked out of the 
tropical and equatorial forest only by means of sturdy iron 
tools. The forest, whose bewitching presence can still be 
felt in the epic tales related by the Javanese shadow theatre, 
hemmed in the cultivated land on all sides. It was vital for 
two reasons; the crops that could be gathered there, such 
as exodc wood, cane^ resins and medicinal plants, and its 
semi-nomadic inhabitants who provided a valuable source 
oflabour. The populauon of South-East Asia at this period 
was still very low (15 million, at a rough estimate) in relation 
to the rice-growing projects under way. As the forest 
clearance continued, the wandering tribes regarded as 
■primitives' (man in Sino-Vietnamesc, kha in Thai, sakay in 
Malay) by the people wholived in the clcanngs were brought 
in to seide and acculiuraie there. In fact, these 'natural' 
reserves liad no longer been sufTicieni for some time, and 
the kings used to bunch major c.spedidons against their 
neighbours' land to capture the settled inhabitants and deport 
them to their own rural areas. After an attack on An^or 
in 1393. for instance, the Siamese brought home no fewer 
ilun 70.000 prisoners. This t)’pc of raid was to become 
increasingly common. 

However, the history of South-East Asia cannot be 
expbirKd simply in terms of these agrarian projects or the 
kingdoms' growing need for human labour. A loag-temi 
phenomenon, the intensidcacion of trade on a large scale had 
been at work for more than a century. New ports had sprung 
up, suclias Pasai (northern Suimtra) in the thirteenth century, 
Gresik (easternJava) in the fourteenth century, and especially 
Brunei (nonhem Borneo), Tenute (the Moluccas), Pegu 
Oower Myannur) and Malacca (Maby Peninsula), all of 
which flourished in the fifteenth century andcoiisdtuted an 
imlicarion of this new trend. For a loi^ dme the region, rich 
m natural resources, was ccmplenientarY to India and China, 
countries with old ailtures where Und clearance had started 
much earlier and that wanted to export their manufactured 
produce (cotton fabric from India and silks and pottery from 
China). However, since the failure of the great Eurasian 
tndting-pot the Mughals had attempted to estabUsh - and 
more specifically since the advance of the Turks in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries -it appears that the Central 
Asia route had become more difficult for traders, which 
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benefited the Indian Ocean sea route, well known to the 
Arabs from the tenth or eleventh century onwards. 

This trend, closely linked to the Eurasian economic 
situation and discernible as early as the fifteenth century, 
when the Sultanate of Malacca was seen as the ‘ciiiportum 
of Asia’, was soon to be reinforced by a major new factor; 
the opening by Magellan, in IJ2I. of the Pacific route. 
Because of this 'discovery’ "just as s'tgniTu.int as that of 
Columbus thirty years earlier - Cebu and the Visayas. and 
later Luzon, would be linked to the distant Spanish trading 
posts m Mexico, and an Amencan horizon witha vast future 
ahead would be revealed to the eastern side of Asia. Maiula. 
after a period as a minor Muslim trading post on the ancient 
north-south route linking China and the Moluccas, was to 
become the westernmost bridgclicad ofChrisiianity and also 
a major centre of trade between the Old and New Worlds. 
Not only would Mexican dollars (silver from the I’otosi 
nuncs on its way to the Chinese market) pass tlirough here, 
but also - and ptobaNy more imponant - the new plants 
from America that were gradually to tevolutioiiizeagriculture 
m eastern Asia. 

This general intensification meant that maritime trade from 
other nujor ports would flourish, and new districts for traders 
to cany on their activities would grow up on the eilge of 
some agricultural towns. First of all. we should mention the 
many sultanates of the East Indies that would continue to 
multiply right up to the nineteenth century, from the rip of 
Aceh to the Sulu Isbnds and at Mindanao and Patani. at the 
junction of the Thai and Malay cultures, Hoi-an, far from 
Hue, in central Viet Nam, and in the eigflueenth century Ha- 
lien, where the Khmer and Vietnamese worlds met. There 
was also the new disirict of Ke-cho' (‘the market ), each of 
whose streets specialized in a differeni trade, growingiip near 
Hanoi, and those developing near Pegu and Ayuthia. To 
these new suburbs came foreigners from far away (China, 
India or Europe) or from another part of the region (Cochin- 
China, now part ofViet Nam. Pegu. J.ava. Bali or Macassar), 
or people from the countryside who had broken with the 
old hierarchies and were eagertobeamongthe nesv customers, 
or else prisoner captured on some distant shore and used as 
servants. The increasingly widespread use of money meant 
that large persona! fortunes were built up. and the idea of 
value itself developed. 

It was slightly easier for people to travel, and some of them 
became used to a cosmopolitan atmosphere. The region, 
which had previously been cut off from the rest of the world 
despite the common denominator of Tndianization’. was 
tending to become organized around an internal sea 
functioning increasingly like the Mediterranean. Three 
networks were being installed and, through competition, 
would work together to turn integration to their own 
advantage. These were the Chinese, MusLm and Christian 
networks. 

The fmt of these svas the oldest and probably the best 
organized. Since at least the Song era Chinese traders from 
the southern provinces (Fujian and Guangdong) had been 

takingastronginteresiinirade in the‘southern seas' (Nanytntg) 

and travelling to South-East Asia to seU copper coins, pig 
iron and pottery in exchange for forest produce. Small 
pennanent coiiununicies were reported at Angkor from the 
thirteenth century and at Gresik (east Java) in the fourteenth 
century, but the tide of emigration was stepped up at the 
start of the fifteenth century, when Admiral Zheng He 
launched seven major reconn-aissance expeditions, on the 
emperor’s orders, andcrossed the Indian Ocean to the African 


coast. There was a further influx towards the end of the Ming 
era (1644), when the continental establishment set up by 
Mancliu began to bother free-traders and drove them to 
settle overseas. 

Far from foniung a homogenous group, these emigrants 
were very varied, and their first allegiance was to their 
language, region of origin or family. At least four such 
groups ran be recognized; the who came from the 

south of Fujian province (the towns of Quanzhou, 
Zhangzhoii and Amoy), the Cantonese, from Guangdong 
province, and the Hakka and the Tcixliiu, also from 
Guangdong province, the first group from the Meixian region 
and the second from die Chiozhou region. But all these 
emigrants felt they belonged to the same culture, used the 
same wriung and worshipped the same nujor divinities, 
which were cither Uuddliist. such as Guanyin, Daoist, such 
as Guansli. or Mazii. the protector of sea-faring people. 

All those who left China were keen on adventure, and 
nuny were in disagreement with mipenal laws. They took 
with them a ustc for enterprise, a sense of mutual assisQnce 
and a sinxig spirit of partnership. Naturally, many of them 

were to he found both inbigbusinessand in the redistribution 

sector, where they inirotliiced the abacus and the beam scale 
as well as the custom ofkeepmg shops open round the clock. 
They also took an interest in the copper mines of Myanmar 
and Viet Nam and the tin mines of Bangka Island (to the 
south-east of Sumatra). Some of peasant ongin tried to 
develop plantation crops; pepper from the sixteenth century 
and sugar-cane slightl>' later (Europeans would take up this 
idea of agnculture aimed specifically at export in the 
eighteenth century), while others devoted themselves to rice 
growing or introduced new market-garden crops and plants 
from America that had been brought to Fujian sia Manila. 
Many of them were craft-worken and brought with them 
their techniques, working with silver or gold, iron, tin or 
wood. The cabinet-makers, most of whom came from 
Canton (and were recognizable from the fact that they all 
worshipped the same patron saint, the master carpenter Lu 
Ban), helped to spread the use of new kinds of furniture, 
such as tables and chairs, which made a significant change 
m everyday aistoms. Needles, imported from China, gave 
rise to the spread of the stitched ganneiu at the expense of 
the draped ganiieni, the use of which was well documented 
in earlier periods. 

At the same time, the Muslim network was developing 
rapidly and without excluding others, because often, 
especially in the beginning, the Chinese merchants themselves 
originated from the ancient Islamized conmiunities ofCaiiton 
(ninth century) orQuanzhou (eleventh centuiy) Tombstone 
inscriptions, a practice that grew up as Islam spread a nevv 
conception of death, help us to pinpoint the appearance of 
the first coiiimnnities and to follow their progress, first on 
the coast and then along the maritime routes - aud in some 
cases inland, where merchant missionaries {iiiubaligli) 
ventured, introducing the new religion while carr>ing on 
their business. A few of them were Shi”s. A Malay venion 
of the story of Moliamed E lanafiyah. the companion of 
Husain, was recorded in Malacca at the start of the sixteenth 
century, and a large Persian coinimmiry lived in Siam in the 
seventeenth century. However, the vast majority’ of the 
newcomers were Suiuil Muslims, and if we discount a few 
traces of I lanafisin in some legal documents we can say that 
nearly all were Shafl'Is. 

The effectiveness of the mystical orders (liinife or lan-kat) 
should be emphasized here. Such orders played a viu! role 
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II) the second expansion of IsUin (following the taking of 
Baghdadby thcMughobiii 1258) and were ibund throughout 
the Muslim world. In South-East Asia the most common 
were the QadirTyah (founded in Baghdad), the Shattariyali 
and the KhalwaiTyali, who arrived via Indi.i or Khorassan in 
north-east Iran. These brotherhoods were composed of a 
huge groupc of disciples and a master (syriWi) whose role 
was that of moral leader. Some of these disciples travcllesl 
from place to place, brinpng people togetlier aikl teassuring 
simple folk by reciting litanies (rf/iikr). Most iiuportamly, the 
brotherhoods allowed an cnomious network of iiuhvkhials 
willing to provide nuinial assistance to be set up from town 
to town and from village to vill.igc. 

Alongside the r.wlw/ Islam imtoduccil another institution: 
the sultanate. Its chief source of inspiration for this seems to 
have been the Oiioman Empire, whose renown following 
the takingofEg>-pt by Siiinn Selim in 1517 spread throughout 
the Indian Ocean The prestige of’Krini' (the second ‘B-onie') 
spread as lar as South-East Asia, and a document of 1548 
iiifonns us th.it the Sultan of Dcmak - (on the northern coast 
of central Java) was putting himself forward as ‘a second 
Turk'. Here, though, the 'sultanate' was fat from Iseiiig a 
territorial coiistraictinn. a grouping of provinces tim were 
more or less muted: it was more of a trading centre that 
included a few small neiglibuuring ports. Its strength lay in 
Its navs-, and power was vied for by the chief merchants, in 
amaiuicrrenuiusccntnioreoTVenicetlian of Constantinople. 
The Sultan is tlie chief metchani of his lands', a French 
traveller p.issing through Aceh s.tid in about t620. This was 
an important development in a part of the world where until 
then politics had been almost exclusively the prerogative of 
the rice-fanning rulers. 

The third network consisted of Europeans, all Christians 
and known locally by the generic term of'Franks', although 
there were deep divisions among them. At the start of the 
sixteenth centiir>' the first Spaniards and Portuguese turned 
up, still filled with the crusading spirit (in the Philippines, 
they were to call their new Muslim adversaries AA'n'j). but 
the fight against the 'infidel' was not enough to unite them. 
Wiiat is stnking about the Europeans compared to the other 
two networks is the extreme disparity of their efforts. By 
dividing up the world at TordesilUs in 14^4 tlie papacy had 
attempted to restrict the competition for a while, but soon 
the Portuguese were setting themselves against the Sp.inish 
(although the two monarchies were united from 15H0 to 
1640], and the Spanish rose up against the Dutch, who in 
ift02 set up a company (the VOC) to handle trade in the 
East Indies and shortly afterss'ards maii.-iged to free iheinsrives 
from the trustecsliip of Madnd. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the English ami French also became 
involved and, despite the hostility of their predecessors, tried 
to open 'lodges', but - as in India - their interests were tn 
be in constant conflict. 

These differences were apparent in the areas of religion 
and culture also. Generally speaking, the Calvinists preferred 
to deal with Muslims or ‘pagans' rather than ‘papists'. They 
were not yet interested in converting people, and the VOC 
sent out only the few ministers needed to look after its 
trading-post residents. The Catholics, on the other hand, 
were more eager to spread their faith and their bnguage, 
which prompted them, especially in Luzon, to conduct a 
policy of ‘acculiuraiion' before the tcmi was coined. There 
again however, despite the papl decision giving ‘prronage’ 
(the nght to oversee all missions) to tlie King of Portugal, a 
hidden rivalry grew up between the vanous orders, Jesuits, 


Dominicans and Auguscines, each of which sought to 
detenninc its area of influence from the sixteenth century 
onwards. A group founded in Paris in 1664. ‘Lcs Messieurs 
des Missions crraiigeres', would also attempt to build up its 
own network from its base in Siam. 

It is easy to understand how these three major networks, 
Chinese, Muslim and Christian, with varying degrees of 
imenial homogeneity and often in competition with one 
another, were able to achieve a level of cultural integration, 
especially in the towns, white making the social set-up more 
complicatetl. More generally, the boom in trade that brought 
people together tended to aiii.tlgamace the various regional 
cultures, while at the same time leading them to emphasize 
their differences. Faced with the challenge of these new 
trading communities whose ideologies all questioned to a 
greater or lesser extent the cosmological foiimlations of the 
ancient .u;ricultural societies, the old kingdoms neither failed 
toreact nor reacted in the same way. One of them. Mojopaliit, 
caved in under the pressure (to reappear in another fonn 
some 80 years later), but another, Viet Nam. managed to 
loixtoi what was happening and to reduce its consequences 
to a minimum. Other states suffered the effects of the new 
conuniinities to v.irying degrees .and came up with interesting 
solutions. 

Before looking at these varying reactions in more detail 
we should perhaps mention our sources, svhich at the turn 
of the fifteenth century were undergoing fundamental 
changes, further proof of the upheavals taking place in the 
region. Viet Nam remained faithful to idcogt.ims and the 
making of inscriptions, hut the ll•'l»l characten were more 
widely used, and printing began to appear. The changes were 
much more radical in the former indiaiiized kingdoms, where 
charters were no longer engraved on stone or copper, 
clepnving us of one of our most reliable sources. In order to 
reconstruct the history of these states we have instead 
numeriius 'literar>-' writings, nnihical or legcndaiy tales that 
were still often inspired by slistaiii Indian models or else 
‘chronicles’ (Bunnese )'ii2.iii'iii, Siamesepi’m'SJiniAiii.Javanese 
hal'iuf) and, being intended tojustifya dynast>-, gave a different 
picture of the past each rime. These writings, the oldest 
dating back possibly to the sixteenth century, have come 
down to us thanks to scribes who copied them out on new 
fti'oiMiM leaves from generariuii to generation, and none of 
the maiHiscripts .available today is older than the nineteenth 
centiiiy. Meanwhile the sultanates, inspired by Isl.un. ss'ere 
producing a nviss of literature, mostly written in Malay, often 
intended to be edifying and characterized by greater 
rationality-. These maiuiscripts were wntten on paper, a more 
lesisuiK medium now being imported fron) tlie West - in 
a senpt adapteil from the Arabic alphabet and known as iaut'. 

In this respect, the great importance of foreign sources 
should be stressed. Chinese sources were relatively meagre 
(liter.iture being of only slight interest to the diaspora of 
merchants), but sources in European bngiiages arc abundant, 
not to say superabundant. First the 1 ‘ortuguesc and Spanish, 
as e.irly as the sixteenth century, and then later the Dutch. 
English and French and even the Gennans (some of whom 
had joined tlie Dutch trading company) produced a huge 
qu.intity of stones, reports and maps, of which only a fraction 
were published at the time. It was not until 1944 that the 
Siimcj Onciiial was published; it was the first - and a very 
detailed - description of the region, written in M.ilacca in 
1512 by the Portuguese Tome Pircs. A gradual and thorough 
search of the archives in Lisbon. Seville and The Hague has 
allowed us to build up a reliable chronology and to study 
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thcdevelopmeiii ofthe trade networks and port cominunities 
For the history of agricultural coimniiruiies — and especially 
their attitudes - we are obliged to return to native litcrar)' 
sources, because in general European observers described 
them only from a distance. 

VIET NAM: FIDELITY TO THE 
AGRICULTURAL MODEL 

The case of Viet Nam is especially interesting because the 
agricultural state there reacted very strongly to tlie challenge 
of the merchants. Threatened both by Cliiiu in the north 
andChanipa to tlie south, the court ofThing-long developed 
an early fonii of'nationalism'tha; led it to glonfyiB ancestral 
lands and to distnist 'foreigners', whether tliey were sokiiers 
or tr.Klers. Champa, on the other hand, based nuuily on its 
port capit.ils - Aiiuravatl. in the region where Da-hang now 
stands, and Vijaya, near what is now Dinh-dinh - seems to 
have always taken part in the long-distance trade that linked 
Western Asia to China from the ninth or tenth century. In 
any event, after Vijaya was t.iken by the amiies of King t.e 
Thanh tong in 1471 many Isl.imizcd Chanis tied towards 
other (ratling posts of South-East Asia (Surabaya, in eastern 
Java, Malacca and Aceh), and tliere 1$ reason to believe that 
the Vietnamese victory put a stop to their business. Endorsing 
the old Confuciaii disdain for trade, Lc Thanh tong liked to 
condemn 'those who travel over hiU and dale, by river and 
sea. to till their houses with gold and use their Language to 
deceive or sell others'. Although less finiousandless fortunate 
than Le Thanh tong, his successon remained faithful to the 
same pnnaple. 

After the 'peak' at the end of the fifteenth century the 
Red River Delta region was to go through a period of 
agricultural unrest and political crisis, wliich in concrete 
tenns gave nsc to the ‘macusurpation’ of 1527. After sixty- 
five years of fighting the T.e were restored to the throne in 
1592 and returned to tlieir p.alacc at Thang-long. Their victory 
was largely symbolic, however, for the appearance of a new 
focal point in the recently-conquered south made cohesion 
ditficuk and encouraged the governors’ ambitions. In fact, 
the kingdom was to split into two halves, each under the 
control of a ehii<t or lord, a position not unlike that of 
the in Japan, who wielded the real power while the 

eniperoR embodied tlie charisma The Trinh family took 
power in the north (setting up residence at Thang-long). 
and the Nguyen in the south (establishing themselves at Phu- 
xuan. or Hue, in i< 587 ). while both acknowledged the 
nominal sovereignty of the Lc. To protect their southern 
territory the Nguyen built a wail at Dong-Hoi. between the 
I7ih and i8th parallels, and the two enemies waged a 
murderous war until 1672. Tlus was followed by more than 
a century of peace, until the Tay-so'n revolt in about 1780 
paved the way for reunification. 

In the north, the Trinh had to watch out not only for the 
Nguyen and the Chinese, but also for partisans of the Le, 
who had many supporters in the rural areas. They 
strengthened the agricultural foundations of their power, 
improved the tax system by introducing new taxes (such as 
the salt tax) and increased the size of their anny and navy. 
Taking bterary examinations as their model, they also set up 
military examinations to help them select their otBccrs better. 
As any expansion to the south had become impossible they 
turned their attention to the West, towards the Laotians, 
from whom they demanded tribute. Private property 


ownership was on the increase, as were private fortunes, but 
the State took catc to keep their expansion in check. New 
iiunes were worked by Chinese entrepreneurs - but strictly 
on lease; a few Europeans - mainly Dutch - were given 
pennissinn to begin trading, as long as they did not leave 
Pho-hien, near what is now Hung-yen, south ofHanoi, an 

area thatactractedalsoChinese.Japanese. Malays and Siamese. 

Ill the south, the Nguyen were acting according to the 
same principles, basing their power on ^riculture. They 
introduced bterary examinations in 1646 and build a temple 
to Confucius (Van-iiiieu) in the outskirts ofHue. Conditions 
were quite different, however; in contrast to the hemnied- 
in’ countryside of the north, where the layout and use of 
land was fixed by more than a iliousand years of history, the 
south opened onto the coastal plains of the centre (which 
the last Cliain princes were to relinquish in 1692) —especially 
the vast plains of the Mekong delta, a huge border zone 
nominally part of Cambodia but still with only a few small 
Khmer towns (such as Preah Nokor, which was to become 
Saigon). In these circumstances, the chiM could hardly be as 
strict as those in the north andmerel>' encouraged the 'course 
of history’ that was extending their temtory and turning it 
into a ‘rice basket'. The poor peasants of the provinces near 
Hue, who were given generous tracts of the new land, were 
soon joined by Clilnese immigrants fleeing the rule of the 
Maiichu- Mac C'uu and his followers arrived in the region 
from Guangdong, settled m the extreme west near the 
Cambodian border and opened up the region of Ha-tien. 

In tfi79 two generals faithful to the Ming brought their 
soldiers and settled at My and at Dien-hoa. Private property 
developed, and the economy became monetarizedeven faster 
than ill the north; similarly, the presence of foreign ttaders 
was a more sensitive issue. The Nguyen had relations with 
the Portuguese in Macau (from whom they bought weapons) 
and received missionaries fairly favourably, but here again 
foreigners had to suy in one place: Faifo (or Hoi-an), south 
of the present town of Da-nang. This ‘open port’ was 
inhabited at the rime by Chinese and Japanese and was also 
the borne of the first Europeans. The true commercial spirit 
would develop only much later, with the deebne of state 
control and the gradual development of Saigon Cho-Lon. 

In both the north and the south culture (van) renuined 
the prerogative of the niandanns, These ‘scholars . recniitcd 
through examinations but fomiing a coherent social group, 
were lesponsible for the sound management of the kingdom 
and possessed the knowledge needed for the task. Nurtured 
wi the Confucian classics and passionately interested in history 
(they wrote the chronicles), they also took an interest in 
science and technology and wrote in classical Chinese. In 
the eighteenth century Lc Hu’u Trie produced a huge 
medical survey insixty-six volumes; another whosymbolized 
this encyclopaedic breadth of oudook was the prolific Le 
Quy-Don, poet, philosopher and historian. On the sidelines 
of this ‘great tradition’, however, nonconfonnist literature, 

often written in Vietnamese usingiiiim characters, was starting 

to develop. These works were still produced by scholars, but 
they were outbwed scholars who, Uke Nguyen Binh Khieiii 
(1491-IJ87). .alone in his retreat ‘White Clouds’, devoted 
themselves to criticizing society and denouncing injustice 
In the eighteenth century several women also took up their 
pens to express an early wish for emancipation, and the novel 
in verse, telling of thwarted love, made its appearance. Uy 
way of contrast, ordinary people beset by everyday worncs 
sought refuge in Buddhism, which enjoyed a renewal. New 
sects flourished - sometimes linked to the temples of 
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Guangdong — and gavt rue to an expansion in remarkable 
forms of religious art, such as the Biic>thap temple in the 
nonh and the Thien-Mu pagoda, near Hue (see Plate 111). 

WEST OF VIET NAM: RIVALRY 
BETWEEN THE TWO MODELS 

In the centre and west of the Indochinese peninsula the 
agricultural kingdoms maintained a constant rivalry. The 
cleanngs were enbrged. but unlike what was happening in 
the Reil River Delta, where population growth seems to 
liave been suHicient to keep up ilie move southw.irils. tlic 
labour shonage was acutely felt cverysvherc. In Thai society 
(in the centre) and Dunnesc society (in the west) the rulers’ 
policy was to try to take the inhabitants of neighbouring 
sutes pruoner m order to increase their workforce. This 
meant that war was on the agenda, .insl some progress was 
therefore made in iiiiLtary techniques. The use of fiteaniu. 
documented \s ell before the arrival of the first Portuguese, 
began to spread, and strategists made increasing use of 
hundreds, sometimes even thousands, of combat elephants, 
which were caught in neighbouring forests and skilfully 
trained. Siege techniques also developed at tltis period. 

In the Menain basin, where the Siamese liad settled in the 
thirteenth century, the main clearings were centred on 
Chiengmai. in the north (in the region known as Lanna) and 
- especially - round the capital. Ayuthia, founded in 1350 
on a nvcnslandsonie 80km from the sea. Other less important 
centres included the provincial capitals of Kamphaengphet. 
Phiisanutok and Nakhon Rachasiiiu. In the north the 
Laotians, who were also 77 wi-speaking. strengthened their 
settlements near the central section of the Mekong, around 
Luang Prabang and Vientiane in the Lamcang region in the 
south-east the ancient Khmer Kingdom, recentred on Lovek. 
became a medium region, coveted both by Siamese, who 
took Angkor in 1431, and - soon afterwards - by the 
Vietnamese as they settled in the Mekong delta. In the south 
Siamese influence was felt up to the borders ofMalay territory, 
on the disunt shores of Nakhon Srithainmaratand Patani. In 
the west the Uumiese were expanding their lerritoty. starting 
with the 77 M/-speaking Shan states. The memory of the 
glonous kingdom of Pagan (eleventh to thirteenth ccntut>-) 
lived on around Ava. on the uppet Irrawaddy, and Taungu, 
in the Sittang valley. Nearer the sea, I’egu in the south, not 
far from what is now Rangoon, and .Mtauk U in the west 
near Akyab kept up older local traditions, those of Moo in 
Pegu and ofArakan in Mrauk U. 

The stnigfdc for domination in iliis complex setting was 
to last for nearly three centuries, nurked by many turns and 
reversals. Broadly, however, the penod falls into three major 
stages In the sixteenth century the focal point was clearly 
in the west, where the Bumicse lords of Taungu managed 
to build up a huge empire by subjugating both the Mdiis 
and the Thais. They conquered Pegu in 1538 and made tlieir 
capital there, then Ava and the Shan states, moved on to 
capture Chiengmai in 1558: then, after threatening Luang 
Prabang, captured and ransacked Ayuthia in 1569. The major 
figure ofthisexpansion is KingBa)innaung(l 351-81). whose 
power, according to one European traveller, was greater than 
that of the Great Turk He was said to have more than a 
million soldiers and 4,000 elephants, enormous wealth and 
2 palace covered in gold. 

Before the end ofthe century, however, the Siamese came 
back in force. King Naresuan went on the offensive and 


defeated the Dunnesc at Nong Sarai (west of Ayuthia) in 
1593. Shortly afterwards he attacked the Candiodians and 
destroyed Lovek. The Aiakanesc took Pegu in 1599 and 
brought back to Mrauk U a good part of the booty the 
Butmese had taken from Ayuthia thirty years earlier. 
Ambitions then subsided for a time, and the main feature of 
the seventeenth ccniurs- was the development of the Thai 
kingdoim. The bugs ofSiam- Song Thai (1610-28). Prasat 
Thong (1629-55) *>'*1 Narai (1656—88) — rebuilt and 
embellished Ayuthia while keeping up the pressure on 
Chiengmai. Myanmar and Cambodia (whose new capital 
was at Oudong) with varying degrees of success. Further 
north, the kingiloni of Viet Nam was also at the height of 
its glory during the long reign of King Suryawongsa 
(1637-94). ‘Surya’ means sun, and hisconans have compared 
him to King Louis XIV of France, ‘the Sun King’. 

During the first halfofthe eighteenth century the kingdoms 
appear for a while to be roughly balaiKcd, even though each 
of them lud its own major problems, such as the secession 
of the south Laotian province of Champassak in 1736. a 
rcvcJi hy the Chinese community of Ayuthia in 1734, a 
palace revolt in Cambodia in 1736 and a revolt by the Mons 
in Pcgti in 1740. Hamiony returned to the whole region in 
1752 after King Alaungpaya came to the throne in Myanmar, 
rebelled against llie Muns and was eager to follow up the 
exploits of King Dayinnaung. In 1753 his armies took Ava 
and Luang Prabang, then Dagon (Rangoon) in 1755. Pegu 
in I757and Manipur (in the north-west, neat India) in 1758. 
After penetrating Siam and besieging Ayuthia he died 
suddenly in 1760. leaving to his second son Hsinby-ushin the 
glory of taking the Siamese capital and depopulating it for 
the second time (lyfi?) Myanmar, having fought off four 
Chinese attacks launched in the north between 1766 and 
1769 and reconquered Arakan in 1782, again emerged as the 
major power of the region for a time. 

The chronology of these territorial and demographic 
rivalries should not let us forget the mote subtle workings 
of the trading networks. The capitals ofMrauk U. Pegu and 
Ayuiliia were all quite close to the coast and participated to 
a greater or lesser extent in shaping the destiny of the ports 
they controlled: Chittagong and Ramu in Arakan and 
Martaban. Syriam and Basscin in lower Myanmar, as well as 
Chantaburi. Nakhon Srithammarac, Songkhia and 
Tenasserim. which were all governed by Ayuthia. Nowhere 
were the Buddhist rulers able to maintain such strict control 
over the traders as in Viet Nam. 

In Arakan, where the influence of Islam went back a long 
way. the Duddliist kings also had Muslim names and had 
meibb struck in Persian. They had a large fleei (some 200 
ships according to a 1569 report), with which they went 
trading or raiding m Bcng.1l. and when the Portugese arrived 
in the region the kings, far from seeking to cut back their 
ambitions, made them a part of their activities. One of these 
adventurers. Felipe de Bnto, was nude governor of Syriam 
when the Arakanese took the town in 1599. In Lower 
Myanmar the Mons, who had often rebelled against the 
Bunnese. had for some time turned their interests seawards, 
exporting mostly rice, rubies and musk from the area near 
the Sino-Tibetan border and large earthenware jars called 
niartahans (after the port where they were loaded). Thanks 
to the teak forests of the hinterland, Pegu had excellent 
shipbuilding facilities, and all the foreign captains came to 
have their ships refitted or build there, After the Portuguese, 
other Europeans came to Pegu and especially Syriam - the 
English and Dutch in the seventeenth century and even the 
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French in the eighteenth ccntiif>-, jliliough AUungpaya 
chased them out in 1756. 

( heeffecKofthe ‘trading model'were petliaps even more 
cleariy visible in Siam, where the Portugese signed a trade 
treaty in 1518 and a small coiiununity ofjapancsc merchants 
and soldiers was set up in Ayuthia at the end of the sixteenth 
century-. It was chiefly in the seventeenth century. howe\-er 
that the kings began to build up an astonishing network of 
intetiiational rebtions. The court sent an ambassador to the 
Netherlands in 1608: one to Aceh, in 1613: three to japan, 
in 1621.1623 and 1629: one to Manila, in 1636; and two to 
France, in 1684 and 1686. This ‘openness’ is even more 
clearly discemable in the layout of the capital itself. Drawn 
up by a French draughtsman in about J685, it shows the 
actual royal cit)’. its palace and many temples isolated on a 
long island in the Mciwm. surrounded by a whole scries of 
foreign neighbourhoods inhabited by immigrant tradesmen; 
from China, Japan, Pegu. Cochin China. Malaya Macassar 
and Portugal. "The Ches’alicr dc Chaumont. Louis VIX’s 
ambassador, commented around the same period: 

There is no urienial ciiy where iiiisrc dilfcreni natKsnalitics can 

be seen than in the capiul of Siam, and where more diffcrem 

luhonalicics can be seen than in the tapiul ofSiam. and where 

so many dilTereni languages arc spoken, 

But things went even further. Far from staying on the 
sidelines, these fotcigoets, both Muslims and Christians, 
played a decisive political role, especially in the second lialf 
of the seventeenth century. The Persians were the first to 
become involved; a group was formed in 1602: they 
controlled the position ofa foreign minister .after Prah N.arai 
came to power; and the arrival in i68j of an ambassador of 
the Shah of Persia strengthened their situation. However, at 
this juncture the king changed his mind; he stopped relying 
on the Shi Is andput his mist in the Christians. It was during 
this period that Phaiilkon was a minister. This adventurer of 
Greek origin who had been converted to Catholicism played 
the Europe card: ambassadors were exchanged wth the 
French court at Versailles, and French officers enlisted in 
the Siamese amiy. In 1688 it was the .Musbms’ turn to join the 
power struggle again where the Macassarese of Ayutliia 
rebelled in an attempt to put a prince of their persuasion on 
the tlirone. Although they failed, the Europeans’ popularity 
plummeted as a result ofthe incident, and in the next centuiy 
it would be the Chinese, most of tliem from Chaozhou, 
who would exert the most influence. When the QingEiiipire 
fch obliged to start importing rice to prevent famine in 17^6 

extensive trading was developed with Siam, state trading 

that benefited the Sino-Thais, who practically had a 
nionopoly of the business, as much as the crown. 

The same rivalries are discernible on a smaller scale in 
Cambodia. Around the end of the sixteenth century it was 
the scene of a fierce struggle between Malays and Cham 
Muslims ononc side and Portuguese and Spanish adventuren 
on the other, Diogo Vcloso, a contemporary of Felipe de 
Bnto. went to Manila to ask the Governor-General of the 
Philippines for help, in an aneinpt to win the king's favour, 
but he and his companions were eventually massacred by 
Muslims in Phnom Penh in 1599 l'» the cennity that followed 
King Chan (1642-59) took power with the backing of die 
same Mabys and Chams - he even converted to Isbm and 
took the name of Ibrahim. In 1643 he turned against the 
Dutch and massacred employees of their trading company 
who had settled in Cambodia. This rivalry is found as far 
away as Laos, and when the first Dutch envoy. G. van 


Wuystholf, reached Viennane in 1641 he found ‘Moorish 
mercliaiits' witli ‘iiuny cartloads of fabrics’ they had brought 
to sell in exchange for benzoin, lac and gold. 

Despite these ofiei) implacable wars all the regions dealt 
with here, from Arakan to the Mekong and from the border 
with Y unnan province to the Isthmus ofKra, developed the 
same ideology iinpregiuted with Theravada Buddhism. As 
in Viet Nam. there was no real break with previous centuries; 
this old' form of buddhism ( 77 iCMi'itrf<i means doctrine of 
the elders’) was already well documented at Arakan around 
the Stan ofthe penod dealt with here, at Paga in the eleventh 
to ihincciuh century, and in the first Thai states in the 
thirteenth to fifteenth century. This form of Buddhism, 
which stresses the life of the historic figure of the Buddha 
and the iiiiponance of individual salvation, tended to make 
greater progress in the south and east at the expense of 
Mahayaiia Buddhism, which is more influenced by Hinduism 
and lud provided a reference for the Khmer empire. In bet, 
a degree of syncretism tookpbcc betwcendic Hindu concept 
of the devataja ('king of the gods’) found at Angkor, for 
insunce. and that of the dhammaidja (‘king of dluniia’, that 
is natural bw) made famous by Emperor As'oka in India and 
the great Buddhist kings of Ceylon. The clergy began 
following the rules of the Tripiiaka, the sacred texts of 
Theravada Buddliism, and Pali replaced Sanskrit as the 
language of religion, but the kings retained a few Brahman 
priests (known as bakhii in Cambodia), who continued to 
perform the rituab ensuring hamiony with the cosmos. 

The focal point for culture was the court, wliere the king 
continued to guarantee stability and to provide the driving 
force behind ‘refinement’. From time to time he appeared 
before his subjects (and the foreign ambassadors who described 
the scene) like some celestial vision, sitting ona raised pbcfomi 
behind a curtain thatwas pulled back fora few brief moments. 
The rest ofthe while he lived in his private apartments, 
protected by his female guards, going out only to hunt 
elephants in the forest. Sometimes the king himself was a 
good poet (like Prah Narai), but in any case most famous 
writers were members of his circle, among hb family or close 
companions. These were the authors of official poetry (like 
the in Myanmar), ronuntic poeoy, novels in verse 

and scenarios adapted from the Rdindyivia for performance 
by the court theatre (like the RiJniufcfm in Cambodia). The 
sovereign’s prestige was gready enhanced by die regalia he 
owned, which served as tangible signs of his charisma; statues 
ofthe Buddha, which were particubrly popular, and white 
elephants, which moved from one capital to another 
according to political changes. Around the end of the 
eighteendi century, for instance, the ‘Great Image of Arakan 
was ‘deported’ to Myanmar, and the Emerald Buddha of 
Laos transferred to Siam. 

King Bayinnaung reached die peak of his glory at Pegu 
in 1576, when he was given one of the Buddha's teeth, a 
famous relic that had previously been kept in Sri Lanka. In 
1623 King Song Thain had the great joy of learning that a 
footprint of the buddha had been discovered at Saraburi, 
some 70 km from Ayuthia, a site that would later become a 

imjotplaceofpilgrinugc. The intensely religiousannosphere 

sometimes verged on the obsessive and even the pathological. 
In I6}4 King Thirithudhamma of Arakan, on the advice of 
a ‘Muslim’ wise man. put several thousand people to death 
in order to prepare an invulnerability potion, and the 
following year tlie King of Siam, Prasat Thong, had a kirge 
number of suspects executed because something had gone 
wrong with the cremation of one of his daughters 
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The conqucnng aclivides of kings were offset, however, 
by the monks' loul abnegation of the wodd, which made 
for a fundamental coinplenicniatity in as much as in all 
Buddhist societies every man must at some time in his life 
withdraw to a monastery and live on altiis before returning 
to the outside world. The sovereign was constantly giving 
favours to the church, and in return for his ^fts of land and 
the stupas he lud built to Itouse relics, the church reinforced 
his renown and supported hh power. Manypcniiaiienttiionks 
were also men of letters, and the great pagodas all h.id a 
special building that was used as a library. Here the monks 
studied and recopied the sacred texts in l*ali and also wrote 
original works m vemaciibrbnguagcs: upLfting tales adapted 
from the JJliiki} or ‘foniier lives’ of the Diidilha, or historic 
chronicles like the first great Burmese chrssnicic. 
svritten in abotii 1520 by a monk named Thi-lawun-iha. 
Many of the monks were itinerant and helped to maintain 
a form of uiuty in a world tom apart by wars. In this way 
the influence of the Bumicsc monks was strongly fell for 
some time in the Shan country and as far away as Chiengmai 
and Laos. Van Wu>-stlioff. speaking about the Kingdom of 
Vientiane in 1641, said: ‘Nowhere ate there such rich 
churches . . . science is much more advanced, and because 
of this priests ftom Cambodu and Siam come every year 
and stay 10 or 12 years to finish their studies'. 

IN THE ARCHIPELAGO: THE TRADING 
MODEL TRIUMPHS 

inconinst to the potideruusness of the agricultural traditions 
and the ideologies supportingchcm.agreat number oflrading 
cities grew up on the islands of South-East Asia, almost all 
of them based on mantime trade. They often aitcmptcd to 
annex rival ports but were not really interested in 
systematically controlling the hinierbnd. It is quite remarit.tbie 
(hat this model spread 10 regions that had until then remained 
'on the sidelines ofhistory', from Sumatra to the Moluccas 
and even Mindanao - a vast area that if superimposed on a 
map of Europe would stretch from Portugal to the heart of 
Russia. Two large areas had a particubr attraction for foreign 
ships: the Straits of Malacca in the west, where pepper 
cultivation was flourishing in various places nearby (Sumatra, 
the Malay penimub and western Java), and the Moluccas in 
the east, a spice-growing area where traders came to buy 
cloves and nutmeg in particubr. 

The Sultanate of Malacca, the fifteenth century's must 
powerful sultanate, fell into the hands of the Portuguese in 
I $ 11, but far from slowing down the process this ostensibly 
Christian victory actually contributed to thesiiccessofseveral 
other rival cities and the expansion of the new rcligi<in that 
now moved.iU ofihem: Islam. Almost immediately afterwanis 
the port of Aceh (now Banda Aceh on ilic northern tip of 
Sumatra) began to develop under Abuddin Ria^-at Shah al- 
Kahar {J539-71) (see Plate 112). Business was also booming 
in banten on the northern coast ofwrstcniJava, where Islam 
had been the major religion since 1527 and which the first 
Dutch sailors described around the end of tlie sixteenth 
century as an important port and a major exporter of pepper. 
In central Java, the Muslim port ofjapara (near what is now 
Seinarang), bunched a naval expedition against Malacca in 
I j IJ. with little R’sult it must be said, despite the deployment 
of a huge ship capable of transporting a thousand of men 
and much admired by the Portuguese. Soon afterwards the 
Sultanate ofDemak, also near what is now Seinarang, was 


at the height of its influence, ukiiig control of the old ricc- 
growing state of Mojopahir in 1527 and inspiring fear both 
in liic ports of eastern Java and in those of the island of 
Lombok. Further nonh, the Sultanate of Brunei, whose 
power was described by Magelbn's companions in IJ2I. 
extended its control along a Urge part of the northern coast 
of the island of Borneo (which on European maps took its 
name from Brunei) and began a push eastward by sending 
to Miiiibiuo and the Sulu isbnds. In the east the 
focal point was Tcmaie. where Sultan BabuUah (i 570-84) 
ovcrcjinc Portuguese manoeuvres and retained control of 
the spice isbnds. 

For a large part of the seventeenth ceniury fortune 
continued to smile on the great sultanates of the west (see 
Pbte 112). The Suluiutc of Aceh, especially after the sca- 
firingexpethtions ofSulunlskandarMuda (1607-36). known 
as the new Alexander of Macedonia (or commonly known 
as Alex-indcr the Great), controlled not only the west coast 
of Sumatia (where hr obtained gold and pepper) but also 
various small sultanates on the Malay peninsub. such asjohor, 
Pahang and Kesbh (where he sometimes destroyed pepper 
plantations to keep up prices). The Sultanate of Banten (see 
IMate 113). another iiujot supplier of pepper, also went 
through a period of expansion under Sultan Agcng (the 
‘Great Sultan'), who was nevertheless obLged to yield to the 
Dutch trading company when it took the town in 1682. In 
the central part of the archipebgo the major power was 
Macassar, whose princes embraced Isbm in 1607 after being 
visitedby several Portuguese missionaricsandwhichiiunagcd 
to resist the Dutch until 1666. The Sultans of Macassar, who 
believed in free-trade, took advantage of their favourable 
geographical position by selling the spices their ships brought 
back from the Moluccas to traders from China. Golkunda 
andGna. In the north-east, at the mouth ofthe River Pubngi 
on the island of Mindanao, the Sultanate of Maguindanao 
flourishedunderSultaiiKudarat(d. 1671), controlliiiga major 
trade network halfway betsvecn the interests of the Spanish 
in Manila, who built the fort of Zamboanga in 1635. and 
the Dutch in Batavia, who had taken over from the 
Portuguese in the Moluccas and had settled in Ambon. 

The fall of Macassar in 1666 followed by that of Banten 
in 16S2 did not in any way mean that the Dutch trading 
company was to control the whole area and ihai the sultanate 
iiuxlel would disappear. Just as the fall of Malacca had 
srimuLited tr.idc in other Muslim ports, that 0/ Macassar 
would give rise to a large 'diaspora' ofBugis adventurers and 
a revival of the Muslim networks, especially near the Straits 
of M.ilacca. In the west, in addition to Aceh, which was a 
m.ijor Leiiirc of activity ihtougliout the eighteenth century, 
other sultanates worth mention are the tin-exporiing 
Sultanate of Perak on the Maby peiunsuU, the Sultanate of 
P.ilembang in south-east Sumatia. based on the ancient 
Kingdum of Srivtjaya, which was known to Arab travellers 
as early as the eleventh century, and the Sultanate of Riau 
on a small island next to what is now Singapore, where a 
few Bugis princes threatening to reconquer Malacca had 
settled. In the centre of the picture, on the large island of 
Borneo, die influence of the Sultan of Brunei was fading, 
while die Sultanate ofBanjarmasin was gaining power in the 
south. In the east, on the old sea route linking the Moluccas 
to China, the Sultanate ofjolo, in the Sulu archipebgo. was 
flourishing, and the bustling activity there was admired by- 
English traveller Thomas Forrest in 1775. 

All these new trading cities had one thing in common: 
tliey were no longer built according toa plan with a geometric 
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UyoiK and specific onciKaiion, like the old agneui tur^ cities. 
The urban fabric was made up of various adjoining disiricis 
installed on both banks of an estuary {kuala in Malay), which 
provided fresh water and a useful route for shipping and gave 
direct access to the land upriver tlut supplied the necessary 
wood and also some food pbnts for gathering. Each district 
(the Malay word kompuiiji, whose fust ineaniiig is village, 
acquired dus new sense) brought togedier foreigners from 
the same region and was run by a leader, who was often the 
richest merchant of the group. In more than one port could 
be found not only the Kiiiiipiiiix Mchyii (Malay district) 
but also the Kiiiiipuiig Jin'll, where the Javanese scitleii. the 
Kiimpiiiig Biigis, home to people from southern Celebes, 
the Kaiiipiiitg Pegn. for Peguans from lower My.innur. the 
KjiHpioi.,,’ Cma, or Chinese quarter, forerunner ofmany other 
CliinatouTis, and the Kaiiipii'i^; Ke/ii/^. or Indian quarter, whose 
inlubiuiKS came from Kahng.i. now Orissa. The sultan’s 
palace was no longer in the centre, as in die dnie of the 
and the real heart of the city was around the port, wliich 
was controlled by a new type ol civil servant, the jyrt/ilirtiirfiir 
(from a Persian word meaning head of port), and m the chief 
nurkeis (ywar in Malay), svhere business was conducted. 
These new t^-pcs of town, reminiscent oflulian and Flemish 
Renaissance cities, were only the outer signs ofa far-reaching 
social upheaval linked to the development of a monetary 
economy and to the reorganization of the system of 
dependencies. 

Apart from a few abortive -ittcmpts in Java and the striking 
of a small gold coin in the port of Pasai in the fourteenth 
century, the archipelago knew practically nothing about the 
technique of minting money and from the eleventh century 
onward used mainly the copper coins exported by China. 
Froni the fifteenth - and especially the sixteenth — century 
niany of the sultanates nientioneJ above decided to strike 
their own coinage (see Figure 23)- Accli and Macassar made 
fine gold coins called iiios. and Banien. Patam. Kedah and 
Perak made coins known as eailt (cf. the Sanskrit kanlui) from 
tin or an alloy. Even more significant than this gradual increase 
m the amount of currency available was the appearance ol 
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new concepts such as capital, interest, deposit, bankruptcy 
and liability, which are found in legal Jocumeixs from the 
sixteenth aiidscventeeiidi centuries (especially the collections 
of laws or iiHitang-UHdanyf) and reveal a growing curiosity 
about the business of dealing in money. An interesting 
maritime code wntten in 1676 in ihe Biigis language by one 
Ainanna Gappa, a lawyer from Celebes, defines the various 
typo of trading paniicrships and show how some people 
eninisted their money to ships’ captains (iioArlWa), who 
undertook to invest it profitably overseas. The burden of 
risk varied, as did the sharing of ihe profits, according to the 
type of initial contract. 

The development of a monetary economy shook up the 
old social order at the same lime as the new ports were 
stmuilaiing geographic niobiliiy. A period of intense 
intermixing followed At the top, there emerged a new social 
elite - the umiix* hitya, who were both the ‘upper class’ and 
the ‘wealthy people’, since the word kaya was losing its 
etymologic j meaning connoring height and superiority and 

acquinngthesenseofwcalih.whichithas kept since. Around 

these notables, whose prestige was diteedy linked to the 

nuniberofmentbeyhad. new clientricsenieiged, especially 

owing to the new custom iliat forced banknipt debton to 
go into the service of their creditors. Among these many 
’clients’ - automatically described as 'slaves’ by the first 
European observers by analogy widi Islantized Mediterranean 
societies they happened to have known - there were well- 
trusted men who might end up as ministers or generals, 
body^ards O'l^c Mamluks in Egypt during the same 
perio'^ and skilled craftsmen, as well as humble servants, 
who were indeed forced to do hard labour. The i«nd<jii^\>- 
iindjM^specified the status of the oWi, or dependant, and this 
sutus was far superior to that of a slave under Roman law. 
In many seventeenth-century Malay texB that show how 
the society of these sultanates saw itself there is no mention 
of dfH/i but ofa sort of‘social community’ desenbed as crjn^ 
Iwiiyiil; (masses) or nkyat (people), with at the foot of the list 
a sniaU group of poor or humble folk {fakir miskiii), who are 
alw.iys spoken of with sympathy and held up as examples 
because of their ascetic life-style 

At the same time a new concept of the state was growing 
up. It was no longer seen as a niicrocosm seeking harmony 
with the natural order but as a human machine based on a 
son of’social contract’, although the tcnii itself was not used. 
‘The king may well be resolute and wcli-mfomed’. says one 
document, ’but if his ministers and people {ritkyal) arc not 
ui agreement the country will not know peace; fire cannot 
bum if there is no wood to put on if. So the sovereign was 
no longer above other people, only the first among them, 
and at prayer dines he bowed down with them in the same 
direcaon. There were limits he must not go beyond, and a 
fine seventeenth-century text. The Crmin of King'!, analyzes 
the ideas of tyranny and abuse of power and goes as far as 
admitting the possibility of insubordination if despotism 
becomes excessive. In order to exert his power the sulun 
gathered around him a few <'mii.^ fcayii to advise him: a prime 
minisier. who was also he.t.l of the treasury, an atlnural. a 
chief of police and, naturally, a judge (kiirfi). 

Even more important perhaps were the profound changes 
taking place in people’s attitudes that show the growth of a 
kind of modernity. The new ideas that are eiiKrging include 
that of the individual (li.rfs or dire in Malay). Ifrcviously, 
hierarchical constraints had meant people existed only 
according to a stria order, at the unchangeablelevel decided 
by their binh. The idea of a person was slowly making its 
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way forward through reflection on the iramicory nature of 
this world, the shortness of Lfc and the iinpoitance of the 
last judgement A poem entitled the Avwi of ilie Ship (Syair 
l^raliu) compares each of us to a sailor on board ship who 
must cling to God as to a tiller in order to survive the storm 
and come safely to port. People were thenceforth trusters 
and mistresses of their fate, and it was up to them to steer 
their boat with the appropnate iiutmmcnts. 

Another characteristic of these urban societies was their 
tendency to develop a new conception of time and space. 
The individual, gradually learning to modify his relationship 
with others, was also modifying his relationship with the 
world. The notion ofspace, previously conceived asa maiiAihi, 
tlut is according to the simple shape of a geometric figure 
with cosmological powers, became more complex and vaned 
until it became the heterogeneous, unpredictable 
geographical space miplicitlyacceptedbyall modern societies. 
The pure fomis of the ideal diagram - a central point with 
four points of the compass - gradually faded i«> give way to 
the truer contours of shorelines, an asyiuetnc and uncertain 
line, but the only one that would allow real voyages. 1 he 
conception of time, called by the new tcmi iniA'in that had 
been borrowed from Arabic, was also evolving. From the 
heterogeneous. qualiudveiiKaiungitoiicehad.it was tending 
to become more consistent and unifonn. and less attention 
was paid to the sequence oflucky and unlucky days Instead 
of fixed and concentric it became Lnear, aligning itself on 
two basic moments; the creation of the world and, even 
more impotunt. the end of the world, which by setting a 
lime limit on everything gave dranu and morality to the 
present Not only did the new trading cities become part of 
the uminat (the whole of the Islamized world) by adopnng 
the Muslim calendar; they also developed a new interest in 
history. At some royal courts (MacassarandBima for instance), 
the secretanes kept a daily record of events; and at Aceh in 
the seventeenth century Nuruddiii ar-Raniri wrote the 
CtirJcn I'f the Sultans {Busian iis-Salaiin), a vast survey of 
knowledge that includes an attempt to recount the history 
of the world. 


IN CENTRAL JAVA: RE-EMERGENCE OF 
THE AGRICULTURAL MODEL 

The case of Java is particularly interesting because it is in 
sharp contrast to the trade model th.it seemed to be having 
its day throughout the rest of the archipelago. Central Java, 
from the eighth to the tenth century and then eastern Java, 
from the eleverxh to the fifteenth century, had witnessed 
the rise of large agricultural kingdoms but - as we luve just 
secn-ihe most recent ofthosc.Mojophn.feQto the Sultanate 
ofDcmak. After 1527 tliere were no sutes inland, and for 
more than half a century all we hear about are the trading 
aties on the north coast- Around 1580, however, the centre 
of the island woke up, forest clearance suited again and the 
lords of Mataram founded their first capital at Kou Cede 
(the ‘Great City’, near what is now Jogjakaru). The new 
government deliberately attempted to revive the great 
tradition of Mojopahit, assembling a body of civil servants 
- the priyayi or ‘younger brothers’ of the sovereign- granting 
privileges to the princes of royal blood, restoring a land-tax 
(usually paid in rice) and reorganizinga court, reviving nuny 
ntuals inspired by the old royal religion. At the same time, 
the government adopted the new religion practised by the 
coastal towns; built mosques and decided to use the Muslim 


computation of the calendar, although with quite a few 
changes. 

The founder'ofthenewdynastyofManramwasSenapati, 
wlio defeated his rivals in 1586, strengthened the amiy (his 
name means ‘head of tlic troops'), surted to collect Javanese 
lands and threatened the trading posts on the coast. His 
grandson Mas Rangsang (1613-45). who towards the end of 
his life took the tide of Sultan Agung or (<reat Sultan (not 
to be confused with Sulun Agcng ofBanten), continued the 
same policy. He attacked Madura in 1624 and Surabaya in 
1625. each time deporting thousands of prisoners to central 
Java (which recalls the nujor transfers of manpower that took 
place on the Indochinese peninsuLi). In 1628 and again in 
1629 he sent his generals to attack Bauvia, but the Dutch 
nunaged to hold on, with sonic difficulty. Some time later, 
around the middle of the century, his successor Ainangkurat 
1, also tried to force the ports to ban free entcrpriKand practise 
state-controlled trading tinder the supervision of his agents. 

In the end, however, the Dutch company managed to 
acquire the nonh coast ports (Cirebon, Srmarang and 
Surabaya), thus gaming control ofall foreign trade. Mataram. 
cut off from the sea, concentrated on agriculture, growing 
cotton, sugar-cane, indigo and tobacco as well as nee After 
various civil wars, known as wars of succession, the T reaty 
of Giyanti of 1755 divided the kingdom between the two 
branches of the dynasty- and restored a lasting peace. There 
were now two main courts, that of tlie Sinian in Surakarta 
and lliat of the Sultans in Jogjakarta. Both towns, about 60 
kilometres apart, were laid out in the chequered design 
inherited from the old agricultural niodd, with the palace 
right in the centre. Throughout the second half of the 
eighteenth century and up until 1825 peace allowed the 
countiyside to flourish, and the population even started to 
incrcaK- A new social group nude its appearance - the sikep, 
nch peaunts who now owned their land and employed 
others to cultivate it. 

Culturally, Java was the sceiK of astonishing sy ncretism. 
Islam, which on thccoast had operated asa network ideology, 
adapted to agricultural constraints and fitted in with the 
demands of a territorial monarchy. In the capital, the great 
west-facing mosque became one of the symbolic structures 
of the palaual architeaure. and the old ntuals of harmony 
took on shades of Islam (such as when the great pre-Islamic 
festival of sonal cohesion. ii)!archcs. came to fall on the same 
day as mulud. which cuiiimemoraies the birth of the Prophet 
ill the Muslim calendar). The scenarios ofihe mty.«i^($hadow 
theatre) and the works of the court poets continued to draw 
inspiration from Indian mythology, and in the countryside 
the local rehgion based on intercessory saiius (whose tombs 
or hansji were worshipped) is often observed at the older 
holy sites. 


THE EUROPEAN INFLUENCE: 

MALACCA, MANILA AND BATAVIA 

Before 1800 only three European powers were able to exert 
any lasting influence in the region; first the Portuguese, who 
started settling in Malacca in 1511, then in Timor and Solor, 
and in Macau in 1556; followed by the Spanish, who settled 
in Cebu in 1565 and in Manila in 1571. eventually comroBiiig 
all (he island ofLuzonaiid the Visayas from these two bridge¬ 
heads; and lasdy the Dutch, who settled in Batavia in 1619, 
in the Moluccas shortly afterwards, in Malacca in 1642 (thus 

cuttingthroughthe Portuguese route linkingGoa to Macau), 
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in Mac.}iMrini666and in BanlcnillI682,and^^'ho(^xtclld<‘d 
their control on the north coast ofjava as well as a few small 
paru ofSuniatta. The English and French sent unite a loi of 
traders to the region and even a few ambassadors (plus some 
missioiurics in the case of the French), but they had only 
shon-tenn accomodation there. Their political influence 
really began to be felt only right at the end of the eighteenth 
century, when the English company set up a trading post in 
Penang in 1786 and chased the Dutch out of Mabcca in 
1795, and when Mgr Pigneau dc Behaine, a missionary .at 
the court of Hue. pressed the Venailles govenimeiu to 
iiitcrs'cne in Vietnamese afliun. 

It should be pointed out that the Europeans first got a 
foothold where the trading luotlel was prevalent and where 
It was easier to slip into the existing networks. In Malacca. 
.Manila and Bauvia there were fonnerly Muslim trading 
posts, from which the newcomen dislodged the original 
occupants. It is well known that this occurred in Mabcca, 
which in the fifteenth century had been the scat of a great 
sultanate, hut it is no less clear that in Manila in 1571 a group 
of Muslim traders led by RajaSuleinun bamcaded themselves 
inside a forulice and resisted Legaspi’s Spaniards for a time, 
while in Jakarta, a port subservient to the Suhantc of Bantcn. 
the Dutch of J. P. Coen had to expel the infidcU' before 
■founding' the city of Batavia, which was to become the 
centre of their Asian network. 

It should also be home in mind that these three European 
nations were far from hasnng the same type of influence in 
the region. There were the Catholics and die Protestants on 
opposite sides of course: the Spanish and the Portuguese 
seeking to absorb the ‘genriles’ and spread their language and 
religion through missionary orders {see Plate 114). and the 
Dutch, who were less concerned with their customers' 
'salvation' and had much less influence on the societies with 
which the>- came into conuct. But it is possible to split the 
Europeans up differently, and in a way that may be even 
more enlightening, into the Portugviese and Dutch iiffiiwts 
on the one hand, and Spanish lenitorial construction on the 
other. And in this way we return once more to the concrasdng 
trading and agricultural models that attracted our attention 
in the beginning. 

In Malacca, the Portuguese merely took over the trading 
site they had conquered, and the town remained divided 

into different ethnic districts as before. A cosmopolitan town 

of the same kind grew up in Batavia, with its Chinese, 
Babnese, Ainbonese, Macas-satesc and Morrish kjinpung. all 
grouped around the C 4 stee!. the fortalice housing trading 
company officials and their servants. Like the other suluiute 
city scats, these two were largely unconcerned about the 
hintcrbnd, except perhaps the city's immediate outskirts, 
and lived solely according to the disunt trading posts with 
which the>' were linked; Goa and Macau for the Portuguese, 
Colombo, Ambon and Deshima for the Dutch. By way of 
contrast, the Spanish city of Manila, although it did look 
towards both Acapulco and the pons of Fujian province, 
also claimed to be the capiul ofa huge expanse of agricultural 
bnd, which was soon divided and distributed, just as other 
provinces of the New World had been, and was governed 
by both a religious and an administrative hierarchy. Five 
provincial towns aacd as links with the central government, 
each built around a central piaza, near which were situated 
the governor's palace and the church. These were Vigan, 
Nueva Segovia (now Cagayan) and Nueva Caceres (now 
Naga) on the island ofLuaon. and Cebu and Arevalo (now 
Iloilo) in the Visayan Islands. 


As a result of these basic differences western influence 
was lunirally much stronger in the Pliilippines than anywhere 
else. Priming was imtosluccd in Manila in 1593. »nd soon 
a number of colleges seeking to spread the best of 
contemporary Western knowledge were established. For 
instance, the Jesuits founded the San Ignacio college in 1589, 
and the Dominicans the Santo Tomas college in t 6 i 6 . The 
educadon.il efforts of the Portuguese, for whom the most 
important centres were Macau and especially Goa, and 
of the Dutch, who began to set up higher-education 
establishments only in the twentieth century, seem quite 
derisory in comparison. One case stands out as unusual: that 
of the Sultanate of Macassar, situated roughly midway 
between Manila .and Batavia, which around the middle of 
the 5 cvcmeciithccntur> took an interest ill Western sciences 
(as did the Chinese at about ihesamc time). The best-known 
figure in diis respect is Prince Pattingalloang (d. 1654), who 
had learnt Portuguese, Spanish and even Latin and had a 
fine library of books and atlases in these languages. He had 
studied nuthcmadcs, astronomy and geography and, as a 
devoted Muslim, liked to discuss religion with visiting 
missiomries. He ordered from The Netherlands various 
optical instruments and a huge armillary sphere made by the 
Blaeus and delivered by the Dutch trading company in i 6 ji 
The contrast between Manila and Batavia, although 
marked in the sevcntccntli century', tended to fade during 
the century that followed. The decline in the spice trade and 
the adverse effects of competition from the Chinese - whom 
the Europeans did not hesitate to elinunate physically on 
occasion (10.000 were killed in Bauvia in 1740, and 6,000 
in Manila in 1762) - meant the Dutch be^n to consider the 
possibility of exploiting their land tobettcr advantage. Inspired 
both by the Enlightenment and by physiocracy, some 
govemoR introduced enLghrened' refoims aimed at gening 
a better return from the countryside (Von Imhoff ill Java, 
from 174J to 17 JO, and Bascoy Vaigas in Luzon, from 1778 
to 1787). Scholarly societies were formed (in Bauvia in 1778 
and Manila in 1781). bringing together settlcn eff goodwill 
and aiming to boost profits by dint of one ‘scientific’ study 
after another. In 178H the Spanish obtained a monopoly in 
tobacco, with a system of enforced cultivation - which the 
Dutch copied much later, in 1830- 

DECLINE OF EUROPEAN INFLUENCE 
TOWARDS THE END OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

There is nothing at the end of the eighteenth century to 
suggest that the European networks were expanding; quite 
the opposite, and while historians may tend to stress thestudy 
of these networks it is only because of their success in the 
centuries that followed. The Dutch company's profits were 
plumnicdiig, and an obscR'cr commented in 1770; Once 
the company traded with Cochin China, Tonkin, Siam, 
Pegu and Arakan - but nowadays it no longer docs.’ The 
old ‘Manila galleon’ monopoly linking Mamla and Mexico 
was maintained until 181 j. even ihoiigh it was a barrier to 
free-trade and prevented the Spanish from looking more 
towards Asia, These problems worsened once the Netherbnds 
and Spain were caught up in the upheaval caused by the 
French Revolution and involved in the blockade imposed 
by the Napoleonic Empire. 

Th«c increased difficulties seem to have given rise to fresh 
activity among the Asian networks. 1 homas Forrest, quoted 
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earlier, spoke of (heir viulicy, both m the Siilii isbnds and at 
Acch. It was also at this period that the SultanateorPalcinbang 
was growing up under Sultan Miihanumd Baha'uddin 
(1774-1804), the Sultanates of Siak and Banjaniiasiii and 
especially the Sultanate of R.iau, at ihe entrance to the Straits 
of Malacca. The Chinese continued to puniie their biisiricss, 
either in collaboration with the sultans or on their own 
account. At Bangka, where tin was discovered in about 1710, 
the Sultans of Palembang entrusted mining to the Chinese. 
In western Borneo, not far from Pontianak. where gold was 
plentihil, Hakka miners established in 1775 a sntall republic 
that lasted for a century. 

Even more significant were the changes taking pbee on 
the Indochinese peninsula, where two major new powers 
that would be talked about for a loi^ time were growing 
up: Siam aisd Viet Nam. Shortly after the sacking of Ayuthia 
by the Burmese in 1767 the SLimesc nixlcrwcm a revival on 
the iniriative of general Taksin. Mainly owing to the Chakri 
family, who installed a new dynasty, they founded a rtew 
capital destined for a grr.it hinire - Bangkok - and tried to 
gather under its leadership all the Tlui-speaking peoples. At 
the same time, the reunification of Viet Nam was taking 
place, hrst following die revolt oftlKTay-soii, whose leaders, 
from the south, pushed back the Siamese, retook Hanoi and 
defeated the Chinese in 1789. and then th.inks to the heir 
of the in the south, Gia-long. who defeated the Tay- 
so n. re-established the capital at Hue and restructured an 
empire that spread from the Chinese border to the froniict 
with Cambo^a. 


This was the new sitiution the Europeans would End 

themselves confronted with when they returned to the region 

in force following the Treaty of Vienna. 
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THE ERA AND THE SITUATION 

Territory covered by China during the Ming and 
Qing eras; internal differenres 

China is in East Asia, on the western shore of the Pacific 
Ocean. Bctvvccn 1500 and 1800. the period covered by the 
Mingand Qing dynasties, China’s territory stretched to Korea 
in the east. Viet Nam. Laos and Myanmar in the south. 
Nepal. Bhutan. India, Pakistan and Afghanistan in the south¬ 
west, Burut and Kazakhstan in the west and north-west. 

From east to west and Irom north to south, rcliefand chnute 
vary enomiously. Altitude is much higher in the west than in 
the east; the Qinghai-Xizang plateau is called the roof of the 
world’. Sou th-wstem and nonh-vvestemChina feature many 
high mountains, extensive deserts and poor luiural conditions. 
There is ver>' litdc arable land, and the soil is sterile. 

From north to south, China covets two climatic regions; 
one temperate and the other tropical. The climate and physical 
geography vary greatly from north to south. In the border 
regions, conditions are relatively harsh, and much belter in 
ihe interior ofthe country- and on the coast. During the Ming 
and Qing eras, the frontier regions were sparsely populated 
and quite isobted. The social economy was very backward. 
The coastal areas, on the other hand, were heavily populated, 

with efficient communication, and wetcvciy developed both 

culturally and in terms ofthe social economy. As a result, an 
imbabnee in the country’s economic development emerged. 

The administration and development of frontier 
regions by the Ming and Qing governments 

China is a country made up of many nationalities — more 
than fifty in all. The Han are the brgest nationalicy, accounting 
for more than 90 per cent of the country’s popubtion. Most 
members ofthe national minorities live in the border regions. 
The national minorities have their own ways and customs, 
their own religions and their own social systems, which arc 
different from those ofthe Han. During the Ming and Qing 
periods, those in power governed and adnnmstered these 
regions with military and adminisitativc bodies created in 
accordance with local specificities (see Maps 2? and 28). 

A narionil geographical map was drawn in die reigm of 
Kang.xi (1667-1723) and Qianlong (i 73 f'- 95 ) Kangxi’s 
HiiaiigY'' ‘/"•’"bn (Complete Overview of the Imperial 
Territory) was drawn by government envoys having done 
local surveys. This was a first in old China. Qianlong s 


ijMiiiu (Complete Adas of the Imperial Territory) 
on the other hand, was drawn on the basis of KangXl s map, 
and .also took into account surveys of Xinjiang and the area 
to the west of Xinjung. Eaots in the previous map were 
also recufied. Emperor Qbnlong ordered detailed surveys 
of Xinjiang, and a careful revision of the map. The surveys 
took six years, from I 7 SS to 1760. After the final edition of 
theHuiwj’yuijn-iiitu (Complete Atlas ofthe ImpcrialTerritory) 
was completed, the emperorordered the French nussionary 
P. Michael Benoist to engrave the nup on 104 sheets of 
copper, in 13 rows. In 1760. the nup was printed for the 
first time. Under Qianlong. there were four printed issues 
in all (see Pbte 11 j). 


Transport 

’From Beijing, to the four comers of the country, reby posts 
avere set up-’ There were two t>-pc5 of reby posts; one type 
(brthe rivers and the oiherfbr land routes travelled on horseback. 
Their role was to forward imil and provide food and shelter 
for mandarins on official business. The reby post chiefs task 

was; ‘forwarding ofnuil, receivingtravellii^mandarins, looking 

after horses and boats, cooking and accommodation.’ The 
services offered varied in accordance with the travellers’ status.’ 

Military infomutionreceia’edurgenltrcaaneat, and avas carried 

at a speed of 400 to 600 U in a sinj^e diy. Messengers carrying 
urgent military messages chained horses at each post, and 
renuined on the road day and night. The reby posts were 
under the authority of the Ministry of War. 

TheGrand Canal was the mam artery for north-south traffic 
during the Ming and Qing, In 605. emperor Yangdi of the 
Sui began work on the canal, and this work was continued 
by tile dynasties that followed. In 1600, the Minggovemmenl 
put 90.000 people to work on a project to make the canal 
wider and deeper. It was not only used to transport several 
hundred Trillion jin (million piculs) in grain taxes coUeaed by 
the government in the south, it was also ilie main route for 
trade and cultural exchanges between notth and south. On 
iheit six southern tours, the emperors Kangxi and Qbnlong 
travelled on the Grand Canal. The Canal brought 
unprecedented progress to the Urge cities along its length. 

The Yangzi was the main artery for cast-wesi traffic. Grains 
and other cargo from Sichuan were first transported on the 
Yangzi to Hunan and Hubei, and then to other areas of the 
south along the Yangzi. Salt produced in the areas around 
ibe Huai River was transponed on the Yangzi from Yihui 
gbngsu) to Hankou (Hubei), where ir was sold todistributors. 
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Vessels with capacities of up to joo tonnes were used to carry 
salt. Hankou (Wuchang fu). a city located midway along the 
length of the Yaiigri. became a hub of north-south and 
cast-west transport. Traffic on the Yangzi was so heavy that 
the river was thick with the masts ofboats. According to the 
section on transport in Qiiigshigtui (Draft of Qing History), 
tile journey from Deijing to the fronucr regions lasted a 
minimum ofseveral months, which greatly limited trade and 
cultural e.xchanges, as well as the exchange ofiiifonnation. 

POPULATION AND ECONOMY 
Population 

China experienced two m.ijorpopiil3tion shifts between the 
sixteenth century and the early nineteenth century. The first 
was a sudden drop in population corresponding svith the 
war years of the early Qing (around 1626-62). The second 
was a significant increase in population in the eighteenth 
century, at the height o/thc Qing dynasty (1720-92). During 
the rest of the period covered by ilicsc two dynasties, the 
population increased at a regular rhythm. 


It is very difficult to establish any precise figures for the 
jsopulation during these three centuries, because demographic 
statistics were oficn incxaci. The recording of statistics was 
sometimes intemipted because of wais or natural disasters. 
During these dis.utcrycars, a large proportion of the mobile 
population disappeared from the records. In an attempt to 
p.iy less tax (especially the ‘head tax’), many Cunilies concealed 
their true size. In addition, the backss-ard demographic 
techniques used by the governments make the task of 
conducdngrescarchonthe history of population enormously 
difficult. Forexample, under the reigns of the Qiiigemperors 
Sluinzhi (ifi 44 H 52 ) and Kangxi (1662-1723), head taxes were 
paid on the number of adults (16-60 years old). For this 
reason, the govcninient was more interested in the iniinber 
of adults tlian in the (xipulation as a whole, and stanstics 
reflected this. The keeping of genuine demographic statistics 
began only in the Qing era. in the reign of Qianlong 
(i 73 <i- 96 ). It is dius impossible to know what the population 
of China was in the fint centuries of the Qing; it can only 
be estimated on the basis of figures available. 

Opposite is a table showing tlie number of adults for tiiis 
penod (sources: government documents) as well as the total 
population based on experts’ estimates (see Figure 24): 
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It is very difficult to know anything .about population 
distribution or density during these 300 years, just as it is 
difficult to know the population of the country as a whole. 
In general, population was concentrated in the south, 
especially the south-east. These areas accounted for astcadily 
increasing proportion of the national population. 

In the niid-seventecnth century, war caused a significant 
drop in the populations of several regions. For example, in 
Sichuan, the population went from 3.561.243 m 1626 to 
958.196 in 1661. tliat is fewer than two inhabitants per square 
kilometre. Other regions such has Hunan, Guangxi and 
Zhejiangalso experienced significant decreases in population. 
Only after China was unified under the Qing ^’nasty and 
the political siniation stabilized did the population stabilize 
and begin to increase. 

Under theQing popubtion distribution was such that two- 
thirds of the population was concentrated in the following 
regions; Sichuan, Hunan and Hubei, around the upper reaches 
of the Yangzi, which accounted for a quarter of the national 
population; Jiangsu. Anhui, Zhejiang and Jiangxi, along the 
lowet reaches of the Yangzi, which accounted for 23 per 
cent; Henan, Hebei and Shandong in northern China, which 
accounted for onc-fifth. In terms of breakdown between 
North and South, the 14 provinces of the souih accounted 
for two-thirds of the country’s population ami ihc provinces 
of the north accounted for the remaining third. 
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Th«rre were nuny waves of nugracion uixier the Ming 
and Qing, when popubtionswere forced to leave their homes 
to go and settle in other regions. This was brought about by 
the annexation of land, natural disasters, the wan during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and excessively rapid 
population increases resulting in land shortages. According 
toestiinaiesbased on statistics, in i66i the national population 
was 9I,l7{t.ooo, and there were 549,257,700 iiiHolTann land 
(1 mu * 0.0667 ha), that is 6.1 mil per penon. In 1806 the 
popubtion exceeded 300 million, .ind the .imoiint of fnmi 
l.ind per person decreased to 2.37 »«n. CJivcn the productivity 
of the time, between three and five iitir per person were 
needed to provide the population with sufTicieiu food.' With 
arable land very limited, and the population h.iving increased 
too rapidly, it has become impossible to live in ease .md 
tranqiiillits-.’ Things were difdaill tor the entire country. 

During the Ming .ind Qing eras, pe.tsaiits who had lost 
their bnd came to the cities to become artis.siis or labourers, 
or went abroad - for example to the Malay arclii(scLigo - to 
seek .1 living. But most went to less populated areas like 
Sichuan. Mongolia. Xinji.ing and the North-east, ami to the 
remote, mountainous areas of certain pros-inces to develop 
previously uncultivated land. In the early Qing ilynast>', 
peasants headed to sparsely populated Sichuan, attracted by 
Its rich soil. Between 1743 and 1748, 243,000 peasants from 
Hunan cntcied Sichuan through Guizhou. According 10 
rsdnuies. at least 100,000 families from Hunan and Hubei 
left for Sichuan. Thus, tlie expression ‘Hubei and Hunan fill 
up Sichuan' was coirKd. This massive munigraiion resuked, 
over a cennirs’, in increasing Sichuan's population by 8 nuUion. 
making it one of the nwst populous provinces of die country. 
Those who migrated to Xinjiang, Mongolia and the North¬ 
east des eloped the frontier regions, reinforced defence and 
alleviated the dilemnta of overpopulation and scarcity oflind. 

Agriculture 

In ancient China, agriculture was the most important sector 
ofproduaion. and wasaccordedprioric^-status by all dymasrics. 
In the late Mmg dynasty, economic policies generally imitated 
those which had been applied previously. In 1581, under 
the reign of Wanli, tax rcfomis were carried out and tlic 
taxes of those peasants with the least land were reduced, a 
measure which contributed to the stability- and development 
of agnculiural production. 

Other reforms were made to the tax system, with the 
objective ofdecreasing taxes. In 1712,3 decree was published 
to the effect that ‘never again should additional taxes be paid 
for new adults'. In 1723. a new policy on taxes was 
implemented: land was diuribiiied in accordance with the 
number of .adults, and taxes were paid in accordance with 
the amount of land possessed. In addition, the government 
granted tax exemptions on a large scale. 

Two economic policies applied over quite a long period 
under the Qing were the encouragement of the cultivation 
of waste land through a system of rewarcb, and the 
construction of hydraulic works. In order to provide more 
fama land, the government encouraged peasants to work 
previously uncultivated land, awarding bonuses for this. A 
decree stipulated ilaat any slieiixytiaii (licentiate), land owner 
or simple pvrasant having worked 100 qii^ (l .jii^ * 6.6667 
ha) ofprcviously uncultivated land and possessingintellcctual 
knowledge could be nominated as a candidate for cliief of 
the district. In 1669, the law on thc^iij miug tiaii (changing 


the tide-deeds of land) was enacted. Land that had belonged 
to theformcr Ming feudal state was distributed Co the peasants 
who worked it. increasing their motivation. 

These agricultural policies under the Ming and Qing 
proved very effective, and agricultural production developed 
sigiiificaiiily. 

Production techniques were improved. They concentrated 
on careful ploughing and intensive planting, die rational and 
diversified use of natural fertilisers including soya cakes and 
night soil. They acquired better tools, and progress was made 
Ml hydraulic irngation. WindmiUs and bullock carts were 
wadely useti, resulting in increased agricultural production. 
Let us take the example of rice, the main cereal crop during 
the Qing dynast)' in the region south of the Yangzi. Each 
mil ptoduced a yield of 2 to 3 dan (i dan = too litres), 
sometimes even 5 to 6 dan — much more than during the 
Song (960-1279) and Yuan (1206-1368) dynasties. 

Progress w.is also nude in the selection and improvement 
of crop varieties. Under the Ming, double harvest rice 
apipcared in Fujbti, Zhejiang and other provinces. Triple 
harvest rice appeared in Guangdong. In some northern 
provinces like Hebei, rice was grown over extensive areas. 
The most important event was the introduction of a number 
of foreign crops: groundnuts from America were introduced 
via the Malay archipelago, and maize and tobacco were 
introduced from the Philippines. 

By the eighteenth century, maize and sweet potatoes, 
introduced from the Philippines in the early Ming dynasty, 
were grown throughout the countr)'. Up to the mid- 
eighteenth century, sweet potatoes were priniarily grown in 
the south. Because the' south was very heavily populated, 
bnd W.IS scarce and grain production was insufficient Maize 
was ako an option for farmers, off'ering a high yield and 
takinguplessbnd. Tliis newerop got the support ofEmperor 
Qianlong himself He called upon local governors to 
encourage lamicts to grow sweet potatoes in order to meet 
the people’s food needs and prevent famine. Sweet potatoes 
thus became more and more common throughout the north. 
In Shandong, they were intensively grown almost 
ever)'\vhcre. The inhabitants used them as a substitute for 
grains, oriii addition cograins and vegetables. Sweet potatoes 
thus became .1 speciality of this province. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the structure 
of Chinese agriculture was as follows: wheat, nee and other 
grains were grown cliruugliout the couiitr)'. Rice was more 
conunonly grown in the south and wheat was more widely 
cultivated in the nonli. The provinces ofjiangsu. Zhejiang. 
Hunan, Hubei and Sichuan were the main producers of 
grains for the market. Much of their production was sold in 
the b^c cities and their outlying areas. Cash crops were 
numerous and widely grown throughout the country, They 
included sugar cane, produced mainly in Fujian, Hunan, 
Hubei, Sichuan. Jiaug.xi, Guangdong and Guangxi; tea, 
pTodiKcd iiuinly in Fujian. Zhejiang and in the Yangzi and 
Pearl River basins: m.irket garden crops in the areas outside 
the cities: tobacco, first grown in Fujun and Guangdong and 
bter grown in Jiangsu, Zhejiang and Sh.mdong; and cotton, 
which was grown .ill over the countr)’, from north to south 
(see Plate 116). 

In comparison with the situation in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the agricultural structure of the 
eighteenth cemur>' featured the following characteristics: 

(a) A rapid increase in the area used to grow sweet potatoes 

and grains such as maize. 
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(b) Southern crops such js nee and \v’2ter chestnuts gradually 
spread to the north. In the early eighteenth century, .in 
excellent vjriec>’ of rice called ‘west ofBeijinj; rice’ was 
);rown outside Beijing. In 1704. under the Qing. rice 
was planted in the fields ofthe low-lying lands in Tianjin. 
Fengtun and Daodi. By 1727. this experiment was ver^’ 
successful, .iihl the region became the north's ‘land of 
fish and rice' (This expression is generally used to refer 
to very rich areas in the south.) 

(c) A sliift in the major grain producing regions. Up to the 
eighteenth century. Jiangsu and Zhejiang were the ni.iin 
grain producing provinces. Under the Song dynasty 
(960-1:79), it was said th.it 'a good harvest in Jiangsu and 
Zhejiang was enough for the whole couiitr>'. In the 
eighteenth century, the incrca.<--dcultiv.uii>nofc.ish crops 
had a major impact on griin proiliictioii. These tegions 
expencnccdsubstantialdemographicgtowtli.andhecomc 
more and more heasily populated. Instead ofselling their 
grain to other areas, the>- were forced to buy grain. During 
tills period, regardless of tlw harvest, the city of Suzhou 
in Jiangsu had to buy sever.d hundred millions of litres of 
rice every' ye.it. At the s.iiiie time, other regions - Hubei, 
Hunan and Sichuan -began growing grain for the market. 
In the e.irly eighteenth century, the provinces of Fujian, 
Zhejiang.Jiangsu and Guangdong were forced to buy nee 
from Hubei. Hunan and Jiangxi. The .south-east was most 
dependent on grains from Hubei and Hunan. U sliiptncnts 
from these two provinces were only sUghdy late, prices 
immeiliately rose in Jiangsu and Zhejiang. Sometimes, 
senous unrest resulted. It would have been appropriate to 
say that ‘a good harvest in Hubei and Huiun was enough 
for the wlwle country". Not only did these csvo provinces 
became major grain producing regions, they also became 
transport hubs for the grain market. Rice produced in 
Sichuan, around the upper reaches of the Yangzi, wa.s 
gaierally transpotted to provinces in the south-east and 
elsewhere via Hankou (Hubei). In the cigjiteenth century, 
Sichuan became a wrU known asa grain producing re^on. 
Cliongqing, in the east of the province, was a major grain 
market. Merchants bought grain there, shipped it on the 
Yangzi to Hankou and then sold it all over the country. 
At tiie time, people said that the grain of Jiangsu and 
Zhejiang was provided by Hubei and Hutun. svhich were 
themselves dependent on Sichuan for supply. 


Manual trades 

Traditional Chinese manualtradescomprisednunybranchcs. 

The most imponant ones were textiles, salt production and 
metallurgy. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Chinese 
textile sector experienced very significant development. 
Towards the end of the Ming, one could find at the market 
in Suzhou (Jiangsu) all types of looms for weaving different 
types of fabrics-, silk chiffon, raw silk cloth, gauze, silk gauze, 
silk cloth, cotton cloth, and so on. Artisans used theve to 
manufacture many types of fabrics, and yield increased 
considerably. 

Nanjing, Suzhou (Jiangsu) and Hangzhou (Zhejiang) were 
the main centres ofthe textile industry during the Ming era. 
The government had textile plants buUt there which made 
products only for the Imperial Palace, and brought the most 
skilled weavets there to make silk for the Imperial court. A 
complete range of high quality products existed, and there 


was a great deiiund for them. 

Apirt from these three cities, textile manufacuiring also 
ilourishesl m various cities and towns of the south-east. 

The textile industry also developed in the countryside. In 
the provinces of Jiangsu. Sichuan and Shandong, peasants 
not only worked the land but made te.xtilcs as well. Many 
applied themselves to spinning cotton thread and weaving. 
Some pe.isants .ilso spun linen thread. In the more remote 
areas, the peasants nude textiles for their own use only, but 
those in the oudying areas ofthe cities and in the south-east 
iiunufactured textiles tor the market. 

Tliere were three sectors of salt production: sea salt, salt 
extracted from well water and salt extracted from inland salt 
marshes. The first type of salt was produced in the coastal 
areas, the second in Sichuan and Yunnan and the third in 
Shanxi and other provinces. At the time, there were nine 
salt producing areas in the country. These were also die 
places where the salt was sold. This activity occupied large 
numbers of people, and the different tasks were very distincdy 
divided. Salt merchants possessed great wealth, and the salt 
tax accounted for a large proportion ofgovernment income. 

Copper, iron and coal were mined. The most famous 
copper mines were in Yunnan. In 1705. the government 
stationed officials at the sites to collect taxes and supervise 
production. This was the start ofgovcmmetit administration 
of copper mining. Iron mining and casting activity was 
concentrated in Guangdong and Shaanxi. In Foshan 
(Gii.ingdong), the nuin metallurgical centre, there were 
dozens of metallurgy workshops employing thousands of 
workers. Their products - wire and cast iron pots - were 
sold all over the country. It is significant that during this 
period many workshops were not government run. In 1753 . 
Guangdong had sixty-four woikshops nm by businessmen. 
This reveals a new tendency in the Chinese economy. 

Coal mining was at its height in the middle and end of 
the eighteenth century. In 1740, the Qing government 
announced that anyone mining coal would be exempt from 
taxation. The number of nunes grew very rapidly thereafter. 

Apart from textile manufacture, salt production and 

mining, other sectors ofactivicy developed to varying degrees 

between the si.xteenth and eighteenth centuries. 

With the development of manual trades, the speciahties 
of certain cities became famous iluoiighout the country, 
Hangzhou was known for its fans, silk thread, flour, rice, 
tobacco and scissors. Ningbo became famous for its gilded 
lacquer objects, which embodied the traditional know-how 
of earlier generations as well as techniques from abroad. 
Guai^zhou and Chaozhou in Guangdong province were 
known for their ivory sculptures, their pewter utensils and 
their rattan products, which were sold throughout the 
country. Two in every ten urban families made a living from 
nuking raiun objects. 

Trade 

Under the Mmg and Qing, the tradition of emphasizing 
agriailture to the detriment of trade remained quite 

influential. TheQing emperor Yongzheng said:‘Agriculture 

is the basic occupation of the world, whereas industry and 
trade arc less important.’ He advised local mandarins to tell 
the peasants of the importance of agriculture, so that they 
would be proud of their occupation. Nevertheless, over the 
joo years between 1500 and ificxa, trade developed 
remarkably. In particular, a close relationship wis established 
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between the pejsjnis jnd the market. This new relationship 
featured the following charactenstics: 

(a) In certain regions, sonic of the peasants gradually 
abandoned the land to go into business. This was seen 
iiuinly in Jiangsu. Zhejiang. Fujian. Anhui and Shanxi. 

(b) The development of auxiliary famiing activities. From 
the sixteenth eenenry to the end of the eighteenth century, 
sonielandowiicr-iradcts. who had both bnd and capitil, 
hired labour for production and sold their goods on the 
market. 

(c) More and more auxiliary finii products were tr.ided. In 
the production model ofanciem China, themeii workeil 
in the fields and the women worked the looms. As 
agricultural production increased, surplus production 
was sold on the market and trade came to exist in the 
Chinese countryside on a large scale. 

As econonuc activity developed under the Ming and the 
Qmg. powerful, wealthy businesses gradually emerged and 
began to play a role in the economy- After the fifteeiiili and 
sixteenth centuries, the dilTcrent sectors of trade in China 
was controlled by large corpontions. The main groups were 
those of Anhui. Shanxi. Shaanxi, Jiangyuc, Fujian, 
Guangdong. Jiangsu and Zhejiang. The businessmen of 
Shanxi were specialized mainly in the financial market, and 
had offices throughout the country. They provided banking 
services and collected money and grains on belulf of the 
government. The Guangdong merchants, who were grancesl 
exclusive sutus and pnvileges by the government, specialized 
in foreign trade. The Anhui corporation had large amounts 
of capital, and their activities included salt and pawiibroking 
as well as trade in lea and wood. 

The emergence of foreign tr.ide was unquestionably one 
of the most important events of' these joo years. 

Up to the sixteenth century. China's nuin foreign trading 
partners were countries of East Asia such as Korea, Japan, 
Annan (airiently in Viet Nam), the Philippines, and so on. 
In general, relations between China and foreign countries 
were stable and hannonious. 

After the advent of the Qing dynasty in the mid- 
seventeenth century, the aiiii-Qing forces headed by Zheng 
Chen^^ng (1624-62) occupied Taiwan. In t6j6, the Qing 
government officially prolribited traders from exercising 
commercial activities overseas. Those who viobted this bw 
were killed and their goods coiifiKated. In 1661. another 
decree ordered the inhabiiaiits of the coastal areas of Fujian 
and Guangdong to move jo to 50 h inland. The purpose of 
this was to cut off communication between the m.nnland 
and Zheng’s naval forces. 

Although both these laws were enacted as p.m of China's 
internal policy, they had the negative effect of completely 
tuning off China's foreign trade. It was only in 1683, when 
the Qing recovered Taiwan, that these two laws were 
rescinded and foreign trade resumed. 

In 1685. for the purposes of foreign trade, the Qing 
government established four customs offices; one m 
Guangzhou (GuangdonpJ, one in Zhangzliou (Fujian), one 
inNingbo (Zhejiang) and one in Yumaishan (then Jiangnan, 
now Jiangsu and Anhui). In order to encourage foreign trade, 
the emperor Kangxi ordered the reduction or exemption of 
taxes levied on foreign merchant ships. Great numbers of 
foreign ships began arriving on China’s coasts, and China's 
foreign trade began to thrive once more. 

In 1717. afraid that people might meet at sea and plot 
rcvoltagainst thegovernment, Kangxi had forbiilden Chinese 


ships to go to the Maby arclupebgo to trade. This ban was 
lifted ten years later. 

From the mid to late eighteenth century. China's foreign 
trade experienced unprecedented growth. The government, 
fearing foreign invasion and revolt by its people, adopted a 
policy of total restriction - a closed door policy. Three of 
the four customs offices were closed. Only the one in 
Guangzhou remained open for foreign trade. Restrictions 
wereapphedtothc iiumbcn of foreign ships allowed to dock 
and to the types of cargo they were allowed to bring. The 
activities of foreign merchants in China were restricted, and 
they were prohibited from dealingdircctly withtheirChinese 
couiiictp.irc. Ail business was to be handled through the 
Corporation of Chinese Merchants. This Corporation set 
customs duties and the prices of imported and exported 
goods, and controlled the buying and selling of these gooils. 

Despite all of these restrictions, trade grew with foreign 
countries': The Netherlands, Portugal, Spain. Dritain, France 
and the United States. The first three had begun trading with 
China uiuier the Ming. The first English ships had reached 
China'scoasi in 1637. French ships hadanived in Guangzhou 
ill 1660. Aineric.i did not send its first ships until 1784. but 
by the end of the eighteenth century was already China’s 
second most important trading partner. 

It is interesting to note that before the Opium Wat 
(*1*39-42). the babnee of trade was always vers- favourable 
to Cliina. The table below shows receipts for trade between 
Guangzhou and the West in 1792 (in Mc/ofsilver) (see Figure 


CouH/ries iv Companies 

liiipcns 

Exports 

East India Company 

2 . 775 . 1'9 

4.566,299 

i^vate ships of this Company 



amvinij in: 



Hong Kong 

1,608.544 

96X,«}2 

Spain 

tO, 4 j 8 


Denmark 

3.276 

218.6JJ 

Sweden 

66.457 

279.003 

France 

49.120 

361.925 

Holland 

342.330 

536,812 

United States 

IO9.S16 

317.270 

Gnusa 

54.130 

86,780 


Fijvrr as Trade between Guangzhou and ihc Wesi in 1792. 


As can be seen fiom this table, over a sin^e year, China 
had a foreign tratic surplus of 2.4 million tael of silver. 

At the time, England was China’s biggest trading partner, 
accouiicingfor 30 percent of total trade. The value ofChinese 
goods exported to England was higher than the total value 
of Chinese exports to the other countries. This meant that 
more money came into China from England than from 

anywhcreelse.Betwceniyioand 1759. followingthe alliance 
of the old .and new East India Companies, an estimated 
26.833,614 pournls sterling in gold and silver flowed into the 
East (mainly China) from England. Of this total, only 
9.248.306 was in exchai^efor merchandise. A Qing mandarin 
wrote: ‘The foreign ships, which always waited for the 
monsoon in May and June, were loaded with little 
merchandise but much silver.’ 

In the eighteenth century, conflicts between China and 
the westcni countries became more obvious. They concerned 
three areas: 

(a) The conflict between the desire of the Europeans and 
the Americans to expand dieir trade, and the closed door 
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policy practised under the Qing. As the western powers 
tried to encroach on China's sovereignty-, China defended 
Its independence, its sovereignty and its dignity-. The 
following example was typical of what was happening. 

In 1793, aspecial messenger ofiheEnglish government 
addressed a set ofdeiiunds to the Chinese govetmuent; 
that a peniuncnt ambassador should be sent; that an island 
near Zhushan be nude avaibble to English merchants 
and that land near Guangzhou be ceded for the use of 
English merchants; that uxes on English merchants be 
reduced orabolished tor goods tiaiisported honi Giungdong 
to Macao by inland watersvay-s. Obviously, these dcmaiuls 
were categorically- rejected. In response to the deniaiid 
for land, the emperor Qianlong replied; 'The celestial 
dy-nasty and the celestial land luve been recorded in die 
books. The national territory- has its borders which must 
be respected. Even an island or a sandbank belongs to 
someone. This favour especially shJl not be granted.' 

(b) Conflicts caused by the Qing govcmmenis’ ignorance 
of the outside world. From their celestiil empire, the 
Qing government! scorned .ill other countries and 
considered iionnal trade activities as a favour granted to 
foreign countries. Foreign envoys were expected tokneel 
before the empcroi. 

(c) The conflict cau.scd by the illegal import of opium into 
China and China's struggle against opium. With the aim 
of tipping the trade balance m their favour. English 
merchants used opium to try to open China's doors. In 
1727, England sent its first zoo crates of opium to China. 
Each weighed 132 pounds. In 1767. a thousand crates 
of opium were imported. In 1729, the Chinese 
government issued a decree banning the smoking and 
sale of opium. In 1796. opium imports were banned. In 
1800, these decrees were formally reiterated. Still, the 
foreign merchants, in particulai die English, scoffed at 
China's laws. Between 1795 and 1799. they sent 4 .ta 4 
crates of opium to China. In 1800, 4.570 crates were 
sent. Opium imports drained money out of China, and 
the price of silver rose swifdy. The mental and physical 
health of the opium smokers were seriously affected. 
Under these circumstances, the Chinese people 
unanimously and urgently called for the prohibition of 
opium. Finally, the Opium War with England broke out. 

Estimate of economic conditions during this 
period 

In the 300 years between 1500 and 1800. China's social 
economy experienced two periods of prosperity. The first 
w-as in the early sixteenth century, when the Ming 
implemented a set of policies aimed at lightening the burden 
of the people, increasing stability, developing production 
and restoring vitality. This prosperity-was a result, in particuhr. 
of the economic growth which first appeared in southern 
China in the fifteenth century-. The period was characterized 
by an increase in population and in fami land, technical 
progress in small-sc je industry- and thcdevelopmcntoftrade. 
Unfortunately, these successes were spoiled by corrupt 
governments and social unrest. I he second period of 
prosperity began in the eighteenth century, under the reign 
of Kangxi. It was thus called 'the golden ;^e under Kangxi'. 
On a purely economic level, it was a repetition of what had 
happened in the fifteenth century. However, significant 
progress was made in various areas, including the development 


of frontier regions, the maximization of land-use, the 
development of more and more comprehensive tools, the 
improvement of production techniques, the development 
ofa commercial economy, better selection of farm crops and 
the introduction ofnew varieties. InaU of these areas, progress 
greatly surpassed that of all of the dynasties prior to the 
Ming. In the fiiul too years, China began to have contaas 
w-ith Europe and Anaerica, especially in the form of trade. 
Obviously, there were ups and downs, as well as some 
conflicts. But this marked the beginning of ancient China’s 
relatiomhip with the contemporary outside world. Although 
modem science and technology did not develop in China, 
and die industrial revoludon did not uke place there, history- 
nevertheless marched on. 


SOCIETY 
Manchu privilege 

From the dine the Qing unified the country in 1644. the 
Manchus enjoyed various privileges over other ethnic groups. 

On a political level, the Manchu nobility, headed by the 
emperor, controlled the key institurions of central power. 
The principle of‘Manchus first’ wasinstitutionalized at every 
level ofpoUdcal life. 

On an econonuc level, as soon as the Qing had crossed 
the passes and penetrated into the interior of the country, 

they ocaipicdHanlandsinandaround Beijing and distributed 

them to the mandarins and soldien of the Qing Banners. 
They then hired or forced the Han to work the land. 

Under the law. Manchu criminals could be tried only by 
military courts under the authority of the Manchu amiy. 
When a nobleman or a member of the Imperial clan w as 
concerned, he was tried in the residence of his family. If a 
Manchu and a Han were on opposite sides in a lawsuit, the 
case might be tried by the loc j court. However, this court 
did not have the authority to pronounce the verdict, but 
had to transmit the evidence to the Manchu legal authority. 


High ranking civil servants 

In ancient China, mandarins and tlieir private collaborators 
belonged to a privileged class. They enjoyed a high degree 
of social status and were very influential. There were 
differences between mandarins and private coUabontois. A 
mandarin had official seals. A private collaborator was 
appointed by a mandarin to advise him. Under the Ming 
and the Qing. nundarins were classified according to nine 
ranks. Each rank was divided into grades: a principal grade 
and a secondary grade, so that there were eighteen grades in 
all. Mandarins from the second rank upwards were top level 
civil servants. Those between the second and fourth tanks 
were considered middle level. Those below the fourth rank 
were low level. The mandarins w-erc selected principally 
from among successful candidates in the official examinatioiu. 
the students of the Imperial College in Beijing and the elite 
of the successfiil examination candidates presented for 
entrance to the Imperial College. One could also become a 
nundarin by buying one's way in, by being reconunended 
or by hetediry. Mostiiundarias, however, were selected by 
examination. Under the Ming and the Qing. each nundarin 
could call upon several private collaborators, even several 
dozen, for assisunce and advice. Mandarins also hired full- 
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time messengers to serve them. In politics, (hr nund;irins' 
decisions and behaviour could be influenced to some degree, 
sometimes decisively, by his subordinates. 

During the Ming, niandarins'inonthlysalarics ranged from 
87 dux of rice (l diix - 100 litres) for a tnand.iriii of the first 
rank and the principal grade, to five dan ofrice for a nundarin 
of the ninth rank. The Qing followed the same system that 
had been used by the Ming, but reduced the amounts: a 
mandarin of the fint rank and the principal grade in Deijing 
received only 180 uel of silver and 90 diiii ofrice a year; not 
much for a mandarin of this level. In the early seventeenth 
century, the s.ilary system was reformed. $0 that the in.mitirins 
received a large sum ot silver in .addition to clieir salaries; 
20,000 tael each year for a governor general. 1 j.ooo t.iel for 
a provincial governor, i.ooo or 2.000 ucl for local civil 
servants (prefcaurc or count>'). This ciLibled them to live 
comfortably, to meet their families' needs anti to pay their 
counsellors and messengers. 

Mandarins were dispensed from the obligation to perfonn 
corvee. Under the Ming a m.andarin of the first rank and of 
the principal grade in Beijing enjoyed a tax reduction equal 
to 3 dan of grain and \va.s exanpted from paying the head 
ta-s; on the frrst tliirty adults of his household. A civil servant 
of the ninth rank had his taxes reduced by 6 dan of grain and 
was exempted from paying the head taxon six adults. Under 
the Qing. ta.x reductions were much more limited: only the 
civil serv.mt (and not his family) enjoyed tax exemptions. 

Under the law, various privileges were granted to 
mandarins. These included commutation of sentences, 
exemption from corporal punishment and the right torcdecin 
one’s sentence in silver ot grain. 

The mandarin could also bequeath his rights to his 
descendants. Me could leave his noble tide to his wife, his 
child or his parents. His descendants were also assured of 
becoming mandarins through a systsxn of special privileges. 

Landownership system and rural society 

There was no change in the system oflandowncrship during 
these 300 years. The Imperial family, the nobles, retired and 
serv ing mandarins, landlords and peasants were the principal 
ownen of land during this period. Some Daoisi monasteries 
and temples, as well as some inerclunts and artisans, also 
owned some land. 

Under the Ming, the lands belonging to the Imperial 
family were called the ‘Impcri.il fanns'. These were at their 
peak in the sixteenth century. In 1514. these farms covered 
37.000 ^ing{\ qing = 6-6667 lu)i * ten-fold increase over the 
area of such farms a few years previously. These farms were 
worked under a tenant fanning system. Under the Qing. (he 
Imperial fanns were managed by the accountants of the 
Imperial Treasury and were spread throughout the empire: 
near the capital, in Shengjing, Jilin, and so on. There were 
about a thousand of them, covering an area of 3.930.000 inn 
(i XIII * 0.0667 ha) and equalling o.j per cent of the fami 
land owned by all ofihe other classes ofthe country. At first, 
slave-labour was used in the Imperial fanns, Slaves worked 
under the supervision of farm foremen, and had to provide 
the Imperial family with grain, vcget.iblcs and fruits, or pay 
an equivalent sum in silver. Gradually, slavery was replaced 
by sharecropping. Freed slaves became fanners, and rented 
Imperial land. 

Under the Ming and the Qing. noblemen, like princes 
and mien, had a speci.tl political position, as did their relatives 


bearing the same surname and their relatives by marriage. 
They had great quantities of land. 

It is tme th.it the Imperial family, the noblemen and the 
mandarins owned vast quantities of land. However, most of 
the land still bclongcsl to the people, who could be divided 
into various categories: 

(a) Landlords belonging to the common people. These people 
h.id no titles and no particular political sutus. They were 
not nundariiis. Their laixl holdinp ranged from several 
dozen mu to 1 million mu. In general, they owned around 
too xix of Land. They used salaried labour and tenant 
fanners to iami the land. In the tint instance, labour was 
hired and the landlord provided tools to the salaned 
workers responsible forproduction, and paid them a s-alary. 
Sometimes, they also received food and housing. With 
the tenant fanning system, hnd was rented to teiiaiics who 
ffrmed it and paid the Landlord for the right to occupy it. 

Rent was paidas either a pcrccnuge or a fixed amount. 
Under the first system, (he famier gave the landlord a 
fi.xed percentage of harvested grain. Under the second 
system, an amount was detennined in advance, and this 
was paid by the famier to the landlord, regardless of the 
size of the harvest. Rent was paid either in kind or in 
silver. In the eighteenth century, in the southern Chinese 
countryside, the percentage system of paying land rent 
gave way to the quota system, and payment in kind 
replaced payment in silver. 

(b) Peasants who owned or part-owned lind. These people's 
land holdings were small, and the number of this rype 
of bndowner was. a key factor in the functioning of 
China's feud.il economy. In the early decades of the 
eighteenthcemury.theprosperityofcheQingwaslatgcly 
due to a scries of policies such as encouraging the 
cultivation ofpreviously uncultivated land and the transfer 
of landownership - which resulted in many peasants 
becoming peasant landowners. In the seventeenth and 
ei^iccnth centuries, on the other hand, natural disasters 
and to an even greater extent l.ind annexation were 
directly responsible for soci.il unrest. Peasants who were 
owners or part-owners of land lost their land and were 
left hungry .md cold. Eventually, they rebelled against 
the social order of the rime. 

Under the Ming and the Qing, .agriculture was the main 
scctot of production. Most of the people lived in the 
countryside. In many provinces, v illages were populated by 
members of clans bearing the some surname, and people 
tended to live in extended families. Many great andsometimes 
very powerful families were to be found m the provinces of 
Fujian, Guangilong, Jiangsu, Jiangxi. Hunan. Anhui and 
Shaiuiong. Over the generations, certain clans came to 
encompass thousands, even tens ofthousands of households, 
.and tliey could trace their lineage very far. Many villages 
bore the name of an important fwiily. 

In this clan-niled society, the clan chiefs were honoured 
and respected. They naturally came to be govwnors of sorts. 
The clan chiefs were elected on the basis of rank among the 
generations, age, reputation, virtues and the titles they held. 
Those clan members who had perfonned illiiscrious deeds 
or who had good reputations - whether or not they were 
marxlarins - also enjoyed a respected position in society. 

Peasants who were landowners or part-owners of land, 
together with tenant farmers, made up the majority of rural 
inhabitants. Their social position was not very high. l>uring 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, salaried employees 
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were in a pusiiioii ofinequ^luy in relation to their enipluyen. 

In the eighteenth century, the number of free workers rose 
very swiftly. In 1790. the govemiiient announced that finn 
workers would have the same rights as other &ec workers. 

In the countryside, slaves occupied the lowest social position, 
in the late Ming dynasty, slaves in Hunan and Hubei, whose 
condition was passed from father to son, worked the land of 
others, asdid the enslaved fanit workers ofZhcjiang, southern 
Anhui. Fujian and Guangdong. After the Qing crossed the 
Shanhaiguan pass and penetrated the interior of the country, 
slavery became very prevalent. ‘In the mandarins’ homes, 
there were many slaves ’ Slaves were exiled criminals, 
prisoners of war, adversanes who had surrendered and people 
who had sold thciruclvcs into slavery, Once they became 
slaves, they had no personal freedom whatsoever. ‘There 
was a clear division between them .and thcrrinAStcn.' Legally, 
‘slaves were inferior, on the same level as animals’. They 
were not free to marry as they chose, and the enslaved 
condition was passed on from generation to generattori In 
the eighteenth century, tlic government enforced a Law 
allowing some sbves to become hcriAiiii.’ (common people), 
and the number of slaves diniinbhcd. 

During the Ming and the Qing. the migrant population 
was very large, and scattered throughout the country. In the 
sixteenth century, miry of these people headed for 
mountainous regions like Jiiigxiang to develop waste lands. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, they went to 
Sichuan, Inner Mongolia and the North-east, as well as to 
the remote cities and regions of certain provinces. Among 
the migrant population, clan authority was less strong, social 
differences less important and the notion of geographical 
ongin less dominant than in traditional rural society. 

Cities, trade and small-scale industry 

Chiiu’s old. established cities owed their development to 
political and military facton and were used by central 
governments as bases from which to exercise their supreme 
power over their immense terntory. Front the Tang and 
Song dynasties onward, and especially during the Mmg and 
the Qing. cities were political centres and also played the 
role of regulating the economy and developing culture. 
Urban ways of life tended to reflect the rest of society, 

The development of cities over this 300 year period was 
marked by the flourishing small and medium sized towns 
{iheit). In Jiangsu. Hangzhou and Huzhou. where the 
commercial economy was highly developed, small towns 
appeared and grew into cities. 

The small and medium sized towns served to link the la^e 
aues with the countryside. Commercially traded agricultural 
products (grains and other crops) were centralized in these 
towns- Merchants andlocal govemmcni authorities purchased 
the products and dispatched them to other regions where 
they were sold. Everyday manufactured goods such as salt 
and dyes also poured into the towns, to be sold bter in rural 
areas on a wholesale or retail basis The towns also organized 
cultural activities, so that peasants coming to market could 
attend operas, buy books and new year pictures and consult 
fortunc-tellcn. Often, peasants from different areas arranged 
in advance to meet in a nearby town. 

The brge cities played a more complex political, cconotmc 
and cultural role than the towns. The main l.ai^e cities of 
the time were as follows. Nanjing, also called Jmling or 
Jiangning. was the national capita! at the beginning of the 


Mmg dynasty. The city’s walls had a total length of some 67 
li: 20 li from north to south and 11 li from west to east. This 
city of 500,000 inhabiiarm was known for its industrial and 
conuiiercial actisrities, which covered around a hundred 
sectors, including copper, silk, dyeing, carpentry’, paper fans 
and oil pressing (see Plate 117). 

lleijiiig was the centre of politics and culture under the 
Ming and Qing dynasnes It consisted of an outer walled 
city, an inner walled city and the Forbidden City. The walk 
of the inner city’s walls had a total length of 40 If, those of 
the external city measured 28 li (from the south-west to 
south-east comers of the inner walled city). The Forbidden 
City, where the Emperor lived, covered an area of 
approximately 720,000 . The manebrins and noblemen 

lived in the Interior City, and the Outer City was occupied 
by commercial and industnal activities. The Outer City had 
countless shops and businesses, and was crowded with 
restaurants ,ind tea shops. Luxury goods such as cloisonne, 
jade .md carved bequer objects were developed in Beijing 
for use by the mandarins and noblemen (see Plate 118). 

Yaiigzhou was served by the Grand Canal and the Yangzi. 
and tliaiiks to its favourable geographical location it soon 
became a commercial city specialized in the trade of salt and 
timber. It reached the height of its development in the 
eighteenth century. In order to receive the emperors Kangxi 
and Qianlong when they made their tours of the south, the 
local goverrmients and merchants carried out major 
construction projects. Yangzhou became famous for its wide 
streets and admirable architecture. Rich merchants also 
flocked to Yangzhou. 

Guangzhou was China’s gateway to foreign irade under 
the Qing. as well as the political and economic centre of 
southern China. In the eighteenth century, the city s foreign 
trade activity thrived, and several dozen foreign merchant 
ships arrived in Guangzhou lurbour every year (the record 
was cighty-threc). The Governor General of Guangdong 
and Guangxi. who had his headquarters in Guangzhou, was 
responsible for the civil administration of the two provinces 
as well as for defending the coast against invaders. 

Duringtliis period, the developmeniofihefrontierrefpons 

and the garrisoning of troops in these areas resulted in the 
appearance of border towns in the north-east, the north¬ 
west and Inner Mongolia. These towns included Aihui 
(Heilongjiang) and Yili (Xinjiang) The presence of the troops 
and their fanulies attracted artisans .md traders, and industrial 
and eonimereial activities were established. Some of these 
towns even became regional economic centres 

However. merchanB in China were not considered socially 
respectableduring this period. They came after the mandarins, 
farmers and manufacturen in terms of social status, as trade 
was seen as a secondary occupation. Some merchants bribed 
mandarins svith brge sums of money m the hope of raising 
tlieir social position Oiheis bought titles or mandarin status. 
They frequented scholars in an attempt to display their 
distinction, or donated huge sums ofinoney in times offlood, 

warorwheii the empetorwas visiting, inordertodcmonsirate 

their loyalty and good faith. In 1784. when (he emperor 
Qianlong was touring in Jiangsu and Zhejiing, the salt 
merchants of Anhui donated a million tael of silver. They 
also had palaces and roads built, and presented the emperor 
with gifts of jewellery. As a reward, the emperor granted 
them titles and pnvileges. thus satisfying their desire for 
greater honour and social position. 

Unlike the merchants, who used their contacts with 
influential people to climb the social Udder, the artisans kept 
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to thentsdves. Methods of production were in the process 
of radical change. Artisans who had worked independently 
began producing goods in workshops under the direction 
of employers. Employers and employees were linked by a 
contract ofsorts. but the traditional rclationsliipof individual 
dependency did not exist. Workers were paid according to 
their qualifications, their techniques, how much they 
produced and the quality oftheirproduas. It was also during 
this time that the labour market began to take shape. In 
seventeenth century Suzhou, there were many unemployed 
artisans seeking jobs every day. 

In the factories, conflicts between employers and workers 
grew, and the workers’ protests and calls for mote rest 
multiplied. The local govemnieni always sided with the 
employers in these cases, and used its power to put down 
the workers. Today, we know that the worken’ demands 
for more rest reflected tlic fact that striking was forbidden 
at the time. At the same time, the merchants and manu- 
focturers of the cities were often victims of tlie bureaucrats' 
demands. Sometimes, workers and employers got together 
to resist government despotism, and their protests turned 
into citizens’ movements. 


Women 

During these 300 yean, women remained as dependent on 
men as the>' had been in previous times, and were severely 
repressed by Confiician moral tradition. 

The tradition of parents marrying off their children in 
accordance with their own wishes continued to prevail. 
Many marriages were not for love, but were arranged. Family 
tragedies were common, and women were the most 
unfbrtunatc victims. 

Women were unfairly treated in matters of inheritance. 
Women themselves were often treated as chattels by their 
husbands, who could do what they wished with them. 
Husbands often put their wives into bonded labour, or even 
sold them. Zhao Yi. a specialist in history, wrote; 

In Gansu, pour husban<k rented their wives out to others. The 
man who rented the wife of another man was often too poor to 
get inamed. or his wife was stcnlc Thus, in order to perpetuate 
the family, he rented the wife of someone else for a fixed penod, 
after which he renimcd the woman to her husband. 

Under the Ming and the Qing. the law allowed widows 
to remarry. However, public opinion and various policies 
encouraged women to remain forever faithful to their 
deceased husbands. 


Social division and social mobility 

Confucianism preached respect to persons who were older 
or of a superior generation. Children counted for little. In 
ancient China, society —,ipart from the Imperial family, the 
nobility and the bureaucracy - was divided into four classes; 
scholars, peasants, artisans and inercluiits, who were known 
as the ‘four peoples’. These four social classes made up the 
bulk of the national popubtion. At the bottom of society 
were perfonners. lowly people, domestic servants and slaves. 
Because of their lowly status they were scorned by society, 
and could not interact with respecubtc people. Monks had 
a certain social status. The ‘four peoples’ corresponded to 
the division of labour into four orders, reflecting the 


government’s level of esteem for each class. The schobrs 
were the intellectual, scientific and cultural class of the era. 
They supplied the bureaucracy, and were therefore respected. 
The emperor Qianlong said this about them; 'The schobn 
are highly esteemed by the State, because they are virtuous. 
One day, they will occupy very important positions.' This 
was why the schobis ranked first, in front of the other three 
social ebsses, and were respected by society. The expression 
‘the sebohr’s career is the only noble one, and all other 
occupations are inferior to this' reflects the esteem in which 
scholais were held by the people at this time. 

Confucianists emphasized that food was the people's first 
necessity, and beUeved that peace and prosperity would reign 
when every family had sufficient food and clotliing and when 
all the people were both well fed and well educated. As a 
result, they held agriculture in esteem, andcncouraged people 
to devote themselves to that wluch was essential: farming. 
They also believed that those who devoted themselves to 
agricultural production should be appreciated, because 
agriculture was the essential tiling on which a Sutc was 
tbuiided and that artisans and merchants, instead of working 
at the essential task (agriculture) were grasping and supeificial 
and were therefore to be disdained. The Confucianists were 
for using every political measure to restrict the activities of 
these artisans and merchants. But the economy could not 
do withoutanisansandmerchanD. especially under the Ming 
and the Qing. with the development of the maiket economy 
and the scarcity of land in the countryside. Some of the 
peasants in ceruin areas became artisans, and commerce 
became an irrepressible historical trend. 

Under the Ming and Qing dynasties, the ‘four peoples’ 
system of the division of occupations and social classes was 
not totally rigid. In reality, there was always some mobility 
between tlie four ebsses. The scholar ebss wai not. stnedy 
speaking, an independent class. Onecould not become aschobr 
through inhcriunce. People of other social classes whoscudied 
and passed the official exaiiuiiations could become part of the 
scholar class, and could even have careers in the civil service. 
Inversely, failed or disillusioned schobrs might be reduced 
tobeconiingfanners.arasans or merchants. The government 

did nothing to stop this. Moreover, under the iMing and the 
Qing, artisans and merchants often bought land and became 
bndloids. Theycouldalsobuy their way intothe bureaucracy, 
orobtainatitleforabrge sum ofmoncyorthroughdonaaons. 
Large numbers of peasants left their own land and became 
small traders or salaried fann workers. 

Ancient Chinese societ)-, b.iscd principally on four social 
classes: schoLits, fanners, artisans and mcrchancs. was very 
different from western society in the Middle Ages. In feudal 
Furopr, there was a clear distinction between those who 
governed and those who were governed. The division 
between the feudal lords and the herediury seifs was never 
crossed. The State’s power was distributed among the feudal 
lords occupying successive ranks under the king. Each lord 
enjoyed total administrative, financial, legal and military 
power over his domain. There was no real professional body 
ofadniinisirative bureaucrats. In China, the opposite situation 
prevailed. Those with wealth or Und were not necessarily 
political rulers. The entire country was governed by 
administrative civil servants under the emperor. Political 
matters were settled in accordance wtih the bws and 
regulations. The length of a civil servant’s term was limited, 
and only in exceptional cases could one become a ci vil servant 
through inheritance. The four social ebsses were not ngidly 
separate, but there was some mobility between them. In 
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theory, aiiyuiic, no iii.utcr what hb social position, could 
become a mandarin if he passed the official examinations 
and if he was detemiined to achieve merit and glory. We can 
thus see that traditional Chinese society had its own internal 
structure, which was different from that of feudal Europe. 

POLITICS 

Organization of the central government 

Under the Ming .md Qingdyrusties. the central govenimeiii 
was OTganiacd according to the same political model as in 
previous dynasties, with certain modifications. 

Ancient China was ruled by a inonarcliic regime, in which 
the emperor was above all powers of the State. The emperor 
was at the head of the Ming and Qing gownimeiits, in vs hich 
the Cabinet was responsible for relaying reports to the 
emperor and for transmitting the emperor's decrees and 
edicts. Under the Ming, the Cabinet held all executive powers 
and was hierarchically superior to the Six Ministries. Attached 
to the central goverrunent were the Diulia yuan (Censorate) 
and the Uukc jisliimhMig (Supervising Secretaries of die Six 
Offices of Scrutiny, the bodies responsible for supervising 
and inspecting the work ofcivil services and the adnumstrative 
departments). The central govemineni also established the 
TiVigslieiigti (Office of Transmission) and the IXili si (Court 
ofjudicial Review), responsible for the affain ofthc hiipetial 
Court and the imperial Family. 

During the Qing era, the central government established 
new administrative bodies: the Jiuiji du' (Grand Council) 
empowered by the Sute in all military and administrative 
matters and substantially limiting the powers of the Cabinet; 
the Lifisii yuM (Coun of Colonial Affain), responsible for 
aSairs concerning national minorities like the Mongols, as 
wcU as for certain diplomatic affairs: and the Bdiji duitwg 
yaiiioi (Supervising Office for the Eight Banners), responsible 
for the affairs of the Eight Banners of the Manchus, the 
Mongols and the Han. 

The most important organs of the Ming and Qing 
governments were the Cabinet (for the Qing, the Grand 
Council), the Six Ministries and the Censorate. These organs 

shared responsibility forthe Sute‘sadmimstrative and military 

afiairs. and took their orders directly from the emperor. 


The emperors 

In the 300 years from 1500 to 1800. China experienced rule 
by two dynasues: the Ming and the Qing. From 1500 to 
1800 thirteen emperors ruled China. Sixteen emperors sat 
on the throne during the Ming dynasty, which ruled China 
for 277 years (1368-1644); in the 268 years of the Qing 
{1644-1911) dynasty, ten emperors succeeded one another 
The emperors of every Chinese dynasty claimed that they 
ruled the empire with the Mandate of Heaven. They were 
called ‘Sons ofHeaven', which indicated that they ruled over 
the people in obedience to an order from Heaven. All the 
power of the Sure was with the emperor; personnel, civil 
service, legislation, courts, civil affairs, Bnance and irulitary 
affairs. The emperor Qianlong said: Qidngang du duati: ffic 
emperor alone represents the authority ofthc State. Civil 
servants of every echelon had to obey his orders. To ensure 
that submission to theemperorwould become second nature 
to mandanns. loyalty to the emperor became one of the 


essenbal rules of conduct, to be complied with totally by all 
civil scrv.mts and all the people of the country. However, 
in actual political life, the emperor might be so incompetent 
or so debauched, or indeed so young when he ascended the 
throne, that imperial power sometimes fell into the hands 
of other people. During the Ming era, power was usurped 
for a certain period by iiundarins and eunuchs. 

There were manydifferent types of imperial decrees, with 
a great variety of names. The tenns most commonly used 
were e/Mi> (edict), (imperial instruction) and shupi 

(vcniiillion endorsement). so called because only the emperor 
had the nght to use ink of that colour. They were used to 
issue the most important impcnal military and administtacivc 
decrees. The other means were used for appointing high 
ranking civil servants, for conferring titles of nobility and for 
organiaing ceremonies. 

When adimnisiraiive bodies or civil servants had 
memoranda or reports to ^ve to the emperor, the Cabinet 
or the Grand Council (under the Qing) examined them first. 
Once ratified by the emperor, they became imperial edicts. 
The Qing emperors were very involved m the affairs ofthc 
government, and personally ratified all reports. Today, many 
documents of this type, some classified chronologically, are 
preserved at the No i First Historical Archives of China. 

Once on the throne, the emperor reiiumcd there for tlie 
rest of his life. Only a crown prince could succeed him. The 
Ming followed the system of succession used by previous 
dynasties, that is only the eldest son of the legitiimte wife 
(the eii^rcss) could be the crown prince. If he died young, 
the eldest grandson of the legitimate wife ascended the 
throne. If the emperor had no such grandson, one of his 
other sons would succeed him on the throne, in order of 
age. If the crown prince was designated when the emperor 
was still on the throne, he was referred to as the heir apparent. 
During the Qing era, the old system of succession was 
modified in accordance vvith Maiichu specificities. When 
the emperor Yongzheng mounted the throne, he rescinded 
this system and replaced it with a system whereby the heir 
apparent was secretly designated, The emperor himself 
selected his heir from his sons. He could be the son of his 
legiiimaie wife or the son of a concubine, as ihe emperor 
wiLcd When the emperor had designated his heir, he wrote 
the name twice. One copy was kept carefully in a special 
silk box, w hich was hidden at the top of the palace. The 
other was kept on the emperor's person at all times, to be 
checked in case of need. If the emperor selected an heir 
whom he later decided was unsuitable, he could choose 
another from his sons. This was the decision of the emperor 
alone: no one else could intervene. The choice of the 
emperor was to be kept secret. The Qing abolished 
the 2,000 year old system under which the eldest son of the 
legitimate wife inherited the throne. This was a positive 
development, since under the old system, the eldest son of 
the empress was automatically the heir apparent, regardless 
of his competence or morals. With the system csublished 
by the Qmg. the emperor could choose his heir apparent 
on the basis of competence. As a result, the emperor's sons, 
m the hope of being designated to succeed to the throne, 
were more careful in the way in which they behaved and 
spoke, and madean effort to improve themselves. Moreover, 
the new system of secretly- desi^ating the heir apparent 
alleviated the conflicts whichinvariably arose over the dispute 
for the throne. Thus, after Yongzheng, the emperors' sons 
no longer became involved in disputes over succession and 
efforts to oust one another from the throne. 
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The Cabinet and the Six Ministries 

The Cabinet formed the core of the administiative nuchine 
which supported the emperor in running State affairs. The 
Cabinet's functions were as follows: taking part in debates 
on affairs ofState. proclaiming imperial edicts and supporting 
the emperor in running the country. The Cabinet's role also 
included 'maintaining general balance'. It was the core of 
the whole adniinistrativc machine, and was also responsible 
for organizing ceremonies and assigning casks to the 
competent mandarins. 

One reason why the Cabinet was so powerful was that it 
was responsible for ratil^-ing. on the emperor’s behalf, the 
reports submitted by various bodies and by mandarins of all 
ranks. This process was teferted to as p>j<> »i, pw zlii, or 
ihi (adding a slip for (the emperor’s) decision). When reports 
came in, they were first processed by memhersofthe Cabinet, 
who noted their opinions on a piece of paper which they 
attached to the cover of die reports before giving them to 
the emperor. Thus,‘reports arrivingfioinvariousdcpartnienc 
might be submitted to the emperor after ratification by the 
Cabinet, or they might remain in a drawer forever — it was 
the Cabinet that decided. Therefore, the Cabinet had 
oxtreiuelyj3’eatpowcrs.'Thep/joii( systemwas the reflection 
of the way in which power was concentrated with the 
Cabinet. 

The Da xiieslii (lit. Great Scholars'; the membets of the 
Cabinet) were above all nundarins of the civil service. They 
enjoyed a great deal of respect and presnge. All were ranked 
according to their jurisdictions and their titles were 
represented by the names of the diaii (halls) and^ (pavilions) 
where they discharged their duties. Thus we have Wcuytuiii 
jir da xiKslii (Great Sehobr of the Pavilion of the Ocean of 
Licetature), Baohr dian da (Great Scholar of the Hall 

of Preserving Harmony), and so on. The Dii xiuslii assisted 
the emperor in running the affairs of State, and were often 
sununoned by the emperor. They were also called Fiiclien 
(Ministers of State), or nundarins of the fine principal tank. 

Under the Ming and Qing, the adoption of the Cabinet 
s>Ttcm entailed the suppression ofthe prime ministerial posts. 
Thus, poweis were more concentrated, but as most of the 
Ming emperors were undistinguished and incompetent, the 
Dll xuetiii often had genuine power. They were classified as 
Shaifu (Senior ExceUency), Cifii (Secondary Excellency) .md 
Qunfu (Regular Excellency). The position of Sliou/u was 
‘nearly equivalent to that of the pnme minister of the Han 
and the Tang dynasties, and only in the Ming era did the 
post of prime minister cease to exist’. Infact, the.S/iioifuweie 
prime ministen. Zhangjuzheiig was such a ‘prime minister', 
and achieved great fame under the reign of the Mingemperor 
Wanli. Towards the end of the Ming, the einperon became 
more and more negligent ofState affjin. They excessively 
indulged their eunuchs .md misted them blindly. Some 
emperors went so far as to allow high ranking eunuchs to li 
li jian, that is. to ‘ratify reports’. In this way. eunuchs 
sometimes controlled the Cabinet. 

Inuring the Qing era. the Cabinet came to have much less 
power. The Manchu founders of the dynasty were already 
familiar with the Council of Ministers, which discussed all 
administrative and military alfaiis before submitting them to 
the emperor’s final decision. The emperor Kangxi established 
the Nail sliufaiigQit. southern library), responsible exclusively 
for drafting important imperial decrees (pi zlii). Thus, the 
power to process imperial orden was divided. The emperor 
Yongzheng established the Grand Council, which directly 


transmitted imperial edicts and assumed the State’s 
administrative and military powers. The Cabinet no lor^er 
had any real power, but officially was still the body by which 
the entire country was administered. 

Towards the end of the Qing. compelled by the 
revolutionar>' wave, the Court announced that it was 
preparing the convenion to a republic. In 1911 the Cabinet 
and the Grand Council were suppressed, and the government 
set up a responsible Cabinet along the lines of the western 
(Western European) model. The Cabinet system of ancient 
China, whose role under the Ming and Qing was to assist 
the empetor, came to an end. 

Under the Ming and Qing. the Six Ministries, which were 
.idministraiivc bodies of the central government, were the 
Ministry of Civil Service, the Ministry of Finance, the 
Ministry ofRites, the Ministry ofWar. the Ministry of)ustice 
and the Ministry of Public Works 

The Six Ministries, established during the Sui period 
(581-618) and the early Tang period (early seventh century), 
were responsible for a portion of the administrative affairs 
of the State. The ministries were headed by Sliaiigiliu 
(ministers) and their deputies, known as Sliilang (vice 
ministers). Under the Qing, each ministry had a Manchu 
minister and a Han minister, and two Manchu vice ministen 
(left and right) and two Han vice ministers. 

The Ministry of Civil Service, which administered all the 
country’s civil servants, was above the five other ministnes. 
’It carries out the orden of the government concerning civil 
servants, m order to support the emperor in governing all 
tlie people.’ Although it would be called the Ministry of 
Personnel today, under the imperial regime, true power in 
administering personnellay with ilic emperor, who appointed 
and removed high ranking civil servants. Local mandarins 
were appointed and removed by the governors general and 
the governors. The Ministry of Civil Service simply approved 
or rejected the decision, in accordance with the televant 
legulations. 

The Ministry of Finance was responsible for matters 
concerning finance, economy, territors', l.ind. the civil register 
and taxes for the entire country, as well as the remuneration 
of civil servants. The Ministry' of Finance was also in charge 
of selecting ladies-in>waiting for the Court. 

The Ministiy of Rites was in charge of organizing all 
religious ceremonies, weddings, military rites .ind funerals. 
It received envoys from foreign countries and administered 
scholastic affairs and the official examinations. 

The Ministry of War was responsible for appointing, 
removing, qualifying, promoting and demoting officers 
chrougliout die land. It ashninisccred the military stafTand 
was in charge of training and examinations. It was also 
responsible for the chain ofreby posts through wliich military 
infonnation was transmitted. 

Judicial and investigative power was excrcbed joindy by 
die Ministry ofjusricc, the Diuh'a yuan (Censorate) and the 
D\ili si (Court ofjudicial Review). The Ministry' of Justice 
pronounced sentences, verified the names of sentences, 
e.xamined decrees, handled imporunt criminal matten and 
oversaw the implementation of the government's orden to 
prisons. With the Duelia yuan and the Dali si, it examined 
ruling handed down by the lower coum to ensure that they 
were just. 

The Ministiy- of Public Works was in charge of civil 
engineering and hydraulic engineering projects, the 
manufacture of arms, munitions and military equipment, as 
well as of mining and textiles. 'The administration of official 
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industry, govcnuiiciit orders and the expenditures of the 
workshops came under the anributions of this ministry.' It 
was also in charge of standardizing weights, measures and 
coinage. 

Eunuchs 

Eunuchs cxbtcd from the earliest dynasties ofancient Cliiiu. 
At fitst. they were servants of the Court. Some remained 
with the emperor, the empress and the concubines, and 
others served at Court, in the yitiireti or in the tliu {offices). 
Under the Ming, the eunuchs were distributed among 
rvvenc> -four ymieti. Under the Qing. the y.nneii were replaced 
by (bii. Towards the end of the Ming dyiusty, there were 
some 100,000 eunuchs, ranked in accordance with a strict 
hierarchy. Most eunuchs belonged to the lowest rank. The>' 
did various types of work, were very poorly paid and lived 
lives of drudgery. Some eunuchs of superior rank managed 
to win the emperor’s favour, and sometimes came to be 
extremely tyTannical. Near the end of the Ming dyiusty, 
intluenrid groups were formed among the eunuchs, who 
became involved in political struggles with disastrous results. 

In order to gain power, a eunuch first had to win the 
favour and trust of the emperor. From the middle ofthc Ming 
dynasty, most emperon were lax in the administration 
of Slate affairs. Wei Zhongxian. a famous eunuch of the 
.Ming d^Tiasty. stopped at nothing to win the favour and trust 
of the emperor- He became extremely powerful and 
influential. He was referred to as‘9,000 yean’ (‘10,000 yean’ 
was a name reserved for die emperor) and was considered 
as the ‘second empetor’. Some eunuchs abused die emperor’s 
trust and usurped his power, transmitting forged imperial 
edicts. They formed groups among themselves and exerted 
a cruel and greedy influence in politics. 

Despotic eunuchs were responsible for fierce strug^es 
between difTctencfactions in the central government. Under 
the reign of Tianqi (1621-8). the Di*u^/r»i affair was the 
doing of Wei Zhongxian. Anyone who did not obey him 
was accused ofbeing a member of the Oiin^/in party. As a 
result, dozens of upright civil servants, including Y ang Lian 
and Zuo Guangdou, died in prison unjustly, and dozens of 
others were removed from their posts, The various 
government departments were almost completely emptied 
of their employees. Wei Zhongxian and the eunuchs close 
to him took over all of the important posts in the central 
government as well as in local governments. They amassed 
wealth without the least scruple. Wang Zhen had some 
sixty silver storerooms. Liujian had 2.5 million tael of gold, 
50 million tael of silver, quantities of jewels and precious 
objects as well as property holdings. The task of managing 
his fortune and property was comparable to running local 
government. 

The Qing took this lesson to heart. Shunzlii. the first Qing 
emperor, said: ‘The fall of the Ming d>iiascy was brought 
about in part by the appointment of eunuchs to important 
posts.’ He solemnly prohibited eunuchs from becoming 
involved in the affairs of Sate, and ruled that they would be 
confined to the palace as the emperor’s domestic servants. 
Towards the end of the Qing, however, the Empress 
Dowager Ci Xi came to trust the eunuch Li Uanying and 
entrusted him with important matters. Although some 
eunuchs did come to have a certain amount of power, they 
did not dare to commit the kiink of extreme abuses that 
were known under the Ming. 


Keceipts and expenditures of the central 
government 

Under the Ming and Qing dynasties, the governinem's 
receipts were principally fVom the land-tax, the head tax, the 
salt tax and customs duties, known as zhoiggong (regular 
contnbudom). Under the Qing, the State also received 
income in the fonu of different kinds of contributions. In 
1724. the emperor Yongzheng also stipulated that the so- 
called ‘fire-loss’ money (/iiii>/iii(>) would be included in the 
govennent's receipts, and would be used partly to pay civil 
servants. The tenn refers to a snuU surchaige that taxpayen 
had to supply in order to compensate for the cost of transport 
of the tax money and for the slight loss of silver due to 
smelting suull coins into silver ingots. 

Land-tax was p.iid in accordance with the amount of 
cultivated land. Official suiistics show diat at the beginning 
of the Ming dyiusty there were 8, $01,000 of cultivated 
land. By the end of the sixteenth century, this figure had 
dropped: under the reign of Hongzhi (1488-1506), there 
were only 6.220,000 ijing of cultivated land. This decrease 
resulted from rich and powerful families appropriating other 
people’s land by force and then underdcclaring the actual 
amount of land in their possession in order to pay less tax. 
These families thus became increasingly wealthy, and the 
Sate became increasingly poorer. The amount of bnd-tax 
collected by the State fell considerably. Under the reign of 

Wanli, the DflxiifjhiZhaiigJuzhcngiiistitutedrefornis which 

involved conducting a national land survey. The sursxy 
revealed a total of 7,105.976 ijing of land, or 800.000 qing 
more than during the reign of Hongzhi. 

Under the reign of Wanli, the following axes were 
collected: summer axes, which consisted of 4,605,000 dun 
of rice and wheat, of which 923,000 du/i were transported 
to the capita] and the rest to the provinces. 51,900 ir^ots of 
silver and 26.600 lengths of raw silk; aunimn axes, which 
consisted of 22,033.000 dan of rice, of which 1,362.000 dan 
were for the capital and the rest for the provinces, and 23,600 
silver ingots. 

In 1581, Zhangjuzlieng implemented tlic refonns based 
on the survey of land. He instituted a new uxition system 
called yiihu biaii (lit. ‘a single whip’), under which land tax, 
corvee and payiuents in kind from local tribes were merged 
into a single ax, payable in silver. When necessary, the 
government hired paid labour to repbee corvee labour. In 
Suzhou, Hangzhou. Songjiang, jiaxing and Huzhou. 
however, land-ux was still paid in kind in order to ensure 
that the Imperial Family and the mandarins were supplied 
with food- The sum of silver corrspondingto the corvee was 
calcubced on a county-wide basis collected by the heads of 
tlie counties- It was thus said that 'everything went through 
the county chiefs’. 

The application of the yiiiao biaii system simplified 
procedures and to a certain extent limited tax fraud by local 
despots and embezzlement of taxes by mandarins. It also 
lightened the burden ofpeasants. poor people and merchants. 

In ancient China, from the Tang dynasty to the first Ming 
emperors, there were alw ays two types of axes. The yifi.iu 
tun system marked a turniiH; point in the Chinese tax and 
corvee system. This newsystem continued to be applied into 
the early Qing dynasry. and later underwent significant 
reforms. 

In 1712 the government announced that the head ax 
would no longer be levied on people born tliereiftcr. The 
decree scipul.itcd that tlie number of adults counted for the 
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year tyi i would pro/ide the basis for the head tax. and chat 
any increase in the population would not be taken into 
account. The amount of the head tax was thus fixed 
pemianenily. This policy was signific.int in the Itistory of 
China's taxation and corvee system, and at the same time 
had the positive effca ofincreasing die population and thus 
the labour supply. The fixation of the head tax provided the 
basis fora later policy in which the amount of he.td tax paid 
corresponded to the amount of land owned. In 1724, the 
tax and corvee system was further reformed: the sum of 
money fi.xed for the head tax in 1712 would based on die 
amount of land, and would be collected at the same time as 
the land-tax. Both types of taxes were to be paid together 
by iandownenv. 

Under the reign of Kangxi. prior to the impleincnt.itian 
of the policy ofa combined land-tax and head tax, the annual 
receipts ofthe Qing goverranent were: 6,340.000 d<iii of rice, 
wheat and soybeans: 26.340.000 tael of silver in the way of 
saltcaxcsand head taxes and 2 million tael of silver m customs 
duties, for a tot.il of 31.100.000 tael of silver. In 1776, after 
dw head tax and land-ux were merged and the huo hao had 
becomepattnfihe State’s receipts, thegovernment’s receipts, 
including head tax, land-ux. salt tax. customs duties and Im' 
/ideamounted to 45,550,000 tael ofsilver. In addition to this, 
gifts, which were another source of government receipts, 
amounted to around 3 million tael annually. 

The nuin goveriuiient expenditures under the Ming and 
the Qing were the salaries of civil servants and mili(ar>' 
penonnel. 

Thus, for example, in the year 1766 die total govermnenc 
expenditures amounted co33,090,oootaclsofsilvet. of which 
23,290.000 taels, Or more than two-thirds, were spent on 
the salaries of the miliury and civil ser\-ice. Yet in that year 
the balance was favourable, with a surplus oft 5 million tael. 
Such a large surplus reflected the social and economic 
prosperity ofthe middle of Qianlong's reign. 

The Ming government was heavily burdened by the 
privileges accorded to the Imperial family and by enormous 
military e-xpenditures In the eariy Ming dynasty, a prince 
received 50,000 dan of rice and a large amount in stnngs of 
cash, plus various types of silk cloth, grass cloth, fine salt and 
fodder. A princess receiwd an astonishing allowance. A 
prince's son received almost as much as a princess. These 
allowances were reduced for a certain period, but from the 
middle ofthe Ming dynasty onwards, the Imperial Family 
grew so Urge that the expenditures for their allowances 
became tremendous. For example. Prince Jin of Shanxi was 
singje when he was granted his title, and received an annual 
allowance of 10.000 dan of rice. Later, his children and 
grandchildren multiplied so fast that soon 2.85t people, 
ranging in rank from Prince ofthe Second Rank (the pniice's 
son) to Lieutenant, were receiving allowances amounting to 
870,000 dan of rice - 80 times the original amount. The 
fitmily of Prince Zhou of Kaifcng (Herun), whose title was 
granted in the eady Ming dynasty, had grown by the middle 
of the Ming dynasty to comprise 37 Princes of the Second 
Ratjk. 2i2/H^H(igenerals, 244yr«3f^M<’generals and countless 
persons with ranks under that of Lieutenant. Mandarins' 
salaries, ranging from i.ooo dan of rice for a mandarin ofthe 
First Principal Rank to 75 dan of rice for a mandarin 
of the Ninth Rank, also added up to an enonnoiis figure. 
Near the end of the Ming, military spending became very 
substantial. Numerous wars and conflicts put a serious strain 
on finances. As a result, bnd-eaxes were constantly raised in 
order to pay various military expenses. The additional taxes 


were called: boo xiaiig (additional expenses for the war in 
Liaodong against the Latter Jin), jiao xiang (military 
e.xpenditures for the war against the peasant army of Li 
Zicheng and Zhang Xianzhong) and 2/111 xiang. These three 
types of expenditures required 20 million tael in addirional 
faxes. Wei Yinzhou, the Imperial Censor, said: 'The increase 
in iiiilitary spending resulted in the spread of a hannful 
influence throughout the country and in deepening the 
people'sdiscontent' In the end. theMingdynasry fell. Before 
the advent ofthe Qing dynasty, the government announced 
that these three additional taxes would be abolished. In reality, 
however, they conrinued to exist under other names, for 
example, the liao xiang was replaced by the jiu li yin (nine 
dimes of silver surcharge). 

The army 

The army was an iinponant clement of the State's 
power. The MingandQinganniesdifTeredquitesignificandy 
III temis of size. 

Under the Ming, a luiiona] defence code was imple¬ 
mented. IVfi (major garrison) and sue (other garrisons) were 
esublishcd everywhere, from the capital to the remotest 
districts. The highest military authority of each province was 
the Regional Headquarten (Dii zhiliui s/ifn). At the beginning 
ofthe Ming, the army ctmiprised i ,600,000 oIEcersand men. 
In 1501, according to Li Mcngyang, the Vice Minister of 
Finance, the army numbered 2,700,000 officers and men. 
Military personnel under the Ming had a separate civil register. 
The soldier's status was hereditaty, and everyone in the 
niiliuiy was under the authority of the Da dudu fa (Chief 
Military Command). 

At first, all nri, suo and Dm zhibui sliisi were under the 
authority of the central govememnt’s Da dudu/u. Later, the 
Del dudii fu was abandoned and replaced by five Dudu fn 
(Military Commands; centre, left, right, forward and rear). 
They were commanded by left and right Dndii. who 
administered the iirr, suo and Dm zhibui si of the capital and 
the whole country. However, the Dndii did not command 
the army - only the emperor had this power. In the event 
of war, the emperor gave the order to the generals to go to 
the front with iin' and suo troops. When the war was over, 
the generals handed over their seals and their authority to 
command the aniiy. and the soldiers returned to their 
garrisons. TheMinbtr>*ofWarwas responsible for appointing, 
removing, promoting and transferring officers, and was in 
charge of training troops. However, only the emperor had 
the power to comnund the amiy. 

Thc Qing anny was made up of the Eight Banners and 
the laying (Green Battalions), plus soldiers from national 
minority tribes in frontier regions. The Eight Banners made 
up the core of the Qing army. The Eight Manchii Banners, 
tlie Eight Mongol Banners - which were the two largest 
corps - and the Eight Han Banners accounted for 200.000 
men. The Eiglit Banners were divided into two sections. 
One section guarded the capiul and the Imperial Palace, and 
the other section was distributed throughout major garrison 
towns. 

Each of the three Eight Banner corps had a Diitong 
(commander) and two deputies Duloiig. At the central level, 
there were twenty-four Baqi Dutong yamen (Bureau of 
commanders ofthe Eight Banners) whoadministered military 
affairs and affairs ofthe Eight Banners and commanded the 
troops in rimes of war. 
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The Eight Djnnen operated niaiiUy as cavalry troops. A 
cavalry batallion (called .viVni qi yii'g or miijia) consisted of 
forty Han soldiers, twenty Manchu soldiers and twenty 
Mongol soldiers, headed by a These batallions formed 

an armed force of more than 2.800 soldien. The Han banners 
also had an artillery division. 

Generals were appointed to strategic areas where Eight 
Banners garrison troops were stationed. There were generals 
tn jiangiiing. Ftizhou. Hangzhou, jizhou, Niiigxia, Chengdu, 
Guangzhou .and Fcngtbn. Together, they had 55,000 soldiers 
under their coiiuiiand. In the frontier regions such as Jilin, 
Heilongjiang, Yili and Kebudiio. the highest military 
authorities were also gener.tls. 

The Qing also had a standing anny of e.'ctiusively Han 
laying, totalling 600.000 men. 

This anny lud been created from the divisions of the Ming 
aniiy. Its organic strticturc was difTcrcni from that of the 
Eight Banner forces, being divided into three sections: one 
for the capital, one for the administrative provinces and one 
for the frtnitier regions. 

Under the Qitig, the capital was guarded exclusively by 
the Eight Danners - never by the Under the Qing, 

however, a capital patrol force was formed on the basis of 
the Ming policing system, and this force was manned by five 
divisions of liipng led by the commander of the capital 
garrisons. Thb patrol force consisted of 10.000 men. 

In the rest of the country, in each or every two or three 
provinces, militaiy zones were established and manned by 
laying under the command of the Governor General or the 
Governor. In each province, the military chief was the Tidii. 
As general of the military- zone, he commanded several zlieii 
(divisions), each of which were led by a Zingbiit^iian. The 
Tliia ajid the were under the command of the 

Governor General or the Governor. Governors and 
Governors General did not directly command the armies - 
they were controlled by the 77 rf« and the Zuighiiiggt 4 aii. 
There was thus a system of checks and balances between the 
civil mandarins and the military offieen, which prevented 
one from being excessively dominated by the other and thus 
unable to command. Under the Ming, the standing army 
consisted of i.joo.ooo soldiers. Under the Qing. the Eight 
Banner corps plus the luying totalled only 800,000. 

Local administration 

Under the Ming and the Qing. local administration was on 
four levels; s/ten^ (province), (circuit). fit (prefecture) and 
xian (county). In some regions, the administrative system 
was based on the zhou. itself divided into two levek; zliili 
i/ii'ii or'directly administered' ^/nm-smallcr than a prefecture 
but larger than a county - and shiizliou - the equivalent of 
a count>-. The county level of administration was curreudy 
referred to as zhoiixiaii. 

Following a major reform, the provincial administrative 
system under the Ming comprised three si (bureaux): one in 
charge of taxes, one in charge of justice and one in charge 
of military affairs. The three bureaux had equal power, and 
each reported directly to the central government rather than 
to a provincial chief. Starting in the middle of the Ming 
dynasty, the government sent senior civil servants 10 deal 
with the heavy military workload. They went by the title 
of ZnigJu (governor general) if they were in charge of several 
provinces and Xunfu (local governor) in one province and 
were in charge of co-ordinating military affairs and supply. 


These governors were given authonty over the three bureaux 
- at fint as a temporary measure. The two titles eventually 
became institutionalized within the hierarchy and the 
governors became provincial chiefi. However, according to 
the laws on local administration, provincial affairs were still 
managed by the tliree bureaux. 

After the Qing government had institutionalized the two 
titles, the Zmgtiii became the chief administrator of several 
provinces and the Xutijii the chief of one province. Both had 
the status of territorial governors, with the Z'ngdu holding 
the rank of Minister of War and the Second that of Vice 
Minister of War. They were thus in a posidon to conuiund 
the Inyi'ig of the province. Each also had his own troops, 
known as diibiiu (Govenior General’s Coiiunand) and-vunfiiiiti 
(Governor’s Conim.ind) respectively. They had authority 
over the civil administration and taxation bureaux as well as 
over the justice bureau. There were also governor generals 
assigned to specific major projects, for example, a governor 
general in charge of the canal and a governor general in 
charge of the river transport of ^ains. 

Under the province came the prefecture, and under it the 
counties. Under district level, there were various struemres 
and bodies such as the xiang (township), the bao, (Security 
Group), the fang (Precinct), and so on. 

Conflicts between the goveromeni and the 
population 

After the fifteenth century, conficts between the population 
and the Ming government radically increased, because the 
number of government officials grew from 20.000 at the 
beginning of the Ming to more than 100,000 under the reign 
ofChciighua (1465-88). The amount spent on civil servants' 
salaries increased severalfold, and the civil sersnee became 
increasingly corrupt and wasteful. The misappropriation of 
military supplies and the embezzlement of money intended 
for military salaries were frequent occurrences Military 
expenditures grew so huge that they greatly exceeded State 
receipts. According to the Finance Minister’s report, in 1553. 
the deficit reached more than 3 million tael. The government 
therefore decided to raise taxes, and the bureaucrats took 
advant^e of this to fill their own pockets once more. This 
situation caused pec^le to rebel. In 1627. the famous peasant 
war led by Li Zieheng and Zhang Xianzhong was waged. 
Their army attacked and occupied Beijing in 1644. ITiis was 
the end of the Ming dynasty. The Qing army in the north¬ 
east crossed the Slianhaiguan pass andconqueted Li Zicheng’s 
peasant army. The Qing dynasty was thus established. 

The people were openly oj^osed to the Qing government. 

Under the reign of Kangxi, a new means of entering the 
top ranks of the bureaucracy, involving contribunons or 
donations, was introduced. All sorts of people could buy 
their way into the mandarin rank. This was looked on a.s a 
sort of investment. Corruption and extortion were the 
methods used to make good on this investment. During the 
reign of Qianlong. corruption among civil servants was so 
serious that in certain provinces they fonned groups and 
embezzled fantastic sums. The year 1777 was marked by the 
Wang Danwang affair. Wang Danwang was a buzhaig sbi 
(Provincial Administration Commissioner) in Gansu 
province. He embezzled more than a million uel. Twenty- 
two other civil servants were involved in the affair - each 
had embezzled sums in excess of 22,000 tael. All were 
condemned to death. Under the reign of Qianlong, several 
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dozen governon znd dcp^rtmcnc hcjd$ were ^enccnccd to 
death on corruption charges. A renowned Qing scholar, 
Hong Liangji, knew a great deal about ofGcial comipdon. 
He said that the county- chiefs openly stated: If I double or 
tnple taxes, it is to cover the expenses of my departments. 
My superior takes half, and I take the other half Because 
the civil service was corrupt front cop to bottom, county 
chiefs were nut afraid to conuiiii any evil they wanted, 
knowing that the governors and the department hcails would 
support them, ami that they in turn would be covered by 
their superiors: the central government. The da .vkcs/ii 1 Ic 
Shen, a favourite of emperor Qianlong. was the biggest 
embezzler of the era. Yao Y iiaiizhi, a Qing scholar, explained: 
Governors did everything they could to fonu lies with 
intluencial men in order to gain their protection. Their 
obsequious attitude to He Shen was an example of this. This 
may have been why the people sutTcred. The courts also 
swindled people: once a common man walked through the 
door of the courthouse. he wouKl soon be squeezed of liis 
last copper. There was a saying among the people that: 
'Whoever goes to court after being nibbed will be robbed 
again.’ 

These greedy, corrupt civil scr\-ants grew rich from the 
sweat of the people. The great embezzler Zheng Yiiantao, 
a department head from Hunan, employed two theatre 
troupes in his home, so that (hey could perform for him day 
and night. Wu He, the Governor General of Shaanxi and 
Gansu, did nothing but dnnk and dance with his bewitching 
concubines. When he was brought to trial, he was tried along 
with prosiicutcs, much to the amusement of the public. 
Popular uprisings began to occur everywhere, and secret 
societies and religious sects Qourished. In 1796, the White 
Lotus Society organized a very Urge popul.ir uprising in 
Sichuan and Shaanxi, which called itself a ‘popular uprising 
against the threat of the mandarins’. This uprising, which 
shook the emperor Jiaqing himself, went on for several years 
and was finally suppressed by the Qing anny, which 
c.xperienced considerable casualties. Among the dead were 
some twenty first and second rank commanders and more 
than 400 (Hher officer'. The cost to the army was 200 million 
tael, or the equivalent offivc years’ worth ofSiale receipts. 
The government’s finances were already in crisis, and this 
upnsuig nurked the point ofno return for the Qing dynasty. 

Comparison of the political principles of the Ming 
and Qing governments 

The Ming and Qing govctmiieiKs had ccruin similarities 
and cenain differences with regard to their broad inienui 
and foreign policies. 

Both governed the country on the basis of Confiician 
moral and political theories. Kangxi emphasized the 
philosophy of principles, and was called ‘the emperor of 
priiKipIcs'. To ensure that the thuuglit .ind actions of the 
mandarins and the people complied with these nonns. both 
dynasties ‘repressed subversive writings where ailtu r.ilpohcy 
was concerned.’ There were many instances of people being 
put on trial on such grounds. Repression was most severe 
during the early Ming and under the reigns of Kangxi. 
Yongzheng and Qianlongofthe Qing dynasty, and was most 
severe of all under Qianlong. Once the tn.1l began, not only 
the author and his fainJy, but everyone involved in the book 
from prefacing it to printing it, and even anyone to whom 
It gave credit was subject to legal action. The accused, no 


nutter where they were, were arrested and punished lor 
serious crimes. The accused and his accomplices were 
executed by having their limbs cut off. Their grandfathers. 
Cithers, sons, grandsons, brothers, uncles and nephews over 
16 were executed - even if they were sick or disabled. Their 
mothers, daughters, wives and concubines, as well as their 
sons' wives and concubines and boys under i j. became slaves 
to illustrious fasmlies. The offending books were destroyed. 
This cruel repression toully prevented people from expressing 
their thoughts. GongZizhen, a renowned Qing scholar, said; 
'The result of this repression of subversive wrtings was tlut 
ten thousand horses stood mute' (an expression denoting 
apathy). In the cultural sphere, the Qing governments 
compiled and catalogued a great number ofbooks in the 
fonii of'publications of the emperor’. Ancient books such 
as .Situ ijtianshu (Complete Library in Four Sections) were 
preserved and catalogued. However, at the same dme, they 
destroyed large miinbers ofbooks which did not confomi 
to the policies of the ruling class. 

The Qing dynasty- was founded by the Manchus, who 
practised a policy of granting privileges to Manchus to the 
detriment of the Han Chinese. The Ming dynasty, founded 
by Han Chinese, considered the Manchu.s in the north-cast 
ofihecountry'eastern barbarians’. The Mongols in the north 
were called ‘western batbanaii'’. The two dynasties differed 
greatly in terms of their policies towards the Mongols. 

All along the Great Wall, at Liaodong. Jizhou, Xiianfii. 
Datong, Yansiii, Ningxia, Guyuan and Gaiisu, the Ming 
installed large numbers of armed troops commanded by 
generals, to fight off any incursions by Mongols or Manchus. 
All of this changed uiider the Qing- In that tlic Qing had 
had the aid of the Mongol forces in combating the Ming 
army, the two nationalities had very close relations. The 
Qing’spolicy towards the .Mongols was basedon pacification. 
This was achieved through imcmiarriage. the award of titles, 
favours, contedcracion, and $0 on. as weU as through the 
s>-stcm of leagues and baimcrs. The government was able to 
gain the Mongols’ support in this way. The emperor Kangxi 
said; Infonner times, Slii Huangdi of the Qm (221-207 i*C) 
built the Great Wall for the defence of the country-. All I 
have to do is grant a few favours to the Mongols - this is 
more effective than the Great Wail.’ Qianlong described 
his gcvemiiieiit's principles on minorities as follows: ‘To 
govern a tribal population, one must use privilege and 
dissuasion, and make them feel my authority. This is the best 
method.’ When dealing with the Mongol and Tibetan 
minontics, the govcrnmeiu respected their customs, 
encouraging Tibetan Buddhism and endeavouring to gain 
the trust of the highest ranks of the clergy in order to get 
the local popubtioii to subimt to theit rule. Qianlong said; 
Rebgion and religious submission fonii a natural defence.’ 
The Qiiig’s policy on nunorities was much more intelligent, 
and thus mote cffcttivc. than that practised by the Ming. 

In iis relations with other countries, the Qing government 
applied a dosed door policy- - fint because China was an 
autarchy, hut there were also deeper political reasons. The 
Maiidui rulers were afraid that if foreigners were allowed 
to come into conuct with the Chinese, they would support 
tlKin in their opposition to Manchu doiiiination. They felt 
ilut the population was already resdess enough, and if foreign 
Ir.idcrs came in. there would definitely be inadents.’ They 
thus preached 'prevention against foreigners' and ’separation 
bet\s-een Chinese and foreigners’. In Guangzhou and in 
other trading ports, very detailed and complex regulations 
were established, iiKluding the ‘Five Precautions Against 
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Foreigners’. 'Regiibtions for Trading with Foreign 
Countries’ and 'Rcgiiintions for Protection against 
Foreigners'. All ofthesc regulations were aimed at minimizing 
contact between Chinese and foreigners. Those who went 
abroad to do business were also subject to strict rules. The 
Qiiig govemiiieiit held itself to be a celestial dyn.isty, and 
the rest of the planet to be ii'iii yi (foreign barbarians). They 
believed that foreigners who came to China should submit 
to the celestial dynasty. In 1793. ^ British dclcgaiioii headed 
by Lord Macartney visited China. In hb letter to the King 
which he handed to the delegation. Qianlong wrote: 'The 
celestial dynasty has a great wealth of goods; it does not need 
foreign ntcrchandise and so does not need trade.' I his was 
a refusal to Britain’s request that Chiiu open its doors to 
trade. 

This closed door policy limited China's dealings with 
other countries, so that China remained ignorant of the 
development of the world outside. The severe repression of 
subversive writings killed all thought. There was room only 
for the GreatQing. The Qing clung to its habits, as the Qing 
philosopher Wei Yuan explained: ‘A dynasty established for 
200 years does not know its direction, and knows even less 
where it will end up.' China’s toul ignorance of the outside 
world was sorely one ofthe reasons for its undcrdevcloprnent. 

SCIENCE AND CULTURE 

The scholar class, social and intellectual trends 

In ancient China, scholars (this refers to intellectiuls with 
certain qualifications and social status) occupied quite an 
important position. Their customs, thought and behaviour 
exerted a vital influence on the other social classes. 

Throughout this 300 year period, scholars were trained 
and educated in accordance with the following system 

The central auihuriaes created the Imperial College in 
Beijing, which was also tailed ihc 'National School', the 
'Higher School’ or Biyi'iig flit- ‘Circular Moat’). The last of 
these names originated from the fact that at the Imperial 
College, on the rectangular platform, a round pavilion was 
built. This pavilion was surrounded by a pond, and it was 
here that the instructors held their lectures; thence the name 
Biyon^. An inspection by the emperor was referred to as tin 
(coming to [Bi| yong). This was the occasion for a grand 
ceremony, attended by the descendants of sages. jiWn'.jHrrii. 
gi'iigslieitg and jiaiislieng (graduates of different ranks: 
metropolitan, provincial and local), the students and teachers 
of the Imperial College and ofBeijing's other official schools. 
The assistant director of the Imperial College surted by 
delivenng a lecture on the Confucian classics. The emperor 
then made a speech, which was called (Emperor's 

Speech). The yn/nn was printed by the Imperial College and 
distributed to the teachers and stu^iits of all ofthe provincial 
schools. The duties of the functionaries of the Imperial 
College also included offering a sacrifice to Confucius on 
the first of each month ofthe lunar calendar. 

As the highest level in the land, the Impenal College 
recruited its students from the children of noblemen and 
government servants, and from the best candidates presented 
by local schools. The students of this College could take the 
official c.xaminatioiis to qualify a juunorjinshi. or to become 
iiundarins. 

Outside the capiul, provincial, prefcciural and county 
schools were established. Entry was on a competitive basis. 


and those admitted were known as slKiigyiiiin. The number 
of flii’iii’yM.iii varied from one school to the next, from a 
handful to several dozen. The shaigyMn were categorized 
according to theit scores, and the various categories received 
differem treatment. 

Those who were not admitted to local schools and who 
did not qualify as shfiigyiiiiii were called rulotig or hxi^s/ifiy, 
whatever their age (Wi/^ * child). The toiigslieng continued 
their studies at sIkxuc (schools established in (he cantons) or 
at zoiigMir (schoob founded by important families). Some 
poor scholars foumlcd private scho^as a means of making 
a living. 'I hese schoob were called sishu. 

The shuyuan (academies), schools where Confucian 
scholars carried out research or pursued flirther studies, also 
had a teaching vocation, and complemented the otherschoob. 

By this lime, learning had become very widespread. Many 
reading primers were printed and distributed. These included 
.‘iamijiiigi^e Confiician'Three Character Classic’, a primer 
made up of lines consbting of three characters), Nuer jitig 
(the Women’s Oassic) and Rii ;ia xiiig (the One Hundred 
Family Names). This was made possible by the progress of 
printing technology. In the fourteenth century, moveable 
copper type was brought to China from Korea. In the 
ei^teenth century, moveable wooden type was invented in 
China, resulting in more efficient, higher quality printing. 
From the sixteenth century to the beginning of the ninth 
century, books were sold all over China, in the countryside 
as well as in the cities. Books sold included works on medicine 
and pharmacy, novels, books on fortune-telling and 
geoimncy.aswellascoUcciicMisofpocmsandrcadingpriincrs. 

Dunng this period, the schools were closely involved in 
the official examinations by which the govenuiient selected 
its civil servants and counsellors. There were dvo types of 
official examinations; cliatig kc (ordinary section) and le ke 
(special section). The fomier took place every three years, 
and were also called zfMifirr (normal section) (sec Plate 119)- 

Under the Ming and the Qing, the iirii (an eight 
component literary style) was imposed in official 
examinations. E.xaniination questions were taken from the 
Four Books of the Confucian school (Si rim) and the Five 
Classics (IV'iijiiijj). The Si shu were: Lwiyu (The Analects of 
Confucius), Mengzi (The W'orks of Mencius). D.ixnr (The 
Great Learning) and Z/ii»n?)'(vit’(TTic Invariable Centre). The 
Five Classics were; Sliijiitg (Book of Songs), yjiou (abo 
called Yiji'ig, the Book of Changes), Sli.uigilui (or Sliujiug, 
the Book of Documents), ChiiiiqiH (Spring and Autumn 
Annals) and IJji (Book of Rites). The candidates' essays were 
to be based on the interpretations ofSong dynasty Confucian 
scholars and written in accordance with a fixed framework 
and development procedure. In this way, the scholars 
dissertations were severely restricted. 

Te ke. the second type of official examination, was not 
held at fixed intervals, but when the emperor decreed. These 
examinations were thus known as £1; ke (Examinations of 
Grace). Under the Ming, only the ^^iij! ke existed: the F.11 
ke were cstabibhed under the Qing- 

Between 1500 and 1800. scientific and soci.il trends were 
characterized by three periods: in the sixteenth century, the 
XiM.TUf (School of the Mind), represented by Wang Shoiireii 
(1472-1528); the radical political and social ideas of the 
seventeenth century, represented by Gu Yanwu (1613-82). 
Huang Zongxi (1610-95) and Wang Rizhi (1619-92); the 
Kam or ‘Philological’ school of the eighteenth century 
represented by Hui Dong (1697-1758) and Dai Zhen 

(1723-77). 
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Wang Shourcn was from Yiiyao, in Zhejiang. He was also 
known as Wang Yaiiginitig. He was appointed governor of 
Tinggan. then Minister of War in Nanjing. He was the most 
influential philosopher of the middle and late Mingd>'nasty. 
He led scholarly circles in Guizhou, Jiangxi and Zhejiang. 
His pupils anthologized his writings and speeches in the 
Ci'tnplfle IK’db ofU’Mg H'riuhcug (Wencheng, ‘Cultured 
and Perfect', being his posthumous honorific name). The 
essence of Wang Yangtiuiig’s philosophy can be summed 
up as follows: "The heart (or .viii 'mind'} means reason, and 
induces awareness.' Wang Yangining believed tliat the mind 
- nun's inner movement - was the original source of the 
univcrc: 'where tliought exists, so do beings’. From there, 
he went on to present his philosophical theme: 'There is no 
being, and no reason, ap.irt front the mind.' According to 
him. the 'reason' of objective things existed only in the minds 
of people. To uiidcrst-md the re.tsons of the mind, it was 
necesury to induce awareness ; natural reason is awareness'. 
But reason was in opposition to human desires, and was 
'disturbed' by niatenal wants. He stressed therefore that 
human desires would h.ive to go', so that natural reason 
would remain'. He gavea ncwcxplanation to the Conflician 
pnncipleof^r iik zIh shi. usually interpreted as ‘to investigate 
^e) things and to advance one’s knowlcc^c'. According to 
him.^c meant ‘to correct’. ‘Cc means to correa; to correct 
that which is incorrect, which means renouncing evil, and 
retuniingio that which is correct, which is doing good.' He 
called upon people to renounce evil and wiliin^y to do 
good. He said chat all anyone had to do to become a sage 
was to 'have a pure iiiiiid, like natural reason, and to abandon 
completely one's personal desires.' 

After establishing its own s>'stem. Wang’s Xiiixuc school 
rose rapidly. But in the middle and late sixteenth century, 
his disciples began to differ on the explanation of ihiHang 
sill (Provoking Awareness), and the A'iii.vkc school split into 
several schools. The most important one was the Qiiigzlum 
school, represented by Wang Gen. This school developed 
Wang Yangining's doctrine that ‘Every man is capable of 
becotiungasagc'muchfunhcr. It held that the sage’sdoarine 
was. for the people, food wlicn they were hungry and warm 
clothing when they were cold. Thus, awareness was a moral 
conception which could be understood and known without 
having to think about it and witliout h.iving to learn it. 
DifferciKCs in this awareness were the subject of heterodox 
doctrines. The mystenous nature ascribed to awareness by- 
Wang Yangniing disappeared. .Some radical scholars of this 
newschool proposed the ‘theory oftbe rationality ofmaterial 
desiies’. According to this theory it was impossiMc for nun 
to be without desire. It openly contradicted the traditioii.il 
philosophy the repression of desire. With the development 
of this new doctrine, the heterodox thinker Li Zhi 
(1527-1602) emerged. His ideas were characterized by a 
rejection of tradition and the teaching of ntuals. 

In the seventeenth century. Chinese thought took a great 
step forward. The peasant revolts and die arrival of the Qing 
banners in the central plain dealt a heavy blow to the Ming 
mandarins. People thought long and hard about the causes 
of the fall of the State and the loss of power. From this deep 
reflection was boni a new constructive theory. Its main 
characteristics were as folloss-s: 

(a) It was severely critical of the dominant traditional 
philosophy. Scholars felt that the neo-Confucian 
philosophy of the Song and Ming eras (in particular 
Wang's .Viii.vuc school) had many defects, which had 


brought on the weakening and then the decline of the 
Ming dynasty. Master Wang Fuzhi criticized it as a 
doctrine prejudicial to the State. Criticism was focused 
mainly on two points. First, the Ming scholars had not 
thoroughly studied the classic wnbngs of the preceding 
dynasties: ‘Instead of reading these books, they cast them 
aside and held forth without foundation'. Second, their 
empty words had the effect of making the real situation 
worse. They did not attempt to solve any real social 
problems Although this philosophy was in name the 
oflicial doctrine of the Qmg, in truth it occupied a much 
less important place than before, liaving been severely 
attacked and criticized by intellectuals at the beginning 
of the Qing dynasty. 

(b) The despotism of the traditional monarchic regime was 
called into question and criacized. Huang Zoiigxi, in his 
rcnovsitcd work Miiigyi daifang lu (Unsolved Questions 
of a Twilight Age), listed the acts of sdolcncc committed 
by high ranking government ofBcials, and criticized their 
attitude of considering the power of ilie State as their 
pcisonal prerogative, and their readiness to use their power 
to sabsfy their own fabulous desires. Naturally, the people 
looked on them as enemiesand called them c^-rancs. Huang 
Zongxi si^gcstcd measures that would limit inoiurchical 
power; increasing the power of the prime minister, and 
aUowing him to call upon sages to supplement the 
hereditary system of the emperors. He proposed that the 
mandarins of prefccTural and county schools should be 
empowered to inspect and correct local admimstrabon. 
He also called for replacing ‘the iinperial bws' established 
by theemperoraldne with'Sutelavvs'.andfor preventing 
the emperor from ‘governing according to his will' 
through lepslative means. Gu Yanw-u, another thinker 
of this period, also felt tliat 3 ‘govenuneiit by everyone' 
should be substituted for the 'govemmeiit by a single 
person’, and that the competences of the prefectures and 
counbes should be expanded so as to achieve balance 
between local power and the power of the emperor. 

(c) The deplo>inent of Him Yi Zlii Fang Lun (discussions 
about the relations betw een the Chinese and their foreign 
rulcn). At the start of the Qing dynasty, the arrival of 
the Qing banners in the interior of the country deeply 
shook the Han Chinese, who had always been proud of 
dieir‘middle kingdom'. The threat to 'change Cbna by 
rcsoning to things foreign’ spurred traditional nabonaUst 
idcolog>-. Gu Yanwu believed that a distinction should 
be drawn between ‘the State' and‘the Empire ofChina'. 
The State was the dynasty, which bore only a family 
name, and was synonymous with polincal power. The 
Empire of China, on the other hand, bdonged to all of 
the Chinese people and svas representative of their 
culture. ‘When a dynasty is lost, the Slate falls; when 
rites arc lost, culture disappears.’ 'Defending the state is 
the duty of the emperor and his ministers, and the 
mandarins are there to assist him. Defending the iiabon 
is the duty of all the people’ (see Pbte 120). 

(d) Materialist philosophy and the conception of applied 
research. The philosophers of this era were unable to 
propose a new philosophical scope. However, they did 
contribute new nutcnalisi explanations to existing realms. 
Wang Fuzhi was representanve ofthis tendency. According 
to him, the essence of the world was maicrid qi (air). Qi 
was a substance of all changing nuterial. He proposed the 
philosophical tlieory that ‘reason existed in qP, which was 
in opposiboii to the ideas of other philosophers. Accotdiiig 
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to the orthodox intcipreution of the Songniauctt Cheng 
Yi. Cheng Hao and Zhu Xi (the 'Cheng-Zhu school’), 
‘Reason existed before .ji.' According to its tjs-al, tlie ‘Iji 
IKiJijj’school, or‘School of the Mind’: ‘There is no being 
apart from the mind.' He believed that the world consisted 
only of nutter, that ‘there would be no reason without 
nutter’- He also believed that the movement of imtter 
was absolute, that remaining static was actually one of the 
forms of this movement, and that ‘the static state implied 
iitoveuient. and nwvenient does not exclude being static’. 
His conception of simple matenalism was in agreement 
with the ideas of change and devdopment. 

Having learned their lesson from the pretentious style of 
the empty words of the late Ming philosophers, the radical 
thiiiken insisted that the main objective of research and study 
wasapphcaiioninlife. Some thinkers even proposed concrete 
principles concerning national goverranent. Contrary to the 
tradidonsofpmilegcundcrwhich trade was treated as inferior 
to agriculture, Wang Zongyi and Tang Zhen considered 
crafts and conuncrcc as major occupations. Tlie only way 
to emerge from poverty was to increase produciionand boost 
trade. Other scholars proposed measures for the control of 
annexation and land distribution. 

In the eighteenth century, the Manchiis became incrc.asingly 
sinicized. Subversive writings were severely condemned, 
and the Qing dynasty experienced growing prosperity. It 
was in this context that textual criticism, characterized by 
comntentaries on ancient writings, emerged and devdoped 
rapidly. Some of the scholars of this new school, represented 
by Hui Dong and Dai Zhen, respected and 6rmly defended 
the books of the Han era (207 dc-ad 220). 

Hui Dong came from the Wuxian district ofjiangsu. He 
began his research with the study of ancient writings, 
intetprering ancient texts on the basis of pronunciation as 
the way ofknowiiig the original meaning of the chssics. Hui 
Dong and his disciples admired the classics written by the 
Han scholars, and recommended the study of these works. 
They accepted these writings completely, casting away 
nothing. This is why their doctrine, even though it 
recommends the promotion of Han teachings under the 
Qing.appeanjumblcd, disotganizedand bereft of any attempt 
to differentiate the true from the (alse, Because the most 
important members of this school were ftomjiangsu, it was 
also called the ‘Wu’ Current (‘Wu’ being an ancient name 
of the province Jiangsu). 

In addition to the Wu’ Current, there was the ‘Wan 
Ciirrent’, represented by Dai Zhen, who was a Qing dynasty 
scholar stiid^ng the Han dynasty. Compared to Hui Dong, 
Dai’s approach to research was more philosophical. He was 
against the Confucian doctrine of the Song era, which 
counselled that ‘human desires should depart, and natural 
reason should remain . He felt that human desires were 
natural, physical desires, and that it was impossible to make 
them disappear Guided by reason, desire could develop in 
accordance with certain laws. When desires were sausfied 
rationally, virtue and goodness would result. Dai Zhen and 
his disciples did not blindly accept Han Confucianism. Their 
research was full of originality, achieved success and resulted 
in a more thorough development of the study of the Han 
dynasty. Because most of its members were from Anhui, ^e 

schoolcainetobcknownasthe’WanCutrcnt (Wan being 
an ancient name of Anhui province). 

Thc ‘Wu‘ and ‘Wan Currents' did not oppose each ocher, 
but were both outstanding in textual criticism. The schobrs 


of both currents were each other's teachcR and fnends. If 
there were differences between them, it was that the ‘Wu’ 
Current was concerned mainly with the study of the Sliiwi,friin 
and the ZJii>u yt. whereas the ‘Wan’ Current emphasized 
philology- .Hid divination, and its scholars mainly studied the 
three classics de.aling with ceremonies: the V'l/i, the Zliouli 
and the fjjV. The ‘Wu’ Current urged a return to ancient 
times; only the Han was important. The 'Wan’ Current, on 
the other hand, stressed the importance of rigour and 
precision. Different though their styles of research were, 
both had a contribution to make. 


Cultural policy 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Ming 
governments were preoccupied by internal troubles and the 
threat offorcign invasion. Cultural policies were often those 
which had already been applied in previous eras, and showed 
little originality. After unifying the country and achieving a 
thriving social economy, the Qing wanted to renew its 
cultural policy. Under the government’s organization, books 
were written on a great scale. The best known were Cujin 
tusliii jiehotg (Compendium of Ancient and Contemporary' 
Books) and Sikit^mnis/iH (Complete Library in Four Sections) 
(sec Plate 121). 

Writing the Cujin tashu jidieng began under Kangxi and 
was completed under Yongzheng- This enormous work 
consisted of numerous sections, and was made up of many 
types of books. It featured cxtracu and abridgements of 
various types of books .ind dictionaries, arranged in order. 
Despite the great care taken, not every book was recorded 
in this encyclopedia. It was divided into six main sections 
and thirty-two categories. The encyclopedia consisted of 
10,000 chapters. 

The writing of the 5 ibii ijuanslm began in 1773 under 
Qianlor^, and was completed 15 years later in 1787 in the 
reign of the same emperor. In this complete bibliography, 
practically every important classical work was copied 
in full. These works were divided into four main categories 
- classics, history, philosophy and miscellaneous - and 
forty-four orders. Its 79.070 volumes conuined the 
reproduaions of 3,457 books. This was truly the most 
important compilation in the history of China. There arc 
seven original transcriptions and one copy, which are 
preserved in Beijing, Chengde, Shenyang and the south-east 
of the country. 

The development of thought and culture was most gready 
hindered by the condemnation ofsubversive writings. In the 
early Ming dynasty, such sanctions were rare, and were rarer 
still in the middle years of this dynasty. The Qing dynasty 
was very sensitive to the threat of popular revolt - especially 
by the Hati Chinese - and the government forcefully put 
down any words or aaions against the Qing. Unjustified 
accusations were very common. The condemnation of 
subversive writings was most severe under the reign of 
Qianlong. Most of the time, the problems arose from 
excessively literal interpretations or hearsay. The stem 

repression ofsubvcrsive writings terrorized intellectual circles. 

Many scholars decided to devote themselves entirely to 
classical books and the critical study of texts. As a result. 
Chinese culture was classified and systematized io an extent 
never achieved before, and a synthesis of sons was achieved 
However, new ideologies and new styles ofscholarship were 
slow in emerging. 
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Literature, art and bouk collecting 

During the Ming and Qing eras, the novel wjs the ntost 
successful fom» of literature. In the sixteenth century-, two 
famous noveb were written: XiyMji (Ttaveb to the Western 
Regions) and Jin pnig mci. The foniier was whcieii by Wu 
Chengen (1500-82). Taking a very well known folk tale - 
the story of the famous seventh century Buddhist pilgnni 
Xuanzang who goes to India to find the Buddhist scriptures 
-ashisstartingpoint, thcjuthorcreatedalughlyinuginative. 
polished piece ofwntmg. The novel became a iii.tsterpicce 
in the history oflicerature. The tlireedisi iples who.iccoinpany 
Tang (the master) on his journey became famili.ir ch.irai ters 
known to everyone. In reccHinting theirjoumey, which was 
tilled with everysort of trial, tlieauthorexpkiinedthc Buddhist 
doctrines. Their combats .ind stmggles reflect life. The author 
of Jnig ping nici c.tlled luinscif .\mi> .Wue Slicng of Lanling 
(Yi.xian district of Shandong). His true name remains 
unknown. wood block edition of this novel appeared 
before 160O. It isa lively, colourful account oftheexpetiences 
of the ambitions Xi Mem^ing. The novel mirrored Chinese 
society, in particular the tastes, lifestyle and behaviour ofeity 
dwellers. 

Short story collections appeared in the earls’ seventeenth 
century. These included The Three Tales’ (three 
collections of fictional tales); >'« slii ming j'.m (‘Clear words 
10 instruct the ss'Orld ). Jnig shi /<>»»(; yaii (‘Penetrating 
words to startle the world’) and Xing shi heng yaii 
(‘Lasting words to awaken the world ). Compiled by Tcng 
.■Vlenglong (1575-1646). they comprise 120 short 
stories. There were also the two ’/hi'; Chn kc pai ,m iiiigqi 
and Hr kc p.ii <111 (Both mean: Stones Proinpung the 
Reader to Strike the Table in Surprise'!, 'vrittco by 
Ling Mcngchu- Because these boc^s were lost, it is impossible 
to know how many volumes they comprised. The short 
stories of these five anthologies depicted the lives of 
cit)’ dwellers and the political situation of the Song and 
Ming eras. 

One of the renoss-ned literary creations of the late 
seventeenth century was Uamhaishiyi. ‘Faiwasy Tales ofthe 
Liao Studio’by Pu Songlmg (1640-1715). The style was akin 
to legend, and the author took real life.ts the basis for bizarre, 
grisly stories of demons and gods. Many of the tales feature 
complicated plots and lively images. It is a masterpiece, and 
also offers a social dimension (see Plates 122 and 123). 

In the eighteenth century, the most renowned classic 
Chinese novel. Honghn inctig (Dream of the Red Chamber, 
or Dreams of Red Mansions), appcaivd. Although we do 
not know the year in which its author, Cao Xue(|m. was 
bom, it IS thought that he lived roughly between 1715 and 
1763. The Cao family belonged to the Eight Qing Banners, 
and were bacyi (bondsmen) to the iinpenal family. For some 
tune, they had an illustrious repuucion. When Cao Xue<|in 
was very young, his family liecame involved m quarrels 
between different factions within the imperial family, and 
was attacked nuny times. Tilings then went downhill for 
the family. Hi>n^li>ii nmii,’ was written under condicioiu of 
deprivation and poverty. The mam thread of the story 
concerns the tragic love between Jia Baoyu, the son of a 
pnncc. and Ling Daiyu, a young lady from a noble family, 
It traces the itinerary of a great noble faiiuly, the Jia. from 
prospenty to decline. Soci j conditions, human feelings and 
the manners of the time were described posverfully and in 
great detail. This novel is therefore considered to be an 
encyclopedia of feudal Chinese society. Indeed, the story of 


Hoiighm meiig had a parallel vsith actual events: the fall of the 
Jia tainily was, in a way. a prophecy of the disastrous decline 
of the Qing, and die rebellious character of Ji.i B.io>’u had 
much 111 common with the thinking ofthe radical intellectuals 
of the time about life, society and politics, and with their 
feelings of indignation and moroscncss. 

It is geiicially thought that Cao Xueqin wrote only the 
first eighty chapters ofthe book and that the final forty chapters 
were written by another .author, Gao E. Total agreement has 
not been reached, however, especially with reprd to the 
exact number of diapten wricten b^- the other author. 

I'oetry also flourished in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Although the poetty of this period cannot be 
compared with that ofthe Tang and Song dynasties, it gready 
surpassed that of the Ming. 

Between tiie sl.steendi and mnteeiidi centuries, traditional 
Chinese operaclimbcd progressively towardsits peak During 
the Ming era, under the reign of Jiajing [1522-67), Wei 
l.iangfu ofKunshan created the opera. This ttewgenre 
of opera from the south used the tunes of northern opera. 
It enjoyed great popularity with themasses and quickly spread 
throughout the region. Under the reign of Waiili 
(l573-i6it»), Tang Xianzu (1550-1617) created the 
nusterpicce nfXninju opera, AW.ui //nij(Pavilion of Peonies), 
which recounted the tnals cxpcnenccd by a young couple 
seeking the freedom to nurry and live happily. 

The most celebrated traditional opera creauons of the 
Qing dynasty’were C/wir^j/icugrfirtK (Tlic Hall of Longevity), 
by Hong Sheng (1645-1704). and Tivlina sliaii (The Peach 
Blossom Fan) by Korjg Shangren (1648-1718). The fomier 
told the stor>’ ofthe Tang emperor Ming Huang’s (618-907} 
love for his concubine Yang Yuhuan, and depicted thcincense 
and complex social conflict m China before and after the 
rebellion of An Lushan (ad 755-63) (An Shi troubles). The 
latter, written by a 64th generation descendant of Confucius, 
was also a love story - this time between the scholar Hou 
Fengyu and a famous prostitute called Li Xiangjun. The 
opera depiaed the nse and fall of the ’Southern Ming’ (the 
exiled Mmg court that for nuny years resisted the Manchu 
invaders). The author’s ‘portrayal of the emotions of 
separation and reunion was the reflection ofthe prosperity- 
and decline ofthe countty-’. Audiences were deeply moved. 

During the Qing era. there were two ty’pes of tradiuon.il 
opera. At first, the Bcijingsiage was dominated by 
and Kiinqii opera. Later, local opera such as Qingqi.mg 
emerged. The ye.ir 1790 saw the arrival of Mui troupes, 
wliich generally used the Hrhiittiig melodies. These troops 
nioditied the Qingqhiig style, creating the Xipi style. The 
blending of these two styles resulted in Piliimng. from which 
emerged the fanunis Beijing opera. 

Over these 300 years, pictorial art continued to flourish. 
In the bte Ming dynasty', ’scholarly painting’ emerged as a 
common practice, led by DongQichang (1555-1636). These 
paintings were characterized by their graceful ink work and 
absence of grandeur. There were many schools of painting 
under the Qing. and nuny talented painten Most imitated 
ancient painters. Theniost oriednal painters were BadiiShanren 
of tile early Qing and the ‘Eight Eccentrics ofYangzhou' of 
the mid Qing. The real name of Benia Slianreii (c.i 662-1705), 
a descendant ofthe Ming impcnal farmly, was Zhu Da. After 
the &11 of the Ming, he renounced the world to become a 
Buddhbt monk. He later became a Daoist. His paintings of 
landscapes, flowers and birds demonstrate the use of many 
brash and ink techniques, but he never strictly confined 
himself to any one technique. His paintings have a bleak. 
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sad quality, and sonictiinrs reflect an ethereal aoiiosphere. 
The ‘Eight Bccentrii t' lived in Yangahou in the eighteenth 
century. Their iianies were Wang Shishcn, Huang Shen, 
Jing Long. Gao Xiang. Li Chan. 2 U)eng Xie, Li F.ingying 
and Luo Ping. All ofthein cithcrludunii.ippy official careers 
or had chosen to renounce their official careers and to 
withdraw from the work! Because they all spent a long time 
in Yangzhoii. their painting st>'lcs were quite >ijmbr. Inste.id 
of limiting theiii'clves to previously est.iblishcd practices, 
they sought original ideas. Their p.tiniiiigs were of flowers, 
birds, bamboo, orchids, people and landscapes. 

Engraving and the making of new year prints thrived 
under the Ming and the Qing. At the time, nwmy books 
were illustrated. New printing techniques rendered 
engravings more lively and more .••ttraciive. The iiuin places 
of manufacture of new year pritus were Taohu.i wu inSuzhou. 
Yangliuqing in Tianjing, Weixian in Shandong and 
Zhuxianzheii in Henan. New ye.it prints depicted a wide 
variety ofthemes. featured bright, bcauritiit colours and sold 
very well. For example, a single shop in Yangliuqing, called 
Dai Zhciiglian. printed a niillion new year prints a year at 
its peak. The fame of these prints greatly’ surpassed that of 
ordinary schobrly painting. 

Calligraphv was another aspect ofiiaditionil Chmcse.trt 
During the Ming era. calligraphers were more concerned 
with aesthetic effect than with originality. Two calligraphers, 
Xu Wei (t 521-93) and Huang Daozhou (i 585-1646). were 
the exceptions to this rule Xu Wet nuinly practised an open, 
spirited cursive style of calligraphy. Without .adhering to any 
rcady-niade foniuilas, he tried to give his work elegance and 
clunn. The calligraphv of Huang Daozhou. on the other 
hand, is forthright and natural, exuding power and grace. 

The Qing era was nurked by a reiuissance of calligraphy. 
Almost everyone, from the emperor to the mandanns. 
praensed calligraphy. Before the nineteenth century, the 
fashion was to praaise caUigraphy using models. People set 
about trying to iniitate the great calligraphers Wang Xizhi 
and Wang Xianzhi. The most successful calligraphers of the 
tune were Zheng Xie and Deng Shitu. Zheng Xic was one 
of the eight Yangzhou pamten. the so-called ‘eccentrics’. 
He brought together the four main styles of calligraphy: 
zlieiigsliii, kaifltti (the regular ‘model script'), rau.dm {the very 
cursive ‘grass script'). Iisliu {the ancient ‘clerk s script), and 
zliiunigshii (the archaic ‘seal script'). Usii^ the model script 
and clerk's script sty les as his foundation, heborrowed painting 
techniques and applied them to c.ilUgraphy. Me made sure 
that the tops and bottoms of the ideograms matched, that 
they were the right size and tliat the characters were properly 
spared and squarely positioned. As a result, his calligraphy 
featured a complete, rhythmic structure, with distinct 
principal and secondary parts. Zheng Shiru (i743~i8o5) 
excelled in the seal script style of calligraphy. In his practice 
of the seal script style, he borrowed tcclimqiies of the derk s 
script style. Conversely, he pracosed the clerk’s «ript style 
with techniques borrowed from seal script. Thus, his vigorous 
style of calligraphy featuretl square shaped chatjctcn and 
characters with curved strokes Zheng's energetic, open, 
majestic cursive and ‘grass' calligraphy were gready admired 
by his contemporaries. 

Much progress was made in Chinese cer.imic art between 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

From the sixteenth century to the ninteenth century, 
painted ceraiiucs were characterized by dense designs and 
moiifsand rich, sparkling colours like red, light green, yellow, 
brown and violet, with the emphasis on red. 


It should be noted that duni^; the reign of the Ming 
emperor Hor^hi (1488-1508). the workers ofjmgdezhen. 
a porcelain producing centre in Jiangxi, perfected firing 
techniques. Their speciality was yellow enamel work. The 
colour was a true yellow, and these workers achieved the 
most outstanding technical level in the history of yellow 
enamel work fired at low temperatures. Yellow was a special 
colour, used only for inscruinencs employed in sacrifices in 
the ancestral temple of the imperial family. The reign of the 
Qing emperor Kangxi saw the development of bine and 
bl.ack enamel work, which enhanced the pictorial effect of 
the p.iiiitcd motifs on porceLain objects. 

Chtnese scholars held reading in great respect, and the 
tradition of book collecting goes back a long way. Between 
1561 and 1566, the book collector Fan Qing (1506-85) built 
the Tianyige pavilion-library, which was surrounded by 
water to protect it frtnn fire. A typical example of a library 
ofold China, the top floor comprised six halls separated from 
one another by bookshelves. The lower floor h.id six 
indepeiulent rooms. Under the Qing. the emperor Qianlong 
decreed the construction of seven pavilion-libranes to house 
the Sikii quaiisim. All were built in accordance with the 
TiJiiyigi- model. The Thiiyige Lbrary contained 70.000 iiiati 
(chapters). jnclmUng local annals, reference works, poetry, 
essaysandlithographs Thanks to the very stria administration 
of the library, the luivi are in very good condition 400 yean 
later. The Qing collectors amassed rich libraries. That of 
Wang Xian (1721-71) consisted of65,ooojH<iii; that of Yuan 
.Mei of 40.000 /nan; that of Bi Yuan of more than 20.OO0 
iiian. Unfortunately, the Tianyige collection was one of the 
very few- which survived through the generations, owing to 
failure to take measures to preserve the books as well as to 
other reasons. 


Science and technology- 

Scienceandtechnology developed very slowly in China over 
this 300 year period. 

In the field of agronomy, the publication of Kong zhng 
i;niin.dni (Encycl<^>cdia of Agronomy) was one of the major 
events of the seventeenth century. The author, Xu Cuangqi 
(i 562-1633), wrote in great detail about fami instruments, 
pedology, hydraulics, seed selection, fruit tree grafting, 
silkwomi growing, and so on, and reproduced writings on 
.igronoiny from previous dynasties. In the early eighteenth 
century, under the Qing, Ciung qutifaig pn was published, 
an enormous work on botany comprising loo/iiair and dealing 
with grains, mulberry, hemp, fruit trees and vegetables. Each 

pbnt'sappcaranceandcharacteristicsandailtivation methods 

were explained. In 1742. the seventy-eight /imti Sluwhi 
loigkao. a thorough account of meteorology, peilology, 
sericulture, and so on, was written. All of the three above- 
mentioned works hatl a in.ijor influence on the development 
of Cliinese .igriciiltiire 

Some excellent books on traditional Chinese medicine 
were also published during this period. Li Shizheii (l 51 8 - 93 ) 
spent twenty-six years writing his phannacoiogical book 
BciiCiit’.c<tnt.'»iii (Categories of Medicinal Herbs). The aurhor 
siimmanzcd the icciiinulatcd experiences of lus prcckcesson. 
and presented more than 1,800 remedies in this book: 1.192 
using plants, 34O using aninul ptoilucts aixl 357 using miner.-d 
substances. He expiiinesl die metliods by which each remedy 
was made, what each one losiked anti smelled like. a.s well as 
the fonmila for each one. Even totlay. this work is held in great 
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esteem by the iiieiiical profession i ninety /uan 

work on clinical medicine, was written under the supervision 
of Wu Qian. Tliis work assembled the theories of the various 
eariierschools.m their edited and revised versions. The author 
systemaocallycxplaiiKd the inctliod of comparative diagnosis 
and ircatincnt for every branch of medicine. This 
comprehensive work, enriched with lUustrarions and rhyming 
fomiulas, is a major reference work for clinical methcine, 
During the same period, exteiuive collections and guides on 
medicine were published. These uicluikd the sao volume Yibii 
which was pan of the Gi(;Vrf»;ij/»n;iV/if»;^{ConipeiKiium 
of AiKient and Contemporary D<x»ks). The Yibu qiiaiilu was 
a compil.ition of some one hundred books on medicine, from 
the (Classic ol Iiiceni.-J Medicine) ofthe secund century 
DC to books published in the early Qing peiitxi. These were 
valuable reference books, rich in content and featuring 
systeinaticexplaiutionsufihe Jiagnosisandn'eaanentofdiscases 
of the v.irious branches of medicine. 

During this period, western achievements were introduced 
into Chinese astronomy. In 164^, the Qing government 
published the Sltixiaii li (Imperial Almanac), drawn up by 
the missioiury Johann Adam .Scliall von Uell. Its structure 
was that of the Cliiiiesc calendar, but its calculations were 
based on western geometry, and n introduced new concepts 
like latitude and loiiginide. time differences and atmospheric 
pressure. In the early period ofKangxi’s reign, this Almanac 
was withdrawn, but it was restored after a shore lime. 

Wang Xichan (i6a8—8a) was the most renowned 
astroiiomcrofihe Qing eta. In his monograph on astronomy, 
AVai'jn ATij/it.hc presented a new technique forthccalculation 
ofthe azimuth anji^e of the first and last contacts ofan eclipse. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, western 
mathematical science inspired renowned Chinese 
mathematicians such as Mci Wending and Ming Antu. Mei 
(1633-1721) carried out a thorough study of the principles 
of crigonometry. and proposed methods for calculaung the 
volumes of equivalent surfaces. With his book Ge yuan wild 
peja (Simplified Methodfor Calculating the Secant ofa Circle 
and the Number Pi), the Mongol mathematician Ming Amu 
(1692-1765) made a great contribution to research on 
trigonometry and the number Pi. 

Near the end ofKangxi’s reign, the Qing government 
supervised the wridiigof.S/ii«/;;iigj'Hi«i. This wasacompilation 
ofwestcm calculation methods introduced inioOiiiu between 
the end ofthe Ming and the beginning ofihe Qing periods. 

It also presented the quintessence of Chinese mathematics 
based on surviving writings. It was a sort of encyclopedia of 
the highest standard of Chinese imthematics ofthe era 

After the 1720$. a great number of ancient maihematicai 
monographs were discovered and catalogued by Chinese 
scientists. These included Haidmi manjing and Jiiisliaii^ 
siiaiiilui. As a result, lost mathematical theories and metluxls 
were rediscovered. 

After the seventeenth century, western geographical 
concepts were introduced to Chiiu. In 1708. the Qing 
government otganized a team ofEuropcan missionaries and 
Chinese scholars to conduct a national topographical survey 
Thcprojecitookteiiyeatstocomplete. In 1718,the 

quanluii in (Complete Overview ofthe Imperial Territory) 
was published. The map was drawn using trapezoidal 
projection, to ascalc of i; 1,400.000. This was the fiist detailed 
natioiial map drawn in China usiiigniodcniscicntificmethods 
and on the basis oflocal surveys, At the time, this map ranked 
number one in the world in tenns of precision. In 1760. the 
Qing Court revised this atbs, correcting a few errors 


concerning Tibet and adding the map of Xinjiang and the 
regions west of Lake Balkash The new map was called the 
Hiiaiigyn quanlH (Complete Atlas ofthe Imperial Territory), 
or the Qfjirftwj; iieifii yuiu (Qianlong Atbs of the Imperial 
Household Department), This map was more complete and 
more detailed than tliat of the emperor Kangxi. 

Progress was also achieved in manufacturing techniques. 
Ill the seventeenth century, the famous scientist Song 
Yingxiiig wrote Timigong kai uni. This book presented 
expeniiients in agricultural pcoduCQon, and emphasized small 
scale production techniques in sectors such as textiles, salt, 
copper and cast iron, coal mining and oil. It expbins in 
minute derail the production processaiid technical procedures 
used in all of these secton. from the raw niatenals to the 
finished product. It also includes many excellent illustrations. 

Architecturecontinued to develop, and the imperial parks 
were examples of the highest levels of architecture. The 
pabce ofYuanming yuan, extended in 1772. became a 
gigantic imperial park with an area of nearly 350 ha. Much 
of the area was occupied by lakes, with streams running 
between the large and small lakes On the shores of the lakes 
were man-made hills, pavilions and gazebos. Western style 
structures and fountains were designed and built under the 
miuioiiaries' supervision. The more than forty reconstituted 
structures were completely represenudveofancient Chinese 
pack and garden architecture In i860, during the Second 
Opium War, the Yuanming yuan palace was burned and 
destroyed by British and French allied troops. Construction 
began in 1703 of another imperial suiiuiict residence, the 
mouiiuin residence in Cheiigdc, nonh-east of Beijing, and 
went on for mote than eighty- years. The residence, which 
covered about 540 ha. featured reconstitutions of the natural 
geographical scenet)- of different regions ofthe country, as 
well as the plants characterizing each region from north to 
south. Mountain ranges were surrounded by lakes with 
rippling water. Around the residence, there were many 
magnificent temples whose architecture combined the styles 
of various Chinese naiioiubties and demonstrated the richness 
and variety of China's cehgious art. 

However, China was far behind Western Europe where 
technology was concerned. The west's post-renaissance 
scientific revolution had no counterpart 111 China. The 
industrial revolution which began in England in the 
eighteenth century nude it clear, from the point of view of 
industry, how far behind Chinese science was. Scientists 
today are still puzzled by the liisioncal causes of this slowness 
Those interested in trying co understand this question should 
consider the foUuwing points of view. 

First, the eiiiplusis in China has traditionally been on 
human rebrioiis, to the detriment of natural phenomena, 
intellecnials were interested only in relations between people, 
or between people and society. Their only concern was 
rarisfacioiy social and huiiuii order, and they totally neglected 
the lutural worid. 

Second, Confucianism was the only school of thought 
tolerated within the context of cultural authoritarianism 
which had existed since the Han dyiusry (207 isc-AD 220). 
Other schools were cast aside, which greatly limited the 
intellectual scope of the people. Under the Qing, subversive 
wriungs were severely suppressed, which further impeded 
freedom of thought. 

Third, traditional pragmatism hindered the development 
of scientific theories. China’s agriculture-based culture 
resulted hi a pragmatic attitude. People were only interested 
in lechmques which had some connection to their everyday 
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lives, that is architecture, food and farm tools. The pursuit 
of theories which were of no use to society and which did 
not forthcr the people’s efforts was considered superfluous 
and worthy only of disdain. Tliis explains the success of 
technology and the relative bek of theoretical research in 
ancient China. In tliis way, the potential for icchnologhal 
development was reduced. 

Finally, belief in the 'celestial dynasty’ stood in the way 
oftechnologic.i] exclunges with foreign countries, .ind slowed 
technological progress. The Chinese were deeply convinced 
oftheir own cultural superiority, and had no desire to obtain 
new knowledge. 

Obviously, ill the loincxt of the aiiiaikii econonuc system, 
new knowledge and technology were not essential for 
cs’cryday life. The way of life remained unch.ingcd for 
generations, and attitudes naturally became ultra-conservative. 
As a result, many new instruments and techniques were lost. 
In comparison svith the situation in the west, this was a stilling 
era for science. 


Religion and cultural exchange 

Over this 300-year period, religion in China tiiidcrsveiitfew 
changes, either in temu offonii or break-down. Buddlusm 
andDaoism remained the principal religions. In some coastal 
areas and in regions occupied by national ininontics. Islam 
and Catholicism were also practised. Under the Ming and 
the Qing. Buddhism rciiuincd divided into various schools. 
The major schools included Chan and Jingiu, as well as 7 laittai 
and (The 'intuitional’ Chan or Mcdiiation School 

(in the west generally known by its Japanese name ’Zen’), 
the devotional ‘Pure Land’ (Jingtii) school, as well as the oMst 
scholastic Tiantai and Huayen schools.) 

Tibeun Buddhism underwent a nujor upheaval in the 
flfteenth century, with the founding of the Y cUow Sect by 
Tsongkhapa. From the seventeenth century, this school 
enjoyedabsolute precedence in Tibet, and its intluencesprcad 
to Mongolia. It becamethese two regions’ common religion 
In the mid-seventeenth century, the Fifth Dalai Lanu was 
ver^- warmly received by the Qing government in Beijing. 
In 1653, the Qing government officially recognized the 
leading role played by Lamaisni in the Tibetan andMongolian 
regions. It was then that ‘Dalai Unu' became an official title, 
(n 1751. the Qing gos’crnmcnt decreed that the Dalai Lama 
and the central government representative should exercise 
local power jointly. In 1793 . the Qing government 
implemented the ‘golden vase lottery’ system: when the Dalai 
or the Panchen Lama died, all the outstanding children 
selected as candidates to become his reincarnation had their 
names and birth dates inscribed on ivo^ tiles. All the tiles 
were put into a golden vase sent specially by the central 
government for this purpose, and the successor was designated 
by a lottery conducted under the supervision of the central 
govemment representative. 

Daorim also flourished m the seventeenth century. The 
emperor Jiajing (lS2i-66) liimsclf was a practisii^ Daoist. 
Renowned Daoiscs were received at the Forbidden City to 
discuss affairs ofState. Politics and religion were very closely 
linked. 

The Ming dynasty was also a very productive penod tor 
Daoist writing. In 1445 and 1607 respectively, the first and 
second volumes of the Daacaiig (Daoist Canon) were 
published The Da,H<Big was a compilation of some i.joo 
Daoist works, and made a major contribution to the 


preservation and dissemination of Daoist senptures. At the 
same time. Daoist literature, instruction and novels in praise 
of Daoist magic, was ako widely disseminated. The number 
of practising Daoists increased significantly. 

Under the Qing, Daoiuii lost considerable status. Zhang 
Tianshi, the ‘Heavenly Master’, tlie hereditary Daoist leader 
of tlie Zticiijiyi school, was denied the right to be called by his 
title Zlioinii ([imiiortal). His rank was reduced from Second 
Principal R.mk to Fifth Rank. In 1739 . I>e- was forbiddai to 
preach. From then on, Daoisni continued to decline. 

Uiufcr the Ming and Qing. Buddhism and Daoism were 
very inipottant in the spiritual life of the Chinese people. 
There were temples and monasteries everywhere. Believers 
practised Bucklhisc and Daoist worship as a way of warding 
off disaslcT and in the hope that their families would be 
blessed woth good fortunc. 

Confucianism. Buddlusm and Daoism were the three 
schools of pliilosophical thought of ancient China. Their 
differences, as well as their influence on one another, 

contributed to the rkhiicssand con iplexiry of Chinese culture 

In the late Ming dynasty. Islam was introduced to China, 
with the Chinese translation of the Qur’an, the Islamic 
calendar, the Islaiiuc system and Islamic philosophy. 

In the late eighteenth century, fighting in Gansu between 
[sbniic and nco-Islamic factions was the source of serious 
social disturbances. 

In north-western Chiiu. the alms distributed by Muslims 
in accordance with Islamic law were appropriated by the 
Aliong who. instead of being elected as before, acquired their 
positions through heredity. This caused discontent among 
ordinary Muslims. In 1761. theMuslimMaMir^n, returned 
to China after a long sojourn in Cetitral Asia. He founded 
thenco-lsbmic school and refonned the old system. He had 
a massive following of Muslims, but was opposed by the 
/Hhxy of Didao (now Lintao) and Hezhou. The two sides 
engaged in amied clashes. The Qing govemment took the 
side of die Alioitg. Confronted with this situation, the nco- 
Islamiciscs organized armed revolts twice, in 1781 and in 
1784, both of which were suppressed by the Qing army. 
Although Ma Mingxing was killed, the influence of the 
Alwiig ill this region was finally weakened. 

Catholicism came to China by an overland route during 
the Yuan dynasty (1 zcXV-i 368). With the fall of the Mongol 
Empire and the nse of the Tujuc. a Turkic people of Central 
Asia, there was a 200-ycar interruption in the development 
of this religion In the sixteenth century, it was tcimroduccd 
to China, this time arriving by sea. 

The missionanes belonged to the Society ofjesus. In 1 580. 
the Italian missionary Michele Ruggieri arrived in 
Guangzhou. A year later, Matteo Ricci (la Madou) amved 
in Macao. Other missionaries amvedinChina bter, including 
the German Johann Adam Schall von Beil, the Belgian 
Ferdinand Verbiest, the luhan P. Julius Aleni, and so on 
During this period, all missionanes had Chinese names to 
Ciciliiaie dealings with the mandarins. Thus, Catholicism 

spreadinChina.Intlie i730s,therewerc some thirty CathoUc 

churches and around 300.000 baptized believers. Beijing had 
three Catholic churches and a Catholic school. 

For quite a long while, the Qmg governments adopted a 
relaiis-ely rcspcctfol attitude towards the iiussionaries, and 
allowed them to exercise their activities freely. The year after 
they came to Beijing, the Qing government made the 
missionaries’ calendar the ‘imperial almanac' and appointed 
Johann Adam SchaU von Bell as head of ihc Imperial 
Astronomical Bureau Dunng the reign of Kangxi. the 
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iiusstonjry Ferdinand Vcrbiesi was appoimcd head of the 
Imperia] AstronomicaJ Bureau. On liis reeoiiiincndacion, 
manyjcsuit missionaries came to Beijing and were appointed 
to various government posts. Some were even involved in 
the poLiticaJanddiplomaae activities ofthcQing government. 

During this period, the missionaries played a role in 
communication and cultural interchanges between East and 
West. They revealed the rapid developments of modern 
science to the Chinese. Thanks to them, certain fields of 
western science were introduced to China, including 
astronomy, mailieimtics, geography, physics, medicine and 
hydraulics. Renowned Chinese scientists who studied 
western science included Xu Giiangqi, Li Zhia.io. Yang 
Tingun. Wei Shaiigjic. Zhii Zongyam, Xu Keiichcu, and 
so on. Also dunng this period, missionaries were appointed 
to the Imperial court The^' incluikd I*. Thomas Pereira. 
Jean-Fran^ois GerbiUon, Joachim Bouvet, -indso on. They 
took pan in astronomy research .ind in the calculation of 
the .istronoinical calendar. They redesigned the Beijing 
ohsef\ator>, nwde new astronomical instrumeiHs. iniriviuced 
European renaissance arts and worked in the areas of music, 
p.iintitigaiid sculpture. Tliey taught the workers ofihe court 
workshops to make chiming clocks. Others taught the 
emperor Kang.xi maihemacics. astronomy and physics, and 
helped the Court to design the geograpliical imp of the 
country . They crossed various provinccsand carried out local 
survey’s in order to complete the Hiiaiixyii quanlaii in 
(Complete Overview of the Imperial Territory) and the 
Qiaiiloiig Allas the Imperial Mimc/h'W Depamneni. 

The missionaries also wrote extensively on science and 
religion. The comanporarv schobrXu Zongze has published 
a .SnmMMr)' of Burks iranslnied by llie Members of the Sooeiy of 
Jesus during iIk Ming and Qing, listing several hundreds of 
Chinese works published by the Jesuits and their Chinese 
coUaboratots. The missionaries also drafted many detailed 
reports for the Vatican on the situadoii in China and on 
Chinese culture and history. The Italian Martino Martini 
wrotea ten-chapter Hishvyif China, published m Amsterdam 
in 1659 along with the Seiu Atlas if China of which the notes 
alone were over 200 pages long 7 his work introduced Chinese 
culture, history and geography to Europe. Some missionaries 
introduced the west to Confucianism and Buddliism - which 
bad a positive elfea on European iiuellectuals. 

How ever, it should be noted that the scientific knowletlge 
introduced by the missionaries was mainly intended to serve 
religion. This knowlec^e was fragmentary-, and sometimes 
even obsolete in Europe- Moreover, certain missionaries 
took advantage of tlic trust of the Ming court ts) exercise 
illegal activities. For example, the Hnangyu tjnaiil.ui iii 
(CompleteOvcrviewofthe lmpen.1l Tctriiory) svas intended 
to be a secret nup - but shortly after it was completed it was 
seen in Fans. In the eighteenth century, during the Nercliiiisk 
negotiations between China and lmperi.1l Russia, the 
missionary* who was acting as interpreter revealed China’s 
strategic secrets to the Russians in anaciempi to curry favour 
and to obtain advantages. Some missionaries intervened in 
China's internal politics. 

The principal reason that led China to ban Catholicism 
was the deterioration of relations with the Vatican. In 170J, 
the Pope forbade Chinese Catholics to worship Confucius 
or their ancestors. He admonished the missionaries not to 
let there beany confusion between Godand Heaven - which 
was venerated by the Chinese This aroused the displeasure 
of the Imperial government. The emperor Kangxi told the 
Pope’s envoy: 


The ecteiiinny in memory of Confucius is to show respect 10 
the saints, and the ceremony for the memory of ancestors b to 
show gratitude to them, whereas the worship of Heaven is a 
widespread principle throughout the world. We cannot abandon 
our moral values or our customs. Westerners most not ask the 
Chinese 10 behave in accordance with the Bible, just as the 
Chinc’sc do not require f<>rcigncrs to behave in accordance with 
the Four Books and (he Five Clissics. 

The Vatican rejected the Chinese position. In 1715, the 
Pope reminded missionaries in East Asia to obey Rome or be 
severely punished. In 1720, the Pope’s special envoy arrived 
in Beijing to convey the Pope’s orden. All the missionaries 
ill China obeyed. As a result, the Chinese government 
announced a Km on the preaching of Catholicbm. Starting 
in 1724, all the missionaries left for Mac.10, except for a few 
who were authorizi'd to reiiuin in Beijing m service to the 
linperial Palace or the Imperial Astronoiiucal Bureau. The 
churches were closed and C.itliolicism in China came to a 
complete stop. 

It should be noted th.it the Qing govemitient's ban on 
Catholicism also bad to do with fear of European invasion. 
In July 1724. the emperor Yongzhen, who had inexorably 
prohibited Catholicism, told the inissioiury Dominique 
Parennin: 

1 know that your aim b to make the Chinese Catholics. And 
what am I then to become? A subject of your country? Your 
disciples see only you. they listen only to you. 1 have nothing 
to fear today, but when hundreds, even thousands of fore^ 
ships bepn to arrive, there will be trouble. 

The inicrmption of the missionaries' aaivities in Chin.i 
■lurked the cooling of the fint major cultural exchanges 
between China .ind Europe The expenence nevertheless 
provided inspiration and knowledge for the future. 

EDITORS’ NOTE 

As the contributors wpescripts were communicated to the 
Members of the International Commission. Professor 
Tikhvinsky sent the following conuiients which we reproduce 
as endnotes below. 

1 Trade between China .ind Russia: until the middle of the 
seventeenth cenniry the trade was in the hands of Central 
Asia merchants whose caravans from China arrived at 
Tobolsk, Tara. Surgut and Tomsk. After the treaty of 
Nerchinsk in i6'!9-the first Chinese treaty with a European 
flower - the Riissi.in govenimem and Russian Merchants 
took over thecaravan trade with China which was profitable, 
The value of Chinese goods - cotton and silk textile, 
porcelain. ,ind so on. increased from 14.5 thous.ind roubles 
in 1690 to 57 thousand roubles in ifiy6. From 1695 to 1762 
the government ofRussi.i had the monopoly on the trade 
vsitli China, including v.ilii.ible furs like sobol, silver fox. 
and so on. After the opening of five Chinese ports to foreign 
trade III 1X42 after the first Anglo-Chincse (Opium) War 
the overbnd caravan trade diminished. 

2 Activities of the Russian Orthodox Mission in Heijintt 
established by Peter 1 of Russia before his death in 1725 and 
Emperor RangXiofChina- its members stayed in the Chinese 
capital five to ten years. Some ofthem became world famous 
specialbts in Chinese, Manchu, Mongol languages, history- 
and culturclikc YakinfBitcliurin. Vasily Vasiliew. and others. 
Until the Beijing Treat)- of 18A0 the members of the Russian 
Ecclesiastical Mission conducted important diplomatic 
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fuiKtioiis Tliehcjdofchc UsctwciicicthRiissunEccIctusucal 
Mission, Archbishop Victor, left Cliiiu for Russia in 1952. 
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23.1 

JAPAN 


Akira Hayanii 


While 1492 was no« in icselfa year ofpaniciilar significance 
in Japan's history, it roughly marked the start of the greatest 
transibmiationjapanhadcverexperienced. Arranstbrmation 

with uuny facets - political, economic, social and cultural 
— that was to continue through the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centimes. Indeed, it was this transformation that set the 
guidelines for creating the special characteristics of modern 
Japan. 

In short, prior to chat transformation, the main elements 
constituting Japan were greatly iniluenced by systems and 
culture either in China or origirudly brout^C over ffoni 
China. Japan was in many respects a member of the ‘Chinese 
World Order’, and a very faithful member at that. Again, 
prior to that Cransforniation. there was, fint, no clear 
distinaion in Japan between the rebgious and the seailan 
second, political power and economic we.alth were often to 
be found in the hands of the same individual. Thus, in the 
religious sphere, 'an' would be for the benefit ofBuddhism, 
while in the politicalsphete.shoguns wieldingpolincalpower 

would invest in their own foreign trade operations. 

However, after the transformation, not only was Japan 
divorced from the 'Chinese World Older', but ibe values 
constituting its society were separate and independent. 
Subsequently these started interacting with each other to 
produce a society having pluralistic values. Inhabitants of the 
Japanese Archipelago became worldly asopposed to religious, 
and formed social groups based on a meni^cy emphasizing 
economic values. In this sense, one is jiisiified in calling it 
a great transformation when looking at Japan from a 
historical perspective (Hayami, 1986). 

Of course, a transibntution of this nature did not come 
about overnight. One might say 100 to aooyears were required. 
Moreover, it did not progress simultaneously throughout the 
entire Japanese land mass. It varied in nature from region to 
region, and the sequence of the various facets was not the 
same everywhere. Thus it at times involved an incoherent 
state that could be called a temporary state of confusion, diaos 
OTtrisis. In this context, the new experience ofdiverse (outward 
and inward} international relationships added an extra 
dimension, making the situation mote and more complex. 


Below, we discuss how this transformation came about 
and the Tokugawa Japan that was the final result. 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY -JAPAN 
WHEN THE TRANSFORMATION BEGAN 

First let us consider the political administration and land 
administration aspects of the situation prevailing in the 
sixteenth century when the transformation began. 

In pre-sixteenth centuryjapan. neither the political system 
nor ilie land administration system were simple. There was 
instability, and in some cases coexistence of systems having 
mutually incompatible principles. However, in the 
circumstances none of the political power playen had the 
power to create a new sy stem - a situation that continued 
up undl the country became embroiled in ihegreat confusion 
of the Seng^ykii period (Warring Sates period) that began in 
the latter half of the fifteenth centurv- {1467-1573). 

Though there were still vestiges of the Ritsuryo authority 
and j/iuni authority centred on Kyoto in central Japan in the 
A-»<i;(>I:i» period, there were also iipsurt petty local lords at 
the local level, and political control became weak. One aspect 
of this was the explosion of economic activity, which was 
not limited to regional commerce, since foreign trade also 
developed through traders in port cides such as Sakai and 
Hyogo. Also, with the inflow of money from China, farmers 
did not have to workjust to feed themselves and make their 
annual tax contribution, but also began to work to produce 
for the market. Thus economic development took place in 
a bottom up' direction. 

Ill the towns, a self-governing system based on the upper 
urban classes was established. The existent enfeebled 
political authority was not allowed to intervene, with 
people guaranteeing their own economic activity 
themselves. Even in the villages, it was found that in the 
face of the political vacuum, communes called so were 
established and autonomous social groups based on a 
hierarchy with the temples and shrines as a nucleus grew 
up (Tonomura, 1992). 
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These autonomous o^m/atious that grew up in central 
Japan from the latter halfofchc fifteenth century and tlirougli 
the sixteenth century were historically speaking extremely 
exceptional for Japan ii that they were the result of the 
development ot economic actiWty in the absence of strong 
political authority It was just when such autonomous 
orgaiuzations started spreading from central Japan to the 
remoter regions ihaca new political authority fromelsewhere 
established itself in the central zone aird nipped the populist 
orgaiuzacion of society in the bud. 

In contrast, in the outlying regions, the dainiyo 

{Civil War penod local lords), exercising power locally and 
independendy i’)r*d*t‘isboth the Ashikaga Shoguiute and the 
Rilsuryo establishment, continued to grow. Using their 
miliury ought, they fought with the netghbounng lords, 
extended their territory, and used brute power to eradicate 
the various traditional systenu. Besides laying down the law 
of the land on their oiwi, they then initiated ‘top dowi' 
economic development by csublishing irrigation and water- 
use facilines. building roads and bridges, and developing 
mines. However, social construction on that basis left the 
social structure in its traditional form. Thus two types of 
farnimg enterprise coe.xistcd. The first were large-scale 
businesses based on di'go (powerfiil provincial or village 
landowners) with great recourse to forced labour- The second 
were small fanns normally based on a husband and wife unit. 
In either case they were producing exclusively to feed 
thcnucivcs and pay their annual tax The di)gc in noniial 
times lived m the village to supershse agricultural busincss. 
For short periods, they sometimes had to rush off with at 
the head of all their clan to panakc in a campaign on behalf 
oftheir lord and master The daimyo tried to extend 

their power, keeping things as they were and without 
attempting to change this exisung form of fanning family. 

Once these Snigt’kii dainiyo in outlying areas achieved a 
balance of power, they set their sights on achieving national 
hegemon V. and started to seek to advance into central Japan. 
This was because it was the centre of political power and 
because economic wealth was concentrated there. However, 
just then, they found a force had developed right m their 
path This was a force tiiai had grown up in the zone between 
the centre and the outlying regions. It was a new form of 
tertitonal lord system that had been able cleverly to absorb 
the economy that had developed in a ‘bottom up' direction, 
free from the framework of traditional political rule. The 
special feature of this system was the separation of soldiering 
and agriculture. This consisted of luving the warriors 
segregated Irom the Dinners and obliged to live grouped 
together in one place. Thus a professional anny was created 
with the peasants concentraang on agriculture. The diul 
benefits derived from this separation of the roles were great 
miliury power and high agricultural productivity in the fief 
Very conveniendy for those with the ncsvly found power, 
a new weapon had come to hand. It was the gun - brought 
in by Portuguese landing on an island in the southern part 
of Japan in t54J and in next to no time produced in Japan. 
However, the first person to use it effectively in batde was 
Oda Nobunaga (i s Ji'Si) from ‘he intemiediaic zone l>ing 
between central J.ipan and the oudying regions, who had 

esoblUhedastandingarmyonthewarrior/pcasantseparation 

principle He had managed to build this up into a mull but 
potent force by carrying out massed batde training. The 
method he devised for using die guns was to have three ro^ 
of men lined up in steps' firing in toution. so that the 
matchlock gun was used as efficienrly as possible, ukmg into 


account the ame required for 'firuig'. 'clcamng’ and ‘loading 
in the case of such a weapon. Use of this firing method was 
some seventy years in advance of Europe (Parker, 1988)- A 
typical example of success using this method can be seen in 
the Nagashino hitdc of 1575, where a small force was able 
to os'crcomc the cavalry of dainiyo Takeda, which 

at die time lud a fearsome rcpuuuon througliout Japan. 

Oili Nobunaga overcame thesurroundmg Setigaku daimyo 
one after another. In ijyo he finally entered Kyoto and drove 
out the Shogun- Although he had reached the final phase 
iturking die end of the long Seii^nifti period (Warring States 
penixl), he himself was assassinated by a vassal in Kyoto in 
1582. Oda Nobunaga was succeeded by Toyotomi Hideyoshi 
(153^-98) who destroyed die said assassin’s force within a 
few days. By appropriating Oda Nobuiuga’s newly created 
military power and his new system for uxation and 
administration described below, Toyotomi Hideyoshi was 
able to pacify the whole of japan over a penod ofjust eight 
years, building a large casdc at Osaka and bringing the 

economy ofliighly developed ccntraljapan under his control 

(see Map 29). 

The new system forux-ition and administration cstablislied 
by Hideyoshi was subsequently taken over by the Tokugawa 
Shoguiiate (1603-1868) and became the foundation for 
Japan's administrative system prior to the Meiji Restoration 
in 1868. This fonn of administradoii was something now 
called the system (assessment tax base system), 

whereby fannland and residcnbal land were measured ‘field 
b^- field' and ‘parcel by parcel’ and an evaluation nude in 
accordance with the grade of the bnd. This evaluation was 
the base for levying the annual ux. The tenn ‘faikinf.ifen 
system' also derives from this. However, in many cases the 
evaluation does not indicate a quandt>' in tenns of money, 
but in tenns of a volume of rice (koku is a unit for measuring 
nee by volume and Aife.i means amount). Futtliemiorc, in 
the case of villages, this was calculated not on the basis of 

thesinglcindividual's esdnuied land holdingbut with respect 

to the total kokudiikj for the whole village. Thus, the person 
responsible for paying the annual tax was not the individual 
but the village as a whole. Thus one might go as far as to say 
th.it the problem of who actually paid what did not involve 
the local lord. However, this b'fcnd.ifcit system (replacing die 
levying of an annual tax that had existed from the seventh 

century) wasasystempeculiartojapan At least, atitsincepdon 

one can say that it fimcaoned as a device for establishing a 
suble political autlionty. A key feature ofadministradon via 
this h'irurf.ifej system was that it enabled the Shogunatc to 
switch the postings of the daimyos. To be more specific, 
under the kokiidab.t system of administradoii. each daimyo 
was classified in terms of the kt’kiiduka which should be his 
due ill accordance with his family ranking. He could then 
be posted to any fiefiiijapan assessed at that level. Although 
transfers from one posiuig to anodicr did not often occur in 
practice, the .Liimyo was always conscious dut his being 
local lord’ of a given area ofbnd was arbitrary. As a result 
die daimyo’s relationship with his fief and its people was 
rendered tenuous. This means that the local lord or fiefdom 
system in Tokugawa Japan cannot he explained m terms of 
the concept of feudalism as csublished in Europe 

Of course, as explained below, this system of 

adimnistrauon also had defects. However, these very defects 
lud posidve aspects over the long tenn by enriching a cenain 
fraction of those being governed - notably some of the 
fanners and merchants. This situation deriving from the 
koktidak.! system was to become an important condition for 
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nuking Tokiigawa soacty one of the types where poKtics 
and the economy were separate. 


SO CALLED ‘ISOLATION’ - 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE JAPAN- 
CENTRED WORLD ORDER 

Another singular aspect of sixteenth and seventeenth 
cenniryjapan is the tremendous iliictuation inits international 
relations. The movements in Internationa] relations during 
this penod, which was to conclude with the generaUy 
misunderstood'isolation'or closed-door pohey, were actually 
closely linked to the history of Europe and East Asia. 
Funhemiore. one should not take the word 'isolation' too 
literally, as recent studies arc making cleat (Toby. 1984). 

Japanese merchants were able to engage in trade freely. 


However, up until about the middle of the si.xtecnth century, 
one cannot ignore the traditional China trade, such as that 
carried out by die Ashikaga Shogunate. The shogun Ashikaga 
Yoshimitsii sought a monopoly over the Ming China trade. 
He was granted Japanese King status by the Ming Emperor, 
becoming a member of the Ming ‘Chinese World Order’. 
However, this trade, consbting of importing copper coins 
from China, w.as very profitable at a time when coins were 
not being minted in Japan. Naturally this lucrative trade 
finally came to be coveted by the d.nmyo holding the real 
power and their attempts at usurping the right to this trading 
monopoly nude it one of the political triggers for the strife 

duringthe Sf»i},vfar period. However, iisimuluneously played 

an economic role, srimubcing development by providing a 
circulation clement for the money economy that was 
graduaUy developing in central Japan. This licensed trade 
authorized by the Ashikaga Shogunate heralded the 
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imcmiptioii of reUtiotK at Stare level with Ming China. 
Thereafter, rebtioiis between Japan and China were to 
conrinueforthtee centuries without any inter-povcmmental 
agreement- 

With this situation prevailing, the pieopic finally to come 
on the scene were the Europcatts. The Portuguese came to 
Japan by chance m the 1540s. However, they were already 
aware thaijapan offered better prospects than any other pbee 
they had been to as regards achieving their twin gojs in 
advancing overseas-tlui is trading and spreaslii^Christunity. 
Forjapan up to that dnie had no monotheist faith representing 
a cough opponent for Chrisbafuty; its people were seeking 
spiritual stability because of the continuous fighting, while 
the guns chat had been brought in were avidly sought and 
fought over by Sdi\vikii daimyo. Futthcmiorc, as there was 
no fonivU trade between Japan and China and diere was a 
differential in the value of gold and silver between the two 
countnes. $0 that an enomious profit could be made merely 
by exponing silver from Japan (where it was cheap) and 
exchanging it for gold in China. Macao was the transit point 
for the two-way trade between Japan and China, the main 
Items being silver from Japan and raw silk and woven silk 
from China. 

In the latter half oi' the si.stcenth century, the opening of 

silver nunesinjapan proceeded at agreacpaccaiidaconsideraWe 

amount of silver was produced. Its fame was such that it is 
even alluded to in Os Lioi.iias, the epic poem by the world- 
famous Portuguese poet. Camoes (Camocs. 1963)' 

Since the daimyos in western Japan found they were able 
to profit econonucally when they engaged in trade in their 
fief, they vied for visits by the Portuguese boats, and therefore 
allowed the proselytizing of Christianity within their lief. 
Some even became ‘Christun daimyos’, being baptized 
themselves. The success ofChnstbnity in westemjapan w as 
such that there were es'cn reports that Christians amounted 
to as many as ao per cent of the total population In the final 
yxars of the si.xteenth century, the missiotiary movement 
reached central Japan. A penod had arrived in Japan that 
could be called the Clirisii<iii Cemiry (Boxer, 195')- 

However, at the end of the sixteenth century, Japan s 
national unification was progressing. In particular, with 
the coming to power of Toyotoiiu Hideyoshi. Japan s 
intenuiionai rebtions were suddenly transfigured Firstly, in 
the process of unifying the country, Hideyoshi Icanit tlut 
some land in Nagasaki had been donated to the Jesuits by a 
Christian daimyo. As well as confiscating it, he issued an 
order expelling all missionanes from the country on the 
grounds that Chnstiamty was not only not needed in Japan, 
but haniiful as wcU. Admittedly, this order was not carried 

outstrictly-Besides which tliere was thcmatterofHideyoshi s 

curiosity which made him subsequently often meet the envoy 
from Portugal seeking to get cvarH;elizJ«or. resurted. 

At around that time, evangelization in Japan was faced 
with a new situation iii that the Franciscans and I iominicans 
- with the backing of the Spanish crown - liad began 
proselytizing. UsingManib in the Phdippmes as a base, Spain 
began seriously to advance into Asia with the support of 
Philip 11 who was also King of Portugal. Hearing that the 
propagation of Christianity m Japan was going rebtivdy 
well, thev sent a succession of nussionanes. For them, the 
Jesuits who had taken precedence were the real enemy, and 
they took every opportunity to say bad things about each 
other. When these rumours re.iclied tlie rcccpnve cars of 
Hideyoshi. who was already adopting an ann-Cliristwn 
stance, they were enough to bring alsoui an incident involving 


the arrest and cxeaition of the missionaries. This was where 
the period ofdilBcukies for Chnstiamty began (Elison, 1973 )- 
Of all of Toyotonii Hideyoslii's international ventures, 
die invasion of Korea was the one that had the greatest effect 
within the country and externally. As soon as Hideyoshi had 
gained control ofthe whole ofjapanin 1590 . he iimiicdiately 
began to look abroad to expand the territory under his 
junsdiccion. Looking at it from today, this reckless action 
seems to have no rational explanation. Hideyoshi's dream 
was to build a doiiiiiunt sphere in East Asia from Korea and 
China to the Philippines. He was due to start by attacking 
China, and asked die Korean govermnem to allow Ids troops 
to pass through that country. Naturally they were not going 
to accede to tins request, and in April of 1592 his force bnded 
in Korea. At the time. Yi Dynasty Korea was a civilian state 
without ail anny worthy of the name. So in the sununet of 
that year. Hideyoshi’s forces advanced from Seoul to 
Pyongyang. Yi asked Korea’s suzerain state. Mii^ China, to 
send reinforcements, and as Ming China responded 
favourably, it became a war between the Japanese and Ming 
military with Korea as the sugc. In addition, as the Koreans 
were inflicting defeats on the Japanese at sea. the Japanese 
army’s advance was lialted. 

In these circumstances, the war became a stalemate. An 
attempt at peace also ended in failure, and in die end the 
war waste continue up untilthe death of Hideyoshi in 1598. 

While Hideyoshi's Korean invasion brought about the 
financial impovenshmcni of the daimyo who had to dwell 
troops, conversely it increased the rebrive strength of the 
Tokugawa family who did not send troops. Furthcniiore, 

the loyalty ofthe daimyo themselves to tlieToyotomi house 

following the death of Toyotonii Hideyoshi became even 
more questionable because the heir was youngand no proper 
system for ensunng the succession had been set up. 

What brought things to a head was perhaps tlut japan had 
been excommunicated from the Cliinese World Order 
centred on China. The fact tlwt Japan had fought with the 
army ofthe Chinese World Order’s suzerain state meant that 
Japan was completely ignoring its position as a state owing 
allegiance. IfCbna had at chat time had the necessary power, 
it would without doubt have taken sanenoas against Japan. 
For Ktter ot worse, the Ming did not have the strength to 
do tlut. so conversely it was being destroyed by one more 
’barhanan'- With this sure of confusion regarding political 
auchonty prevailing on the Cliinese maiiibiid. Japan was 
able to escape from the Chinese World Order without 
retribution from China. 

The Tokugawa adnunistration that took over power from 
the Hideyoshi administration initially appeared to want to 
restart country-tt>-coumry exclungcs svith China. Having 
fomial relations svith China on a couiitry-to-country basis 
signified-as regards northern East Asia -entering theChinese 
World Order. To this, the Chinese maintained a state of 
indifference. One reason for this was that they could not 
simply forgive Japan's barbaric act. Another reason was that 
the Ming dynasty itself was too concerned with its own crisis 
to concern itself with Japan. The Tokugawa Shogunatc - 
asvare ofthe political confusion on the Chinese mainland - 
decisively moved to leave the Chinese World Order once 
the foundations of their own administration became firmly 
established with the coming of the 1630s. and at the same 
time established a World Order centred on Japan (Toby, 

Wliat complicated the mteriuuonal relations Japan was 
to have were problems with Europe, and particuLirly with 
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ccyard to Chnstunicy. Ever since the time of Hideyoshi, 
those holding the ratis of power had become progressively 
more hostile towards Chnstiaiiity. At the beginning of the 
Tokugawa administration there appears to have been an aim 
to have apositiveapproach towards nuintaining relationships 
with the European countries due to the profit to be derived 
from trade. However, they knew th.st in the case of the two 
Iberian countries, trade and proselytizing were inseparable 
m their overseas advances. Furthemiore, the revolt by 
Cliristiaus in i6jo hardened the Tokugawa Slioguiiate’s 
attitude, and various measures involving a ccruin amount 
of overkill’ were taken relating to international relations. 
Not only was Christianity forbidden, .and the two Iberian 
countries prosenbed. but foreign travel by Japanese and the 
rettim ofjapanese already abroad were forbidden. Asa result 
Japan was a closed country; and otie that had isol.ited itself, 
and not one that had been isolated. However, ifoiie observes 
Japan's intcnutional rclationsat clut time with great attention, 
one can see that Japan's relations witli Europe and choice of 
a position in northern East Asia, and more paiticularly with 
China, proceeded sinniltaneoiisly. One need not say tliat the 
crucial chingforJapan at that moment was tl»e latter (northern 
East Asia and China). This was because no one then could 
imagine that Europe would c.\periencc a political and 
economic change that would confer great power on it. 

Though this policy forbade Japanese from travelling 
overseas, trade with Korea aitd the Kyukyiis l.iugius was 
delegated to the Tsushima clan and to the Satsuma clan 
respectively. Near Pusan in Korea. Tsushima had thejapanese 
residential area called the ‘ IVargu'wi'. and it was to there they 
sailed to carry out trade and negotiations between the two 
countries (Tashiro, 1981). Similarly, the Satsuma had 
a 'Ryukyuan Lodge' in the Ryukyus. where political 
negotiations were carried out abroad in addition to the 
primary purpose which was trading (Sakai. 1968), 

It is true that in Tokugawa Japan there was no state with 
a modern centralized concentration of authority, but it was 
only one step away. Thus it was an age for wltich the term 
'Eariy Modem' is appropriate (Hall and Jansen. 1968). 

PAX TOKUGAWA 

When the Tokugawa took over the government of Japan, 
what they sought most of all was the stable continuation of 
their rule. By keeping in mind the good and bad points of 
the short rule of theit predecessors in office. Nobun.iga and 
Hideyoshi. the Tokugasvas were able to imintaiii control 
over a long period. In order to achieve continuity of rule, 
the controUingauthon tics systematized their record keeping. 
Even though doing so was unbelievably complicated, they 
tried to maintain legal and political precedence. This 
maintenance of precedence provided stability of nile in as 
much as it was able to function in the context of social and 
economic change. 

The Tokugawa Shogunate first of all rendered absolutely 
powerless people and institutions who nuglic be hostile to 
them. This included the Imperial Household and nobility, 
and also the temples and shnnes. For example, saying that 
the emperor's work svas scholarship, they only recognized 
his right to decide the appellation of the year and to give 
titles to warrior Houses. The nobles were only allowed to 
carry out official functions elTectively devoid of any political 
content - these being carried out as bid down in the Official 
Calendar. Thus, although the emperor and nobles were 


important from a ceremomal pome of view, they did not 
actually have any political power. Had either Tokugawa 
leyasti or his two precursors really used their power they 
probably could have eliminated the Imperial Court and 
nobles at Kyoto by cutting them olTat the roots. However, 
at that juncture they made it dear to the 'ruling' classes and 
to the public at large that they were the rulers of Japan by 
'pinning down' the Kyoto-based emperor and nobles who 
had anyway over a period of a thousand yean only been 
rulers in name. 

The attitude towards temples and shrines was also astute. 
The Tokugawa Shogunate were well aware of how difficult 
it was to get control of the situation when dealing politically 
with groups of people linked by religious faith- Christianity 
was thoroughly suppressed, while Buddhism was brought 
within the govetmneiu sysiciii. With Buddhism made 
official' any diveigence of view within a religious group 
was exploited by the Shogunate doing all it could to 
perpetuate any denominational splits. By intervening 
forcefully even in the case of the most anodyne incident, 
they let it be known that the Shogunate could control the 
reLgious world too just as it liked. 

There was also the ‘religious inquisition system', wliich 
was originally put into effect in order to eradicate Christianity, 
whereby all Japanese were decreed to be Buddhist and 
affiliated with a speciBc temple of a specific sect. Under this 
system, the temples came to adopt the attitude that there 
was tx> point in tiring themselves out seeking converts since 
they were guaranteed a set number of believers even without 
any effort on their prt. Buddhist activity in Japanese society 
lost its momentum, and so much so, that to put it extremely 
one could argue that it had become ‘Funeral Buddhism'. 

The Tokugawa Shoguiute was a military organization 
based on a Shogun at the top of a warrior family Its 
organization required very strict rules. More than anything, 
and whatever the level, treason was strictly guarded against 
and measures taken to prevent it. Tlie daimyo had to said 
their wives and children to the Shogun's residence at Edo 
(Tokyo) as hostaga. while they themselves had to go back 
and forward at va.st expense to live alternate years at their 
own base and at Edo. This s>’stan was generalized, and was 
even given the name sunkiii boiai system. In fact, it meant 
that the daimyo were almost constantly at Edo. Marriage by 
any of the diiniyo’s children required pennission, in order 
to preclude the formation of aiiti-Shogunate alliances that 
might fonn through marriage. 

The Shogunate had one-quarter of total land in the 
country, and put the major towns and mines under its direct 
control. Daimyo in Tokugawa leyasu's direct lineage, and 
accordingly daimyo in whom the most trust could be placed, 
were allotted fiefs ,it important places. Also, daimyo who 
h.iii been srassals before the Tokugawa family took over the 
country were differentiated from 'daimyo who had sworn 
allegiance bter'. In addition to cleverly posting the daimyo 
of these two groups throughout the country, the Shogunate 
nude the fonnet responsible for the Shogunate's policy 
decisions (including the tasks and duties these implied), and 
gave the latter the burden oflargc-scalc construction works. 

In this way, the Tokugawa administration commanded 200 
or more daimyo all over the country and posted them to fiefs 
very much in accordance with their expectations. However, 
in the event of any trouble the daimyo would be transferred 
aixl the size of the fief even reduced. In extreme cases, the 
family could be eliminated. If we concentrate on this on this 
aspect, it would seem tlut the Tokugawa Shogun was 'an 
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absoludsc ruler'. However, froni a legislative point of view, 
tlie edicts ptoiiiulgatcd by the Shogiinate nuy have been put 
into effect in the directly administered areas, hut it was the 
daimyo’s laws th.it were applied in the daiinyo's territory 
Thus it was not a niancr of bws being applied generally 
throughout the country. Though the Shogiinate h^ judicial 
power to cope with disputes arising betssecn persons lisii^ 
in the fiefs of dilFcrent daiinyo. problems rcstriaed to the 
daiinyo's territory fell under his junsdiction. Looked at in this 
way, Tokugawa Japan could be s.iid to liave been a society 
with decentralization of authority (see Plate 124). 

Although the Tokugawa Shogun had ‘Reguladuns for 
Samurai' supported by a Coiifiician ideology, there was a 
clear distinction between public and private. Since 
transgression of this rule met with severe ptmishincnt. it is 
said that this had a profound effect on die etliics of later 
Japanese society (Nakai, 1988)- For example. Samurai who 
sought personal economic gain were severely censured, For 
that reason, one can reasonably say that not one Samurai of 
the Tokugawa period became rich. Rather the opptisiic 
happened: the level of cnnsumpiiou of the society went up 
generally, white the income of the Samurai was fixed and 
m fact decreased in real terms - it not being rare for them 
to fall into poverty. The fuiidaincntal characteristic of the 
period is apparent from the fact that the warrior classes with 
political power were aaually faced with economic poverty. 

The fundamental social system adopted by the Tokugawa 
Shogunaie was ln'kuJaka system mentioned above. The 
Ixiltudaka system had the following two special characteristics. 

The first special chanctcristic was tied toanannual taxation 
system with the hamlet as unit. In tlic Tokugawa period, 
the official responsibility and burden of paying the annual 
tax was the hamlet's, and not the individual’s. This does not 
directly signify there was no private ownership of land, but 
to put it extremely, it did mean that the lord of the territory 
could not have cared less what happened about ownership 
oflaiid by each individual fanner. What the local lord needed 
was the annual tax based on the kokudaka. and $0 long as 
they did not prevent this, he did not interfere in matters such 
K the pnvatc ownenhip of land by individual fannen. For 
that reason, it was necessary to wait for the bnd-refomvs 
such as those introduced soon after the establishment of the 
Meiji government (J868-1912) Fo* private ownership of 
land to be pul on a legal basis. 

It is somewhat surprising for a society' with a developed 
economy such as that of Japan in the Tokugawa penod not 
to have public guarantees regarding the private ownership 
of bnd. To arrive at that siiuauoii. the society had to be 
peaceful and without piUagen. Also the people comututmg 
the viUage had to have relationships based on mutual tmst. 
As a coroUaty, it was necessary for ‘human goodness’ to 
become a commonly accepted concept. Rights did not 
depend on a system devised by the state, but on the goodwill 
of the nei^ibours. Indeed, this way of thinking is one that 
permeates the r»imM/«e of the present day Japanese. 

Thesecondspecialcharacteristic was on theccononucfront, 

where the producavity ofihe bnd rose, but the local lord 
not able to increase the k.^kudaka m keeping with this. If the 
rise in productivity during the Tokugawa period can be 
considered to be due to the increased yield per unit area of 
bnd. one can say that in a society where bnd produemney is 
rising the kokiidaka system was not a suitable system from the 
pomt of view of those levying the annual Qx. However, from 
tlic point of view of those burdened with the annual tax the 
reverse is tme. This b because the koktidaka is a system where 


a local lord cannot grab the increase in productivity for himself 
In consequence, if the yield per unit area increases due to 
imeiuive use of the bnd, the resulunt increa.se may remain 
in the hands of the famier, or at the very least not all end up in 
die hands of the local lord as aimual tax. 

On the other hand, the peasants constituting the class 
being ruled who had had their weapons confiscated, in 
accordance with the farmer/warrior separation policy applied 
since Hideyoshi’s time, had lost the ability to fight head-on 
with the samurai aniiies made up of professional military 
men Widi the samurai concentrated m the cities, and hardly 
any samurai in the viUage areas, the peasants were nevertheless 
able to iiumtain their own safety and subilicyin their districts 
by themselves. All guns, including hunting guns, owned by 
the peasants had to be deebred without exception. Though 
it depended on the local lord, even daggers and the like could 
be subject to registration. Thus methods of resistance for the 
peasants were limited to gatherii^ virtually weaponles.s in 
large numbers and shouting their demands; or getting the 
amouiu they had to contribute as annual tax reduced on 
some pretext. Although the former are often cited by 
researchers in the context of riots, one can find in the latter 
the basic configuration of the period's social movements as 
represented in the daily conduct of the peasants. 

Textbooks say that the peasants ofthat time were subjected 
to many constraints including being pbeed under mutual 
surveillance based on the system (5-family-unit 

mutual siirvcilbnce); being forced to lead a frugal life m 
accordance with the bws; not being allowed to buy or sell 
bnd; limitations on the type of crops they could grow; and 
even no freedom of movement Although one must admit 
that an abundance of edicts forbidding this and that were 
promu^icd, iliere was no executive oiganization to ensure 
that the peasants kept to them. One might say that these 
restrictive laws represented what die leaders ideally would 
have liked, with the reality being quite different. The actual 
life of the peasanu was. it seems, as if there were a complete 
absence of such restrictive laws They carried on ratioiuUy 
according to the economic rationality; buying and selling 
bnd. producing items from which they expected to make a 
profit, and even moving. In the event of a lawsuit, the bw 
would be resuscitated, but otherwise it was left domiant. 
The merchants in the towns looked at daily life from the 

standpoint oftheideologyofthesamurai who sawthemselves 

as the ‘rulers' as opposed to the ‘ruled’. That is. though they 
were allotted a social position below that of the fanners 
according to Confucian philosophy as they made a profit 
without making anything, they were actually showered with 
economic privileges, and came to amass social power. Many 
of present day Japan’s zaibaisti (industrial and financial 
conglomerates or combines) that had financial business as a 
nucleus originated from activities during this penod. There 
was also great disparity between merchants. These ranged 
from tsvo groups of merchants at the top — the big merchants 
closely involved ill die financial affairs of the Shogiinate and 
daimyo together with the merchants with the power to create 
credit by distributing promissory notes as ifthey were money 
- down to small-time tradeis doing deals in the street. In the 
case of the great nwrehant families, a tradition or code was 
established, and a ladder for the promotion of the numerous 
employees instiiuiioiulized. Also, since, as a rule, they were 
allowed to engage freely in their activities, they were able 
to make maximum profits at that time despite their lowly 
status in society (according to Confucian values) and even 
become supporters of culture. 
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A phenomenon specially chanctenzing Tokiigavva Japan 
was the increase in population. Taking the country as a 
whole, and extrapolating from the figures available for one 
area, the population at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century was 12 million (±2 million). According to the first 
general census carried out in 1721 by the Tokugawa 
Shogunatc, the populanon had reached 30 million. Though 
the population stagnated somewhat over almost the next 
century, it reverted to the upward trend in the nineceench 
century, linking up with the population increase of modem 
times (Hayanii, 1971). 

Why did the popuLition incrca.se? Evidently, the increase 
in the seventeenth century was linked with the increase in 
the area of land under cultivation. During this century, 
referred to as the ‘Great Land Reebmation Period’, the 
bringing under cuinvation of flat arc.is throughout Japan 
continued apace, hi accordance with the new local lord 
5 )-stem. the local lords came to have the nght to exclusive 
local lordship rigjits for a given domain, and set up flood 
control and irrigation facilities, and succeeded in turning 
deltas — which up to rhen had only seen unstable production 
- into fertile agricultural lind. The peasants too were free 
troin social instabiliy. and a family unit centred on husband 
and wife became an agricultural production unit. Seen from 
another angle, it represented the foniuiion of a peasant 
society. With such a family format, the numage rate also 
increased, and the number of single persons decreased. A 
kind ol baby boom took pbce. and an explosive increase in 
popubtion occurred throughout tlur country (Hayami and 
Miyamoto, 1988). 

This increase in population was absorbed by the rapidly 
established towns. For instance, in the ses-enteenth century, 
Japan 's populaaon increased two and a half dmes. while that 
of the towns and cities increased tens of times. 

Processes such as the above were linuted geographically, 
but documentation on popubtion does remain to confinn 
It. Thanks to this documentation one can observe bow the 
old-style households encompassing collateral relatives and a 
great number ofunnurned people gave way to small families 
made up of direct relatives. Again according to the 
documentation, this change spread in concentric circles 
centred on the cities, its speed being roughly 200 m per year 
(Hayaini, 197jb). As towns grew up throughout the couiitiy, 
even that speed was enough for the whole of the country to 
havebcconieapeasaiKsocietybyibe middle ofthe eighteenth 
century with the exception ofranoce places in ilic muiincains. 

The peasants were producen not only offood but also of 
a Urge portion ofthe rawinatcnals for industty. In addition 
to their tradici0n.1l production destined to meet theit own 
needs and penmt payment of the annual tix. the peasants 
produced for the maiket - doing so efficiently and seeking 
the best way to make a profit. The peasant economy h.id 
arrived (Smith, 1959). 

The central market for the whole country w.is indisputable 
Osaka's Dojima rice market (see Pbte 125). There the annual 
taxation rice (warehouse rice) and rice piirchaicil directly 
from the farmers (harn rice) were traded amongst the 
merchants. This trading was not limited to spot goods (spot 
trading) butalso involved futures tradingeqiiiv.ilencto present 
day ‘hedging’. It was as if it were playing the role ofthe 
present day conunodity and stock exchanges (Miyamoto, 
1988). Using semaphore, the 'cencial price’ was sent to the 
top ofa nearby mountain, from where the infomucion was 
transiiiiued from peak to peak using smoke of different 
colours. It IS said that it reached Edo. a distance ofmore than 


500 km, in 24 houn. There ate records showing that all sorts 
of methods were used to transmit these pnees to the nee 
collection and distribution centres in the areas producing 
branded rice which had become particularly price-sensitive. 
Thus it was tlut the rice prices alt over the country fluctuated 
ahnost in parallel (Shinbo, 1978; Iwahashi. 1981]. 

If we look at the commodity distnbution route, we see 
that traders were o^iuzed at each level, there being the 
following levels: traders buying from the producers; local 
transit tr.idcrs. central brokers, wholesalers, transit traders at 
the place of consumption and retailers. Along that route 
there flowed commodities, money and information. 
Transactions at the central imrket were not carried out on 
a cash basis, but concluded on a credit basis. By creating 
credit, it was in fact possible to minimize the effect on the 
money transport. Tliecentral merchants with their increasing 
economic powerwere able to effect purchasesat monopolistic 
prices by advancing money and so on. Also, around the 
middle of the eighteenth century when the expansion of 
the consumer market levelled off with the blunting of the 
population increase, they showed a tendency to try to exploit 
tlieir monopoly to nuinuin their market share even in the 
area ofthe sale ofgoods. The Shogiinate's policies, reflecting 
the economic difficulties ofthe lime, attempted to raise taxes 
by griming recognition to such monopoly groups As a result, 
a kind ofguild-hke organization called kabu iiakama rapidly 
developed (Hauser, 1974) (see Plate 126). 

Another example ofmerchaiit activity worth mentioning 
was the 'money-exchanging business'. Although they were 
called money-changers, their activity could more aptly be 
described as ’inamly’financial’. What happened was due to 
the complexicy of the Shogunate's currency system, for the 
nature of the currency differed from place to place; in 
the area of eastern Japan centred on Edo it was gold coins; 
in the area of western Japan centred on Osaka and Kyoto 
silver ingots were the fundamental tender. A market rate 
diffenng from the official rate of exchange evolved. The 
biggest problem for the Shogunatc and the lords was how to 
send the moiie>- obtained from the sale of the annual taxation 
rice on the Osaka market to Edo \XTiile there was the problem 
ofthe different gold and silver currencies, there was the much 
greater problem of the risk associated with the transport of 
large amounts of cash. The people dealing with this prohlan 
were the people working in the finance business called 
OkMMSi-gwni (the Exchangers Union). At the Osaka market 
they cook in the silver the Shngiinate and lords had received 
from the sale of the taxation rice and paid out the equivalent 
in gold .It their Edo branch. Their iiuniberincliidcd the Mitsui 
‘company’ which has become one of the leading industrial 
conglometates in Japan toslay (see Pbte 127). 

Conversely, they sought items on the Osaka market that 
orditury merchants could not procure on the Edo market 
and Cr.iiisponcd them to Edo, selling them for gold at their 
Edo branches. By accepting the sliippcr ofthe goods at the 
Osaka office, they were able to avoid the trouble of 
transporting cash. 

.Many of the leading city banks of present-day Jap.in can 
trace their ongim to this economic activity- during the Edo 
period. With the explosion ofthis economic aaivity, concepts 
and various systems to acliicvc economic raiionalit)' evolved. 

In tills way, coiniuerce in the Tokugawa period was to lead 
the economy as a whole (see figure 26). This is first because 
ofjapan’s complicated topography, which means that every 
ony region used its geographic jly comparative advantage in 
some aspect to produce special commodities, and this resiJied 
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Figurt 26 Tokupiw J (after A. Hayaini). The local lord levied an annual tax in rice or nroncy on the peasants. Any rice nor 

comunicd was convened into money; not an ‘economic act’ as the local l<wd alone decided its value. However, its value progressively 
became aligned with nurkci forces, and selling ixT the rice bccanie an cconootk acr. As the purchase of various products was done at 
nurket values, these were also economic ac^. 


in the need for the expansion of coiisunier markets in order 
to trade them. Another &ctor was due with the esubllsluneiit 
of large cities, such as Edo, Osaka and Kyoto, having 
populations attaining anything from joo.ooo to 1 million, the 
low transaction cost there for conuncrcial activities became a 
condition for surviving the competition, and the growth of 
commerce began. Large merchants set out norms to maintain 
their own family business according to the precepts of the 
household, sometimes employing anywhere from several 
dozen to several hundred people. They established the human 
resources development systems required for a business 
enterprise. This included systematizing promotions, internal 
nurturing of cadres, and helping to set people up in business 
(Saito, 1987). Though books ofaccount were generaUy ofthc 
‘single entry’ type, the concept of double-entry bookkeeping 
was already germinating, and they were totally prepared for 
the introduction of modem accounting systems brought from 
the Western Worid in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
{(3guia. 1962). Even in fanning village society, famicis’ mutual 
financial organizarions called ‘ko’ were established and fulfilled 
that function perfectly satisfactorily. 

The area of manual industry saw very considerable 
development m such fields a.s spinmng. weaving and food- 
processing. The spread of raw cotton production from the 
plains of the main island ofjapan to the sandy sea-shore area 
of the Seto Inland Sea permitted the spread of cotton thread 
and cotton cloth production. However, this did not become 
a pole of industrial activity as in Engbnd because the fibres 
of Japanese raw cotton were short and unsuitable for 
mechanical spinning. In contrast, raw silk was a raw material 
for high added value silk cloth. Particularly during the 
eighteenth century, the import of high quality raw silk and 
silk cloth decrea-sed and the domestic production of nw silk 
expanded in hunud areas in the vaUeys and at the foot of 
mountains as an import substitution. The cocoons from 
which the raw silk is unreeled are the chrysalides of the 
silkworm. When the silkwonns are at the larval suge they 

consume la igequ.intities offeed consisting of niulbc cry leaves. 

so the cultivation ofmulberry was the number one problem. 
The process of unreeling the raw silk from the cocoon was 
even then done with a sUk-reeling device. Often earned out 
as agricultural by-employment, it developed m places close 


to where the cocoons were produced. Furthermore, the 
process of producing silk cloth from the raw silk was such 
diac the vdue of the produa varied greatly depending on 
whether there was an expert technician involved or not. As 
a result the operation could be carried out for instance in 
the city of Kyoto - far from where the raw silk was produced 
and on a fair scale for the times. Thus the production of raw 
silk and silk cloth saw the development of specialization and 
improvement through competition in nuny fields, from the 
production of mulbefry. silkworm-egg paper and so on by 
the farmers to the production of high quality silk cloth by 
skilled technicians in the cities. Thus when Japan became 
open to the world market in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, it had internationally coinpeutive silk products able 
to compete with raw silk and silk doth produced in China. 

As opposed to high-class goods such as silk doth, there 
was a striped cloth made by blending silk and cotton, which 
became a mass consumption product in the last half of the 
Tokugawa period, and whose production spread to 
everywhere in the land. Thus •self-sufficiency’ was even 
disappearing from the peasants’ cloth. 

The food processing industry also developed with much 
of it being centred on brewery products such as wire, mis«> 
and soy sauce. The production ofwfcr traditionally flourished 
in the vicinity of Osaka and Kyoto, with high class branded 
products being produced. 'These products were appreciated 
in the Edo consumers’ market, and a local sakf produced 
neat Edo was also good price-wise. Tlus fermentation 
techniques reached higlt tcchnolopcal levels that led on to 
the modem industry of today. 

The pottery industry was another field where development 
occurred. At the rime Toyotomi Hideyoshi was invading 
Korea, technical knowledge of a high order was gained by 
sununoning Korean potters tojapan to get information In 
the western part of Kyushu, ceramics and porcelain of high 
repute were producedand exported to Europe from Nagasaki 
through the Dutch East India Company. Also, all kinds of 

pottery products ranjpng from crockery and home items used 

by ordinary people to products used in construction works 
were produced wherever there were raw materials and fuel. 

The forestry industry must also be mentioned. One can 
easily imagine the vast quantities of wooden nuteruds required 
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dunng ihe initial construction phase of the cities and for 
largc-scaleeonsirucrion works. Even subsequently, consumer 
nurkets were established to meet nontul requiicnients for 
wood, for the constmetion and maintenance of housing in 
the cities and for social infrastnicture. Wood differs from 
other products by virtue of being difficult to transport. It 
therefore had to be ttansponed by water. For litis, the wood 
was either made up into rafts or allowed to float down river 
as logs to the distnbiiiion centres dovvnsireani. From there 
they were forwarded to Edo and Osaka on the sea lanes. In 
the production areas, inithi needs could be met by large- 
scale felling of the natural forest, but they were faced with 
the problem ol the exhaustion of woods suitable for felling 
and transportation, and regulations set by tlic lords of the 
ficfconcerning tlK use of forests and woodland sorted to be 
instituted. Specially designated womll.inds were rstablisiied, 
where the felling of trees by ordinary people came to be 
forbidden on the grounds that the woodlands belonged to 
the local lord (Totnun. igfiy). 

Then there were membets of the public, often lisiiig in 
regions where wood grew quickly or where transporting it 
to market was easy, who set up forestry businesses. These 
fotesti^' businesses did not involve felling the natural forest, 
but the replanting of trees in areas where they had been 
felled. This was a tree-nurturing industry. The tree planting 
and growing industry which appeared from the eigliteenth 
century showed that the forestry industry was economically 
viable in that fonn. When one considers that it is necessary 
to invest over a relatively long period of fifty yean from the 
time of pbnting to feUing, one can sec it is not something 
anyone can do. However, families engaged hercditahlv in 
the forestry business did spnng up here and there, with their 
business continuing m some fonn even today. At first sight 
It w ould appear that the .attitude of such local lords and the 
public to the forestry industry would be difTcrent. but in 
lemis of results, both sides w'anted to protect Japan’s forests 
and avoid dcstruaion through felling, so in that seme they 
had much in common. At that time in Japan, wood was 
virtually the only resource not only for building materiah 
buialsofor civil engineering projects, boat-building and fuel. 

If the local lords had not instituted protection poLcies and 
if the forestry inslu5tr>’ run by tile member of tbc public had 
notproceededwith the plantingoftrees.Japan's forests would 
have been depleted during die Tokugawa penod. leaving it 
covered with bald mountains. Of course one must not forget 
that Japan had the advantage of an often warm and very 
humid climate in which trees grow quickly. 

The iiuning industry sufTered from a technical bottle¬ 
neck, with an c.iriy falling off of output. With the inaeasing 
depth of the tunnels, getting rid of water and suppl>ing air 
became a problem, and with no cxtcrn.il energy it w.is 
insoluble. Precious metals such as gold and silver were in 
most cases mined umlerthe direct control of the Shoguiiatc. 
vsTih the work being done by convicts. This was known as 
'hard labour'. 

For copper, there was investment and extraction all over 
the country by the daiinyo and the merch.mts. and until 
quite a while later it was expsorted. Copper extracted at the 
mines in Shikoku, and then refined in Osaka for shipment 
to The iNethcrlands from Nagasaki by The Dutch East India 
Company in the form of tods had a set role of making prices 
fluctuate on the European copper market (Glanunn, 1978). 
However, no one in Japan knew this at the rime. For iron 
there was the ‘foot bellows iron-nukmg method' with iron 
sand as the raw material. Since the raw nutenal and charcoal 


for fuel were easy to conic by, the operation could be carried 
out almost anywhere. Though large amounts of charcoal 
weK required as fuel, forestry resources were not depleted 
because trees grew quickly on account ofihe hij^ temperature 
and humidity at die latitude where Japan is situated. 

Although coal was finally used as fuel in such industries 
as salt-making at the end ofihe Edo period, it was not used 
prior to that. 

Overall, mining rcsotirces were varied, hut quantities were 
always small. Even if one takes gold, for which Japan was 
famous in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we find 
dwt japan had become a net importer by die latter half of 
die eigliteenth century. The demand in a prc-industrialized 
society could onlyjust be met; but with the coming of the 
age of real indiistrialuaiion the insufficiency of resources was 
iiimiediately felt. 

From this we can see that even as regards constructiun 
luaicrials, instances of tlie use of niineral resources or large 
quantities of cut stone were rare, .ind that construction using 
wood, earth and stones, and ceramic products was the usual 
practice Rather than giant multi-storey buildings, 
constructions that sverc low with nuny compLcatcd features 
were preferred - together with gardens - whether it were 
for temples andshrines or for private houses. However, these 
buildings resist poorly to canhquakes, fires, lightning and 
damp, so the only available way of storing property safety 
was in thick-walled earth warehouses. Although anti-fire 
organizations and thinking about fire-prevention had 
developed, there was no way to stop a fire when it was dry 
with a strong wind, $0 the possibility of cities being totally 
burnt in almost an instant was a constant threat. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY - 
STABILITY AND CHANGE 

The seventeenth century was truly the 'Great Land 
Reclamation Period’. Although there are no accurate 
statisnes. the area under cultivation would seem to have 
increased by close to two times. The population had also 
increased to somewhere between two and a half to three 
times its former level. Popubiion growth in the cities was 
reiiurkabie. It can be seen that cities (roughly 200 in number) 
with populations of 5.000 or more represented 15 pet cent 
ot the total popubtionat the outset of the eighteenth century, 
with Edo basing a population of i million, Osaka 500.000, 
and cs-cn Kyoto also with 500.000 (Rozman, 1973}. 

Tlic imporunt tiling was that these cities had an economic 
function hy toniiiiig a network between the cities themselves 
and between the citiesand the faniung villages. People, goods, 
money and information svent back and fonli. Economically, 
a national economy lud been esublished; petiple bccanie 
cconomy-ininded: and it had become a society acting 
economically. Of course, the level of production technology 
svas low. In agriculture, human-power rather than live-stock 
svas the main source of energy for ploughing the fields. In 
imnual industries, apart from the water-wheel, there really 
was not any incorporation of external energy. Manual 
insiusines that h.id developed at that time, such as spinning, 
weaving, mrjo-nuking and ceramics-making, all used 
machines operated by hunun-power. 

Hosvever. the development of labour-intensive fanii 
industries and production industries depending on such 
hunun-power held the danger of 'reinforcing' labour, and 
nude people hard-working. Of course, this is subject to Uic 
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unpunJilt proviso tlut extremely hard work over a long 
period offers the prospect of being rewarded. In societies 
where all the fruits of hard work over a long period end up 
in other people’s hands, bhour is only penal servitude and 
people would do all they could not to work. In such societies 
the motivation to work is compulsion. Societies where 
compubioii is the motivation have very low productivity. 
However, the situation in Tokiigawa Japan was not like that 
(see Plates taS-ijo). 

In such conditions, extremely hard work was considered 
not to be ‘slave labour’ bur a virtue because economic gain 
was obtained exclusively through labour. So among the 
ordinary people the work etliic of labour being a 'virtue' was 
horn. Moreover, inside the fanuty this concept ofwork being 
a virtue passed from parent to child. Outside the family, this 
began to be taught as a nonn to follow in the educational 
iiisdiuciom that had sprung up throughout the country from 
around the eighteenth century, such as the private schools 
ill the cities and the ‘temple schools’ in the countryside. One 
may call tius an ‘iiidiiiiricus' n'lvhirion! (Hayami. 1989}. 

In the world of literature, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, there was lham Saik.aku (1642-93) who wrote about 
the Osaka merclunts’ activities and their view of the world. 
In his works hccnthusiasticaUydcscribcstheprocesswhcreby 
they became rich through hard work to finally become very 
rich merchants. The underlying theme of his works is how 
the common folk seek worldly happiness as an extension of 
their daily lives. Saikaku’s literature was widely read during 
the Edo era. If one regards the CciijV ( 77 k Tale vf 

OiifV) in the early eleventh ceniuty, whose main theme is 
life at the palace of the nobles, and Tsureziire-gusa {Bssayt in 
Ulftiess) in the fourteenth century, about rehising the present 
world, as represenutive of Japanese literature before the 
seventeenth century, one can sec just how great was the 
change in the people’s values and meiiialiie- 

With the advent of the eighteenth century following the 
seventeenth centur>' with its expansion, changes came about 
in various domains. Firstly, the expansion of the area under 
cultivation had reached the extreme limit possible with the 
then technology. Almost all of Japan’s arable land (^ouc 15 
per cent of the tot.il area) had been put to use. To increase 
production even further, the only option w.is to increase 
production per unit area. At thesame time, taking the country 
as a whole, the population per se was close to its ceiling and 
the urban population rado had reached its limit. The fanners 
were forced to utilize the land more intensively, with deep 
culdvaiion and heavy fertilizing. Even fish, sardine and 
herring, were used as a ferdhzcr after drying and pounding. 
This stimulated the fishing industry throughout Japan, not 
only to catch fish as a food but also as a fertilizer. Fishing 
villages flourished and the fish markets in the urban areas 
were esublished with high-spirited call. 

Right at the end of the seventeenth century, die supply of 
mineral resources - which had even had surplus cap,Kity for 
exports after meeting increasing internal demand - suddenly 
fell. Not oidy did exporting become difficult, but what is 
more, supplying enough to meet die needs for the currency 
usedinjapan became difficult. Asa result, in 1696 the Shoguiute 
engaged in a currency debasement operation, reducing the 
amount of gold or silver in the metal used in minting to 80 
per cent of the level it lud previously been. From the surt of 
the eighteenth century this debasement process accelerated, 
so that silver coins smickin 1708 were of extremely bad qualit>' 
- being, it is said, only ao per cent pure Thus, at a stroke, 
trust was lost in tlic Japanese gold and silver currencies which 


up until then had been the most trusted currency inEasi Asia, 
and discrihiitcd as a kind of intematioail currency. Finally, 
the Shogimate again started making liigh quality currencies, 
bur the amount of precious metal in a money ofa given value 
was lower tlun before the debasement process started. 

Furthennorc, in order ro meet the increasing demand for 
currency, non-mctallic currency came to be issued by the 
daimyo. There was a form of currency, called Imnsatsii 
(domainal paper money) whose distribution was restricted 
to within the territory. Though the Shogunate’s pennission 
was required, it had the following two results in conjunction 
with theShoguiiate's debasement of die currency. 

The first result was that from that time on, the people 
living in Japan ceased to pay attention to the quality of the 
currency, Specially when debasement first took place, new 
and old coins were in circulation at the same time and 
confusion occurred. However, when they got used to it, 
tlicy accepted low quality coins and hartsaisu. There Is a link 
between this and the fact that the new Mciji Govctiuncm 
was later domestically able to overcome itsfirsi financial crisis 
brought about by the issue of a large quantity of paper money 
unbacked by precious metal. 

The second result was that the Shogunacc were denied 
the exclusive rif^t to issue money, even though ihc Issuing 
of limismu was subject to certain conditions. Prior to the 
issuing of luitnaisii. the Shogunate held the monopoly 
regarding the issuing of silver and gold coinage. The Edo 
Shogunate that had prided itself on having the teal power 
as tlic central government largely thanks to that monopoly, 
found that being denied the right to that monopoly was 
the first step in its downfall. In brief, the Shogun.aie lost 
the power to control the economy through the issuing of 
cuaency. 

Even in the cities, the situation changed radically when 
the seventeenth century population increase and the 
associated rise in demand stopped. During the seventeenth 
century theShogunate did notiiirerfcrcatall.on the principle 
that ‘trade should be free’. Powerful merchants gathered in 
the cities, while a network ofwholesalcrs. brokets and reuilcrs 
was formed. However, when the increase in deiiuiid and 
increase in populaoon stopped in the eighteenth cenmry. 
the merchants tried to hold onto their existing share and 
started to set up exclusive monopoly groupings. The 
complexities so charactenKic ofjapan's present-day product 
distnhunon system arc to be found in the complex 
distribution-organization established during this period. The 
Shogunate and even the daimyo were able to procure 
'recognition fees' by giving them official recognition. This 
was to try and compensate for the lack of increase in annual 
uxatioii income from the villages then unable to pay more. 

In the eighteenth century, many changes took place in 
the Shogunate and in the daimyo donuiiis. With the various 
systems'institulionalized at the beginning of the PAo period 
being unable folly to cope with the subsequent changes in 
situation — and notably those brouf^it about by economic 
development - there were many cases wliere revision was 
ineviuble. However, if one looks at it in tenns of financial 
policies one can find a very interesting feature. This is the 
way the financial expansion and contraction policies repeated 
in a thirty to forty year cycle. For example, in the middle of 
that century, the Shogunate carried out a great number of 
public projects, promoted foreign trade, minted coins in 
keeping with the needs of the time and approved mercliants' 
associaiions. In brief, they pursued positive economic poLcies. 
However, natural calamities followed, and the persons who 
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hjJ figured proiluiieiitly in proinuciiig tiiosc policies were 
disiiiisscd on the grounds ihjt they were sgainst tradition. A 
consers’ativc faction then grasped die real power. At that 
juncture, commerce regressed and policies stressing farming 
were adopted. 'Uelt-tightening' and a return to the spirit 
prevailing at the tinK the Shogunate was established was 
stressed. But the already developed market economy svoiild 
not allow the pursuance of retrenchment policies, and the 
promoter of those policies retirediii disgraceandexpansionist 
policies were revetted to. 

Finally, this wave motion must have repe.ited itself with 
a certain amplitude between limits. On the one hand, there 
was the accepted principle underlying the fomsation of the 
/u-v and defying it to return to a simply sclf- 

suf&cient society was impossible so a market economy had 
to be allowed to a certain degree. On the other Kind, they 
could not threaten the pu.v TeA’nyiiirsi by peniiitting 
the spontaneous development of the market economy. 
As a result, there were pcndulum-likc swings between 
rcttcnchiiient policies and expansionist policies, or between 
spintualinn and imterialisin. The conservative Ijctiom and 
progressive factions were battling it out ever>-where, witli 
inicr-pcrsonal batde lines drawn. 

Also, at this time the Shogunate's policies did not extend 
throughout the country, and daimyo were able to pursue 
the policies independently of the Shogunate. There were 
many instances of the lords implementing expansionist 
policies while the Shogunate was adopting retrenchment 
policies. Coiuequendy, the Shogunate's policies rarely fully 
achieved their objectives. Very often they simply temuiiaied 
prrnuturely half-way, and the cyclic movement repeated 
Itself. 

Following the re-coinage operation in the 1730s, for about 
one century prices remained almost stable. Theannual interest 
rate remained unchanged at about lo per cent. One can say 
that economically, loiig-temi stable conditions lasted. In that 
sense one can think of this period as being a bisioire immMle 
period However, this was only the superficial appearance; 
in faa changes were taking place internally. 

For example, let us take the question of the population. 
It is said that Japan's population levelled off at about 30 
million. The generally accepted view used to be chat this 
stagnation was caused by thefarmers resorting to birth control 
because of poverty. But there is another view that it 
represented the famiers ‘positive’ means of increasing their 
standard ofliving (Hanley and Yaniamura. 1977). However, 
what must be bomcin mind is chat there were great diffeiences 
from region to region In northern Japan, eastern Japan aixl 
in the sicinity of the big cities the population decreased, but 
in south-west Jap.in the population increased slowly but 
surely. 

The decrease in population m northern Japan .uid eastern 
Jap.in in the latter half of the eighteeiiih ceiiiury can be 
cxplaincdby the cold weather conditions. Funhennore.cold 
temperatures continued to prevail during the (rice) maturing 
period in the sunuiieri for successive years. The impact of 
this cold weather was particularly great because much of the 
land in question had been brought into cultivation during 
the period ofgrcat expansion in the seventeenth century and 
was land close to the ‘northern limit' for rice cultivation. 
Japanese agriculture consisted essentially of rice cultivation 
and with the technology available at the time, northern Japan 
had a northern limit for nce cultivation which therefore 
made it particularly sensitive to low temperatures in summer 
and not possible to find allcmaiives. Although historical 


documents tend to exaggerate when they mciitiun hunger, 
the population in this area twice went down by 20 per cent 
because of cold weather — that is in 1756 and 1783. It took 
a long lime for it to recover. Examinaiion of the population 
trend for this region, shows that over the Edo era the peak 
was ac the beginning of the eighteenth century, and that the 
population ill the Meiji Kesioration period (1868) did not 
return to the peak level. 

There ,ire eases where the fall in population was directly 
caused by hunger, such as where people actually died of 
hunger. However, in many cases people died because the 
decrease in nutrition during famines reduced people’s 
resistance to disease. Ironically, in Northern Japan early 
luamage was the custom, and the .average age of marriage 
for girls was around 15 yean old. If couples continued to 
procreate throughout their lives they would have more than 
ceil children. In fact, only three or four infants would grow 
into adiilcs, because the marriage would sometimes be 
cenmnated through thedcath of one ofthe partners or because 
ol the high infant mortality rate. During periods of famine 
and subsequently, there might well be a forceat work nuking 
people Cry to Iniiii the pupubtion. Although the marriage 
age became a little higher in this region, direct population 
control, usually by abortion or infanticide, had become a 
custom. Some of the daimyo became so worried that the 
population recovery was not going well chai they striaiy 
prohibited abortion and infanticide, and undertook a survey 
of pregnant women to preclude it. They even adopted a 
policy of giving subsidies to help those who gave birth bring 
up the child. 

Fiitthennore, the population in the vicinity ofEdo. Kyoto 
and Osaka did not increase because of the nuny people 
migratingtochcbigadcs. This phenomenon canbeexpbiiied 
by the urban ‘graveyard’ theorj . That is to siy. the urban 
mortalit>- is higher than the fertility. 'Vt'ithout considerable 
migration from the countryside they could not maintain their 
population levels. Other factors are involved in addition to 
morality and fertility. The>- are imbalance of the sexes; a 
high ratio of single people; residential instability, and so on. 
Anyway, as the population replication ratio in the city was 
negative, migr.ition from the surrounding faniung villages 
was surely necessary. Tlie high popiibcion density in the 
cities meant tlut once an epidaiiic decease struck, the chances 
of dying were much greater than in the countryside. In big 
cities like Edo, people's daily food was often such that (good) 
taste was given precedence over nutritional value Lack of 
vitamin B and of minerals often led to s^-niptoms similar to 
henberi, and even to the extent that this was referred to as 
the ‘Edo sickness’. 

.Migration to the city from the counttyside was important. 
Accoiding to research on rural popubtions, one can see that 
there was ver^- consider^le luigraiion. This did not always 
represent people intending to become peniuiiem residents; 
often it was just people migrating for temporary work. 
According to a case study in one village located between 
Kyoto/Osaka and Nagoya with a population of roo.ooo at 
that time: of the men .ind women having attained 10 years 
of age. so per cent of the men and 60 per cent of the women 
left for temporary labour migration. Both men and women 
of 13 and 14 years of age left the vilbge to go to the city, 
and continued working there for twelve or thirteen yean, 
after which half ofthe men and two-thirds ofthe women 
returned to the sdllage. .Men and women who did not return 
might have died in the city before then, or have decided to 
stay on permanently. 
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This the phenomenon ot leinporjry Libour iiiigrjtioii 
controlled che vilLige popuUtion in two wiys. The first wjs 
that those deciding to stay pemwncntly in the city or dying 
while working away from home represented a direct factor 
reducing the absolute population ofthe villages. The second 
was that the men and women who returned from working 
away from home m.-irried late with a consequent reduction 
in offspring. If one coiuidersthe dilTerence in average female 
marriage age. between the returnees and those hasnng stayed 
in the village as being about five years and representing a 
difference of about two children, the degree of popiibtioii 
limitation occurring as the intlirect effect of working away 
front home - that means .r kind of indirect population 
regulation cQcct — may be surprising (Hayami. 1992). 

Therefore, the presence or absence of such a regulator)- 
action - that means the presence or abseiue of a city in the 
vicinity to absorb the population - produces big differences 
m the population trends, and moreover in the relation 
benveen population and society in the regions in question. 
In central J.rpan where the population regulation acboii 
worked-there are big cities and also a higher ratio of urban 
population - population pressure was rebcively we.ik, and 
so the degree of social insiabilic)- was rebtisely low. In 
contrast, in western Japan where there were no big cities 
and the urban population ratio was lower, it became a factor 
in making population increase continue. Later, population 
pressure built up and was to become a cause of social 
inscabilin- 

Though based on a limited geographical area, a study of 
die average longevin- indicates that at the beginning of the 
Edo era, it was roughly 30 years, and that lull of live-birth 
offspring were dead by the age of to. in the laner part ofthe 
Edo era. life expectancy in noniul times had risen by close 
to ten years, and the cliild death rate was two-thirds of that 
at die beginning (Hayanu. T973h). In the context ofthe 
period prior to the introduaion of modem health-care and 
public hygiene, it is difficult to sec any other reason for this 
improvement in anything other than in unproved lising 
conditions. 

The clothes worn by ordinary people, dunged to cotton 
from the previous ‘im.xed' 6bre. The niLxed fibre cloths were 
■unhealthy’ in tlut they could only be coarsely woven, lacked 
resistance, behaved poo rlv with regard to the cold and humidity, 
and could not be washed often, (n contrast, clodies nude from 
cotton do not have these drawbacks. They wash well, and have 
high resistance to moisture. Even this brought about 
revolutionary progress in the lives of the people, since clothing 
was. like housing and food, of key importance in their lives. 

Although specifically forbidden by bw, the wearing of 
clothes made ofsilk became generalized onfestive occasions. 
Also, to produce the raw materials for making cotton, raw 
silk and flax, various industries such as spinning and weaving 
developed throughout the country subject to local 
conditions. The production of raw cotton was concentrated 
around the sandy areas, like those in the vicinity of Osaka 
or the coast around the Seto Inland Sea. Raw silk was mostly 
produced in easternjapan on gentle slopes near where the 
mulberry trees grew. At the beginning of the eighiecmh 
century, the ainmmt of silk cloth imported from China had 
decreased and the demand for domestically produced raw 
silk and silk cloth grew. As a result a good quality product 
with high added value began to be produced svadely as a 

localspeciality. Fordyeing the cloth, production ofsafflower 

and Japanese indigo was started in specified places, also as a 
local spccialiry. 


As regards foot!, there is lack of dat.i. but it seems that 
rice-based food hadbeconie generalized, with.minial protein 
coming from chicken eggs. Fish was dried and salted and 
one can find traces of fish merchants even in the most remote 
places. The development of the brewing industry was 
tetnarkable and misu ami soy sauce could be found in 
most kitchens. An essential ingredient was salt and its 
production by the new ‘salt fanii method’ in the Seto Inland 
Sea went ahead, h is said that the Seto Inland Sea area alone 
produced4.3 million kohi{i fa'fcii = approx. 180litres). With 
the coiiuiiamlmenis of the BuJdliist religion saying meat 
should be avoided, the only meat might be the occasional 
chicken, so nutntiomnthejapanese meal wasmainly centred 
on carbohydrates. Caloric intake was rather low. 

In eighteenth century Japan people could enjoy conunuous 
peace and it was a period svhen development of various 
aspects of‘consumer’ life occurred (Hanley, i 99 o)' Fof 
example, in the publishing sphere, the religious books and 
highly academic books published in large quanniies in the 
seventeenth century gave way to newly compiled and 
published material. This included dictionanes, literature, 
iiups. travel books, geography book-s, encyclopaedias and 
dircciones. The publishing centre ofjapan, whichuptothen 
had been Kyoto and Osaka, shifted to Edo in the course of 
that century 

Travel, ostensibly to visit temples and shrines, became 
organized, and a travel industry became established with 
intermediaries gathering clients together and arranging 
accommodation on a contract basis in tourist spots. As regards 
conununicacions, two large private postal companies provided 
a country-wide service, though most oftheir operations were 
between Edo and Kyoto/Osaka. Thus even before Japan 
becanieaniodemcountr)-. it had adomesric communications 
network. 

Ttanspoctation by water had limited possibilities mjapan 
because ofthe topography. It was developed to its niaxinium, 
andincluded an inLmd network for tlie distribution of goods. 
However, maritime transport was very developed. 

Between Edo and Osaka two maritime transport groups 
were in severe competition. Another busy route to Osaka 
was a roundabout route via the Japan Sea and die Seto Inland 
Sea As far as the transporution of goods was concerned, the 
development of coastal transportation tomes in the Edo 
period meant that the needs ofiturkcts establishetl ihtoughoui 
Japan could be met. Japanese sailing ships had no cciitce- 
board and weak keek, so sailing into the vsind was difficult 
and there were many shipwrecks in consequence. The 
construction of large ocean-going sailing ships did not come 
about because the Japanese themselves were not allowed to 
engage in overseas trade. 

In fontrast, road iranspott.ition for cargos was poor, and 
apart from in a few areas, transportation ficilities were never 
used by the general public. And since the Shogiiiute’s policy 
was not to build permanent bridges across the brge rivers, 
ordiairy people could only travel by foot. 

As regards caring and drinking, liigh-cbss rjs'ici (special 
Japanese restaurants) sprang up in the three major cities and 
ill big cities built around castles. For the ordin.ir)' people, 
establisluneitts sersing light meals and tea appeared. Thus 
the cities and sightseeing spots became very convenient. In 
the Litter half of the eighteenth century, this was atcontpaiiied 
by the production of local specialities in many places. These 
often were cakes or other delicacies. 1 hus a food culture 
was established, and was reckoned to be ‘one of die pleasures 
oflife’. 
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Fjciliaes for the ordinary p«opk'saiiiusenient were mainly 
concencrared in the cities; they include all the ainuseniencs 
so characteristic of preseiitjapaii such as theatrical plays, siiitio 
Japanese wrestling). (comic story-telling), naniiiv- 

biishi (narrative ballad). (serious story-telling). The 

town citizenry would have their favourites, and followed 
die doings of popular performers avidly. Competitive games 
such as;gi> and sht>gi (]apancsc chess) became the most popuLr 
of these. However, ‘poetry games'just like Bi/l'iistf-smt.v that 
were half-educational, half-phy were popubr These often 
involved using parts of famous poems as a starting point for 
a group of competitors to invent additional parts, thus 
producing a game in which contestants would Icam the 
original poem (see Plate 131). 

Also, during tills period, ptactisingintl.-ii (j 1 -syll.ihle vetse). 
lunkii (17-syUable verse), calligrapliy, flower airangcmcni. 
the tea ceremony, traditional dancing, and i11usic.1l 
instruments such as the fiiR' or sliamisen, became part of a 
proper education, and particularly for girls. Mastering these 
came to be seen as the proper accoutrement for a cultured 
girl. Bccuining an instructor in such a field came to be 
regarded as a proper profession, and such instructors came 
to represent a set propottioii of the citirens of the cities. 

However, the ultimate in aniusenieni was going to the 
aiiiusetncnt quartets'. In Japan the amusement quartet was 
not just a brothel quarter. People also went there to enjoy 
high-level coiiversaiioii with cultured women, and to eat 
and drink. A great feature of these establishment was that 
people could really relax because, once inside, difieren tiation 
between samurai and ordinary people, between rich and 
poor, disappeared, and only diiTcrenciadon hervveen diose 
wirh ‘ebss' (amusing themselves in style) and the urKoiith 
boors remained. These 'amusement quarters' sprang up in 
the large caule towns as weL as in the three major cities. 

To conclude, in eighteenth century Japan, a consumer 
culture, which had not existed in the seventeenth century 
and before, developedjust like the social systeniandcconoiiiic 
systems. Although these develupniencs surted in the cities, 
they soon spread througlioiic the country due to the daily 
human exchange between cities .ind the countryside, and 
between the cencreand outlying regions. Upper ebss fanners 
could even achieve the same high standard of intellectual 
life as city residents. It can be summed up as an age of mass 
culture. Of coune this does not mean a total absence of high 
culture (Keyes, 1988: Mason. 1992; Nishi, Ho?timi and 
Torton, 1985; Noma and Webb, 1966; Schneider, 1973; 
Swan. 1979) Artistsexciusivelyhiredbyihcdaimyoproduccd 
highly artistic works, and sonic nobles even became patrons 
of artists though they themselves were not rich. However, 
if one had to choose a single phrase to stiiii tip the cliaracter 
of the an and litcratiitc of the Edo period one would have 
to say it was 'popular' 

For belter or wone, it produced the prototype for the 
cultural state of present-day Japan. It was something 
developed indepeiidendy. without influence of the Western 
World, and after having broken free from the influence of 
China. Would it not be appropriate to consider it as being 
a form of new cultural creation? 

Writing like this may give the impression that Tokugawa 
Japan was some kind of paradise. In fact, it was not necessarily 
$0 by any means. In the shadow of this prosperity there by 
much discriiiiiiiation. wliich had always existed, but only 
reallybecame apparent during thispenod. For instance, those 
in charge of slaughtenng (animals) or handling Ic.ither 
products-who were discriminated against because Buddliist 


philosophy said these tasks should be avoided - were forcibly 
cut ofT from ordinary people and even obliged to form their 
own vilbges besides being allotted the lowest tank in society. 
Another example can be seen in the sacrifice ofrheindigenous 
Ainu tribe iiijapan's nonheni island of Hokkaido when the 
Japanese came to e.xtend theirsovereignty effectively to them. 
Notwithstanding the Great Revolt at the end of the 
sevcntcenthcentury, the Ainu lost their bud. and were forced 
to work for the Jap.inese under hanh conditions, Without 
doubt their popubtioii decreased considerably. 

Japan also lost much through the developments in the Edo 
period described above. First, isolation meant that the people 
the Japanese encountered in their daily lives were limited to 
Japanese. A mode ofconiniunicarion between people luving 
a coniinon bngiiage and the same customs developed, but 
as they had no chance to be in contact with people not 
sharing the same language and customs, they became very 
bad at iiitcrnatioiul negotiation. The effect can still be seen 
today. 

The Japanese developed a flair for coexisting in society, 
while making the most of restneted terntoiy and limited 
resources. Uiitwhen they left the territory, they found their 
abilit)’ to act freely to have diminished. One could say that 
the present nature of the Japanese — namely, to be good at 
operating systematically m groups, but to be not good at 
individualistic activities - was a product of those days. 

These maybe perceived as problems in temis of the values 
of the West which took the lead in fonning modem society. 
However, as no one at that time could predict the course of 
history, the development ofjapan in the Edo period should 
perhaps be regarded ash.ivingbeen a genuine cultural creation 
that should be judged in its own nght. 
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Tac-Jin Yi 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND THE 
RISE OF NEO-CONFUCIANISM IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

Korean society enjoycda period of new economic prospcnty 
in (he sixieeiiili century so pronounced (hat a proclivity 
toward luxury itself emerged as a social issue. The roots of 
this afllucnce can be traced back to a fiiiidamcii(.)I alteration 
in farming practice that had begun in the fotmeenth centiir>’: 
a switch from the traditional fallow field system to the use 
of continuous ailtivation. From its origin in agriculnirally 
favoured areas the new method spread widely, and by the 
middle of the fifteenth century the transition was basically 
complete. As agriculture in the sixteenth century built upon 
thisachievementand further developed, commerce itself was 
stimulated to fresh development, in turn leading to the 
generation of unprecedented wealth. 

In the midst of these important changes in agricultural 
techniques there was also a great political change. This was 
the founding of the Choson dynasty in i J92,‘ which rose 
after the collapse of the Koryo dynasty, which had reigned 
since the tenth century. This great political transformation 
was brought about by the changes in societal structure caused 
by thedevelopment ofagricultural techniques (sec Plate IJ2). 

The precise impetus for the momentous transfonnation 
in fourteenth-ceniiiry agriculture is unclear. Certainly it was 
not the result of economic development, for the economy 
was in a miserable sutc. Korea at the time had been the 
hapless object ofcrippling interference from the vast Mongt^ 
Empire, especially Mongol-controlled Yuan China, for 
almost a century. It would seem that the first steps of this 
agncultural innovation occurred in the midst of concerted 
efforts by Koreans todcvisc strategies ilui would helpcxtricate 
themselves from this situation. Among those in elite circles 
- including the king, his oiTicials, and the literati - there 
were many who shared the same conviction; in order to set 
the nation right it was imperative to reduce (he burden of 
suffering on the part ofihe peasants. This groupexperimented 
with a variety of policies to implement this ideal, including 
those designed to rid Korea of Yuan interference and to 
refonn problematic institutions, together with a program to 
raise agricukural productivity. These literati and leaders who 
showed new interest in the lives of the commoners were 
known as the ‘Newly Risen Higli Officials.’ Having based 
their political ideology on Nco-Confiicianism obtained from 
Yuan China, these fitcrati tned to achieve their goals of 
public welfare through systematic efforts towards (he 
reaUzation of a Confucian society. 

Of course, this is not to say that <:ffom to enhance the 
productivity of agriniliiirc had been lacking in the past. 


I lowcvcr, previously there had been a severe bmitation on 
(he size of the agncultural bbour-forcc (hat liad impeded 
any govcmmeni attempt to stimulate technical innovation. 
This manpower shortage stemmed from an extremely low 
rate of population growth, which in turn w.is related to .1 
high rate ofinfant mortality. There is evidence, for example, 
that even among members ofthc aristocratic class the average 
number of children surviving to adulthood was fewer than 
three. This being the case, it is difficult to imagine the 
corresponding figure for ordinary peasants could have been 
more than two on the average. Since the agricultural labour 
force was influenced by the size ofthe population, condidons 
were far from ripe for a push toward agriciiliural innovation. 
The more pressing medical problem of reducing child 
mortality had to take precedence over those in agriculture. 

Efforts to meet this medical challenge were vigorously 
punned at the nacioail level from the eleventh century. In 
practice this involved, for example, such activities as the 
periodicacqubidonofrelevant advanced medical knowledge 
at home and abroad - especially from China - and the 
production and wide distribution of special digests on 
pediatrics, obstetrics, and gynaecology- to the literate class. 
By the first half of the thirteenth century such projeas had 
proved highly successfiil. Korea medical practice liad caught 
up with tltat in China and new medical skills involving the 
use of indigenous drugs had been established. Although for 
roughly half a century incessant warfare with the Mongols 
prevented the wide dissemirution ofthesc new medical skiLs, 
termed ‘local medicine’, in the fourteenth century they began 
to be spread widely by the government as well as by individual 
literati. As a result ofsuch efforts Korea entered a new phase 
of demography: now policies regarding population increase 
were taken up by the goverfunem in formal court debates. 
At this time, there were many scholars who were 
knowledgeable both in agriculture and medicine. 
Accordinjdy, from the middle ofthc fourteenth century the 
central government displayed a fresh approach to such issues 
by stressing to officials sent out from the ceture that among 
their duties as local governors were the enhancement of 
economic prosperity through the promotion of agriculture 
and sericulture, and the furthering of an increase in the 
population. 

This new trend tow.irda burgeoning population that began 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century opened the way 
for a sustained annual rate of population growth of 0.40 per 
cent and higher during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The population, which amounted to some $.7 million in 
1400. showed a high rate of growth by surpassing in 1511 a 
total of 10 million (see Figure 27). The dissemination ofthc 
techniques oflocal medicine that had begun in ihefounccmh 
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Figun 27 Ettimatcd population in<i annuil rates of population j;rowth durioj; the Yi dynasty (the population figures given in this study 
ntay be somewhat on the high side, but to date no other standard treatment of the (opk exisis). 

Somcc: Kwon T'ae-hwin and Sin Yong-ha. OwrrfH u<anjt(> <irfaf i/i,jh ch'iidi'ing t kwanlian iUito» (A Decussion Concerning Estimation 
of the Populanon of Cboson Dynasty Korea), Tiwja munhwa 14. Tonga Munhwi Ydn‘guso, Seoul Tachakkyo, p. ja4, table 4-) 


century continued on into the fifteenth century as well. The 
earliest work on local medicine. kuki'ippaitg, was 

repniited and widely distributed. Additionally, in J 4 J 3 the 
medical te-xi Hyangyak diips{ngb<n^ was completed- This was 
a comprehensive compilation of all the successful techniques 
of local medicine that had been developed since the 
preparation of earlier such compendia. It was no accident 
that just prior to the compilation of this new medical text 
had been the compilation in 14JO of Nongsa diiksi^, an 
important work on agriculture that surveyed in an orderly 
fashion new fanning techniques in use m agriculturally 
advanced regions ofKorea. Because medical and agncultural 
technology had been developed in tandem, the two, 
seemingly disparate, fields bore fruit at almost the same time. 

The spread of the practice of continuous cultivation 
provoked many changes in Korean agriculture. Pint, there 
was a general tendency for farm land to shift from higher 
ground to lower. Because the fallow field system had 
depended to a great degree on the use of slash-and-bum 
cultivation, there had been a preference for upland sues. This 
was especially so in the case of non-rice agriculture. In 
corMrast, continuous field farming involved the use of 
feniliact. such as ash and human excrement, and so provided 
no compelling need to favour high ground. Indeed, farming 

on theuplandsonlymeantgreaiercffortc.xpendcdin coming 

and going. This major change in agricultural practice has left 
a vivid trail in the historical sources: fiatbnd previously only 
used for hone pasture or military drill grounds being taken 
for new farm land; active land reclamation from the sa 
pursued to the limits ofavailable tcchnolo^ along the south¬ 
west coast of Korea, famed for its sharp tidal variation. 

The most important tiansfomution wrought by the move 
to the lowlands for fanning was the increase m the proportion 


of wetlands usage. According to an early fifteenth-century 
bnd survey of the total acreage of land under culrivation, 
the ratio of dry fidd to wet fields was 7:3. However, in areas 
where the practice of agriculture liad fundamentally changed 
in the fourteenth cemuty. the situation was difiercin. For 
example, in the case of districts in coastal areas sviih much 
flat land, the ratio of dry land 10 wet land was 1:1. Rice 
fanning had come to be the preferred use of land in the 
newly cultivated areas having flat land. 

As in the field of agriculture, during the fifteenth century, 
there were epoch-making developments in the field of 
astronomy. King Sejong (r. 1418-50), the fourth monarch 
oftheChoson dynasty, personally directed the research efforts 
in astronomy, as well as in agriculture and medicine, and 
obtained significant results. The main purpose of this 
astronomical research was to obtain accurate measurements 
of latitude and time relative to the Choson royal palace in 
order to create a Choson calendar. The king felt that as a 
ruler he should supervise the agricultunil administration and 
ensure that his officials and subjects were able to plant during 
the optimal planting season. Therefore, he felt that it was 
both inconceivable aixl disgraceful that his country could 
not produce its own calendar but was forced to use the 
Chinese planting calendar year after year. He was keenly 
aware of the fact that under Confiician political ideology it 
was the Mandate of Heaven that as a monarch his duty was 
to ensure that his subjectt did not lack food. After nearly ten 
years of careful latitudinal and chronological measurements, 
as well as intensive research into Chinese and Islaiuic calendar- 
making ntethodology, a national calendar specific to Korea 
was completed which was so precise that it measured one 
year to be 365.2425 days and one month to be 29.530593 
days. 
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R.icc cultivation in the fifteenth century, as portrayed in 
jVrttjjjd cliiksol, evinced a decided prefereiiLc for the direct 
broadcast method ofpbnting. This technique involved the 
direct spreading of seeds onto the main field, in sharp contrast 
to that oftramplaimtion. in which rice seedlings were raised 
u) a separate seedbed before transplantation to the main field. 
There were two variations to the broadcast method; one, 
the wet-field broadcast method, involved the spreasling of 
seeds onto the main field alter it had fint been flooded with 
water, while the other, the dry-fielddirect broadcast method, 
was a simple spreading of seeds onto fields with no water. 
While the direct broadcast method was not inferior to the 
transplantation method in tenns of productivity per unit 
land, it had the disadvantage of requiring much effort to 
weed the fields. Yet, tins method was still practised widely, 
due to a lack ofadeqaitc irrigation facilities. 

The Korean peninsula is faced with a cUnuie that is very 
dry during the springtime, when planting is done. In the 
fiftcenthceniury. under these conditions and with ihe paucity 
of irrigation facilities, it was difficult to adopt the 
transplantation method of rice cultivation. What Irrigation 
there was in traditional Korea at this rime fell into two broad 
categories. The first involved the danunliig of streams in 
mountain valleys and using the water that collected in the 
reservoirs so fonned. while the second was accomplished by 
daiiiniing a lower stream and the channelling the water 
through lateral watens-ays to fields In the fifteenth century, 
as yet only the fonner method was used. This limitation of 
irrigarion facilities considerably restricted the spread of the 
increasingly preferred wet-field farming. The frequent 
droughts were a source of major concern for King Sgoiig. 
who had devoted himself to the production of the national 
calendar. The earlier half of the fifteenth century was a time 
of frequent drought. Due to his inability to devise effective 
counter-measures for the yearly impending droughts, 
Sejong's father. King T’aejong (r. 1400-18) had assumed 
responsibility for the droughts, blaming them on his own 
shortcomings as a monarch, and had abdicated the throne 
in favour of his son. Accordingly, Sejong’s oldest son, the 
Crown Prince, became greatly interested in the study of 
droughts and floods and after intensive effort, in the twenty- 
third yearofSejong’s reign (1441), he invented a rain-gauge. 
This rain-gauge was distributed to the officials of each 
administraavr district, who were required to record the exact 
rime and amount of rainfall each time it tamed. While this 
rain-gauge, the first of its kind in the world, did not 
immediately limit the damage caused by drought, the 
information on the amount of rainfall was used to detcniiiiic 
the amouiu of land-cax chat was paid by each administrative 
district. 

The economy of fifteenth century Choson was based on 
agriculture. The king, his royal court, and his administrative 
officials concentrated their efforts on the development of 
agricultural techniques and agriculture. However, in order 
to succeed in this, they needed the support of the common 
people thus requiring 1 means by which they could infonn 
the public ofeheirincenc and plans instead ofmaking demands 
unilaterally. As a result of this, the Korean alphabet, called 
(he liuiiiiuii cMitgiim or the 'proper sounds to instruct the 
people,’ was developed. This linguistically advanced alphabet 
was invented under the direct leadership ofSejoiig. Because 
it was difficult for commoners to learn iheChinese characters 
utilized by (he upper classes, the new alphabet was designed 
to be easily leamable. Initially the new alphabet was used to 
translate the sections of texts written in Chinese characters 


which were most essential to conunoners - primarily on 
agriculture, medicine, and Confucian ethics. 

The situation in Korean agriculture in die sixteenth century 
may be described as follows. The fallow field method lud 
almost disappeared, even in the northern regions where 
general conditions for farming were less favourable. In the 
southern provinces, where much agricultural pioneering had 
been done, paddy agriculture was preferred and the direct 
water broadcast method was widely practised, due to the 
development of dam and water-way irrigation The 
expansion in the acreageofpaddybnd continued, enhanced 
by (he beginning of land reclamadon projects in coastal areas 
oftlie south-west. 

The development of agriculture brought with it an 
enhancement of commerce. The markets, embedded in a 
changing rural society, began to develop in earnest in the 
sixteenth century. Of course, this is not to say that there had 
not been rural markets previously: there had been sundiiig 
iiurkeis as far back as the twelfth century in provincial 
administrative centres. These nurkets had persisted as sites 
for commercial transactions controlled by powerflil local 
elite. But in the thirteenth century all traces of such markets 
disappeared in the general social chaos of the time. In the 
fifteenth century there still remained only a limited number 
of suiidiiig nuikets. found solely in the capital and in 
provincial administrative centres, while the conmiercc of 
other areas was handled by travelling markets. Uegmiiing 
around (he end of (he fifteenth century this stadc picture 
changed dramadcally, as new markets opened in regionsmost 
advanced agriculturally and then spread rapidly across the 
nation in the first hsjf of the sixteenth centurs-. This onset 
of fresh development of markets took place against the 
backdrop of major economic changes in rural society. 
Advances in agricultural technology had increased economic 
power in the countryside to the point where even small 
peasancscouldsellsurpluscommoditiesatmarkecs. Following 
this expansion in the market system there came to be two 
or more markets per local administrative area and the system 
of fixed nurket days became established. 

The cultis'.adon of cotton and the production of cotton 
cloth, which had begun tospread at the end of the fourteenth 
century, contributed greatly to the development of these 
new markets. Cotton cultivation in Korea began at the end 
of the fourteenth century when an official brought cotton 
seeds back from a trip to China. The area under cultivation 
originally was limited to southern regions, but gradually 
expanded iionhward. Cotton cloth proved to be beneficial 
to the conunon people by improsing their clothing. Up until 
this time, ordinary people had used woven hemp for winter 
clothing since they could not afford animal leather or 
expensive silk and as a result suffered greatly during the 
winter. Cotton cloth provided warmer woven cloth and 
lining, and thus made a dranucic impact on (he lives of 
commoners. Cotton cloth, a valuable commodity in itself, 
pbyedan additional and highly important role -as a medium 
of c-xchange. Up to the first half of the fifteenth century 
hemp cloth lud served as the preferred medium ofcoiiuncrcial 
uansactions. but by the end of the century cotton had 
suppbiucd it in this role. As a consequence the moneury 
function of cotton as the basic currency in Korea was 
strengthened and it thereby exerted a great influence on the 
development of commerce. 

Korean commerce also received a boost in the sixteenth 
century as it became linked with the expansion of 
international trade in East Asia. This trade had been stagnant. 
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even lip to the ejrly fifteemh century, due to the restriction 
of maritime activities by the first Ming emperor. Taizu (r. 
1368-98). With the subsequent shift in cconoiuic policy 
uken by the Yong-lo emperor (t. 1403-24). especially in his 
decision to develop the Kiang-n.in silver mines, commodity 
circulation was revitalized and intcniational trade also began 
to evince ftesh vigour, This trade involved the export from 
China ofpopular goods such .as silk and porcelain, with silver 
used as a means of settlement. As a tesult, great volumes of 
silver llowed into China from abroad. Additionally, the 
adoption by the Ming government in the latter half of the 
fifteenth cenniry of a local tax payable in silver appears to 
have increased the demand for that metal even more. 

Korea, too, imported Chinese silk cloth as well as silk 
thread. Not only were these goo'.ls desired in the domestic 
market, bm they were purchased for rc-esport as well, since 
Korean merchants served as middlemen for great quantities 
of silk sold to Japanese. Korea also exported ic own cotton 
cloth and grain tojapan, for at the time the Japanese had not 
yet begun cultivating cotton and needed large quaniiiies of 
ic for such things as sails and for various military' purposes. 
Japan for its part sold Korea such items as copper, spices, and 
dyestuffs. 

The role of middleman was a highly ptofitabic one for 
Korean merchants. Accordingly they were strong advocates 
of a policy of increasing the supply of silver av.iilabic for 
purchases from China. One important turning point in the 
development of new silver mines was the discovery of a 
method of separating silver from lead in the early sixteenth 
century by artisans attached to the Korean court. This 
technology was craiumined tojapan where it spurred dalmyo 
m the Warring States Period to punue actively their own 
development of silver mines. As a result, by the middle of 
the sixteenth century, silver produced in Japan began to flow 
into Korea in large quantities. 

Tlie above account of trade among the three nations in 
East Asia presents a picture of active development, against a 
back-drop of domestic economic growth in each ofihe three 
countries. Yet there was a darker side to the picture as well, 
for considerable friction over the terms ofintetnational trade 
existed. The situation was ftirther complicated by die entry 
ofVi'esteni merchants into East Asian uade from the sixteenth 
century. The Japanese, for insunce, found themselves subject 
to increasing limitations in trade through intennediaries with 
China following the arrival of Portuguese merchants, and 
they created disturbances in China s coastal areas. In Korea 
as well, the Japanese merchants harboured resenmient due 
to the limits placed on the quantity of exports by the Korean 
side This led, for example, to a suable riot in 1310 fomented 
byjapanese merchants residing in Korea. Sucha phenomenon 
of frustration over trade leading to violence foretold the 
possibility of the full-scale military attack by Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi (1536-98) in 1592 

The continuous development of agriculture during the 
sixteenth century as well as the new devcioptiieni of 
commercial industry and international trade led to a great 
increase in societal wealth. While these changes were 
significant in themselves, they were also important in that 
fierce disagreements arose over the acquisition and 
distribution of this new wealth and led to political lumioil 
in the upper class. The upper class was divided into those 

who aggressively used their positionsand influence to acquire 

more wealth, and those who didnot. The fomiet were mostly 
from families based in the capiul area who had nwinuined 
high positions since the beginning of the Choson dynasty. 


while the latter were nuinly small aiidmiddle-sizedlaiidlords 
from provincial areas. The fomier coiiccntratcdon their own 
personal self-interests, while the Litter focused on following 
Confrician orthodoxy and criticizing the fotmer for their 
wrongdoings. Unable to refute thelattet’s attacks upon their 
wrongdoings, the former were forced to use pobiical means 
to suppress the opposition. As a result, during the sixteenth 
century, there were several major purges of the literati. 
However, while the literati suffered greatly, they did retain 
some inllueiKe. Furthemiore, as the rural bndlords benefited 
greatly from the continuous agricultur.-il developments of 
the sixteenth ceniur)' and anussed greater wealth, their 
opportunities foradvanced education increased, making their 
Cictioii a political power. 

At the beginning of the ChosOT dynasty in the fifteeiitli 
century, schools were established - the lukiauf, or the Four 
City Schools, in the capital area and the hyanggytt or County 
schools within each a^ninistrative unit. Altogether, there 
were 400 students in the City schools, and 14,950 students 
in theCounty schools. Ifthc population figure for the fiftecntli 
centuiyofb million is accurate, then the number ofsuidents 
represented 3 pet cent of the population. Nominally, both 
of these schools were geared towards the civil service 
examination designed to select government officials. 
However, of the students who passed the first stage of the 
examination, the quota for those from the City schools was 
200. or so per cent of the total number of students, whereas 
the quou for those students from the County schools was 
less than 5 per cent. In other words, the chances of those 
students from the County schoob of passing the first stage 
of the examination were extremely shin. The cuniculum 
for these schools was not fixed. While it was possible for 
those students who were anending die City schools to study 
the Font Btvks and FiVc Classics ofCltina, which were required 
for the civil service examination, students in the County 
schoob were only able to study texts on Confrician self- 
ciiUivaiion such as the Ulfincniary Learning, the Ptaclieal 
Rcalizalioii of the Three Botnis, the Classic of FilutI Duly, and 
Family Rues. In theory, even the children of commoners 
were able to anend the County schoeJs, but in reality it was 
prohibitively expensive. In terms of the civil service 
exainiration, there was no doubt that it was advanugeous 
for the children of those in the established bureaucracy in 
the capital area to pass the examination under the early 
education system. For those who had passed the first suge 
of the exaininarion of the civil service examination, in order 
to pass the final stage, it was mandatory that they attend the 
the National Confucian Academy. However, 
asirull number ofstudents from theCity schools were allowed 
to enter the Natioiul Confucian Academy without having 
passed the initial examination. 

Among students from the provincial areas who had passed, 
there were more who attended private schools caUed sfdang 
than those from the public County schools. As the number 
ofprivate academics increased to the point where they exerted 
considerable political influence, these schools developed into 
the la^er and more systcniized sAinn. private academies 
whose ideology was based on the Neo-Confucian doctrines 
of Zhu Xi. These academies, which had emerged in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, numbered nearly 200 by 
the end of the scventecntli century. Wliile it was possible to 
study the Four Ihvks and the Five Chssia of China at these 
academies, passing the examination was not their primary 
purpose. The primary intention of the academies was to 
study Confucianism as an acadenuc pursuit; classes were 
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uughc maiiily through seminars. With the development of 
the academies, a class of scholarly intellectuals emerged and 
coalesced in opposition to the ruling bureaucrats. These 
intellectual elites, rcsidingin the proviiKialareas, contributed 
to the balanced development of rural society by spreading 
the high culture of the upper class to rural areas. The upper 
class at this time consisted of the nobility, civil service 
examirucion passen and candidates and these students who 
were studying at the While their number cannot be 

detenruned statistically, studies of ses’ciiceenth household 
registen show tlut around 12 per cent of the houseltolds can 
be considered upper class. Since the Chosdn dynasty 
goveniincnt was a higlily centralized bureaucr.iiy from its 
inception, the hkelihssod ofbureaucrais .sctingarbitranly was 
high. This likelihood became reality as corniptioii grew 
widespread amidst the economic prosperity of the sixteenth 
century. Accordingly, there were increasing calls for self- 
cultivation through scholarly discipline in order for one to 
nurture oneself into a sutesinan capable ofir.inslatingjustice 
into actions. As a result of such social needs. Neo- 
Cnnfuci.mism based on the doctrines ofZhii Xi flourished, 
nuinly through these academies, and moralistic tendencies 
were strengthened. 

OVERCOMING ‘CRISIS* IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

The economic boom in Korea during the sixteenth century 
was gradually fading by latter half of the century: the 
extravagant life-style and exploitative bcluviour on the pan 
of those in power had begun to take their toll. There were 
a number of reform proposals put forth to stem this tide of 
decline, but the invasion in the fourth month of 1592 by the 
Japanese army dealt a mortal blow to such efforts. On top 
of this massive destruction due to the ravages of war came 
a threat to the economy from an entirely different quancr, 
for the invasion was followed direaly by the world-wide 
climatic disaster known as the 'Little Ice Age.' Its impact on 
the Korean peninsula ushered m a decades-long period of 
perennial crisis. Not only did the natural disaster of the Litdc 
Ice Age bleed away the capability' of Koreans to recover 
readily from war-time damage, but also it helped provoke 
further warfare from a different direction. On two occasions 
in the next half-century Jurchen tnbesmen resident in the 
area just north of Korea, i.e. the Manchus. would launch 
invasions into Korea, thereby worsening an already bleak 
situation. 

There is no csddenct connecting the Japanese invasion in 
1592 to the phenomenon of the Little Ice Age. However, 
beginning several years before the invasion there were 
continuous instances of drought and starvation in Kore.t, 
though not to a severe extent. After the initial invasion, in 
' 593“4 there were two successive years of poor harvests: the 
strange weather of the Litde Ice Age had begun ftilly to 
manifest itself. 

Among the explanations offered in recent years for the 
Japanese invasion are those that locate its root cause in 
problems ofsi-Xtcenth-ccntiiry trade in East Asia; such theories 
havegained increasiiigcrcdibilityamongjapanese and Korean 
historians. The ^si of this line of thinking runs as follows. 
In each of the three councrics of East Asia, the relative 
unportance of international trade had become so great that 

It exerted strong influence on die economic base of the rtiling 
class. Under such conditions, as Japan entered the Litter part 


of die sixteenth century, it was. on the one hand, facing 
limitatiuns in the volume of trade permitted by China and 
Korea, and on the other hand, it was also confronted by a 
multitude of difficulties from middleman trade, whose control 
Portuguese merchants had seized. So, as a remedy Japan 
dreamed of a conquest of the original production site of the 
goods they imported, and mustered the force to realize it. 

Once in Korea the Japanese army pressed hard on the 
heels of the Koreans for about ten months. However, their 
advance became bogged down in P’yongyang. about 650 
km north of die beach where they had landed. Originally 
the Japanese amiy had planned to supply military provisions 
via sea lanes for their troops on the long route to China. 
However, iliis plan fell into difficulties from the start due to 
defeat after defeat in naval battles. Efforts on land to provision 
their anny vvere also rendered very difficult by attacks from 
Korean guerilla forces. Under such conditions the Japanese 
anny was unable to advance further and had to turn its military 
might to the task of ohuining provisions. 

After the arrival of Mmg forces in support of Korea in the 
second iiionih of 1593. the military situation of the Japanese 
became all die more unfavourable. Faced with battle fronts 
in both the south and the north, they abandoned siiatcgic 
locations such P'yongyang and Seoul, and retreated 
southward to coastalregions. where they erected fortifications 
and dug in for a prolonged campaign. In 1597, in an effort 
to regain a military advanuge, they increased their troop 
strci^ih and launched a major attack. Ultimately this anempt 
failed as well, and following the death oPFoyotomi H ideyoshi 
in IS9S the Japanese withdrevs- ail their forces. 

Thcinteniion on the part ofjapan to invade China proper, 
was blocked in the end by thejoint battle front d the Korean 
and Ming Chinese forces. However, during the seven long 
yc3R of the military campaign, the Japanese did succeed in 
reaUzing. at least partially, their desired ends. During the 
course ofthe war thej.ipanese took as prisoners some 100,000 
Koreans, some of whom they used in Japan as labourers and 
personal slaves of the Japanese officers, but the great majoriC)' 
ofwlioni were banded over to slave-merchants, bothjapanesc 
and Portuguese. The Japanese daimyo used the proceeds of 
the sole of ChosuR prisoners as slaves to purchase muskets 
and Chinese goods brought in by the Portuguese. 

The Japanese anny also focused special .utention on 
capturing Korean potters. Porcelain wasanimportamChinese 
export item in the international trade of sixteenth century. 
The seizing of Korean artisans by Japanese ofBccn, done 
with no regard for the individual qualiry of their pottery, 
stemmed from a calcul.irion that in the future Japan could 
use them to get by without importing Chinese porcelain. 
This, too, was an action designed to realize part of their 
original goals for stirtir^ the war. 

Chosoii. which lud suffered a massive blow 10 its society 
and economy across the board from the Japanese attack, 
subsequently fell inio even more difficult straits due to the 
invasion of the Manchus. The Manchus had settled across 
Manchuria and had begun to unite in i .iSqundcr their leader. 
Nurhaci(i 559 -i 62 <S). Whentlusprocesshadbccncompleted 
to an extent, it was followed by a policy of southward 
expansion. This southem push of the Manchus stemmed 
from a desire for land more favourably suited to agriculture. 
In the past, during periods when the northern peoples were 
aaivc - such as the eleventh century for the Khitan, the 
twelfth century for thcjutchen. and the thirteenth century 
for the Mongols - their interest for the most pan had centred 
on gaining control of conunercial might, especially that of 
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the trade routes between China and the vvestem regions. 
However, the Manchus in rhe fifteenih century had nude 
considerable progress in their agricultural life through tlie 
active acquisition of farm tools from Korea and China. By 
the end ofthe sixteenth century this agricultural development 
lud advanced to the extent that anwng Koreans it h.td bcconse 
common knowledge tlut in Manchuria, too, the purchase 
of foodstuBs with cotton cloth was possible. 

Widt this growth in agriculture catttc a corresponding 
change in Manchu life-sr>'lc ftoiii tliai of nomadic lierdsmen 
to a more sedentary one, and the achicvniicnt of a politically 
unified rule was facilitated. As the scale nfthe political system 
became greater, a need arose for more familand to provide 
an expanded tax-base providing greater tax-revenue. The 
movesouthby the Manchusinthc seventeenth century arose 
fiindamenially from these condidons. Addidonally, Just at 
this tin\e the Little Ice Age arrived, damaging agriculture 
and thereby making a push south even more inevitable. The 
higher thclatitude, theniore severe the daiiuge ofthe cliuuctic 
changes were; contemporary Korean records (the 
reveal that the damage was especially great in areas nonh of 
the thirT>-ninih parallel. As the climate as a whole grew 
colder, repeated bouts of drought and flooding ensued. 

The unusual climate had already provoked the Manchus 
to act in an unusual manner in the early i6oos. At this dme, 
there were reports in Korea from the northern provinces 
teladng how increasinglythe Manchus were coming in search 
of food and wandng that if these cases were not dealt with 
saiisfaaorily then an invasion could be expected. There were 
also instances of small-scale Manchu incursions and 
subsequent punitive expedidons by the Koreans in response. 
However, it would seem that at the time Nurhaci had no 
intention of extending his rule outside Manchuria. 

In 1616 he was crowned emperor and declared his sure 
to be the ‘Latter Chin', and in 1619 in the battle of Sarhu 
his troops crushed a great Ming aniiy. However, he showed 
no special sign of following his victory up with a drive south 
into China proper. In 1625. even as he perfonned the major 
task of transferring the national capital, he selected as its site 
a location in central Manchuria, clearly satisfied with 
establishing an empire in Manchuria. 

The push southwardintoChinabegan in earnest folio wing 

Nuthaci’s death in 1626, with the ascension to the throne 
of his son Hong Taiji (temple nameiTaizong; r. 1626-43). 
Unlike Nurhaci, Hong Taiji was a strong advocate of 
expansionism. His pro-war policies had been restrained by 
Nurhaci, but with his rise to the posidon of emperor he 
obtained the opportunity to act. 

Additionally, climatic changes resulted in the worst 
conditions for agriculture in the 1620s, and this was all the 
more favourable to his expansionism. In 1626 one Korean 
official reported that the number of people from the Liao¬ 
tung area, both Manchu and Chinese, who had come to the 
north-west province ofKorea askmgfor food reached 200,000 
to 300.000 and offered his opinion that it would be difficult 
to hope for peace in the north-west if no policy were 
developed to help alleviate their starvation. 

The new secure tax-base desired by the Manchus was 
China. But in order to proceed into China they first had to 
remove the threat to their rear flank presented by Korea, the 
traditional ally of Ming China. In the first month of I627, 
just after he was named emperor, Hong Taiji mobilued a 
force of some 30,000 and sought a promise that Korea would 
not threaten his territory from the rear. Faced with the 
Manchu invasion, the Korean king, together with his court. 


fled to a nearby island from which they made preparaaons 
for a lengthy war. However, peace negotiations progressed 
with unexpected ease and after about three months the 
Manchu army withdrew. Because their target was solely 
China, they had no desire for a prolonged conflict with 
Korea. 

There wasa second invasion by the Manchus in the twelfth 
month of 1636. Gathering the forces remaining after a full- 
scale invasion of Mongolia arxl just before pressing toward 
Beijing, Hong Taiji decided to remove the anxiety over the 
need to protect his rear flank and again invaded. The military 
forces marshalled on this occasion toalled 200,000 men, a 
vast iiKteasc from the fonner invasion. Facing such a massive 
army the Korean monarch could hold out no longer than 
two tnonths. 

The scale of die damage inflicted on Korea by foreign 
invasions and natural disasters can be plainly seen in 
demographic suiistics ofthe period. In rhe above-cited study 
on population trends in the Chosfin dynasty, it was 

detenrunedthatintheperiodfiom i$92,theyearthejapanesc 

invasions began, to 1636, the year ofthe second ofthe two 
invasions launched by the ^^nchu$, the annual rate of 

population increase sirik from 0.40 per cent to between—2.^8 

per cent and —2.20 per cent. The total population, which 
had reached the level of I4 million in 159 *. feh to around 
10.6 million by the 1630$. The researchers found thai the 
annual rate of popubdon growth of 0.40 per cent or better, 
which bad been quite stable in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, reappeared m 165I. However, even though this 
earlier rate of popubdon growth was regained, it would only 

be in 1679 that Korea would once again attain thepopuladon 

level of 14 million that it had possessed on the eve of the 
Japanese invasion. 

Although Korean society of the seventeenth century was 
faced with this near-constant state of‘crisis’, there was no 
collapse of the established political order. It is true that in 
1623 there was a major pojidcal disturbance: a coup d’etat 
that deposed the king then ruling. However, this political 
manoeuvre nor only did not result in a change in the dynasty 
itself or in the niling class but. what is even more striking, 
the moral justificadon given for the coup was not the socul 
crisis, but rather the perceived immoral nature ofthe regime 
in power. 

One of the important aspects of Korean history in the 
seventeenth century may be recognized in the fact chat the 
crises to the nanon presented by natural disastersand foreign 
invasions were, from beginning to end, dealt with through 
morahsm. This moralism based on the doctrines of Zhu Xi 
lud already begun to be nouble in the sixteenth century. 
The social misbehaviour and polidcal malfeasance generated 
by the economic prosperity ofthe day led to an even greater 
emphasis on a moral enrique countering it. The leaden of 
the 1623 coup, as well, inveighed against the tuling group 

for thciamioralityiheyperccivedin the foreign and domestic 

policies it had adopted. Thus, the justificadons for theit act 
were that: (i) the king and his officials, when faced with a 
growing threat from the Manchus, had not maintained the 
reladonship of trust with Ming China, which had sent troops 
in support of Korea during the Japanese invasion; (2) the 
rcgiiiK had acted against morality byimprisoning the Queen- 
Mothet and killing a prince, all for the sake of eliimnating 
a perceived threat to its own security. 

The new niling group, having succeeded in ousting the 
king, was unable to avead amied conflict with the Matichus, 
given its avowedly pro-Ming policy. After suffering two 
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bouis of invasion, in tht end it also faced the galling 
huinihadon of submitting lo armed might. Yet. domestically 
there were no major repercussions. The ordeals at the luitds 
of the foreigners were by no means light, but because of the 
rock-solid stability of the monl faith of the ruling class and 
the solidarity it provided them, there were few internal 
disturbances. Ideologically the seventeenth century marked 
the zenith of Neo-Confucianism in Korea. Among the 
various sclioob of Neo-Coiifuciaiusni, tlut of ritual studies 
was especially prominent, a fact doubly interesting in that 
even in China there had been little development in this 
school. This is indicative of the high degree of fervour in 
the pursuit of moraiisin by Koreans. 

The seventeenth cenniry also witnessed the introduction 
of Western culture and scholarsliip to Korea. OlBciaU sent to 
MingCliitu came into coiiuci with Western missionaries and 
acquired such items as maps of Kurope. te.xts on Catholicism, 
muskets, tdcKopes. alann clocks, and texts on astronomy. 
Also, in 1627 some Dutch sailors were shipsvrcrkcd on an 
island off the southern coast thereby becoming the first 
Westenietstosctfooion Korean soil. However, it was difficult 
for the fragmentary knowlec^e gleaned in such a manner to 
bring about any conclusive change. The first half of the 
seventeenth century was a time of ctisb, and moreover, the 
faith of the literad and officials in Nco-Conhicianism was 
stronger atthattinic ihanduringaiiy other period. Nonetheless, 
among the Western itans brought back by the emtssaries to 
Beijing, the calendar and the alann clock proved to be of the 
utmost interest since they could be useful during tliis period 
ofconanuous natural disasters. 

By the 16JOS. the Western missionaries in Beijing were 
able to prove to Chinese political leaders that Western 
astronomy and caleiidrical law were superior to their own 
by corrcctlyprcdicdiigeclipses. Therefore, in 1644 the newly 
risen Qing dynast)' adopted the Western calendar system. 
Choson was also influenced by this decision and in 1654 
began using a lunar calendar obtained irom Qing China 
based on Western calendrical law. In id69, the royal court 
presented two astrolabes with clocks attached to them to the 
king.Theastrolabes themselves were identical, but the clocks 
attached to them differed. One used the iiadidonal water- 
dock, while theother used the Western alarm clock, udiizing 
twopenduluinsandinultiple geaisandci^. The latter device 
was historically significant in dutit was the 61st item produced 
by Koreans based on Western culture. However, of these 
two devices, which were constantly being used at court, it 
was the traditional water-clock device which was &voured 
by the king and his ministers. This was due to the king's 
belief tliat the natural principles underlying the traditional 
device legitimized his existence as the eiiibodimcni of 
heaven’s will. In any case, except for this .astrolabe, there arc 
no other records of devices based upon the Western alann 
clock at this time. 


FRESH PROSPERITY AND THE 
GROWTH OF POPULAR SOCIETY IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The Little Ice Age continued on into the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. Yet, compared to the first fifty years 
of the century, the disa.stcrs brought on by it declined in 
frcqucnc)’ and they were not exacerbated by warfare from 
foreign invasion: the damage was far less severe. This is 
illustrated in demographic trends as wcU. In general there 


was a high annual rate of growth of over 1 per cent, although 
inche i&6osand 1690s there were also perils when it dipped 
to betvseen 0.10 per cent to -1.77 per cent. This trend 
continued into die eighceeiuh century and the population 
expiaiided from around I4,j50,ooom 1700 to some 111,650,000 
ill 1750. Subsequently, it declined somewhat through 1765 
to 17,680,000 but then rose once more, reaching 18 million 
again ill 1776 and 18,440,000 by 1800. The eighteenth century 
was a rare age of economic prosperit)' as well as populadon 
growth for not only Korea but all of East Asia. 

Policy responses to the disasters were devised not long 
after their onset. A special office for relief, for example, was 
cstablislicd in 1626 as a coiuprelicnsive policy measure, and 
was nude solely responsible for relief efforts. A measure was 
proposed in the late 1600s designed to lighten the tax-burden 
of the populace by transforming the former inbute-taxinto 
a land-tax. However, this policy could not be fully or 
effectively implemented due to the disruptions of natural 
disaster and foreign invasion. In the 1650s the proposal was 
re-enacied and during the next half century the new system 
known as the wdon^-pop or ‘unifonn land-tax law’ was 
implemented district by clistrict throughout the bnd. There 
weremanydifficuldcs involved withitsiniplemenution since 
the new system required a cadastral survey of aU arable land. 
One development of this system was the practice of 
government officials using the rice obtained from this new 
land-tax to acquire needed goods fi-om appros'cd commercial 
entrepreneun; this spurred the development of commerce 
and the handicraft industry. 

One notable event in eighteenth ccniur>' agriculture was 
the full-scale dissemination of die transplantation method of 
rice agriculture. Compared with the direct broadcast method, 
transplantation involves little difference in productivity per 
unit land, but has the advantage of requiring much less labour 
to remove weeds. While the direct broadcast method 
demands weeding on five to six occasions, only tsvo to three 
are necessary when using transplantation. However, 
transplantation involves a great disadvanugc; if the fields are 
not well-supplied with irrigation facilities, then [here is the 
danger ofcrop failure. For this reason, in the fifteenth century 
it had been the position of the royal court, if anything, to 
ban transplantation. The atoirunenc of a degree of security 
in the irrigation system was not. however, responsible for 
bringing about the spread of transplantation. In the sixteenth 
century with a switch to dam and water-way irrigation 
methods there were many new water-channels developed, 
but only the direct wet broadcast method grew in popularity, 
while there was not particular progress in the spread of the 
use ofiransplaiiutioii. As mentioned above, in the sixteenth 
ccntuiy the population expanded, and the cffeaivencss of 
the major strength of the transplantation mahod - its 
reduaion oflabour requirement - was not all that apparent. 

It was not until the latter part of the seventeenth century 
during the process of economic recover)' that the 
dissemination ofthe transplantation method began, becoming 
more and more w'ldesprcad in the eighteenth century. This 
dissemiiudon was the result of a keenly felt need to reduce 
agricultural labour due to the sharp drop inpopulaiion caused 
by the unprecedented natural disasten ofthe early part of 
the seventeenth cennir)'. The crises ofthe seventeenth century 
brought with them much social damage and suffering, but 
they also bestowed this valuable achievement. This 
recognition ofthe reduction in the agricultural labour-force 
was the foundation of the ensuing expansion of commercial 
agriculture. 
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Profits from iiiteriucional trade also played a nujor role 
in the economic revival of the latter seventeenth century. 
Although the profits gained in the intennediary trade between 
Japan and China were suspended for a time during the bouts 
of warfare, they revived fioni the mid-seventeenth century 
onward. In 1603 Tokugawaleyasu (154^-1616). the founder 
of the new baku/ii, stressed to the Koreans that he himself 
had absolutely nothing to do with the invasions launched 
by Toyotoini Hideyoshi and requested that relations be 
restored. Since Ming China refused olficial relations with 
Japan, the haku/ii was strongly impelled to establish tics with 
Korea, for it represented the sole route to commercial 
exchange with the continent. The Choson goveriunent. in 
approaching this request by Japan, sternly demanded an 
apology for the invasions, and adopting diploiiudcflexibiliry. 
permitted a rc-cscablishmcnt of relations in 1609. 
Subsequently, the fonnal Korean r'i>ii,i;s/iini missions to Japan 
exerted no litde influence on Japanese mlture during their 
travels there. Not only this, but Korea merchants reaped 
great profits as iiiiddlemeii in the trade in raw and processed 
silk from China that passed through the warehouses of the 
icopenedjapanese mission in Korea. The volume of exports 
of raw silk to Japan at the end of the seventeenth century 
comprised 60-70 per cent of total Korean exports, and the 
silver from Japan used to pay for it was on the order of 
400,000 to 500,000 yang (Chinese hang) a year. This amount 
reptesentcdscvcral time chat paidin the direct maririme trade 
between China and Nagasaki. Since the profit ma^n for 
Koreans in this intermediary trade was at least 300 per cent, 
huge profits were obtained, and these contributed greatly to 
the expansion of domestic commercial capital. 

Profits from this intermediary trade were, however, 
confronted with a grave crisis in 1684 when Qing China and 
Tokugawa Japan established relations. The direct sale of 
Chinese raw silk to Japan could only mean the decline 
of intermediary trade. In fact, with the 1720s. the volume of 
trade began to decrease noticeably. The balnifii, spurred by 
declining levels in silver being mined, encouraged the 
domestic production of silk, and began to restrict the outflow 
of silver abroad- Korean merchants, faced with this situation, 
developed ginseng (Korean insam) as a new export iteiii. 
Gimeng, even up to the present, is a product no less popular 
than silk. However, there were limits to its supply, since the 
roots ofwild-growing herbs had to be found in the niouniains 
and transported to the cities. In order to overcome such 
limitations, the experimental cultivation of ginseng was 
attempted nation-wide and proved to be successful. Of those 
who experimented, the merchants of Kaesong proved to be 
the most successful. These merchants, by investing heavily 
in the creabon ofginsei^ fields, succeeded to such an extent 
that by the beginning of the nineteenth century. Kaesong, 
which previously had no riesto ginseng, became the lution s 
largest producer. The successful cultivation of ginseng 
improved Choson’s status in East Asian trade relations. 

Economic development brought many changes in the 
realm of the people's livelihood as well. Commercial and 
industrial development was necessarily accompanied by urban 
development. The population of the city of Seoul at the 
beginning ofthe twentieth century hovered around 200,000. 
This level, in fact, first appeared in a census in 1669- In 
previous censuses uken in 1648 arxl 16571 the populauon 
had totaled no more than 80.000 to 90.000 but in the 1669 
census it doubled to 194.000. This sudden increase may well 
be attributed to erron in recording, but in reality, it more 
likely reflects changes in the socio-economic condiuons of 


the latter half of the seventeenth century. It was only natural 
that the peasants whose fanning villages had suffered so greatly 
from natural disasters would cluster to the capital city, where 
they were more likely to obtain relief aid and employmcnt. 
Thcrefotc. it was no coincidence that the corvee labour 
service, utilized by the central bureaucracy to undertake 
public works such as the consimetion of royal tombs, was 
gradually replaced by a 'stand-in' labour system, wherein 
peasants were hired to serve thecompulsorylabour obligations 
of othen. This uibanizanon was evident not only in the 
capital, but also in the in^ot centres ofthe provincial areas. 
The construction ofa new city (Hwas6iig; Suwon at present) 
on a site 100 km south ofthe capital at the behest ofthe king 
is a prime example ofthe urban development of this period. 
Not only were great merchants from across Korea encouraged 
to relocate to this new city, which had been built with the 
intention of creating a new political, miiiucy, and economic 
centre, and located at an important nexus of transportation, 
but this site also acliieved &me for its introduction ofWestem 
techniques of fortress construction. 

As the state of crisis began to subsidein the late seventeenth 
century, there was also a considerable advance in 
undcrsiaiiding of the West. Experts were sent to Beijing on 
multiple occasions to nuster the principles underlying 
Western calendrical law, and the number of scholars who 
readily accepted Western notions that the earh was round 
and spun by itself gradually increased. The Liulichang area 
of Beijing became a place where new information was 
supplied to curious Korean intellectuals who were members 
of official government missions. All this knowledge 
concerning the West changed former preconceptions in 
Korea of East Asia representing the entire world, with China 
at its centre- However, this is not to say that the 61th in the 
superiority of Chinese culture centred on Confucianism 
collapsed. There was also the powerful emergence ofa new 
understanding of Korea's role in the Confucian tradition: 
following the Qing conquest of China, Korea was now the 
bastion (ff true Confucianism. 

Yet, it is a fact that many changes occuned within 
Confucianism as well. With the development of commerce 
and industry and a change in world-view, there could only 
he a transfonnacion within Confucian thought as well. While 
there was not a complete abandoiuiiem of moralism, there 
were voices maintaining that scholanhip should make 
practical contributions. This was a result of society at base 
having become so varied that it was difficult to tolerate only 
discussions of the Confucian classics. Among the writings of 
scholars, apart from those giving a universalistic treatment 
of Confucian classics, there was also a sudden increase of 
works on specific themes dealing with Korean history and 
imporunt issues of the day. There were also changes in the 
arts of painting and calligraphy, as painters preferred more 
realistic depiaions oflandscapcs, and calligraphers emphasized 
newer styles of brushworfc. This^fcurr of realistic landscape 
painting called was begun by Chong Son 

(1676-1759), who was artive for nearly fifty years surtiiig 
from the end ofthe seventeenth century, and whose paintings 
captured the scenic beauty of such subjects as Mount 
Kumkang and the capital city. 

The economic changes of the times brought about many 
changes in the social order. Those who were newly wealthy 
as a result of the development of agriculture or conuiicfcc 
wanted to become political leaden of their own communities, 
in the very least. Accordingly, increasing friction arose 
between these newly rich and the existing ruling ebss who 
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were centred around the nliivii and tried to maintain the 
Confiician social order. Even among the rtiling class, who 
until that time were landlords in conunon, it was impossible 
to coexist and cooperaiepeacefullyassomehad anew interest 
in the development ofcoiiinicrcc. The division of the upper 
class led to numerous Scree struggles aisd to a political crisis. 
This political chaos could only be controlled by the king. 

During the eighteenth cenniry, kings Yongjo (r. 1724-76) 
and Ch’ongo (r. 1776-1800). who ruled not only in name 
but with authority, centred their efforts on the establishment 
ofa new political system. In sixteenth and seventeenth century 
politics, the ruling class of landlords, both great and small, 
was divided into several political factions, hindering the 
ability of the royal court to act. As a result, iiioiurchic.-il 
authonty at this lime was relatively weak. Even during the 
reign of Yongjo, the remnants ofdtis inffuence were very 
strong, and in transition royal authority was somewhat 
compromised by the political policies. However, after this 
period, Ch'ongjo. in addressing this political problem, 
negated this political system. In its place, he tried his best to 
establish absolute authority in himself and embody the virtue 
of a Confueian holy king. His concept and pursuit of the 
'perfect' man was very similar to the ideas of the European 
monarchs during the Age of Enlightenment. For example, 
he felt that even though everyone was a human, the fact that 
slaves were treated like personal property was wrong, and 
he planned a sweeping reform of the slave system. While 
the actual refomi of the slave system was limited to public 
slaves due to his sudden death, this plan to rcfoim tlie slave 
system, which he considered a feudal anachronism, was 
reflective of his ruling philosophy based on the reconsider¬ 
ation of Confueian political ideology. Among his royal court 
members, there were many famous literati appointed who 
would later be known as Practical Learning Scholars. In fact. 
Ch'ongohimselfwas the foremost of these practical scholars. 

During the reign of Ch'ongjo in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, Choson witnessed the rapid spread of 
Catholicism. Among the literati, there were many who 
became converts as a result of their initial interest in Western 
learning, and among the common people, by the eighteenth 
century there were tens of thousands of believers. In die 
liistory of the Catholic church, there is no other instance of 
churches being formed before the actual arrival of priests. 
Those scholars who became converted through their interest 
in Western learning at first did not consider Catholicism as 
contrary to Confucianism nor denying the existence of the 
king. The common people, who had long sulTered under 
feudal authonty. were most attracted to the tenet tlut all 
people were equal. King Ch'ongjo considered this pursuit 
ofequalit)' by the conunon people to be equally as imponani 
as his own secret plan for the sweeping reform of the slave 
system. While Ch'ongjo did not support Caiholicisni, he 
did not consider it as a dangerous influence. When it was 
suggested that he suppress Catholicism, his response was that 
the popular spread of Catholicism was due to the deficiencies 
of orthodox learning and repeated cITorts should be made 


to promote orthodoxy. However, this lenient treamtem of 
CatholicUm soon ended with his death. Soon after, his 
political o|^>oncnts quickly seized power and began the harsh 
oppression of Catholicism. Knowing that many of those in 
Ch’ongjo's inner circle were sympathcfic to Catholicism if 
not believen, the new leaders did not waste this opportunity 
to break the influence of the former inner circle. 

During the eighteenth century, the role and status of the 
common people improved gready. This social change was 
reflected in thcjffiireofpaiiiungs ofthat time. While paintings 
from eariier periods tended to be dull and monotonous since 
they were intended to be instructional, the paintings of the 
eighteenth century showed clear changes, depicting the 
various aspects of the common people's lives both realistically 
and romantically. The painters who best exemplify this 
period. Kim Hongdo and Shin Yunbok (sec Plate 133), have 
each left a number of unique works. The fomier depicted 
the occupations and leisure activities of the common people 
in a humorous manner, while the latter painted the various 
scenes oflove among the conunon people, including kisaeng, 
Korean geisha. However, these vivid images of the common 
people reflected in the eighteenth-century paintings gave 
way to images of at^ry mobs with farm instruments in 
hand as weapons, rioting because of political misdeeds by 
the upper class in the nineteenth century'. After the death of 
Ch'ongjo, power transferred to his relatives, who used 
royal authority for the interests of a limited few. They 
controlled national resources and severely exploited the 
common people, which led to riots protesting against such 
mistreatment throughout the nation. They were 
handicapped, though, by a lack of political influence and 
intellectual leaders, although their own awareness was 
heightened during these riots. Thissiiuaiion did not improve 
much even during the arrival ofWestem Poweis in the latter 
half oftlie nineteenth century. 

NOTE 

I The Choson dynasty (aD 1392-1S96) was the third dynasty 
to rule the Korean peninsula. The first dynast)’ was United 
Shilla (669-933). the second was the Koryo dynasty 

(936-1392) 
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THE TIBETAN CULTURAL AILEA 


Anne-Marie Dlondcau 


III Tibet, the period covered by the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centimes was marked by great political instability, along with 
what might be tenued a son of classic acliievemeiit in terms 
of civiliaatioii. While the sixteenth centiiry shows no break 
with the preceding age, a considerable upheaval occurs in 
the mid-seventeenth with the coining to power of the Dalai 
Lamas; this modified the structure of government, and 
gradually imposed, along with centralization in the State, 
the mtcllectoal and spiritual supremacy of their own school, 
the Gclugpa. 

THE HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL 
FRAMEWORK 

Ever since the thirteenth century, successive priesdy 
hegemonies, under the sway of the various religious leaders 
ofTibetan Uuddhisiu’s difTcrent schools, had contended for 
power, and each had managed lo find support among the 
various Mongol tribal chiefe. descendants of Citiggis Qail 
(Chinggis Khan), who in turn often seized on such a pretext 
of helping this or that Tibeun protege in order to settle their 
own nvalrics on Tibetan soil. Tibet's religious hierarchy thus 
set up an ambiguous political system; whereby Tibet's 
religious Master, endowed with spiritual power, would ally 
himself to a foreign disciple and at the same lime protector 
for civil affairs. 

At the close of the fifteenth century, those established in 
power were the Phamodrupa. whose seat was in U, the 
Centra] Province: but they were seriously weakened by 
internal rivalries and also by the rebellion of the governor 
of Rinpung in the more western province of Tsaiig. over 
which he had set up his sway - a seailar one (148O- The 
line of these governors of Tsang was in turn eliminated in 
1565 by one of their own officers, who proceeded to found 
a dynasty of his own: the Princes of Tsang. 

Such often bloody contention between two political 

powers was moreover reinforced by religious rivalry; between 

the ancient and sumptuously provided-for school of the 
Kannapa {who however never assumed power themselves), 
supported by the governors - later Princes — of Tsang, and 
the more recent school of the Gelugpa. founded by 
Tsongkhapa {I 357 -Ut 9 ). which enjoyed an immediate 
flowering in the province of 0 where n took root under the 
patronage of the Phaniodrupa and their vassals in the area of 
Lhasa Thesuccess scored by tlus school, owing to the striking 
personality ofits founder and the ideal of monastic life which 
he offered to his contemporaries, no doubt explains the 
resentment of the olderschools which, for the most part, no 
longer observed so strictly the discipline of their rules. 


Skinnishes and endless struggles thus took up the entire 
sixteenth century and also the first lialf of the seventeenth, 
with each party now carrying the day. now losing ground 
In the middle ofihe sixteenth century, just as the Gelugpa 
found themselves in narrow straits, they secured an outside 
ally in the person of Alon Qaii (Khan), prince of the Qalqa 
Mongols Tliis lord, impressed by the personality ofa bma 
from the moiusieiy ofDrepuiig. Sonani CJyatso (1543-88), 
the third reincarnationofan eminent disciple ofTsongkhapa, 
invited him to his court, was converted to his creed and 
ordered his subjects to relinquish their shamanislic belieft 
and practices and instead adopt Buddhism as preached by 
the Gelugpa; this was the bcginnii^ ofthc conversion of the 
Mongols to Tibetan Diiddhism. and also the suning-point 
of the influence of the Gelugpa in Mongolia to the detriment 
of other schools which had managed to establish a few older 
foundations in the country In the course of this visit, the 
Tibetan Master and Alun Qan exchanged hononfic titles, 
and Alun Qan bestowed upon Sonani Gyatso that of Dalai 
Lama, that is, ‘Liima who is an Ocean (of Wisdom)’ — a title 
retroactively applied to the two previous incarn.idons of this 
religious dignitary, who thus himself became known, as a 
result, as the Third Dalai Lama. As of this day, too. began 
the uninterrupted flow ofMongols to Lhasa, cither as pilgrims 
ortobeordainedanduughtinone of the three great Gelugpa 
university-monasteries in the region; Drepung, Ganden and 
Sera. Most opportunely as well, when Sonam Gyatso died, 
one of the descendants of Alun Qan was rccojpiized as his 
reincarnation, and was duly led to Lhasa and so enthroned 
as the Fourth Dalai Lama (Yonten Gyatso, 1589-1617), 

In Tibet itself, however, the Gelugia found themselves 
ill such critical straits that tills Fourth Dalai Lama's own 
reincamadoii. as rccognizedin the personofNawang Lozang 
Gyatso (1617-82). was not made publicly known until 1622. 
This Fifth Dalai Lanu, in mm. sought assistance from the 
Mongol mbes. In 1638, Giishri Qan (Khan), leader of the 
Qoshoi Mongols, acknowledged a Patron-Priest link 
between himself and the Fifth Dalai Lama: as his Protector 
he launched an expedition which ended in 1642 with the 
defeat of the Prince ofTsang and the capture ofhis capital. 
Hard upon this, in a splendid ceremony, the Mongol leader 
made an offer of all Tibet to the Fifth Dalai Lama, who 
responded by acclaitiung Gushri Qan with the title of King 
in accordance with Buddhist Law. While the reins of 
government in effect henceforth passed into the hands of 
the Dalai Lama assisted by a regent, military authority rested 
with Gushri Qan and his descendants. 

The Fifth Dalai Lama displayed rciiurkable staicsmansliip. 
He reotyjanized the administration through the creation of 
two parallel groups of officials: one secular, to deal with civil 
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matters, the other inoiustic, to address religious atlain. He 
thereby brought about that system of government defined 
by Tibetans themselves as 'one uniting the temporal and 
religious powers', and which lasted, under the more or less 
clFcciivc authority' of successive Dalai Loiius, down to 1959. 
S>inbolicalJ>' to imrk the restoration of a strong Tibetan 
State, the Fifth Dalai Lama derided on the transfer of his 
residence and seat ofgovcnuisent, the monaster^'ofDrepiing, 
to the hill ofMarpori near Lhasa, to which tradition attributed 
the site of the palace of the first Tibetan cinpetor, Songisen 
Gantpo, in the seventh ccinur>-. Here, in 1^45, the poniilT 
laid the foundations of the Potala. a niirror-image of the 
Mountain-Heaven of the Dodliisaiivii Avalokitcshvara of 
which he. the Fifth Dabi Lama, and all the line of Dabi 
Lamas, were recognized as the emanation. 

In the preceding year, the Maiichus lud put an end to the 
Ming Dynasty in China and founded the ncwdyiustyofthe 
Qiiig. Ascarlyas I649, the Manchu emperorsentaninvitation 
to the Fifth Dalai Lima to pay a visit to Beijing (the visit 
finally occurred in 1652-3). So great was the prestige of the 
Tibeun pontiff amongst the Mongol tribes that the Manchu 
emperors came to request his intervention throughout the 
duration of his reign to help sooilie the consunily recurring 
unrest among these tribes. 

Despite the odd provincial revolts and more or less 
successful military expeditions against Bhutan and Ladakh, 
the Fifth Dalai Lanu enjoyed a reign of rebtivc domestic 
peace. Trouble resumed after 1696, when both the Chinese 
emperor, Kangxi. and the Mongols learned that the late Dalai 
Laitu's last regent, Sang>'e Gyaiso, had concealed the death 
of his overlord in 16S2 and mied in his name for neariy 
fifteen years. The claims of the Sixth Dalai Lama enthroned 
by this regent were also disputed. First the Qoshot Mongols 
then the Dzuiigan unleashed violence in central Tibet. The 
Qoshots killed the Regent and deposed the Dalai Lama, who 
died on his way to exile; the Dztingan sacked Lhasa in a 
punitive expeebnon (i?!?). Finally Emperor Kangxi sent 
troops to escort to Lhasa the child recognized as the Seventh 
Dalai Lama (Kelzang Gyatso, 1708-57). and to expel the 
Dzungars. This was the first time a Chinese army was 
dispatched 10 central Tibet, and the beginning of what has 
come to be called, by custom, ihc Qing 'Protectorate' over 
Tibet. Kangxi established a civil government (or cabinet) 
made up offour memben ffoin Tibetan noble bmilies, and 
appointed to Lhasa two represenutives of his own, the 
Ambans. Rivalries between members of this same 
govenimenc, however, sparked fresh civil war, The minister 
Pholhane emerged as victor in 1728. His hold on power 
lasted until his death in 1747. ^nd during his spell of nile at 
least, Tibet knew peace. But when his son, on succeeding 
him. rashly plotted with the Dzungars, he was murdered by 
the Chinese Ambans who were then cxccutedby the Tibetans 
in turn- Thereupon Emperor Qianlong sent a punitive 
expedition; he restored the Dalai Lama as head of the 
government, and set up a new cabinet of four members, 
while he now garrisoned a troop of about z.ooo Chinese 
soldiers in Lhasa to protect the Ambans. Qianlong thus gave 
pcmiancni fonn to the ‘hicroctatic’ structure of the Tibetan 
government, which was to survive down to modem times. 

During part ofthis penod. a number of Western observers 
brought back reports on the Tibet of the Dalai Lamas: these 
were Catholic missionaries, both Jesuit and Capuchin. The 
Jesuits first csublished a mission in western Tibet, then tried 
to the same in Tsang; but their longest-lived mission was in 
Lhasa, which benefited from the presence oflppobto Desideri, 


who proved himself a shrewd observer rciiurkably devoid 
of bias, between 1716 and 1722. The Capuchins, for their 
part, had set up a mission in Lhasa as early as 1707, no doubt 
with the support of a small community of Armenian 
merchants then residing in the city. Both Jesuits and 
Capuchins had been pennined to dwell in the city and to 
practise their cult. But probably because they showed 
themselves less open-minded than the Jesuits, and were far 
more aggressive in the way they sought to propagate their 
creed, die Capuchins were held responsible for a crime of 
lese-majesty committed by a Tibetan convert, and were 
forced to quit Tibet in 1745. They would be the last 
Westerners to enter LIusa for a long time: under pressure 
fioni the Qing who again intervened militarily in Tibet in 
1792 -but this time in response to a request from the Tibetans 
themselves to help repel a Nepalese army of the Gurkha king 
- the country was forbidden to all foreigners. It should in 
any case be noted that the Jesuits in Tibet in no way enjoyed 
the role or range of inlluence comparable to what their 
bretliren attained at the Qing coun. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STRUCTURES 

Tibeun society, while neither immobile nor unifomi from 
one region to another, did show great stability inits structures. 
Made up as it was of different social classes, it has been 
compared to Western feudal societies. 

Ill the sixteenth century, the country was politically 
fragmented and parcelled out amongst various religious lords 
whose suppon came from the noble families, a number of 
which descended from those of the old Empire. These 
religious lords, along with the priestly class as a whole, made 
up the highest rank, a rank which Tibeuns were taught to 
consider in the light ofBuddhist doctrine as the Third Jewel’ 
to which all reverence and inbutary gifts were due — a rank, 
indeed, of equal standing to the Buddha and his Law. In 
addition to being the only centres oflcaming, the monasteries, 
even before the centuries under consideration here, had 
already become the main economic power in the country. 
Endowed with domains that were often immense, these 
monasteries extended their influence even further, 
establishing networks of monasteries on lands presented to 
them asgifes by local lords, complete with scrfs.sharc-croppen 
and nomad herdsmen to work them. The monasteries 
employed stewards 10 oversee the management of such 
wealth: this included uxes to be raised, corvee labour to be 
enforced andeven loans to be recovered at extortionary rates, 
usually for seed lent out when crops failed. The population 
of the monasteries was continually on the increase, since 
custom laid down that each family should give at least one 
oftheir offspring to monastic life. The monasteries themselves 
perpetuated social differences, since each family had to 
contribute according to its means to the upkeep of its son 
or daughter who was a monk or nun. Still, entering an order 
did yield the sole extant possibility of rising in the social 
scale: cither through such personal merit as might allow a 
child from the most humble background to attain the highest 
priesdydignities,orthrough recognition ofa given individual 
as the reincarnation of some illustrious cleric. 

Next to the clergy-, the nobles occupied the summit of 
the sodal pyramid, although, as representatives of the laity, 
their power was at least in theory subordinate to that of the 
priesthood. In sixteenth-century practice, however, great 
lords were seen high-handedly to summon famous divines 
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to their courts, whether to be uu^t or initiated by them, 
to have them carry out propitiatory ntes. or to hear tliem 
engage in theological debate; again we find the same 
ambiguity governing the link between a given Master and 
his Disciple who might, at tl»e same time, be his Protector 
- as in the occurrences of this outlined above. Nobility 
necessarily implied a fiefand as long as political powerpassed 
from one religious school to another, noblemen — save those 
officers who served at the courts of the high religious 
dignitaries - resided on their estates as virtually independent 
lords. From the time of the enthronement of the Fifth Dalai 
Lama and the centralization ofthe Sute iiiLlusa. some nobles 
did build residences in the capital andsofonned great families 
which regularly fiUed the highest ofBces in the tealm. But 
contrary to the Western system, a rather rapid turnover in 
the stock of noble families nught be noted here, what with 
the demotion of some of them, the promotion ofothenfor 
serN'ices rendered to the Sute. or the rise of still others through 
kinship with a given Dal.ti Lama. In addition, with the 
exception of those owners of a few very great esuies who 
preserved their independence down to the recent past, rnost 
local lords saw their status eventually downgraded to that of 
mere petty landownen or virtual country squires. Enjoying 
full exetnption from taxes, the nobles’ only duty towards the 
Sute — beyond possible participation in its administration - 
lay in providing it with soldiers in case of need. Those who 
worked on such nobles' lands owed them tithes and free 
labour-added on of course to all the taxes and labour which 
these peasants also had to tender to the local monastery and 
to the State. The popubtion thus lay crushed under the most 
vanous impositions; and if a given master were a cruel one 
to boot, then the incentive for some to flee might become 
very great. 

Tibet enjoyed no n'iddle class. The people formed an 
indistinct Third Estate including farmers, herdsmen and 
craftsmen alike (except for blacksmiths and corpse carriers, 
each considered as members of an 'evil' class to be set apart). 
To thepeople'snumbermight beaddedtheforeignetafismen 
and traders, mainly the Newar merchants, goldsmiths and 
silversmiths from Nepal, who made up a permanent little 
colony in Lhasa, to be joined towards the end of the 
seventeenth century by Musbm merchants from Kashmir 
who, in turn, dealt in large-scale trade with Ladakh and India, 

Due to a lack of specific studies in the litciature, it is 
difBcuIi to evaluate to what extent the situation of the 
common people evolved between the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as compared with what Western 
travellers began to desenbe ftom the outset ofthe nineteenth 
century. Sharp debate has been joined among specialists to 
detennine the precise meaning of those Tibeun tcmis used 
to describe the common people. Were they outright slaves 
or serfi or subjects? Such issues cannot be easiiy setded. since 
they involve out fitting English terms to a very complex 
system of constraints and obligations. 

CULTURAL LIFE 

As will have been readily noted in all that has preceded. 
Buddhism dominated all sectors of Tibeun life. The 
conversion ofthe Tibeuns was a lengthy process stretching 
from about the seventh to the twelfth century, during which 
Buddhism as inheritedfrom India gradually integrated a host 
of native beliefs and practices, while an original form of art 
slowly emerged which, however, still preserved the sump 


of vanous foreign influences from Nepal. Kashmir, Central 
Asia and China. In the sixteenth century, even though the 
common people continued to observe - as some partly still 
do — a number of cults that remained foreign to Buddhism 
and which were therefore often condemned or despised by 
the clergy, still theTibeunsas a whole were fervent Buddhists 
who did not doubt the orthodoxy of their own rcligioiis 
practices. Even the Bonpos. who openly laid cl.iim to the 
legacy of a pie-Buddhist faith and so made up an opposition 
school, sail adopted the philosophical and ethical sdews of 
Buddhism, and came under the increasing influence of the 
Geliigpa school, to the extent of crcadiig a course of study 
directly copied on Gelugpainodels as early as the seventeenth 
century Given the hold ofthe priests on Tibetan civilization, 
we renuin as a consequence rather pooriy informed as to 
the mote properly popubt forms of culture such as the 
people's customs, songs, dances, the recitation ofthe Epic of 
Caar by bards, ules and proverbs . . . Indeed we arc here 
in a position to deal only with the higher culture of the 
learned. Even so. as early as the sixteenth century and at any 
rate by the seventeenth, the learned tradition did nuke use 
of more popubr cultural forms to serve as so many vehicles 
for the preaching of Buddhism; the Epu was thus notably 
set to writing and given a Buddhist framework and message. 
Such ‘ideologically correct’ versions of the Epic were 
taken up again in mm by the bards, so that it has become 
impossible today to uncover the pnmitive layer of this 
immense narrative cycle. 

To grasp the extent of rhe priesthood’s hold on all fields 
ofleaming and culture, we have to understand that monastic 
training involved the mastery of, or at least initiation in, the 
‘ten sciences'. Some of these ‘sciences' were properly 
theological and sacred, although othets would be regarded 
in the West as secular, including grammar, poetics, the more 
scholarl)- sorts of dance and theatre, medicine, astrology and 
the ‘science of making’ (l<i scieiiee dii faire) to borrow A. 
Chayet's expression (1994) - that is to say the fine arts, 
calligraphy, painting and sculpture. The fact is that in the 
Tibeun view, all ans and crafts served to revere the Buddlu 
and his doctrine; thus iiiuges were supports for his Body; 
books, for his Word; and votive monuments, or sliipas, for 
his Thought (see Plate 134). 

From the fifteenth century on. woodblock printing as 
imported from China contributed considerably to the spread 
of books, which until then had remained in manuscript. 
Used at first to reproduce the voluminous Buddhist Canon, 
the technique spread even to the smaller monasteries, each 
of which boasted at least a few woodblocks with which to 
print pious images or prayers for rhe use of pilgrims. Some 
monasteries however developed enonnous presses, whence, 
along with copies ofthe Canon, might be obtained collections 
ofholy writings and the complete works ofthe Great .Masters, 
These Masters were often remarkable polymaths whose 
writii^. impressive for their sheer volume, might include 
biographies and sometimes even aiitobiognphies, as well as 
works of historiography, philosophy and exegesis, notes on 
ritual, letters, poems, in addition to treatises on medicine, 
astrology, iconographic rules, and so on. 

In thefieldofsacredart.whetherin painting or in sculpture. 

the fifteenth century was the tnily great age. although the 
sixteenth century also boasted major artists whose manner 
gave birth to such new schools of painting as those of Menn 
and Gari. the biter belonging to the circle of the Kamiapa. 
It should indeed be noted tiui the various schools of art. and 
especially those of painnng. mote often tlian not sprang up 
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in close coniiecuon with the courts of the pnest-lords. Nor 
should this be cjusc for surprise: the wealth of the religious 
dignitaries iiiipeUcd iliciii to seek out talented artists toexccute 
those paintings in fresco or on movable cloth by which 
Tibetans chose to cover the walls of tlietr monasteries and 
private chapels, or to fashion — most usually in metal - the 
statues and reliqtianes with which they adorned their altats. 
The literature bears witness not only to the ritual objects and 
hiniishings of the temples or to the tooled covets of sacred 
books, but also to the domestic vessels and furniture which 
displayed much the same richness and might be true works 
ofarrin themselves, .ililioiigh tew such objens. iintorniiiaicly. 
have actually come down to us. 

As protectors of the arts, both the Filth Dobi Lama aiul 
his regent. Saiigv'e Gyauo, wielded decisive inllueuce in the 
seventeenth century'. This particular Dalai Lama, as we have 
seen, wasa st.ttcsman—but also, .uui to a much greater extent, 
a scholar and a mystic; the accounts of his visions, preser\'ed 
111 iiuauscript form, abundantly testily to this With his 
interest inhistory in general .nid keen awareness ofthe liistory 
of painting in p.irticular. not to mention hisgrasp of medicine 
and astrology, his sharp superior mind saw through the foibles 
of the clerg)' and ait through the various contradiaions in 
tradition. Such contradictions he vsished to correct, and in 
light of his own knowledge of Sanskrit, he would have had 
his monks apply themselves anew to learn the holy language 
in which India’s Biiddlust texts li.id first been wtiiten. The 
Fifth Dalai Latna thus m.idc known to his regent his displeasure 
not otdy with the discrepancies he noted among the various 
extant medical traditions, but also with the poor textual 
transirassion ofthe most basic treatise of them all, the Gyuslii 
- and so gave the regent orders to have a correct text finally 
edited and a coherent treatise on medicine composed. These 
writings in turn sers edastextbooks for the school ofniedicine 
founded by the regent on a hill near the Potala, and also as 
reference works for all Tibetan physicians down to our own 
antes. The regent moreover ordered illustrations for these 
texts to be made into a scries of paintings for liis newly 
foundedschool ofmediciiie. and these piaures, too, became 
reference works - copies of which came to be in demand as 
far away as Mongolia. 

But the major work sponsored by the Fifth Dalai Lama, 
both as a builder and as a patron of the arts, was of course 
the Potala: this represents the most perfect achievement of 
Tibet’s powerful military architecture. Althougli then still a 
far cry from the complex which contemporary photographs 
have made so iamous - for the regent was yet to add the 
nuusoteum ofthe Fifth Dalai Lamato which further inaiisolca 
for sticcessive pontiffs were joined as time went on - the 
Potala in in initial state was nevertheless already quite an 
imposing mass, as we can see in a drawing made by the Jesuit 
Griibcr (see Plate i J5). To adoni not only this stnictiire but 
also the many buildings he ordered restored in and around 
the capital, especially Lha&a’s main temple, the Jokhang. the 
Fifth Dalai Lama called upon the most famous artists, noiably 
those of the ‘new’ Menn school whose output hatl att.iincd 
unequalled subtlety ofline and delicacy in colour. The regent 
hardly lagged far behind in such matters, and in turn also 
ordered many new works of art -iftcr the death ofthe Dalai 
Lama. 

The reign of this Fifth Dalai Lama, and the supremacy 
sincethen enjoyed bytheGelugpa school, durably influencrd 
all Tibetan culture and so brought about a ime classicism, 
both in inteliectiial life and in artistic production - a trend 
in learning and art which tended throughout central Tibet 


in the course of the eighteenth century to align itself, on 
Gelugpa dominant models and. to become standardized. 
Only the eastern province ofKhams seems to have prcscrs-cd 
any real originality, at least in those works which have come 
down to us, for tlic Gelugpa influence, it is true, made itself 
much less felt in this area 

The Gelugpa model became the prevailing norm 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centimes in those 
foniisufTibeian culture wliicli influentially spread to China 
and Mongolia. While political considerations might have 
underlain the creation ofcopies ofthe Potala and other great 
Tibetan nioinmieiics as set up in the Summer Palace of the 
Qing emperors at Jehol - and perhaps also had something 
to do with the erection ofthe monastery ofYuiig-ho-kung 
within the walls of the Imperial Palace in Beijing - the 
conversion of the Mongols, at any rate, was sincere, and 
their borrowings from Tibetan culture hence entirely natural. 
The Mongols sought monastic training in Tibet, and quite 
a few abbots and learned brethren in Tibetan monasteries 
were themselves .laually Mongols Just as luiuralJy, the 
Mongols aLo adopted Tilset's monastic ‘sciences' together 
with their literary' and artistic forms. Mongol productions 
rarely re.ichedthe level oftheir Tibcun models: this however, 
renders all the more precious those remarkable works which 
were wrought by the celebrated jetsiindampa llutiikru 
(Zanabazar, 16.15-1723) and his disciples (see Plate 136). 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Jack P. Grccnc 


When Columbus sailed into the New World in 1492, a large 
and ailturally diverse population inlubitcd the area now 
encompassed by the United States and Caiuda Descendants 
of people who had migrated across the Bering Strait at least 
2S.OOO years before and had subsequently scattered 
througltoui North and South America, th«e Indians, as they 
came to be called by Europeans, had previously had at most 
only sporadic conuct with non-American peoples. The 
encounter that began with Columbus iniuated a process that 
simultaneously would radically alter their many worlds and 
produce the new cultural entity that Europeans called 
America. 

Precisely how many Amerindians there were continues 
tobe a subjectofintense scholarly debate. For nearly aceniury 
before the 1960$. scholars tended to thinkthat their numbers 
were small, most people accepung the 1934 estinute of the 
anthropologist A. L. Kroeber of a total population for 
the area north of present-day Mexico of 1,04141)0. During 
the last thirty years, however, other scholan have revised these 
estimates upward. Most scholars reject the largest of 
these figures, 18,022,000, made by Henry Dobyns. also an 
atxhropologist, in 1983. But continuing research at a variety 
of archaeological sites seems to surest that the number of 
Aincnndians in i 492 wasseveral times greater than the figure 
Kroeber posited and may well have been as high as 9 million 
to 12 miUion. 

Whatever the actual siie of the Amerindian popubtion 
on the eve of conuct, both documentary- and archaeological 
researchers agree that hundreds of thousands, if not millions, 
fell victim to European diseases within a few decades of their 
respective initial conucts. Without inherited immunities to 
smallpox, measles, influcau. and other Old World disorders, 
most Amerindian popubtions condntied their precipitous 
declines until well into the seventeenth century. By the time 
Europeans made sustained efforts at intensive settlement on 
the North American mainland at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, this demographic caustrophe had 
reduced popubtion densnies in some areas to a small fraction 
of what they had been a hundred yean earlier. Throughout 
the period covered by this chapter disease continued to take 
a heas^ toU of Amerindian peoples (see Plate 137). 

On the assumption that any given physical enviromnent 
gives rise to similar cultural traits among those who inhabit 
it, scliolars have conventionaUy employed the analytic device 
of the ailniral region to describe this diverse Amerindian 
popubtion The most widely used scheme of classification 
divides the area north of Mexico into ten separate regions. 


In the order in which they came into susuined contact with 
Europeans, these are the Southeast, Southwest, Northeast, 
California, Northwest Coast, Subarctic. Great Plains, Great 
Basin, and Arctic. During the first three centuries ofEurt^ean 
penetration into North America, however, only those 
Amerindians residing in the first three of these areas, the 
Southeast, Southwest, and Northeast, underwent intense and 
prolonged contact with Europeans, albeit during the last half 
of the eighteenth century. Spanish advances from the south 
and Russun encroachments from the north brought both 
the Califomb and Northwest Coast areas into what would 
turn out tobe continuous interaction with European cultures, 
while French trading activities had a simibr effect upon the 
peoples who resided in the eastern ponions of the Great 
Hains. 

Of the three principal cultural regions encountered by 
Europeans in North America between 1500 and 1800, the 
Southeast covered a vast area of diverse ecological tones 
stretching west from the Atbndc Ocean to eastern ponions 
of present-day Texas and nonh frotn the Gulf of Mexico up 
the valley of the Mississippi River to its junction with the 
Ohio River and then east across the Appalachian Mountains 
CO the western areas of present-day VirginJa and Marybnd. 
This region contained more than fifty separate groups 
identified by place of occupation and language. The 
predominant languages of the area belonged to the 
Muskogean family. Among the larger groups living in this 
area, several of which came together after European 
settlement, were the AUbaiiias. Catawbas, Cherokees, 
Chickasaws, Choeuws. Creeks. Natchez, and Seniinoles. 
Living most of the year in agricultural villages, they 
supplemented their diets by seasonal hunting, fishing, and 
gaihenng. 

An equally large area reacliing from central Mexico nonh 
through most of present-day New Mexico and Arizona and 
including pordoas of south-west Texas and south-eastern 
California, the Southwest included at least as many specific 
groups. Some of these, including Pueblo peoples such as the 
Hopiand Zuni, also lived in villages and engaged in the most 
hi^dydevelopedigriculturepractisedanywhcrein aboriginal 
North America. Others, including the Apaches and Navajos, 
were seasonal nonuds who supported themselves by hunting 
or raiding. .Most ofihc inhabitants ofthis area spoke languages 
that fell into one of three broad families; the Athapascan, 
Uto-Aztecan, or Yuman. 

The Northeast, extending from the Adandc Ocean west 
across the Mississippi River and from present-day eastern 
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North Citolina iionh to the St Lassroiice River valley m 
the east and beyond the Great Lakes in the west, also contained 
more than fifty known groups, including the Micmacs, 
Abenakis, Algonkins. Iroquois. Debwares, Powhataiis, and 
Hurons. Although they engaged in considerable agricultural 
activity’, they derived most of their food front the animals 
and pbiits of the forests and coastal areas. Their languages 
belonged ntosdy to one nftwo main families, the Algonquian 
and the Iroquoun. 

In all three areas. Amenndians were organized into a wide 
array of socio*cconoiiuc, cultural, and political units of 
var>’ing size and complexity. These units ranged from small 
bands to large tribes to extensive chiefdoms or confederacies. 

In general, smaller bands tended to be characteristic of areas 
that relied prinurily on hunting, while larger units were 
more often found among groups who were either deeply 
involved in settled agriculture ot relied on a mixture of 
economic activities for tlicir subsistence. Correbtions also 
existed between sue of units and coitiplexit>' of political and 
social organization. Tribes, chicfdonis. and confederacies 
requiredmore elaborate institucioiulstruaiires and exhibited 
more hierarchical social struaurcs and more complex kinship 
and property-holding airangctnciits than bands. Even the 
most complex confederacies in North America, however, 
bore but slight resemblance to the early modem European 
lerritorial sute. With an extraordinary divenity of religious 
beliefs and practices, Aiiicriiidians also beked a common 
reli^ous culture of the kind that linked together the societies 
of most of Western Europe. 

Indeed, by the standards of early modern Europe. 
Amerindian societies and cultures in North America 
everywhereseemedtobesociallymore egalitarian, politically 

more simple, and technologically and materially less advanced 

than all but the outer fringes ofEurope. Withfew exceptions, 
Amerindians were masters at tiansbiing local iiutcrials - 
wood, bark, stone, clay, teeck. skins, or plant fibres - into 
utilitarian objects such as boats, baskets, textiles, and tools, 
and many of these were often of great beauty. But 
Amerindians had no meial weapons, made no practical uses 
of the wheel, had domesticated few animals, and, in North 
America, had no animal power except that supplied by dogs. 
They had no alphabet or writing except for pictorial glyphs 
and piciographs. 

Except for the flat-toofed recungular mud pueblos found 
in a few areas of the Southwest. Amerindian housing also 
seemed to be more primitive - less substantial and less 
permanent - than that found in all but the least settled 
parts of Europe. Ranging from the round thatched houses 
in the Southeast, to the domed thatched or hide wigwams of 
the Southwest, the barrel-roofed rectangular longhouses 
of the Northeast, and the movable conical skin tepees of the 
northern regions of the Northeast, the Great Plains, and 
the Great Basin, housing was nowhere constnicted ofstonc- 
To European eyes, clothing seemed to be similarly pnmitive, 
that made from animal hides and fiirs predominating in 
woodland and hunting regions and a combination of skin 
clothing and clothing made from fabrics woven from cotton 
and various other pbnt fibres being characteristic of areas of 
setded agriculture (sec Plates 138-143) 

For a century after 1492. European activity- in North 
America was sporadic. With the support ofthe English crovm. 
John Cabot, an lulian mariner, seems to have been the first 
European in early modem tunes to have encountered the 
continent In U 97 while trying to reach Asu. he coasted 
alongsome portions ofthe north-eastern part ofthe continent, 


probably eidiet Cape Breton or Newfoundland. Four years 
later in 1501. the Portuguese sent Gaspar Corte-Rcal to the 
same area, where his expedition kidnappedandbrought back 
to Portugal fifty Indians for sale as slaves. A quarter century 
later m 1324, another Italian, Giovanni da Vertazano, sailing 
under theauspiccs ofthe French government, explored much 
ofthe North American toast from present-day Georgia north 
to Cape Breton, while ten years later Jacques Cartier, also 
in the service of the French, visited the gulf and river of St 
Lawrence and with Jean Roberval in 1541-2 tried 
unsuccessfiilly to establish an outpost in that area. Although 
fisheniien from England. France, and Portugal annually 
frequented the fish-nch seas around Ncwfoundbiid, as they 
had perhaps been doing even before, none of these early 
exploratory ventures eventuated in the establishment of any 
pemiaiieiit bases of European occupation anywhere on the 
continent during the sixteenth century. 

Operating out ofesublished bases in the Caribbean, the 
Spanish were the fint to do so. In 1521, Juan Ponce dc Leon, 
conqueror of Puerto Rico, tried to establish a Spnish base 
111 Rorida, wliichhc had first visited in r 51 j.but was driven 
off andniortally wounded by Amerindians, and in 1526Luca$ 
Visquez de Ayllon also lost his life in a second and sinularly 
unsuccessful attempt farther north in present-day Georgia. 

These early failures did not discourage other Spanish 
conquistadors from exploring the continent in search of 
riches. In 1519, Alonso Alvarez de Pineda sailed round the 
Gulf of Mexico from the tip of Florida to Veracruz. In 1528. 
Parifilo dc Narvaez led a large expedidoii of 400 men in an 
abortive effort to conquer part ofthe Gulf region. A few of 
the survivors of this expedition, led by Alvar Nunez Cabeza 
de Vaca, wandered through Texas and the south-west for 
eight years before they finally reached Mexico in 1536. 
Inspired by Cabeza de Vaca's reports of his wanderings, 
Francisco Visquez de Coronado explored extensively in the 
south-west in 1540-2, while Hernando de Soto undertook 
a similar expedition in ilie south-east in 1539"42. 

Between 1492 and 1560. Europeans had thus gathered a 
lot of information and bartered with, plundered, ot fought 
with many Amerindians, but they had not established 
economic or religious hegemony over a single inch ofNorth 
America. Only after 1560 did they slowly begin to move 
beyond this early exploratory or seafaring stage of contact 
to conquer strategic sites and establish vi^le commcccial 
outposts on the continent. In response to French Huguenot 
attempts led by Jean Ribault and Rene de Laudonniere to 
plant a settlement at the mouth of the St John’s River in 
present-day northcni Honda. Philip II in 1565 authorized 
Pedro Menendez de Avil« to destroy the French outpost 
and establish a proprietary colony on the mainland. 

Menendez succeeded in both objectives. Fomiidablc 
rcsisunce from local Amerindians and aaacks by French and 
Eiiglisli corsairs forced the Spanish to pull back from all but 
one of their outposts by 1587 Yet, the beachhead Menendez 
founded at St Augustine in 1565 managed to survive and 
become the capital of Rorida, the first pcniuneiit European 
colony in North America. Valuing the settlement for its 
strategic situation at the northern end ofthe Bahama Channel 
through which Spanish treasure fleets sailed on their way to 
Spain, the Spanish crown resigned itself to subsidizing the 
presidio, missionaries, and allied Amerindian caciques. 

As military reprisals and Amerindian depopulation 
rendered Florida more secure, Franciscan missioiurics 
enjoyed considerable success, establishing some thirty-eight 
missions in existing Amerindian towns in a broad band 
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itrccching 300 inil« wescwird from St Augustine to tlie rich 
.igricultural Ainemidun province of Apjhche jrouiid 
present-day Tallahassee and 100 miles iiuithward along the 
Atlantic coau into present-day Cieorgia. By co-opting local 
caciques, the Spanish managed to secure Amerindian 
recogtution of their hegemony and with it tribute, labour, 
and a sphere of influence for trade. By the inid-scvcntccnth 
century, exports ofianch products, deenkins, ,uid provisions 
provided the foundauons for a viable local economy With 
only 700 inhabitants of European descent, however, Florida, 
after a full century- of existence as a Spanish settlement, 
remained little more than a defensive outpost on the far 
north-eastern pcnpliery of the Hispanu’ American Empire, 
die presidio at St Augustine ser\-iiigas a base for tlieproicctioii 
ofa few Spanish fanners, ranchers, traders, and missionaries 
and 26.000 Christi.m Amenndi.ins in an extensive rural 
hinterland. 

Within a few yean after the establishment of Florida, the 
Spamsh also began to push north from Mexico into the 
south-west. During die Lite sixteenth century. Franciscan 
nussionaries set up a string of missions in that are.i, a process 
that m t6io led to the founding of Santa Fc as the capital of 
New Mexico, the second Spanish colony established in the 
area now occupied by the United States. By the end of the 
sevemeenth century. New Mexico liad a Spanish and nuxed 
blood population of between 1.500 and 2.000. During the 
eighteenth century, the Spanish established an extensive 
nenvork of missions and presidios stretching from eastern 
Texas west to California and, along the west coast, north as 
far as San Francisco. 

From time during the last forty years of the sixteenth 
century, both the En^ish and French govetninents sponsored 
American ventures. 1 heEnglish conunissioned two separate 
efforts, first by Martin Frobisher in 1576—8 and then by John 
Davis in 1585-7. to find a north-west passage to the Orient, 
while Sir Humphrey Gilbert and his half-brother Sir Walter 
Kaleigh thrice tried unsuccessfully in the 1580$ to establish 
English outposts in Nordi America. Gilbcrtin Newfoundland 
in 1583 and Raleigh along the coast of present-day North 
Carolina in 1585 and 1587. Throughout the 1570s and 1580s. 
the French manifested a continuing interest in die St Lawrence 
River area, where their tnders nude annual visits to exchange 
European goucb for furs and skins brought to the coast by 
Amerindians. But diey too failed to establish a pemianeni 
base. 

During the first six decades of the seventeenth ceimiry. 
however. France. England, The Netherlands, and Sweden 
ail iiuruged to move beyond the exploratory phase to secure 
an establbhed foothold in eastern North America. The 
principal result of these early efforts Was to provkle each of 
the powers involved witli one or more specific splicres of 
influence in eastern North America. The French operated 
in the broad area north of the Day of Fimdy and up the St 
Lawrence River valley to the Great Lakes, the English annind 
Chesapeake Bay and in New Eiigbnd. the Dutch in the 
Hudson River valley, and. for a brief penod between 1638 
and their conquest by the Dutch in 1655. the Swedes in the 
Delaware River valley. 

In two respects, all of these efforts in North America - 
during the first two decades of the seventeenth century, the 
French in Acadia and Quebec, the English in Virginia and 
New England, and the Dutch m New Netherlands, and. in 
the late 1630s, the Swedes in New Sweden — strongly 
resembled both the first Spanish colonies in North America 
and the many attcinptsby their sponsoring nations to establish 


tradingposis elsewhere in the world outside Europe duniig 
the late sixteenth century. First, they were established under 
the auspices ofprivate companies or individuals acting under 
the authority of charters or licenses from their home 
governments. Second, tliey were initially only small-scale 
conuticreial and military outposts intended toserve as ciUnpots 
for trade with Aniecmdian popul.ttions or centres for 
nunufaccures of loc.il materials that employed the labour of 
those populations. Their primary purpose was to organize 
.md exploit existing peoples and resources. 

Although their fouiiclers all expressed the intention of 
bringing European civility and Christianity to Amerindians, 
they mostly did not. in the beginning, neccssanly think that 
the bases they esublishcd would require either the 
dispbcenicnt of Anienndi.iiis or substantial settlement by 
F.uropeans (see Plate 144). In this scheme, North America 
could have remained an Amerindian country, albeit one 
dominated and culturally and socio-econoinically 
refonnulaied by Europeans 

In coiicepuon. these early European enclaves in Nonh 
Aincnca thus ditlered subsuntially from the main Iberian 
initiatives in the New Wodd. The population of Hispanic 
and Luso America during the early seventeenth century 
continued to be heavily Amenndian. They constituted as 
much as three-quarters to four-fifths of the whole It also 
contained more blacks, mulattoes, and inrstisos than whites. 
From very early on, however, (heir settlements hid attracted 
thousands of Spaniards and smaller numbers of Portuguese 
frcHii the Old World As many as 0.5 million Spaniards and 
50-60,000 Ponugiiese emigrated to Amenca duniig the 150 
years before 1650. andby that date the number of whites in 
1 iispanic America had reached about 655.000 or 6.3 per cent 
ofthe inliabitams and in Portuguese Brazil about 70.000 or 
7.4 per cent of the population. 

By contrast in North Amenc.i, only the English emigrated 
in significant numbers before 1660. and then only after die 
early settlers in Virginia, founded m 1607. had successfully 
cultivated tobacco in the i6ios and found Amerindians 
unwilling to pros-ide the labour needed to produce it. To 
supply these labour needs or in the hope of sharingin tobacco 
profits, as many as 50,000 English people migr.ited between 
1615 and 1660 to Viiginiaand its neiiibounng Chesapeake 
colony. M.iryland, founded in 1634 

This figure represented about a fifth ofa large-scale overseas 
enugraiion ofbetween 240.000 and 2 y 5 ,ooodiat left England 
andScodanddumig thesesaineyean. Ofthisnumber. 70,000 
to 100,000 went to the new English plantations established 
in Ulster ,ind Munster in Ircbnd after 1603; 3,000 to 4.000 
to the western Atlantic island of Beniiuda starting in 1612. 
20.000 to 25,000 to the New England colonies of Plymouth. 
Massachusetts Bay. Connecticut. Rhode Isl.ind. and New 
I laveii beginning in 1620; and. also starting in the 16205, 

110.000 to 135,000 to the West Indian colonies of Barbados, 

St Kitts. Aiidgua, Nevis. Montserrat, .andJamaica, which the 
English conquered from the Spanish in 1655, 

The result of these movements of people was the 
establishment of significant aggregations of English people 
in America. By i66o.aboui loo.ooopeopleofEn^dish descent 
lived on the western side of the Atlantic: 3,500 in Bcniiuda, 
neady 34.000 in the Chesapeake, os-er 33.000 in the West 
Indies, and at least 32,500 in New En^and. At the same 
time, the Dutch and Swedish settlements on the Hudson 
and Delaware Rivers contained fewer than 10,000 people 
ofEuropean extraction, while no more than 2.500 to 3.000 
French people lived in the whole of Acadia and Canada and 
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jiiu ij,Ooo to 10.000 in thr severd French West Indiiu isbiid 
colonics, the most important of which were Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, and St Kitts, which the French slured with the 
F.nglish. Before 1660. both tire Dutch and French North 
American colonics were far more interested in trading, 
principally for fiirs. with local Ainerindum th.m in promoting 
settlement. 

As the two principal are.is of F.uropcan setileinciu on tlie 
North American mainland, the Enj^ish colonies around the 
Chesapeake and in New Engbnd represented two distinct 
patterns ofscttleineiit . Like most other c.trly regions ofEnglish 
overseas settlement diinng the early modern era. the 
Chesapeake uiidertvent a long and uncertain search for 
sustenance, stability, and definition. The emergence of 
tobacco as a higlily proliiable sup!.- prcHliiccsl for European 
markets at once provided a viable economic base and 
encouraged settlers to focus narrowly on the pursuit of 
individual gain. Scattering themselves widely over the 
laiiiiscapc on the soils best suited to growing tobacco, they 
engaged in ruthless e.xploitation of bound Labour imported 
mostly through a system of iiKlennircd scr\iiude in wliicli. 
tn return for passage to America and the promise of laiul at 
the end of their temis, English men and women bound 
themselves to work four to seven years for a master. 

Orgaiiiacd largely for the purpose of enabling individuals 
to improve their material circumstances in the broad field 
for ambition that English people saw in Ainetica, the higlily 
exploitative society that emeiged in the Chesapeake was 
labour-intensive, dispersed, secular, mirket-orientcd, and 
couiposctl mostly of single men. With few famiUes and a 
lugh death rate, population grew slowly and mostly througli 
munigration. With wealth increasingly concentrated in the 
hands of the most successful planters, significant social 
distinctions based largely on wealth rapidly developed. At 
the same time, howes'cr, the fragility' of life and fortune and 
themodest social backgrounds of most of the succcssflil meant 
that political and social audiority was weak and the potential 
for socul discord considerable. 

By conirast. the Puriian colonies of New England, begun 
with the small outpost at Kyniouth in 1620. enjoyed almost 
instantaneous success with a massive nugration in the 1630s 
motivated very largely by the desire to escape the religious 
impurity of old England and establish a religious 
comnionwe.dth that might serse as a model for the rest of 
the Christian world. Migrating laigcly in families. New 
England colonists mostly settled in small agricultur.al 
coinmuiiiucs. engaged in iiuxed subsistence farming, and, 
especially in comparison with other contemporary English 

colonizingventurc.s.cxhibiteda less thoroughly material and 
more profoundly religious and conuuunolonentatioii- Never 

developing a profitable staple crop, the society they created 
generated few large fortunes and was far more egalitarian in 
fcmis of the distribution of wealth than the soaeties of any 
other En^ish colonics or of England itself. With a benign 
disease-freecnvironinent anda high birth rate. New England 
experienced rapid natural population growth. With a large 
number of visible lay and clerical leaders among the 
inuiugrants. authonty was strong and the potential for social 
discord remarkably low. 

The half century after 1660 witnessed a broad expansion 
of European activity in North America and the West Indies. 
Sciring control in 1664 ofNew Nctherbiids from the Dutch, 
who thereafter managed to retain only some small footholds 
in America in the West Indies, the English established six 
new colonies on the North American mainland between 


1664 .md 1681: New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Fennsylvaiua in the area between the Chesapeake and New 
Engbnd, ainf North Carolina and South Carolina in the vast 
region between Virginia and Spanish Florida. At the same 
time, the French consolidated their liold on the St Lawrence 
Kiver area and esuhlished colonies in St Domiiigue on the 
western half of the isbnd ofHisjianiola and along the nonheni 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Thc new English colonics after i6<io were all initially 
sponsored by proprietors: individuals orgroups who received 
grants ofLiiul and govcniniciiul powen from the En^ish 
crown in return for extending English authority in America. 
The several sponsors of these colonies aU hoped to turn thetn 
to their own profit. Like the early leaders of the Massachusetts 
Bay colony who hoped to create a New Jerusalem in New 
England or the Calven family who proposed to create in 
Maryland, the first successful English proprietary colony, the 
sort of well-ordered society that had long since disappeared 
from the social landscape of England, these new proprietors 

also saw theirdomaiiisasunoccupiedandunorganizedspaces 

in which new societies, free from the imperfections and 
restraints of die Old World might he created. 

These social experiments took a variety of forms. In New 
York, the Duke of York, the future James II. sought to 
implement the kind of absolutist polity that Louis XIV was 
dieii fashioning in France and that James’s brother Charles 
II would liavc preferred for Engbnd. James Harringtons 
semi-utopian tract Occaiia inspired early plans for organizing 
the Carolinas in the 1670s. and diosc plans, along with 
contemporary ones for New Jersey, were at least partly the 
work ofSir Anthony Ashley Cooper, First EarlofShaftesbury, 
and his sccretaryjohn Locke. Also influenced by Harrington, 
William Penn, in the 1680$, envisioned his new colony of 
Pennsylvania as a holy experiment that, sohdiy founded on 
principles of religious toleration and balanced government, 
would be free of religious and civil embroilments. 

With the excepuon of the Puriian expenment in New 
England, which managed to perpetuate itself through the 
better part of two generations, all of tlicse social experiments 
failed very quickly, but the societies that grew out of their 
ruins ilid exceptionally well. In general, they followed the 
Chesapeake, rather than the New En^aiid, model of 
colonization, showing a marked material and secular 
orientation and slowly moving from a state of disorganized 
simplicity to more elaborate and orderly societies with viable 
econoiiucs and coherent politics. 

In the process, territorial and demographic growth in 
Bnttsh North America was exiraordmanly impressive. By 
1710, the English occupied an area 50-100 miles witic along 
the entire Atlantic coast from Maine south to present-day 
Georgia and had a population of European ongin tliat was 
close to 300,000. The free population of the four New 
England colonies had expanded to around 112,500 and that 
ofthe two Chesapeake colonics to about yo.ooo. Particubrly 
successful in attracting immigrants not just from England and 
Wales but from continental Europe, the four middle colonics 
from Delaware north to New York had a white population 

of about (53.000. whilethe Carolinas contained aroundai.ooo, 

at least some of whom lud migrated from the West Indies, 
where while population between 1660 and 1710 actually 
declined by about a fifth to around 27,500. 

Tbese figures were all suppicmeiucd by substantial numben 
of African iiiunigrants. the vast majority of whom werecliattel 
slaves brought to the New World by enterprising traders 
seeking to cash in on an insatiable demand for labour .among 
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Aniencan pUnten {see Plate 14.5). Such slavery had existed 
on a large scale in the Spanish and Portuguese colonies from 
the niiddleofthe sixteen th century, and the Etiglish first began 
to etnploy black slaves in la^e numbers with the success of 
sugar cultivation in Barbados and other West Indian colonics 
beginniiig about 1640. By 1660, England’s West liKliancolotties 
already conuined neady 66.000 bl.tck slaves, and this figure 
jumped tonearly ij4,oooby 1710. Importing blacks on a vast 
scaleonly after 1680, iheChesapeake colonies had .about j 1.000 
in 1710-At the same date, the Carolinas had .about 5,000 slaves, 
the middle colonies just over 6,000. and the New Engbnd 
colonics around a,50o. Will) another 4.000 whites and 2.S00 
blacks living in die small Atlantic island colony of Benmida. 
the combined white and bbek populations in British Amcnca 
in 1710 was just about a h.ilf nullioa. 

These expanding enclaves of English and African 
settlement presented the English govcnmiem with a 
fonnidabic problem that was common to all the new 
European impcnal states during the early modem era: how 
m a widely extended polity of the kind represented by these 
new transatlantic empires the ineiropohtaii centre could 
establish effective authority over distant peripheries. Like 
most European colonial enterprises in America during their 
earliest phases, EniJish colonization involved an enormous 
devolution of authority outward from London to the new 
polities established in America and to the people who presided 
over them. However, as (he colonies increased in extent and 
popubuon through the last half of the seventeenth century 
and as their value as sources of raw materials and markets for 
English iiunufacturcs became more apparent, metropolitan 
commercial and political leaders began to demand stronger 
economic and political controls. Between 1650 and 1696. 
Parliament responded to these demands by enacting a scries 
of navigation acts for the purpose of establishing 4 national 
monopoly of colonial trade. Initially, these measures 
encountered considerable resistance from the semi- 
auiononious polities that had grown up in America, but by 
the early decades of the eighteenth century resistance had 
generally given way to compliance in most areas of colonial 
trade 

During the half century beginning about 1675, the 
metropolitan government sought to achieve similar results 
m the political realm. This effort involved two principal 
goals. First was the largely successful effort to take the colonics 
out ofpnvate hands. Previously, the English Crown had 
assumed control of Virginia in 1624. retained authority over 
Jamaica afreritscapiurein i 655 < taken overadminisiracioti 
of Barbados and the Leeward Islands in 1663. After 1675. 
metropoliian authorities pursued this policy more 
Jf^ressivdy. By 1730 only five colonies, the corporate or 
self-governing colonies of Connectinit and Rhode Isbiid 
and the proprietary colonies of Maryland. Pcnns>ivania. and 
Debware, reiiuined in private hands 

The second goal, to restrict the self-governing powers of 
the colonies while enhancing royal authority over their 
internal affairs, proved far more difficult to achieve. Sporadic 
campaigns to weaken the authority of the elected 
representative assemblies that had developed m every colony 
to make bvs-s and ICV7 taxes had relatively little effect. Those 
Isodics not only continued throughout the colonial period 
to enjoy most of the wide-rangmg law-making powers they 
had exercised during their early histories but often increased 
their authority- over the internal affairs of the colonies, as 
they credibly assumed the status of prox-incb! pariiaments in 
the burgeoning politics over which they presided. 


The French pursued similar policies with regard to their 
American colonies at the same time. Under the direction of 
Jean-Baptisie Colbert in the niid-i66os, the French crown 
successfully moved to take control of all colonies from the 
privacecompaniesandgroupspreviously responsible for them 
and losubject thetn to the same sort ofcommercial regubtions 
hiring exerted by die English over their colonies at the same 
time Thcseccnrraliziiig poUcicswerc accompanied by effons 
designed to stimulate the growth of the colonies and to make 
the French North American colonies complementary to 
those in the West Indies, where, following the model 
established by the English in Barbados, the French by the 
early decades of the eighteenth century had established 
thrivir^ colonies based upon sugar production in Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, and St Domingue, to which the French had 
gained undisputed ride from the Spanish in 1697, By 1690. 
the French West Indies contained about 20.000 whites and 
at least 30,000 blacks, the numbers ofwhom grew to around 
250.000 over the next half century. 

In contrast to their experience in the West Indies, the 
spread of French influeace in North America, unlike that of 
the English, was extensive rather than inicnuve. Colbert's 
effons to tiansform Canada into an agricultural province 
that, presided over by a stable siegneuriai regime, would be 
both self-supporting and able to 5 atisf>' die voracious demand 
of the French West Indies for foodstuffs and timber enjoyed 
only modest success. By the 1680s, settlers bad managed to 
bring much of the land along the St Lawrence Valley as far 
west as Montreal into agricultural production, but they never 
maruged to produce enough to provide mote than a fraction 
ofthe needs ofthe W«t Indians. Moreover, nomrithstanding 

considerablecxpendituresfromtheroyaltreasuiyformilitary 

expenses and sponsored inunigration, the number of people 
ofEuropean descent in Canada remained small, about 10.000 
in 1680 and just over 19,000 in 1714. At the same time, the 
Adannc colony of Acadia retnained very thinly populated. 
At the end of the War of the Spanish Succession in 1713, it 
was finally ceded to Britain and renamed Nova Scotia. 

Throughout these years. Canada remained pnnurily a 
tnilitaryoutpiost whosepnncipal economic activity continued 
to he the fiir trade with the Amerindians, The resulting 
orienution denoted a continental empire that stood at marked 
vanaiKTc with that being created in the adjacent En^ish 
colonies. With burgeoning imported European and African 
populations, the English mosdy tried to segregate themselves 
from Amerindians, who. usually treated by the English as 
little more than obstacles to seitleniciit, tended, when 
resistance proved ineffective, to retreat inland before the 
advance of English occupation. With frr fewer numbers and 
more interested in trading with than ehmiiiating or remosring 
existing native populations, the French, like the Spanish in 
the Southwest at the same time, scattered themselves over 
a vast territory, at once iiuennixing with Amenndians and 
establishing a far flung scries of trading fiitrcpois and strategic 
and missionary outposts that, while they provided the French 
with what they could interpret as nominal authority, left 
Amerindians in effective control. 

By the early eighteenth century, the energetic pursuit of 
fon and souls had extended French influence throughout an 
enormous area drained by the St Lawrence and Mississippi 
Rtvers (see Plate 146). Between 1673 and 1700. they 
esubhshed posts from Niagara to MichUimackinac and 
Detroit on the Great Ukes, and in the following decade they 
set up small establishments in the Illinois country at Cahokia 
and Kaskaskia. Although these and subsequent posts were 
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mainly nodes in a vast conunercial and missionary network 
linking Canada in the north with the struggling new colony 
of Louisiana, they involved some limited agricultural 
settlement. But their smill French populations, like that of 
Canada itself, contained significant proportions of soldiers 
as well as mobile traden and a few niissionaries. 

For both the French and British North American colonics, 
the halfcenrury between 1713 and 1763 witnesseda powerful 
acceleration of earlier trends. Oespite opposition from 
English. Spanish, and Amerindians, the French nunaged to 
establish a secure foothold along the Gulf of Mexico and the 
lower Mississippi with scattered postsat Biloxi, Mobile. New 
Orleans, and Natchez. Although tliey made some attempt 
to introduce an agricultural regime into Louisiana, the main 
economic activit>' in this region v as the Amerindian trade. 
Like the Spanish population in Florida, which had reached 
otJy J.700 by 1760. the French population in the south 
remained sniall. just over 4,000 in 1746 and no more than 
8,000 in 1763. Though it received few immigrants. Caiuda's 
development was far more imprcssis'c, its French population 
climbing to about 45.000 in 1740 and 65,000 in 1763. Yet, 
Canada remained a spanely settled colony heavily dependent 
on the fur uadc and large nictropoliun subsidies for defence. 
In this large riverine empire, another 2-3.000 Frenchmen 
were widely dispersed over the Illinois country in 1763. 

Over the same period, the territorial expansion and 
demographic and economic growth in the British colonies 
increased dramatically. The acquisition of Nova Scotia in 
1713 and the establishment of Geoigia in 1732 gave the 
British control of the whole of the eastern seaboard north 
of Florida, and settlcmentspread rapidly through the middle 
decades of the eighteenth century By the 1760s. one long 
continuum of settlement stretched from Maine to Georgia 
and reached inland for more than 150 miles. 

To a considerable extent, this impressive territorial 
expansion wasa product ofphcnooienal demographic growth. 
By 1760 the non*Anicrindian population ofDritish North 
America had incre.vsed to over r.6 million, roughly tlirec- 
fourths ofwhom were white. As much as a fifth of this increase 
came fiom continuing iiniiugrarion, espeaally from Britain 
and Genmny. but most of it was a consequence of vigorous 
natural increase. A far hi^ct proportion of the growth of 
the black population, which in 1760 constituted about a fourth 
ofthe whole, was the result offotced importations from Africa 
and the West Indies. Yet, in contrast to shves in the West 
Indian and all other European sbve colonies to tlic south. 
Nonh American blacks registered strong natural growth, 
albeit at a rate somewhat below that achieved by whites. 

The economic perfbmiance of the British colonies svas 
extraordinary. Every available indicator- numbers of slaves, 
rising levels of personal wealth, volume of agricultural 

production, amount of exports, valueofimports from Bnt^n. 

quantities shipped in the coastal trade - suggests powerftil 
growth. The most recent estimates suggest that, for Bnnsh 
North America as a whole, the gross national product 
multiplied about cwenry-five times between 1650 and 177O. 
increasing at an annual average rate of about 3.2 per cent 
and producing among the free population a standard ofliving 
and levels ofper capita wealth tliat may well have been lugher 
than that achieved for any portion of the western worid up 
lo that time. Primarily die result of a combinauon of the 
demands for food and other commodities on the part ofthe 
burgeoning populauoii and in expanding overseas markeo 
for colonial products, this remarkable economic growth 

accelerated markedly after 1740 - 


This impressive growth supported moreandmore complex 
societies in each offour increasingly well-articulated regions. 

In 1760, the two oldest regions, the Chesapeake and New 
England, were the most densely setded. With over 31 per 
cent of diat population, the Chesapeake colonies were still 
heavily involved in producing tobacco with slave labour but 
had slowly developed a more diverse economy that exported 
grains, lumber products, foodslufis, and iron. With nearly 
29 per cent ofthe population, New Engbiid still had a mixed 
firming and sca-6ring economy that was deeply involved 
in fishing, lumbering, and the carrying trade. Widi almost 
27 per cent of the population, the middle colonies also 
principally engaged in mixed fanning and exported large 
amounts of grain and other agricuUurd products to Europe 
and the West Indies. With tlie remaining 13-14 per cent of 
the population, the lower southern colonies were deeply 
involved in staple agriculture, paniailarly rice and indigo. 

From the bc^niiiiig, the societies of the middle colonics 
and the lower south had been ethnically and religiously more 
diverse than those of the Chesapeake and New England, 
albeit both the older regions, especially the Chesapeake, 
became far more pluralistic through the middle decades of 
the eighteenth century. Slavery was far mote important in 
the southern colonies, the percentage of black slaves in the 
population in 1760 tailing from 44 per cent in the lower 
south, to 40 pet cent in the Chesapeake, 7 per cent in the 
middle colonics, and 1 per cent in New Engbnd. 

Although a declining proportion of the expanding 
population of each of these regions lived in towns, subsuntial 
urbanization occurred in all of them through the middle 
decades of the eighteenth century. By 1775 ' Philadelphia 
may have had 40,000 inhabitants, New York 25,000. Boston 
around i $,000, Charleston and Newport between 9,000 and 
I2,0(X>, Baltimore and Norfolk around 6.000. and another 
dozen towns between 3,000 and 5,000. la addition to these 
large trading centres, as many as fifty other places had betsveen 
500 and 3,000 people and served as commercial, processing, 
communications, and financial centres for extensive rural 
liiiucrlaods. 

Growth was also accompanied by the development of an 
ever larger range of soci^ institutions, and more deeply 
established, m both rural and urban areas and by a major 
expattsion of political resources. Social institutions included 
frmiliesand kinshipgroups; artisanal establishmentsand stores; 
local judicial and adminisuative institutions; churches: 
transportation facilities, including roads, bridges, ferries, and 
a few canals; and a variety of cultural institutions, iucludir^ 
book piiblishcR. social clubs, and leisure and improvement 
associations. In the political realm by the 174 <k sTtI t 75 “ 
but the newest colonies of Georgia and Nova Scotia had 
vigorous traditions of internal self-government and viable 
institutions presided over by coherent and authoritative 
political elites with broad public support and extensive 
experience in coping with the socio-economic and odier 
problems peculiar to their societies. 

As a consequence of these developments, the rcponal 
societies of colonial British America developed more sharply 
artiailated occupational and social structures and thereby 
more and more came to resemble Old World societies. Yet, 
emerging social hierarchies were all much less finely 
developed and more open than in Britain, and colonial elites, 
which nowhere represented more than 1-2 per cent of the 
toul free population, had none of the special legal privileges 
enjoyed by European arisiocncies. If. moreover, colonial 
societies were less open than they had been in earlier 
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gencraiions. they conuined an cxiraordinanly Urge number 
of families of independent middling status, which was 
propomonately substantially more numerous than in any 
other contemporary Western society. The widespread 
independence enjoyed by this group and those both above 
and below it was, of course, to an important extent built on 
the widespread exploitidon ofthe labour of a variety of social 
dependents, including indentured servants as well as black 
slaves, all but a few of the latter excluded by their pcnnaiiciit 
enslavement from any significant share in the material returns 
provided by these rapidly expanding societies. 

Even in Nesv England, where religious considerations had 
been so powerful during early geiicntioiis. the orieiiution 
of these prosperous and still deeply exploicitivc societies was 
heavily secubr. The pursuit ofindividiial h.sppiness diruugh 
the achievement and enjoyment of penoiial independence 
was far and away the most visible and powerful cultural 
imperative. This orientation helped to foster a broad religious 
toleration throughout the colonies but did not prevent many 
colonists from responding positively to the appeals of the 
religious evangelicalism that coursed through the Anglo- 
American world through the niiddlc decades ofthe eighteenth 
century or from developing a more deeply religious ailtiire 
following a second wave of evangelical fervour at the end 
of the century. 

Throughout the first three-quarters of the eighteenth 
century, cultural bonds between the colomes and Dritain 
remained both intimate and powerful. F.mc^ing elites 
especially looked to Britain as the model of what they hoped 
their societies would become. As those societies acquired 
the requisite social density and economic wherewithal, 
influential leaders sought to recreate in America .is many of 
what they deemed to be the desirable aspects ofBridsh culture 
as could be sustained in the circumstances in which they 
found themselves. In the process, they created in older settled 
areas at least the rudiments of a genteel angheiaed culture 
that put a high premium on metropolitan consumer goods; 
cultivated the latest fashions from London; supported such 
cultural institutions as newspapers, magazines, libranes, 
learned societies, schools, and colleges; and even produced 
a small number of scientists, literary figures, and artists. 

By the sundards ofthe more urbanized are.is of En^nd 
and Scodand, these achievements were unimpressive. Yet, 
in the most densely populated, longest settled, and most 
prosperous areas they led to the development of anglicized 
cultural zones that exhibited a significant degree of 
inetropohtanizaiion. These zones contrasted significantly 
with the crude, new, and often partially Indianized societies 
then being established in the most distant peripheries of 
setdement, with the still heavily African cultures of tlic slave 
quarreis, and with the still extremely difTerent societies of 
nciglibouringAiiieriiiduns. Especially among the less .ifHueiit 
elements ofthe free popubtion, who sometimes displayed 
considerable hostility to the genteel refinements pureurd by 
their more affluent neiglibours. these zones abo retained 
powerful elements of the vernacular cultures, the local 
customs and traditions, that in every colonial region had 
early emerged out of a combination of folk habits brought 
from Britain, Europe, and Africa, practices borrowed from 
Amerindians, and devices developed to enable the inhabitants 
to function effectively amidst the peculiar conditions 
encountered and created in the colonies. 

Mid-century wars powerfully revealed the growing 
unportance of the North American colonies to rival nations 
in Europe To a much greater extent than during the earlier 


round of wars between 1689 and 1713. North Amenca 
became a significant area of contention during the wars that 
lasted, with a brief respite between 1748 and 1734, for nearly 
a quarter of a century beginning in 1739. At the conclusion 
of those wars, Britain emerged as the dominant power in 
Europe and North America. By the Treaty of Paris in 1763, 
the French abandoned all its North American claims, ceding 
Canatb and the eastern half of Louisiana to Britain and the 
western half of Louuiana to Spain, which in turn ceded 
Florida to Bntain, which now exerted a control over the 
whole of North America east of the Mississippi River that 
was contested only by resident Amerindians. 

Both to help pay for the cost of these wan and to secure 
hghtcrmctropolitan Controls overthese increasingly valuable 
colonies, the British government undertook a .scries of 
measures, following the peace, that elicited widespread 
<ipposicion in the colonies. Duringa dozen years ofwran^ing, 
the metropolitan government refused either to accede to 
colonial demands for exemption from taxation by the British 
Parliament or to recognize colonial claims for an equal 
enjoyinent of all the ri{^cs of Englishmen and aiitonomy 
over the internal affairs of the colonics. In 1775-6, thousands 
of colonists rose in arms to resist efforts to use force to secure 
colonial compliance with metropolitan measures, and in July 
1776. the thirteen colonics from Gcoigia to New Hampshire 
declared their independence, adopted republican 
governments, undertook a common war effort toforceDriosh 
troops and ships out of North America, and moved to fonn 
a national confederation among themselves. Follow ing eight 
years of war, the new United States of America, with 
considerable aid froih France, was successful tn its quest for 
independence, which Bntain acknowledged by the Treaty 
of Paris in 1783. 

That document divided North Amenca among the United 
States, Spain, and Britain. The United States held title to the 
entire area east of the Mississippi .md south ofthe Great 
Lakes except for Florida, which was returned to Spain. In 
addition to Honda, Spain had aU the temtory west of the 
Mississippi, albeit the Rmsi.ins had established trading posts 
in the extreme north-west. Britain retained only the thinly 
settled colonies ofNova Scotia, St John (now Prince Edward 
Island). Newfoundland, and Canacb. Perhaps as many as a 
quarter or a third of the inhabitants of the revolting colonies 
had oppiRcd their independence and actively sided with 
Brit.iin during the War for Indcpiendence. During the early 
1780s thousands of these migrated to British North America, 
thereby providing considerable population growth in those 
colonies and the impetus for the foniiation of new British 
colonies in New Brunswick and Upper C.anada in the 1780s 
and 1790s. 

Although It led to the militant rejection of monarchy in 
favour of republicanism, the American Revolution, as it was 
icferredtobyAmcric.ui leaden and their European admirers, 
did not prcxluce a sharp bre.ik for the thirteen new United 
States. The war and its afrennath temporarily slowed the 
powerful territorial, dentographic, and economic expansion 
they had exhibited since early in the eighteenth century, and 
it would take more than another century before they would 
become economically independent of Britain. But they 
continued to manifest most of the same socio-economic and 
cultural trends they had exhibited throughout their histories. 
The weakness of the Articles of Confederation, the limited 
central government the states adopted during the war, 
produced a movement for a stronger national union that led 
in 1787-8 to the coniriv.ince and adoption ofthe Federal 
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Coiuucuciui), wltich in tunj providcda fnmcwork that would 
eventually enable the UnitcdStates to acatca viable national 
government 
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LATIN AMERICA 


26.1.1 

MEXICO 


Silvio Zavala 
edited by Peter Burke' 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING 

Although its territory is dominated by mountains, what 
Cones called 'New Spain’ (including New Mexico, Texas, 
Arizona and UpperCalifomia) isa land of contrasts, especially 
where water is concerned. There are regions c^high rainrall, 
generally chelowlands, and very dry regions in the highbnds, 
especially to the north. The most important attempts to 
modify this physical setting made in the colonial penod were 
directed towards the development of redistribution of water 
resources, including the draining of the valley- of Mexico 
and the water-wheels and diverstons of streams frequently 
found in rural areas. 

Like water, vegetation was distributed very unevenly. 
Apart from the arid areas. New Spain had a much richer 
vegetation than that of present-day Mexico, with vast 
coniferous forests spreaditig over the Central Plateau and 
impenetrable areas of humid forests in the south-east. The 
hijdi demand for wood for mining and constmetion led to 
the destruction of the trees in the Central Hateau. while 
catde-raising led to the degradation of the environment in 
the Mixteca and in Nuevo Leon. 


DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST 

The discover>' and conquest oftisc Antilles was the prelude 
to that of the American Ticm Fmiir. Christopher Columbus 
sailed from Puerto de Palos (Spain) on 3 August 1492, 


followed the Canary isbnds route, and in about two and a 
h.ilf months, on 12 October his three famous ships reached 
the small island of Guanahani in the Antilles. 

Columbus wrote with enthusiasm about the beauty of the 
newly discovered peoples and their lands. However, for him 
the Indians represented resources yielding returns. Initially, 
the contjiiisiiidorrs attempted to base themselves on the 
scholastic doctrine of the just war against the infidels’. In 
the Antilles, the Carib peoples (believed to be cannibals) 
were ensbved in order to work in the fields and the mines 
of EspaiiNa IHispariiobj and Cuba. They worked alongside 
the inhahiiaiits of the 'useless' islands (so-called because they 
lacked gold), and those of the major isbnds. subject to what 
were known as fponiiiiicnlos ot (tieomiendas. In other words, 
Indbns — like the infidel .Mrsors in the Iberian peiiinsub — 
might be granted to individuals and owe them services. 

On the other hand, according to Francisco de Vitoria and 
the theologians and jurists ofSabmanca. the persons and 

goods oftheseinfiddswere protected by natural rights[*irf/t.> 

dfgenics]. They were free and could only be sold ifthey were 
captured in a just war. The Dominicans ofEspanola went 
even fiinher by deebring the Spanish settlers' treatment of 
the Indians to be an offence against human nature, charity 
and justice. It was in Espanob. in 1511. that Fray Antonio 
de Montesinos. despite the protests of the Spanish setdets 
and of Ehego Columbus, governor of the island, delivered 
his bmous sermon publicizing these ideas. Although the 
sermon vexed the authorities, the Dominicans ofEspanola 
made common cause with Montesinos and took the case to 
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ihc coun. The point of view oftheseulen was defended by 
the Fraticiscjn Fray Antonio del Espinal. 

The controversy continued for some time. In 1516 the 
Spanish Rei;ent, Cardinal Francisco Xintene? dc Cisneros, 
sent three Jeronymite IHars to F.spahola to plead for the 
freedom of the Indians. Following the bull Suhliiiiis Dcusin 
1537 and the ‘New Law'’ of 1542-3, the principle of the 
penonal liberty of the Indians prevailed. The Dominican 
Fray Bartnlonie de las Casas argued chat the colonizers ought 
to rely on the free will of the lutive peoples, and the defence 
of the Indians intluenced the regulations concerning 
discoveries, conquests and setdements. 

On 10 February 1519. HenunCort« left Cuba with eleven 
ships. 50S soldiers. lo9s.iilors. together wuli horses and artillery. 
Although he was beensed only to exchange goods with the 
natives, he founded the citvofVeraCruz. The council (ruIiiWi’^ 
of the city elected him captiin-gcncral of the amiy which 
would penetrate the lands of the Mcxicas In this way a direct 
link was created between Aniillean and continental liistory 
The men who left the Antilles to conquer and populate the 
buds which they called Tirmi Finite brought with them the 
material elements to which diey had become accustomed in 
the tropics. These elements included the crops and catde 
brought over from Europe, the Spanish tradition of central 
and local govenunent. thesugarindustty, Afncanslavc-bbour, 
and the practice ofintennartiage. In short, a world ofEuropean 
ongins but already adapted to tlic American environment. 

SETTLEMENT AND COLONIZATION 

The first Europeans from the Antilles who set foot on Mexican 
tcniioty, under the command of Francisco Hernandez de 
Cordova (1517) andjuande Grijalva (1518), did not establish 
themselves there From February 1519 onward. Hernan 
Cort« began to explore Mexican temtory. He arrived at 
the island of Cozumel and the coasts of what he called 
Yucatan, Tabasco and Veracruz, including the small island 
of Uliia. Upon hearing of the existence in the interior of a 
great empire and rich lands, and disregarding the instructions 
received from the governor of Cuba, Diego Velazquez. 
Cortes took it upon himself to pcnetraie. reconnoitre and 
conquer that empire. To this end. in April 1519. he founded 
a settlement opposite Uliia named Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz 
(‘Rich Town of the True Cross’). Although it was relocated 
several times, this was the first Spanish settlement with its 
own town council and also the base ofthe subsequent contacts 
between Mexico and the outside world. 

Great Tenochtitlan. Mexico, was the seat of the Aztec 
state. It was taken on 13 August 1521 by the Spanish 
fonquisratiorrs. After seventy-five days of intense bkc warfare 
between the thirteen brigantines of the Spaniards and the 
canoes ofthe defenders, with laborious progress on land by 
foot-soldiers and horsemen, the brave Aztec defender. 
Cuauhtemoc, was uken prisoner. Hernan Cortes decided 
to convert thcTcnochca city, which dated from 1325. into 
the capital of New Spain. From it he sent out expeditions, 
some of which led to the foundation of towns ofa European 
type, even when they were locatedin well-estaWished Indian 
centres such as Tcpeaca (renamed Segura de la Fronicra). 

In the following yean, in the course of exploration and 
settlement various captains founded towns which tended to 
become permanent, as in the case ofSan iMiguel de Culiacan, 
founded in the north-west part of Mexico by Niino dc 
Guzman and his companions in I 53 L ofthe first 


GuaibUjara in 1532. The Moiitejos founded various centres, 
including Menda in 1542. Mexico City was the centre of 
attiaccionfor sealers who arrived continuously for the next 
three centuries. From it set out the colonizers of the rest of 
the territory. 

In the north, a number of towns were founded by 
expeditions attracted by tlic btge expanses of land suitable 
for cactle-raising and nch in mines These towns included 
Acambaro (i 526) and Sanjiian del Rio, which sprang up on 
the banks of die River Lcmia, the natural frontier between 
agriculnir.il peoples and bellicose Indian gatherers. However, 
this border was constantly pushed northward in order to set 
up new towns wluch would serve as way sutions on the 
toad to the mines of Guanajuato. San Luis Potosi. Zacatecas, 
and so on. 

Southward thcinincs were also poles ofattraction. Indeed, 
before the northern mines were exploited, those ofthe Silver 
Siena were openedup-Sultepec.Teniascaltcpec. Zacualpan, 
Tasco, Pachuca and Real del Monte. Some of these were 
mixed settlements of Indians and Spaniards. 

In 1531 Puebla de los Angeles was founded, a city of 
Spanish settlen despite its constmetion with the help of 
Indian bbour. In the Michoacan region. Valladolid was 
founded in 1541 by Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza. These 
twocities, Pueblaand Valladolid, reveal thcpolicyofcreating 
urban centres primarily for the use of Spaniards, locating 
them away from long-established, neighbouring Indian 
setdements, like Tlaxcala, Tzinzuntzan and Patzeuaro. All 
the same, the new cities rebed on the economic support of 
the surrounding Indian population. 

Indian settlements tended to be scattered, except for a few 
large ag^omerations. The Spanish state wished to impose its 
presence and hold a triple sway over the native peoples - 
pobtical, econonuc and rebgious. In the Antibes, the idea 
emerged of grouping the In^ns in conununities in which 
that sway would be effective. From there the idea passed to 
Mexico, Guatemala and Peru, where Indians were forced to 
live in setdements situated within the reach of civil and 
ecclesiasDc-il auihorities This process began in the mickUe of 

thesixtcenthcentutyindconnnuedforaboutahundtedyears, 

Owing to serious epidemics, the number of Indians 
declined sharply in the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes 
Historbns disagree about the population of New Spain on 
the eve ofthe conquest, csoinates varying bersveen 5 and 25 
iiiillioti Even if the lower figure is the tnie one, the decline 
ofthe Indian popiilauon was catastrophic (see Plate I 37 ). 

With the expansion ofthe European as well as the Creole 
and nifsr/ao population, new urban centres were created in 
the north and dso to the west. Besides founding VaUadolid, 
viceroy Mendoza ordered Guadalajara to be moved, in 1542, 
to its present location. Upon the discovery of the mines of 
Zacatecas in 1546, numerous setdets were quickly attracted. 
On the road to the north and the west important towns were 
foumled bctcvecn 1547 and 1576. notably Quetetaro, San 
Miguel, San Felipe. Santa Maria dc Los Lagos, Celaya, 
Chamaciiero. Aguascalicmes, Zamora and Leon. All of these 
towns followed a Hispanic pattern in which the Creole 
element prevailed. However, aHack and mulatto population 
was brought over to work in urban centres, mining camps. 
hadeiidiis (faniis) atid esiaiwas (ranches), while Filipinos and 
other Asians were employed in some workshops and in 
domestic sers-ice. 

In the north of New Spain, colonization was hampered 
not only by the aridity of the soil but also by the resistance 
offered by the Chichimecan Indbns. Hence Indians from 
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Michojcan and Tlaxcal.i with their (radiuoiis ot'hoiticulture 
and crafts pUyed an important role in colonization. After 
1590, when the Chichiniccan war ended, new urban centres 
sprang up. such as Parras. Cuatro Cienagas. Saltillo in 
Coahuila. Monterrey, Salatiunca, Parral. Cadereyta and nuny 
otliers. In order to defend these towns, a front line offortified 
posts or picsiditis was created. 

The coasul pbins had few inhabitants because of their 
insalubrious climate and tlie danger of raids by pirates. In 
Acapulco, the fort of San Diego was built to defend the 
population andthe riches which anivedon the galleorK from 
Manda. 

The largest centre was Mexico City, with a population 
of .about 60.000 Spaniards and 26,000 and mulattos 

in 1790. not counting tributary Iixlians. Next came Puebla, 
Guanajuato, Queretaro, Valladolid. Guadalajar.i and 
Zacatecas. Other towtis did not exceed a thousand iw'iiiu, 
about 5.000 people. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

When the Spaniards arrived in New .Spain, they found Indian 
trails. Prc-Hi^anic Mexico lacked beasts of burden, but the 
transport of goods was undertaken by professional porters 
[ranicrim). Heavy objects were moved by rolling them on the 
crunks of large trees. The horse was brought over by die 
Spaniards and its use was restricted by law, but not in practice, 
to the (ompiisiodor class. I.ater, mules were brought over and 
their number swiftly multiplied. It was also in the sixteenth 
century that Sebasuaii de Aparicio, a fticurc saint, introduced 
the rarteta, a long narrow cart, into New Spain, in order to 
lighten the Indians' labour. He organized a lucrative trade 
between Puebla, Texoco and Mexico City, and later between 
Mexico Cit>', Veracruz and Zacatecas, and even became 
concerned with budding roads for these vehicles. Once a year, 
wagon trains and caravans of carts travelled to the distant 
northern part of New Spain, transporting men. tools, amis 
and various kinds of merchandise. Carnages were introduced 
into New Spain at die close of the sixteenth century. They 
were so popular diat Philip II prohibited them, alanncd by 
the rise of luxury in die colonies. However, the number of 
carriages continued to nse for the remainder of the period. 
The network ofroads improved during the eighcccnihcentury. 

IndigenouswatcrtrarLspoitiiicluded rafts aiidcaiioes. Me.xico 
City was crisscrossed by numerous channels, so that it w.w 
possible to move about the city in light canoes. Indians who 
Uved in coastal areas, the Mayas for example, coiistnictcd large 
canoes in which diey iiwy have travelled as firas the Caribbean. 
After the arrival of the Spaniards, the needs of trade, doiiiinioii 
and defence letjuired the esublishment ofshipyarxis. IfCones 
failed in his aim of opening up coiiimunicanon with Asu. on 
account of the difficulty of the return voy.igc, his eflbrts 
contributed to die exploration of Lower California and die 
west coasts of the Viceroyaky of New Spain. 

The discovery of pearl sandbanks in Lower California 
moved private entrepreneurs and the government to 
cotKirvetsliipsin the Pacific over the next century. Afterward, 
the Californian missions and the need to explore America’s 
north-west required the estabUshincnt of a shipyard on the 
coast of New Galicia. From the commercial point of view 
the most important port was Acapulco, for it was from there 
that ships arrived from Central America, the South Pacific 
and the Orient. The Acapiilco-Mamb trade became regular 
once the route for the return trip was discovered by Andrw 


Urdaneia in 1565. The ‘Manila Galleons' or ‘China Naos’ 
were Urge ships employed to transport immigrants and a 
considerable amount of Asian merchandise to New Spain. 
On the return voyage, they left loaded with silver. 

European merchandise came to New Spain by way of 
Veracruz on the Gulf of Mexico. In the early seventeenth 
century, a service of courier-ships, leaving twice a year, was 
established in order to carry documents safely between the 
Peninsula and New Spain. 

ECONOMY AND SOCIETY 

In order to defendits American possessions from the challenge 
ofits European rivals, Spain established a protectionist system 
which tended to isolate the new territories. In the first half 
of the sixteenili century, Spain’s economic interest in the 
new buds was focused on the treasure accumulated by the 
ancient Indian civilizaQons, on the search for gold, and on 
the extraction of tribute and labour from the native peoples. 

This first phase of the New Spanish economy was ended 
by the catastrophic decline in the Indian population, which 
was devasuted by epidemics, and by the diKOvery of rich 
silver mines. From 1560 the extraction ofsJvcr became the 
principal industry of New Spain. A network of roads was 
created connecting mining cennes with famis, ranches, and 
towns in the interior. In this way a new organization of 
products, men and territory came to be established for the 
benefit of the metropolis and the world system dominated 
by merchant capital. New towns were founded, as we have 
seen. In the countryside, much of which had been 
depopubted following the epidemics, arevolution occurred, 
owing to the amval of European settlers, plants and animals 
- cows, horses, donkeys, goats, sheep, pigs and chickens - 
which multiplied in a few yean. By ino^fyung the use of 
the soil, property, techniques of cultivation, labour systems, 
transport, diet, and the relation between the countryside and 
the city, this revolution iransfonned New Spain into a 
diversified economy. The Indians were obliged to render 
personal service until 1632. and they continued to help in 
the exploitation of the mines. In thccitics. craft guilds which 
foUowed Spanish models were founded. 

In 1592. iheCrown established theO'iijnWiiCConsulate') 
of merchants of Mexico City and granted it the monopoly 
of imports fi-om Spain and exports to it. In other words, the 
Ci}nsu\ado received the greatest benefit from the economic 
relation between the viceroyalty and the metropolis. Its 
members were soon able to amass enormous fortunes, and 
to supply credit to miners, farmers, craftsmen and small 
entrepreneurs. In other words, they were central to the 
process of c.ipital accumulation. 

The second half of the eighteenth century was a boom 
period for NewSpain. The mines were producing two-thirds 
of world silver. Mexico City was the largest city in the 
Americas, with a population of 112,000 in 1790. At the end 
of the eighteenth century, the Bourbon administration 
imposed a new economic policy. In order to obtain greater 
benefits from its colonies and to turn the state into the dynamo 
of economic change, the Bourbons transferred the wealth of 

thevkeroyaltytotheinctropolisvuuxes.Ioansanddonations. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century- the black slave 
population numbered more than 100,000 and was larger tlun 
that of the Spamards themselves. The Indian population was 
about I million, rising to j.j million in 1810. By this time 
the mixed groups numbered nearly 1.5 million, divided into 
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chc mfsfiji»5{the product ofcToss-brccdiii^bcrween European 
and Indian groups) and the castes’ (resulting fron> the mixture 
of Europeans and Indians with Ulacks and Asians). The 
Creoles (born in New Spain but of Spanish descent) 
numbered a million in i8io. vs hile the European population 
did not exceed 80,000 persons. 

In the colonial situation this etimic divenity became a 
social stratification. Peninsular Spaniards were at the top of 
the social pyramid, monopolizing power aixl wealth and 
enjoying the highest social status. Nest came the Creoles. 
Originally they were proud ol their Hispanic origin but as 
they were increasingly relented to a second-class pbcc in 
their own country they bec.une more ami nwre hostile to 
the peninsular group and more and more identifieil with the 
tetnior)’, customs and tradiuons of the laiKl in wliich they 
were bom. In other words they became Americans and as 
such they claimed the nght to govern their iiadvc land. The 
situation of the inepizoi was more unstable. 

The Indians were the group which bore the brunt of 
the violent transfonmtions imposed by the conquest and the 
coloiuzacion, decimated by epidemics and sicpnved of their 
traditional fomis of religious, political and economic 
organization. Ibcy n\ighl have disappeared alcogechet had it 
not been for the intervention of the religious orders, which 
fought for the introduction of special laws on their behalf. 
The rcdMCioiies (Indian settlements with their own land, 
government, churches, laws and finances) and the right ot 
recourse to a special court gave the Indian population the 
material and legal base for reproducing themselves and 

iiuintainiitgtheircoiiuiiunity traditions. Considered a.s minors 

and separated - spatiaUy, legally and culturall>- - from the rest 

ofsodety, they made theirsetflemeim the centre of the world, 

creating a new peasant cukiiic which fused Indian traditions 
with Catholic religious values and a community economy 
which was complementary to the mercantile economy. 

At the bottom of the social scale came the castes. The 
members of this group carried a stigma wliich ptcvciited 
them from holding any public office, from benefiting from 
the privileges of the Creoles or from availing themselves of 
the defences which protected the Indians. From this sector 
came many of the wotken needed by the new economy in 
the countrysiile ami the city. It was the most mobile social 
group, the creator of the new popular culture emerging in 
chc urban centres and mining camps, in the sugar plantations 
and ill the cattle ranches. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

In 1528, the first iitidiciuia, or court, began to Aincdon anti 
to listen to the grievances to which the regime of Cortes 
had given rise. In 1535. "-ith the arrival of the first viceroy, 
Antonio de Mendoza, functions were defined and the 
hieratchy of the authoriiics was established. The functions 
were five; justice, admimstraaoii, military comiiund. finance 
ami the afTain of the Church. The fim was the responsibility 
of the AiidieiicM, the othen that of the viceroy. 

The provinces, which multiplied in number (about 40 m 
1570. but about 200 in the eighteenth century) were 
administered by {t'n(gid<}ics and ahildes iimyi'rcs. At a still more 
focal level, the Spanish model of administration, with its 
councils. mayoR. eldcn and constables, was introduced not 
only into cities but into Indian villages as well, despite the 
legJ separation between the so-called republic of Spaniards 
and ‘republic of Indians. 


In the eighteenth century, under the Bourbon regime, 
various reforms were introduced following the model of 
European‘enlightened despotism’. The power ofthereligious 
ordeR was limited, religious instruction was secularized, and 
the Jesuits were expelled from Mexico. The Ordiimiue 
Iiilfiidimis of 1786, following the model already adopted in 
Spain itself, abobslicd the cunrgidi'rrs and akaldes mayorcs and 
liivided New Spain into twelve intendancies, thus giving the 
regionsnaoreauionom)'but allowing the intcndanistoexercise 
more control over local communities. The participation of 
Creoles in the judidary, the administration, and in higher 
education was severely limited. New taxes were introduced 
and old ones collected more efficiently than before. 

These polides provoked hostile reactions ranging from 
pamphlets and lawsuits to riots. The most violent protests 
were the riots.igainsttheexpnlsion oftheJesuits(chemajority 
of whom were Mexican-born), resulting in the execution 
of eighty-thrcc participants (mainly Indians) and the 
banishment of more than 700 more. Creole offidals also 
opposed die viceroy, and eight ofthem were exiled to Spain. 
The attitude of the government was suimncd up in die 
viceroy's proclamation of 1767; 

Let the subjects of the great monarch who occupies ihc throne 
of Spain kam once and for all that they were bom to Veep silent 
and obey, not to discuss or offer their opinion about the high 
affairs of govemnicm. 

The subjects, of couRe, did nothing of the kind, and 
continued to protest. Following Napoleon’s invasion of the 
Peninsula and the abdication of the Bourbons, the war of 
independence broke out in 1810. 

RELIGION 

In this society dominated by inequ.ility and the difference 
between the several ethnic groups, the main unifying force 
was that of religion. As we have seen, Spanish dominion 

over the Indies wisjustified by the conunitnient to chnstianize 
thc’infidels’. The Spamshmon.irchs assumed tills comnunnent 
with zeal, and entrusted the task of evaiigcLzation to the 
mendicant ordcR. the Franciscans, who were the fiRt to 
arrive in 1523. the Dominicans (l 52fi) and the Augusfiniaus 
(lj33). They all establishedconventsinthc valley of Mexico 
and the neighbouring areas (see Map 30). After this the 
principle of non-interference was adopted, according to 
which the Dominicans had the monopoly of missions in the 
present states of Oaxaca and Chiapas; the Augustinians 
ocaipied part of what is now the state of I lidalgo. the valley 
of Toluca, and Michoacin; while the Franciscans had the 
greatest mimbcf of convents, extending to the extreme north 
and the Yucatan peninsula. The fnjR used images, music 
and thc.ttre as teaching aids, as well as learning the languages 
ofthe Indians in order to spread the Gospel more effectively. 

The hierarchical organization of the secular clergy was 
established with the foundation ofihc archdioceseofMexico 
and several suffragan bishoprics. The fine prelates belonged 
to the religious orders. After 1568, however, the secular 
clergy became increasingly impotiant. The friaR continued 
to be in charge ofthe missions to the Indians, but cities with 

alargcSpamsh population wereserviced by thesecularclc^ 7 . 

Ill ihecoune ofthe sixteenth century, a number ofmeetings 
ofthe clergy were held to discuss the problems arising from 
the work of spreading the faith and the decisions taken at 
the Council of Trent (see Chapter 12) and affeciing the 
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whole Ciiurch. Imiially these ineetinjp took the fbmis of 
clupieis offrian, but the secular clergy, including the bishops, 
took an increasingly uiiportant pan, notably in tlic three 
provincial councils of 1555. 1565 and 1585. 

In 1572, the Jesuits first became active in New Spain, 
openingschools.buildingchurchcs.organizingsodalitiesand 
nussiotis in which the>- preached in rural areas or in poor 
quarters of the cities. The missions to Indians in the northetn 
regions were most incense in the seventeencii and eighteenth 
centuries. The material base supporting these large-scale 
operations included farms, ranches, and sugar plantations 
given to the orders by pnvatc individuals. Alter 1600 the 
early missionary' ardour declined but the Church continued 
to exercise great influence In the eighteenth century, the 
reforms associated with the Enlightenment reduced the 
privileges of the religious orders. The Jesuits, who by this 
time numbered rt8o, were expelled in 1767. 

The most imporunt question, and at tlie same time the most 
difficiJi to answer, is not so much that of the geographical 
expansionofChristianicy iiiNewSpainasthatofiispeiictratioii 
into the minds and hearts and the daily life of the newly 
convened, andcoiivcrscly. that ofthe survival ofpre-Hispanic 
teligion. 

The Inquisition, established in 1571. attempted to enforce 
orthodoxy. In the late sixteenth century it was most concerned 
with the unonhodox mystics known as the aluml<rados. In 
die seventeenth century it turned its attention to people like 
the architect Melchor Perez de Soto, who cast horoscopes 
and owned forbidden books, and m the late eighteenth 
century to what it regarded as the atheistical ideas of the 
Enlightenment. In 1789. for instance, the inquisitors drew 
up a list of the prohibited books discovered in the library of 
the late bishop of Puebb: they included svorks by Voltaire 
and Rousseau, the lliicytloprdic. and the History qf the Indies 
by the Abbe Raynal. 


However, the Indians did not fall within the Inquisition's 
jurisdiction. It is therefore necessary to have recourse toother 
sources to discover that what die clergy called ‘idolatry’ or 
‘superstition’, in other words traditional images, beliefs and 
pracnces. from die cult of ancestors to techniques of healing, 
were far from having been rooted out in the course of the 
sixteenthcentury. They went underground (the images were 
literally buried in the earth). The traditional religious culture 
survived in secret, or in domestic rituals, or in remote areas, 
or it interacted with Catholicism, transforming it as well as 
being transfbnned in the process. 

For the Indians, with their tradition of polytheism, it was 
not difficult toadnui Christ into their paiidicon The legend 
of the Indian god Queualcoad was merged with the legend 
ot St Thomas the apostle. The famous Virgin of Guadalupe, 
a great centre of pilgrimage, svas perceived in temis of the 
Mexican modier-goddess Tonantzin. As often happens in 
situations of culture conuct, the new ideas penetrated most 
deeply when they corresponded (or were perceived to 
conespond) to elements of local traditions. 

EDUCATION AND LANGUAGE 

The friars were also the pioneers in the foundation of 
educational institutions. In 1526 a Franciscan by brother, 
Pedro dc Game, set up m Texcoco the first school of arts 
and crafts for Indians. Ten years later the Colegio dc Santa 
Cruz de Tbtciolco was founded, an institution of higher 
learning for the sons of the Indian eaeiques (chiefs), teaching 
Larin, rhetoric, philosophy and Indian medicine (see Pbte 
147)- A few years bter, however, the government began to 
vvididrjw its siippiort from this college and gave it instead to 
the University of Mexico, which catered for young men of 
Spanish descent. The University was founded in 1^51 (a few 
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monihs after the University of San Marcos in Lima), and 
inaugurated in 1553. The faculties of Theology and Canon 
Livv, which trained priests, attracted more students than the 
faailties of Civil Law and medicine 

Uy the middle oftheeighteenth century, there were Jesuit 
schoob ill twenty-one cities and iv/fasofNcw Sp.tin, preparii^ 
young men for university- Elementary schools were founded 
by the Jesuits and the Betlilcheiuites, while in 1786 the first 
free nnmicipal school was founded in Mexico City. Girls 
were educated at home, in convcius. and in the eighteenth 
century, in colleges such as Las Vizcainas and the Colegio 
de la Ensefunza. again in iMcxico Cit>'. 

'Language was always the conipanioii of empire’, wrote 
the Spaimh humanise Antonio dc Nebrija in 1 I le was 
thinking prinurily of ancient IVonie, but his phrase turned 
out to be a prophecy of one of the main feanites of the 
Spanish monarchy's pobey towards the Indies. The neesi to 
teach Castilian to the Indians was mentioned in royal 
ordinances from the very beginning of the American 
enterprise Since the friars were responsible forevan^lization. 
they were entrusted with linguistic instruction as well. 
However, they chose to leant the languages of the Indians 
instead of demanding that their converts learn Spanish. Hence 
the abundance of vocabularies, grammars and catechisms in 
Indian languages (over a hundred ofthem between i $24 and 
1572). To simplify the task of instniction the missionaries 
tended to rely on a lingua franca, accessible to all. usually 
Nahuatl (or in the Yucatan peninsula, Mayan). Nahuatl and 
oilier Indian languages such as Zapotecan and Otomian were 
taught in the seminaries of a number of dioceses. 

The advantage of this system, from the friars' point of 
view, was to protect the Indians with a language barrier 
against the bad example of the Spaniards, and to reinforce 
their own position as intermediaries between the Indians 
and the government. Despite repeated insbtance on the pan 
of the monarch, the teaching of Spanish to the Indians was 
repeatedly delayed. From 1754 onwards, however, by royal 
decree, Spanish schoob were founded in hundreds of Indian 
villages, supponed by community funds. By the end of the 
colonial period, most of the inhabitants of the cities and 
many workers on farms and in mines were able to speak and 
undentand Spanish, while the Indians bving m rural 
communities tended to preserve their own languages. 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

The development of science in the colonial period can be 
divided into five phases. The first phase, from 1521 to 1370, 
IS that of the diffusion and reception of ancient and medieval 
European science, including the physics of Aristotle, the 
astronomy of Ptolemy and the anatomy of Galen. It was abo 
a period of diffusion of European technology, with the 
foundation of guilds of chaimiakers (1 549 ). painters (I 5 S 7 ). 
and so on, the introduction of the sug.w industry, by Cort« 
himself, and the construction ofaqueducts and artificial lakes. 
For example, the Franciscan Francisco de Temblcque 
supervised the building of an aqueduct at Cempoala. in the 
present state of Hidalgo, while the Aiigusrinian Diego de 
Chavez was in charge of the artificial lake created at Yuriria 
in 154S- 

Indigcnous science, especially bouny and zoolog)’, was 
studied by niissionaries such as Bernardo dc Saliagun and 
Jose dc Acosta. TheHrriwrc' Criu-Batiimw, which dates from 
this period, records a vast amount of pre-Hispanic botanical 


information. One might therefore speak of the ctoss- 
fettihzirion of European and American knowledge. In the 
case of technology too, innovation was somctiiiics the result 
of a combination of European and local elements. In the 
case of mining, for example, tools such the winch were 
modified by the Indians, who had their own technological 
traditions. 

From 1556 oiiwanb a new process of great importance 
einetgetl, that of obtaining silver by ‘amalgamation' with the 
aid of mercuty, and improvements continued to be nude in 
mining techniques throughout the period. In similar fashion 
the system of grinding sugar-cane was improved and 
mechanized. 

The fust scientific texts prepared in Mexico date from the 
period 1570-1630. They were iiuinly concerned with 
medicine and astronomy, and they gradually began to adopt 
some of the new hypotheses associated with Vesalius, 
Copernicus and others. In 1580 a chair of medicine was 
founded at tlie University of Mexico. Academic medicine 
included anatomical. ph>’siological, paihdogical. therapeutic, 
clinical and surgical studies Hospitals were set up not only 
ill the capital but also in provirKial cities such as Puebla and 
Oaxaca. Juan de Barrios and Enrico Martinez (who was also 
a naturalist, an engineer and an astronomer) attempted to 
adapt the concepts ofEuropean medicine to the cUmatic and 
geographical conditions of New Spain. It was in this period 
that a Geniun immigram, Heinrich Martin, better known 
as Enrico Martinez, carried out an important if ultimately 
unsuccessfiil workofhydraulic engineering in order to protect 
Mexico City from the floocb to which it was subject. 

The third phase, 1630-80, was the one in which New 
Spain was opened up to the ideas of the European Scientific 
Revolution. These ideas can be seen at work in eiigiiieering, 
mathematics and astronomy. In this development an 
iniporunt part was played by the first lecturer in 'Astronomy 
and Mathematics’ in the University, the Mercedarian Diego 
Rodriguez, who spread the knowledge of the heliocentric 
theory and Kepler's laws. Among the achievements of 
Rodriguez were the constniction of precision instniincnis, 
the calcubiion of the longtitude of the capiul and the precise 
deccnninaiion of the geographical coordinates of Mexico 
City and Oaxaca 

At much the same time appeared treatises attempting to 
give a scientific explarudon for the process of making silver 
by anu^amation Improvements in agriculture were made 
by Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora, the independent-minded 
professor of iiiathenutics and astronomy at the University 
of Mexico and a remarkable polyamth who was active as an 
engineer, a poet, a hbtonan and a geographer, as well as 
conducting a controversy about the nature of comets with 
the European Jesuit Francisco Kino, in which the Mexican 
defended the heliocentric thesis. 

In the period 1680-1750, the advances in physics and 
chemistry began to be disseminated through Jesuit schoob. 
It is possible to find physicists who break with the ideas of 
Aristotle (Alejandro Fabian, for example) and chemists (such 
as Alexo de Orrio) who adopt ihc new theories. Important 
observations were nude of comets and eclipses, some by a 
woimn. Dona Francisca Gonzaga. Valuable works on 
surveying and mining were produced by Jose Saenz de 
Escobar. In the early eighteenth century, the Real Casa dc 
Moneda in Mexico City became the world’s leading mint, 
employing more than a thousand workers. New techniques 
were developed in assaying, washing, minting .md so on, 
When Alexander von Humboldt visited the Real CaM de 
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Monedj ill 1S03. he <iecljred th.u n produced m fifteen cb^'s 
what all the mints of Europte produced in a year. 

In the final phase, front 1750 onwards, the science uf the 
European Enlightenment began to spread in Mexico, 
including the new taxonomic theories in bot.my and rnology 
and the new nomenclature in cheiiitsiry (a Spanish translation 
of Lavoisier's study of chemistry was published in Mexico 
m 1797 )- 

A Botanical Garden was opened in 1788 and the fint 
lecture on modern botany was delivered by Vicente 
Cervantes, a scholar from Sp.nn who introduced the system 
of Linnaeus into Mexico. Cers'antes w.is criticired for this 
by the Creole Jose Antonio Alrate y Kainirea, a pioneer of 
scientifK journalism (fcHindcr ofthe DiVm.i lirmirid ik ,\h.\iio) 
andafenem patriot who defended the retcimon ofthe loc.il 
tradition nfpLnn classificatioii. The royal botanicjlex^'edinon 
led by the Creole Jose Maruno Mociho .ind the Spani.ird 
Martin de Sesse (Director of the Royal Botanical Garden) 
led to the cl.issific.ition of 4.000 species of Me.xicaii flora, 
while other e.xpeditioiis produced more exact maps of the 
lemtory of New Spam. 

Technological developments were also iniporianc in this 
penod. For e.xample, the filing lathe was invented byjose 
Ortiz de Castro in 1774. making it possible for the mint to 
produce pcrl'ectly circular coins, while the automatic sluiner 
for water-pumps was invented by the many-sided Abate y 
Ramirez Thenewfoumbiionsofcheageinclticledthe Royal 
School of Surgery and the Royal School of .Mining (1783). 
Like bouny, mining was an object of controversy it this 
time. The appointment of a Spanish director, Fausto de 
EIhuvar. for the School of Mining, was criticized by Creoles 
and so was the European method for the aiiulgamation of 
silver, so-called ‘Born tncihod’. on the grounds that the local 
‘patio method’ was better suited to Mexican conditions 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

The arts of colonial Mexico are not only splendid 
achievements in themselves but expressions of the culture, 
a ailnire of colonialism and ethnic mixing, 

Before the Conquest there was a flourishing tradition of 
wall-painting, illiitiunaicd nuniiscnpts and feather mosaics. 
When the friars arrived diey soon began to import religious 
paintings and pnnes from Europe, m particubr from the 
Spanish Netherlands and from Italy, in order to assist the 
process of evangelization. Some Europe.in painters came to 
Mexico, notably the Fleming Simon I’ereyns. who arrived 
in 1566. However, many of the religious paintings of the 
penod were carried oui by Indian anisis, and the result is a 
style which draws on local tr.iditions ofrepresciit.ition as well 
as on European perspective andr/ii<imsom> In the seventeenth 
century the paintings of Mexican-born anists such as Jose 
Juarez are recognizably baroque. 

The survival of Aztec artistic traditions is even more clear 
in the case of stone carving, in the so-called Jr.j«ihjm stj lo. 
as in the case of the decoration of the unfinished open cKipel 
at Tlalmanalco (see Plate 148). These indigenous traditions 
were gradually assimilated into the European baroque style 
which spread via European anists. via iinponed altaipieces, 
and above all via engravings, especially prints from Flanders 
In the eighteenth century, there was a shift to the lighter 
rococo style, once again disseminated by nicans of pnnts, 
and once again modified by local sculptors, notably those of 
Qtiereiaro. 


The major works of architecture may be viewed as 
responses to various aspects of government policy. It has 
been argued, for example, that Renaissance architecture in 
Sp.inish America both represented and reinforced the Spanish 
sense of cultural superiority over the Indbns. 

In the early years of the colony, the cities embodied a 
demonstration of the conquest and the consequent iniposiaon 
of a new religion and a new political system. The plan of 
the colonial city was usually that of a grid, with a central 
squ.ire or around wliich were constnicted the main 
buildings housing the civil and ecclesiastical authorities - the 
cathedral, the Pabcio de Gobiemo, the Ayunumiento - as 
well as the houses of prominent individuals. Tliis gridiron 
plan expressed the architectural ideals of the Italian 
renaissance, but at the same time it followed local traditions, 
not.ibly that of Tenochtitlan. It was followed all over New 
Spam sviili the exception of the mining centres, such as 
Z.icaiccas and Guanajuato. 

The viceregal government was ii.tnirally concerned with 
the need to defend the frontiers and the coasts. Hence the 
comtriiction of Ulii.i Castle, for example, the fortifications 
of Veracruz and San Uiego Castle in Acapulco. These 
fortresses tended to follow Italian and French models, for 
example the Renaissance bastion. 

Colonial churches and convents combined military with 
ecclesiastical functions. In the cascofan uprising, or an attack 
by hostile Indians, they could be used as fonresses in which 
thefriaR andtheirflockscouldtakerefiige. A striking example 
of such a fortress church is the Franciscan house at Tepeaca 
(Pucbl.i). which was built between 1543 and ij8o. Others 
are the Augustinian convent of Acolman in the state of 
Mexico, and Valladolid The main roads leading to Mexico 
City were flanked by Franciscan convents at Atbncatepec, 
Calpan, Calpiilolpan. and so on. Dominican convents could 
be found along the road from Mexico City to Oaxaca. In 
the Yiicatin penimub. the so-called ‘route of the convents’ 
rum from Merida to O.xkutzc.ib. 

Churches and convents also bear testimony to the work 
of ev.ingelization undcrt.iken by the mendic.inc orders. For 
example, the frian built ‘open chapels’, in other worck altars 
in the open air allowing a large congregation to stand in the 
courtyard in order to see and hear Mass and other rituals. 
The sheer number of churches built in New Spain in the 
colonial period - about la.ooo of them altogether - is an 
impressive testimony to the cffbtt put into spreading the 
gospel, as well .»s to the labour ofthousands oflndian workers. 

The Franciscan convents have their own hallmarks. They 
are generally massive and austere, without decoration. As 
more money become available and the Indian workers were 
trained, church buildings bec.ime more orn.ite. The 
Augumnuns, for ex.ampie. favoured tafades in tlie so-called 
‘plaiorcsque’ style (itself .a blend of Gothic and Remissance 
with Moorish elements), while the Jesuits constnicted 
grandiose buildings such as the Colegio de San Ildefonso in 
Mexici) City and theb.iroqne convent of Tepozotlan. In the 
early eighteenth century the ■Churrigueresqiie’ style was 
introduced from Spain, modified by the traditions and 
interpretations of the local Indian craftsmen. Among the 
most remarkable buildings of the mid-eighteenth century is 
the girls’ school. Las Vizcainas, designed by Pedro Bueno 
.md built between 1734 and 1733, with its giant pibsten and 
elaborate, unclassical window ftames (see Plate 149). In this 
case and many others, the use of local materials, such as 
lesoiitlf (red pumice, a porous igneous rock), gave Mexican 
buildings a disnnciive appearance. 
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lit the late eighteenth ceiiniry. royal edicts, inspired by 
the ideals of the Eidightennient, forebade the construction 
of churches in any style but the neo-classical. Other public 
buildings, such as the Mining PaLte and the Gtanar>' of 
Giianajiiatn, were .ilso designed in this sr>ie. 

LITERATURE AND LEARNING 

The ideas as well as the an of the Renaissance were quickly 
dissentin.ticd in New Spain. In 1539. the first press to operate 
on the Anieiican continent was established in Mexico with 
the support of the \iceroy. Antonio de Mendoaa, and the 
bishop. Frayjiian de Zuiuatr.ig.i. The earliest treatise on 
doctrine printcsl in Mexico, the U/ri’c i 5 .vfn»i.i (15+1) was a 
suininary by Zunurraga of two treatises by Erasmus (whose 
works would soon be outlawed in Spain itsi-lf)- 

A friend ofZumirraga's. thejudge (and Liter bishop) Vasco 
deQuiroga. was an atlinircrofihc English humanist Thomas 
More and recommended the Spanish Crown u» follow the 
ideas described in More's Utepia in the otg-inization oflndiaii 
cities in New Spain, as Qiiiroga himself did in his two model 
villages of Sanu Fe, where propeny was held in common 
and the working day limited to six hours. 

Another Hununist active in New Spain was Francisco 
Cervantes de Salazar, professor of rheioric .it tlie Univenity 
of Mexico, who described the university, the city and its 
surroundings in three Latin dialogues publishetl in 1554 for 
the use of the studenu. The praises of Mexico City were 
also the subject ofa poem by Bernardo de Balbuciia, Graiidcio 
mexUana (1604). 

The friars, such as Toribio dc Motoliiiia and Bernardo de 
Sahagun. who recorded and studied ihe traditions of the 
indigenous civilization which their compatnots had done 
their best to wipe out, arc sometimes described as proto- 
cthnologisis. However, they abo have a placein 2 Renaissance 
tradition, that of the siud>- of antiquities', in other words 
the beliefs, customs, ntuals and daily life ofa particular people. 
Sahagun, for example, was doing for the Aztecs what Flavio 
Bioiido (following classical models) had done for ancient 
Rome, and what Claude Fauchet was doing at nnich the 
same time for the Gauls and the Franks. The tradition was 
continued by Don Fernando de Alva IxlilxochiiJ. a scholar 
descendant from an Indi.in chief, a great collector of pre- 
Hispanic manuscripts and the author of a history of the 
Chichiniccaus. 

Other friars, such as the Franciscans Gcrommo de 
Mendieu and Juan de Torquemada, were historians of the 
Mexican church who presented its past and future in tcmis 
of the ideas developed in tlie later Middle Ages by the Italian 
Cistercian Joachim of Fiore, according to whom the 
conversion of the last of the heathen would usher in the 
millennium. 

For an idea of the literary culture ofscvcntecuth-century 
Mexico it may be useful to look at one reader and two 
writers. The architect Perez de Soto had collected some 
1.600 volumes at the time of his arrest by the Inquisition in 
1655. About a third of these books were religious (the works 
of St Teresa of Avila, St John of the Cross, Luis de Granada, 
and so on). About a fifth of the books were fiction, a^ciw 
still dominated by the romance of chivalry. 

The tsvo leaebng writen of the period were Carios de 
Sigiienza. (whose scientific achievements have already been 
mentioned), and his friend Sor Juana Incs de la Cruz. 


.Sigiienza. a nephew of the great Goiigora, was liinisclfa 
poet- In 1662, at the age of seventeen, he published a poem 
called i/if ItidiM Spniig l/Vimiii'cr.i liiduvid] in praise of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, adapting the millenariaii themes 
presented by Mendieta and Torquemada to local traditions. 
Torquemada had described the Aztec god Quctzalcoail as a 
demon. Sigiienza, on tlie other hand, identified Queizalcoatl 
with St Thomas, the apostle of the Indies, thus giving a 
positive value to the Mexican past. Sigiienza inherited 
IxIilxsK-hitl's maiuisctipts. continued his studies of Aztec 
hieroglyphics, .tnd like him wrote a history of the 
Cliichimccans- He excav.ited at Teotihuacaii in order to 
compare Mexican with Egyptian pyramids, and he 
s)-nchrunized the Aztec system of time reckoning with the 
chronologies of the classical world. The pride in the 
achicvcnienis of the pre-Hispaiuc period which inspired so 
much of Sigiicnz.i's work may be illustrated most vividly 
from a tniimplial arch he designed for the ofitcial entry of a 
new viceroy, an arch decorated with the images of Aztec 
rulers. 

Sot Juana Iii« de la Cruz (1651-95). ajeronymiite nun 
and a poet, became a legend in her own day, in Spain and 
America alike, known as the 'Phoenix of Mexico, the tenth 
muse', and 'adored as a goddess' by popular siipcntition'. 
as Dona Leonor puts it in Sorjiiaiu’s play LtKempeiioi de iiua 
(1IS1I. Like Sigiienza, she was a Creole who identified herself 
with tlie Indian past, peoplingherplays with Indians, referring 
to local dances and on occasion wridiig in a mixture of 
Nahiiad and Spanish. 

At the end of the period, the Jesuit Francisco Javier 
Clavijero employed his exilein Italy (following the expulsion 
of his order from Mexico) by wntmg a histor>’ which went 
still further in this direction. The Aneient Hisiory of iV/rxjrt> 
(first published in Italian in 1780). was described by the 
author, a Creole, as a ‘history of Mexico written by a 
Mexican'. It was not only a history ofprc-Colombianculturc 
but an apologia for it, which compared the Aztec rulers to 
Ronuii emperors and the Spanish destruction of Mexico 
City to the Roman destruction of Jerusalem. A good deal 
of the changes in the culture of New Spain over the three 
centuries I492-I7«9 imy be summed up in the contrast 
betsveen Cort« and Clavijero. 


NOTE 

I Prepared by Peter Unrfce from material supplied by a team 
from the Colegio dc Mexico, directed by Silvio Zavala and 
coordinated by Elias Trabiilse. 
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26.1.2 

PERU' 


Franklin Pease Garcia-Yrigoyen 


CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT 

On 26 July 1533 the Iiicj Emperor Auhii.ilp.i was executed 
at Cajanurca.Soendrd the first stage of the European invasion 
of the Andes. For sonte years Francisco Piaarro and his 
followers had been organizit^ successive expeditions south 
of Pananu. As soon as he found a more thickly populated 
area.wcll-organizedaudvvithsigns ufwealdi- Tawjntin$u>'u. 
the Inca Empire - a eapiiuhicioii concluded between him and 
die Spanish Crown established the rules of conquest and 
colonization (Toledo, Spam. I529)- Pizarro’s following 
totalled just over too Spaniards, who shared the riches 
pliinderedin Cajamarca. Cuzco and elsewhere -riches which 
originated in the ‘laiisom' the Spaniards alleged Auhualpa 
had offered to pay. 

The Inca Emperor dead, the Spaniards settled in Cuzco. 
It was only in 133 5 that they were to found Limaand esublish 
the future capital (see Pbtc 150}. Under their colonization 
policy the indigenous population was divided up between 
fiupiuianlas, whose holders each received a certain number 
ofinhabiunts froin whom they could obuin labour and 
tribute. The holder was master. However, this was not 
slavery but a means of controlhng and using the work force 
(Zavala. 1973 . 97 . 

holders of eiieoniicndas as citizens, as well as other residents. 
The former constituted the chief economic and social force 
of the early colony. The cwiwiririidds assumed such great 
importance dut they shaped the first period of .Spanish nile 
in the Andes. It was through them that authority was 
exercised and panly through them that the population was 
evangelized, holders ofcurem/cHi/its being bound to facilitate 
this process. They supported the Spanish metrupoliun 
authority, settled its towns and exercised other functions. 
For a little more thaiia decade they were the absolute master 
of Peru (of the Kingdom of New Castile) and diinng that 
time sonic of the foremost cities of the Spaniards were 
founded. The holders of eixomieitdas purcluscd property in 
the towns and in rural areas and set up trading and mining 
concerns (Lockhart, 1981 and 1969: Trclles, 1982). They 
were not just the landowning class which they have often 
been nude out to be. 

This society went into crisis when the teachings of Las 
Casas undermined its legal bases. The holders of aiciwiaidiis 
then found themselves up against the Crown, which had 
adopted the views of las Casas and promulgated the New 
Laws of 1542, When this occurred, disputes within the 
Andean expedition itselfled to the assassination ofFrancisco 
Pizatro (1541) and hence to the first cisnl war. The New 
Laws had patent effects in Peru: their ativent coincided with 


the arrival of the first Viceroy (1541) and the bcgiiirung of 
the rebellion of the holders of encomlenJiis led by Goiizalo 
PizaiTO. It was just when this conflict began that the Potosi 
mines were discovered and they quickly became the 
economic core of the Spanish Empire in the Viceroyalty of 
Pern. 

Between 1343 and 1348 the holders of ciKomieiidtis 
coiitiiiiied to resist: they considered chat since they had‘won 
the land’ for the Crown, it should respect their nghts. When 
they rebelled, the Crown decided to install a civil authority 
and. after the rout of the uprising, Pedro de la Gasca set 
about oigaiiizing this service. The rebellion pennanendy 
weakened the holders of eiiwniiendas. The Crown did not 
ruin them: it extended their nghts for one more generation 
after that of the first owner {'for a lifetime'), thus abolishing 
what they were standing up for. that is, the perpetuity of the 
As a result, the profits were graduallv converted 
into a salary paid by the Crown, with very diverse effects on 
the social group concerned. 

In 1569 the Viceroy Francisco dc Toledo consolidated an 
administrative reform which heralded a later colonial period 
and gradually put an end to the eixcmieiidas. Tribute was not 
levied by their holders after 1563, when the C<'mgiiiiieiif,is 
dc Indies, or New I.awsofthe Indies, were introduced. Under 
Toledo the territorial control of the Peruvian Viceroyalty 
was taken in hand more unambiguously and the official 
tixation system was confimied, as also the declining status 
of the holders of ciiciwitiidiu, then salaried. With Tolcdo an 
early period of colonization came to a close, the holders of 
l•nft>^(;rVlnA»JStcpped back aixlwidc powers were concentrated 
in the funds of an expanding peninsular bureaucracy. In less 
chan fifty years the western expanses of South America 
comprising the Viceroyalty of Peru formed an important 
part ofSpain's colonial cmpirc. 

PERU AND THE SPANISH EMPIRE 

The American empire of the Habsburgs was fiilly constituted 
once the Viceroyalties of New Spain and Peru were set up. 
Both were administered largely from metropolitan Spain, 
through the Council oftlie Indies in regard to political matters 
and the House of Trade in Seville in regard to commerce. 
This council was responsible for nominating viceroys and 
niembers of the royal nudkiieias, or high courts, as also the 
governors and captains general of territorial division. The 
eenegidoKS, or royal officials who administered towns, were 
appointed by the Council, although a linuied number of 
.ippoiniments remained in the hands ofcach viceroy. In the 
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Sixteenth century AJininismiion was slow aiul it did not 
improve, but got worse, in the following century. Only in 
the eighteenth century was there a relative improvement 
due to an extensive series of reforms introduced by the 
Bourbons In fact the Viceroy of Peru enjoyed considerable 
autonomy in Toledo's time, but tliis situation did not continue 
and communication between the metropolitan and the 
viceregal administration was lengthy and slow. This 
contributed to die relative autonomy of certain local officials, 
especially those who administered Indian tosviis. the 
Ct>nei(idon‘f dr Iiidios. Although their conduct was subject to 
judicial review, it was easy tor them to take adv.iiit.igc ot 
their functions, pardcularly by increasing taxation or cngagiiig 
in illicit transactions with die Andean popiil.ition. 

Very often the iiiccropoliian administration h.id only a 
vague idea of what was going on in America. With the 
hardemng of an increasingly bureaucratic sy.staii, to wliich 
a section ofthc Spanish nobility’ was party, most ofthe mlings 
of the Council of the Indies resulted in laborious and confused 
judicial proceedings leading to belated decisions. This 
contributed to the popular bcliefth.it the King w.is blameless 
and the source of all benefits, whereas the loi'al authorities 
were generally corrupt and responsible for the oppression of 
the people. Actually this oppression was a consequence 
of the ver>- complexin- of the administrative system, the 
distances involved and the slowness ofthc decision-making 
process. As a result, provisional railings remained in force 
over long penods and this uiidennined people's confidence 
injustice 

When the coiiqiiisurdt'rts who held tiKomiaidas were 
replaced by officials, peninsular dircaion prevailed over local 
acbiinistracion for quite a wlulc It may be thought that there 
wasa cotiflicc of interests between the holdcn of cnfomieiiAu 
-the first Creoles - and the changing Spanish olTicials. The 
latter took longer to become assinulatcd in Creole society, 
but in the eighteenth century tliey could regard themselves 
as the Creole due for they had gained control ofa large part 
ofthc administrative apparatus with the increasing number 
of Creoles in the aiidifiiritts. or high courts. Creoles 
predominated in the eighteenth century and Crcole- 
nietropoliian alliances were particulaily significant in the 
formation of an diic separate from that of peninsular Spain 
(Lohmann ViUcna. 1974). These same Creolc-inctropolitaii 
groups were the ones which, in the bstycarsofthc eighteenth 
century, fomied a part of the enlightened sectors (whose 

views were reflected, in Lima, ill the A/wiino/VrHiwn'. I79l~5) 

and constituted an cbtc anticipating the ch.mges ofthe first 
pan ofthe nineteenth century which led to independence. 
They were open to theinfluenccs ofthc French and American 
revolutions. They hada new conception ofFcru and prepared 
the way for the idea of a nation which the CreeJe republic 
of the early nineteenth century could call its own. 

The Andean population, for its part, also endeavoured to 
establish its identity, maiiiuiniiig its ethnic specificity, 
intensified by its identification with the 'repubhea dc indios', 
or Indian republic, bodied forth by the colonial regime. This 
Indian republic presupposed a speafic identity as opposed 
to the Spanish republic. This legal fiction left out ofaccoum 
ethnic structures which existed before the Incas and which 
sursnved the crises produced by cdonization However, 
while the Andeans continued to be aware of ihcir ethnic 
idcniit)-. they acquired liistoncal significance, for the Incas 
brought to mind a ‘glorious past to be looked back on 
adimnngly .and also rclubiliuted. Tliis was more evident m 
the uprisings of ihe eighteenth cenniry. cspcciaUy the Tupac 


Aimru uprising, although it wasjusi one ofa whole series 
of movements spanning the century. This historical 
significance was made explicit of coiinc through mythical 
qualities which were precisely those which made possible 
the rehabilitation of the Inca Emperor. Owing to the 
influence of evangcliaadon, this rehabilitation was to take 
the fonn ofMessianism (Pease, t!;84b, 1992a. 1992b; 

O'l’hclan Goiloy, 1985; Flores Galindo, 1987) 

MINING AND EXPORTING TO A 
WORLD MARKET 

As c.irly as the sixteenth century, as we know, a world 
economy was taking shape and America quickly entered it 
through the colonial system. During the first decade of 
colonization Peru exported metals that had been plundered, 
while sliipping lines were established to conutiunicatc witli 
Mexico (Borah, 1975), at the same time as those connecting 
the new colony with the mother country were established. 
These predominated, reducing the importance of regional 
communications by water. The exchange of resources ofthe 
land was organized between Peru and Mexico, at ports of 
call as yet not thoroughly explored. Right froiii the early 
days of the Spanbh invasion the peninsular Spaniards, and 
then specificaJly the holdere of fiuoniieiidas and the officials, 
engaged aaively in trade, imposing very high prices (Trelles, 
1982. fiwsim). 

In 1545, when the silver mines were discovered at Potosi, 
the Viceroyalty of Peru became a regular exporter of taw 
materials and the initial pattern of the economy changed. 
Mining thus assumed increasing importance and the urban 
settlements organized around it became trading centres (sec 
Plate I SI). Trade in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
was concentrated for the most part in the vicinity of the 
routes converging on the mining centre of Potosi - Arequipa 
(Cuzco), the Lake Titicaca Basin, Charcas, Potosi. Huge 
resources were invested in mining in this area of southern 
crupper Peru. These routes also served for exports (Bakewell. 
1984; Cole, 1985; Harris et al., 1987, Glave. 1989). 

In isdj the mercury mines of Huancavelica were 
discovered, thus m.iking it possible to produce silver by 
amalgamation. This process quickly replaced smelting 
(Lohmann Villena, 1949 )- A.^ a 'he ouiput of Peru's 

silver industry was increased and from the middle of the 
1570S to well into die scvcmeenih centur>' the Viccroyalt>' 
of Peru produced more silver than did that of Mexico 
Subsequently there was a serious depression and Potosi lost 
its supremacy. During the eighteenth century silver 
production increased in other parts of Peru, in the northern 
regions of the Peruvian Andes in particular, where the 
Hualgayoc mine was the principal one. Tlien ihc same thing 
ocairrcd with the Cerro de Pasco mine in central Peru, 
whose output in the early nineteenth century was to equal 
Potosi’s highest yield (Fisher, 1977 . ' 979 ). 

Exportii^ silver was a complicated affair and increased its 

cost. Every year Peruvian silver was shipped by the'Armadilla 

del Mar del Sur'. or ‘south sea fleet', from ilic ports of Arica 
and Callao to Panama City, where it was taken across the 
Isthmus to wail for die fleet that would sail from the port of 
Noinbre dc Dios (subsequendy from that of Portobelo). The 
Adamic Fleet with its military escort came into sersicc in 
the eariy 1540$. As knowledge of suitable routes and their 
diimiic conditions improved, the routes or the convoys 
changed and were diversified. On the one hand, there was 
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the fleet of New Spain and. on the other, the ‘Hou de Tierra 
Fimie’, or ’nuinland fleet’, which served the Viceroyalty of 
Peru. 

Dunnj; the si^tteellth century Peruvian metals entered 
Spam via Seville. To begin with, the whole of the shipment 
used to go into the Castiban treasury, but by the end of the 
centurv there was more and nnsre smuggling. It si.trtcd at 
ihcnunescliemsclvcsaiid continued .ill the way to the Spanish 
pisrt. The causes are to be found botli in the sequestration 
of assets by the Spanish State, which paid the expropriated 
m solt currency, and in the higher pnccs obt.iuied for silver 
on the European nurket. During the following century 
shipments of metals decreascil, while the coiKr.ib.iiul trade 
increased. 

The second half of the eighteenth reimiiy saw great 
changes Royal decrees changed South America's temional 
and political divisions. The Viceroyalty of Peru shrank with 
the incorporation ot the Quito AiidiaHhi, or Council ofState, 
m the Viceroy.ilty of New Ciran.ula in I73<^ .and th.it of 
Ch.irc.is in the Viccrovaliy of Uiiemis Aires in I77<5. In the 
last third of the century the mirodiicticn of the 'iiitend.iHt’ 
system altered the politic.il sct-iip in ihc Viceroyalty 

Also m the eighteenth ceimiiy. crans.iilaniic trade increased 
and in the second half of the century the laws chat liberalized 
American trade favoured the opening of new sea routes and 
of new Spanish ports, at the saiiK time boosting some areas 
of inter-Amencan trade. Free-trade nude povsiblean increase 
in Spam's exports to ,\inenca In so far as Spain's iuipons 
were concerned. Peru occupied third place among the 
exporting American countries, just after Mexico and 
the Caribbean islands, headed by Cuba, as pointed out 
by tlie British liiscoriaii John Fisher (1983). Fisher has also 
indicated that Peru imported more than it exported, possibly 
because part of the silver iniendesl to pay for imports went 
out via Buenos Aires and not via Callao (ibid.). He concludes 
lliat the trade balance was favourable to Peru to the extent 
of more than l million pesos (of 1790). This casts doubt on 
previously accepted asseiiions to the effect that the freeing 
of trade and the establishment trf’other Viceroyalties seriously 
prejudiced Peru's economy. 

A BELEAGUERED PEOPLE 

The first consequence of the Spanish invasion was undoubiedly 
the collapse ofTavvanonsuyu. or the Inca Empire, although 
It persisted in the altered local political set-up. Ac the 
beginning of the invasion, in Cajamarca. the Sp.iniards 
rc^rded Atahii^pa as an illegitimate ruler so as to legitimize 
ilie conquest by the overthrowing of a tyrant. In the 1570s, 
any Andean authority was potentially lUegitiuute and the 
authorities appointed by the ethnic groups themselves were 
gradually replaced by others appointed by the colonial 
administration. 

What the conquest did not put an end to was the 
organizanon of the ethnic groups, which existed before 
Tawaiitiosuyu. The ethnic units were imdoiibiedlv affected 
by the imposition of the colonial system, which changed the 
manner of administering the people and their access 10 
resources, delimited doubtfully as a 'province', according to 
European criteria, a territory for what was seen as a common 
ethiuc group: andsought to break up the hereditary stmeture 
of authority However, the detennination of the ethnic 
groups to mamuin their structure, altered chough it was, so 
that they could continue to live according to their own 


Standards in spite of their subjection to colonial legislation, 
is evident throughout colonial hisiors'. 

The second miporiant consequence was the serious 
demographic crisis which began in the sixteenth cemury. 
The number of inhabitants is said to have dropped 
considerably; David Cook estimated that in ijjothere were 
some 9 million in the temtoiy of present-day Peru and that 
their number had decreased to some 600.000 by about 1620 
(Cook, lySi. p. 114, p<wini). Aldioiigli the figures are open 
to qiiesijnn. the imported epidemics which proliferated were 
largely responsible, for the>- decimated the population as 
early as the I jaos, when Peru was struck by an epidemic of 
smallpox, concurrently with measles from Panama. Reference 
b iii.ule loat least eighteen cpulemicv in v arious parts of Peru 
in die sixteenth century - some doubdess affecting a wide 
area (Polo. 1907; Dobyns. 1963; Sanchez Alborno?, 1977) 

The pKipiilation appears to have begun to recuperate in 
thcscventccnth century, when there wasa noticeable change 
ill the patterns of residence, 'foraslcros', or newcomers, 
iix readiigin contrast with the 'natives' in die t obiual inissioii 
setdcnients. These newcomers did noi pay tribute under the 
taxanon system establislicdin the time of die Viceroy T oledo. 
Thisisone ofthe factors which favoured their increase during 
the seventeenth century, indieatinga halt in the demographic 
decline towards the iiuddlc of that century. TIk* population 
could be said to have been steadily increasingac the beginning 
of the eighteenth centuiy (Sanchez Albomoz, Jfnfi, 1977. 
1978, 19S2, 1983)- 

Emigraiits from Spam were not very mimetous as 
coinpaied with earlier figures. The Catiiliyi' de P.tirt/cnu a 
ludias in which Spaniards desiring to tiavel to America were 
supposed 10 register is known to contain the names of some 
15,000 persons. This is certainly not a large figure, but it 
must be borne m mind that this C4r>l/iy,K> was used on a list 
of travel penniis which was never complete. Tow ards the 
end of the sixteenth centuty the Spanish population in 
America may have risen to 150.000 and tow'atds 1630 may 
have reached 500.000. Further increases in these figures 
occurred m the eighteenth century. They never rompared 
with the figures for the local population, however 

The colony incorporated Atncaii and even Asian settlers, 
tliou^ very few ofthe laacr Early in the seventeenth century 
(1613) a 'Japanese Inslian’ was registered in Lima among the 
builders of a bridge in that cit>'. Just over too Asians were 
living in Lima at the time. Many of the persons registered 
as Asians may aciiully have been Filipinos, who came to the 
Andes «ith the galleons pKingbetwccnAcapulcoand Manila, 
However, they also came from the Portuguese colonies 
incorporated after the union ofthe Spani.sli and Portuguese 
crowns. 

Iiuinigranis in America and the Andes came from Africa 
too - largely from Guinea and Angola. Although there were 
Africans in the Andes in the eariy stages of Spain’s presence, 
the aciual trade seems to have gained momentum in the 
1 570S. Most ofthein were hroiiglit in from Africa via Panama. 
These were the I'l'zali's, or pure Africans, who were not 
culturally integrated. There were also migrants who 
accompanied their masters from other lands, including Spain. 
The total number is difiiculc to esiiniaic. but the United 
StJtsrs historian Bowser, for instance, said that there were up 
to JO,000 in Peru m 1640. Originally it was thought that 
they might replace the indigenous population, which was 
speedily- decreasing in the sixteenth century. It was soon 
reabzed that this would be impossible because of the difficii lev¬ 
in adaptingtothe.iltuude. Finally, the slaves were concent rated 
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on hiKii‘nil<is. or cAMteA, along the cosac and in cities nearby 
(Sanchez Albonioz, 1977; liow-Acr, 1974)- 

The colonial economy in the Viceroyalty of I'eni was 
based on the use of Andean labour in the mines under the 
iiiii'tisystcin. This 5y\tcni, which im'olvcd working in rotation 
as required, applied to all work before tlie Spanish invasion. 

In the 1570s it \va.A made compiilsoty 111 the iniiung industry 
and provided Andean labour essentially for Potosi and 
Hunncavelica. The provinces subjected to the niil'ii were 
steailily drained of their populations wliilc the demographic 
crisis continued. In fact the mii ii applied not only to the 
inining industry, but to many sectors of .icti\ity 111 the hands 
of the Spaniards, urban secton — eluctly building -the textile 
industry, coca production, and so on (Cole, 19S5: Crespo, 
1956. 1970; Sanchez Albonioz, lySS). 

The taxation system was consoliAued as lioiu the ‘general 
call' on the populaiion put into effect when Toledo was 
Viceroy. From then onwards the taxation system introduced 
in the time of Pedro de la Gasca. President of the Aiufieiuia. 
or Coiiiicii tafState, ofLima, who defeated Gonzalo Pizarro 
(1 S49~!'0). Lapsed. The assessments fixed the amounts which 
the Andeans were to pay to the crown ansi tlic forms and 
allies ofpayiuciu. Finally, to facilitate the collection of taxes, 
the control of the population and its esangelization. 
population centres were built in accordance with Spanish 
standards forthe in habitants ofihe nussionsettlenaents. These 
were first csublishcd along the coast two decades earlier. Just 
before Toledo, thejunst Juan dc Matienzo included an ideal 
plan for a mission settlement in his Gof’iemi’ dfl Pmi (tlie 
cf /Vrn), (1567). Flowever. these settlements 
flourished in the 1570s when Toledo was Governor. Thus 
were established the principles ofgoveriunentand the colonial 
econotny They were not to be changed until more than 
one hundred years later, when the ux reforms of the Viceroy 
Duqiie de la Pabta were introduced in the 16805. 
mission settlement and tribute were thus the heaviest burdens 
borne by the Andean population in the colonial era. In fact 
It was tantamount to over-taxation, undoubtedly aggravated 
by the excesses of the corrcijirforc', or local officials. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century it became 
evident that colonial revenue was decreasing considerably. 
Silver production dropped, taxation yielded less and colonial 
administration was costing more, just when the Spanish Sure 
needed more money to be able to afford ks European policy. 
In the second half of the century the adnuiiisiration pressed 
to restore the taxation system and increase returns These 
caught up after the Viceroy Duque de la Palata oiganized a 

fresh genera! callon the Viceroyalty and amended chetaxation 

policies This call made it possible to include many Andean 
inhabitants in the taxpayer lists. The number of taxpayers 
was increased even more by the abolishing of the tax 
exemptions previously granted to forasitrcis, or new settlers. 
mesiizt's and other categories. 

The introduction of ownership and the establishment of 
mission settlements for the indigenous inhabitants (which 
limited their access to lands and changed population patterns) 
resulted in a loss ofland under cultivation. Before the Spanish 
invasion, the Andeans lived under a system in which the 
population was in the main dispeiscd and not concentrated. 
This was necessary chiefly because of the conditions, which 
demanded a ‘plun-ecological' production. In some regions, 
in the south of the Viceroyalty, for instance, the distances 
separating the different crop areas of an ethnic group might 
represent a journey of up to 20 days on foot (Murta. t975 ‘. 
Masuda ef al.. 1985; 1989}. The organization of the 


mission seulcnients nic.mt a linucation of this ecological 
control, with the resiiltingdet rc.iseiii resources. The decrease 
will be Found to be even more considerable if the population 
declines andthc .ni/'.iatetaki-n into account, for they reduced 
the labour force available for agriculture. It could be argued 
that it was only when the demographic crisis was checked 
that resources were restored, partially at least. 

On the other hand, the emergence of a market in the 
Andes imiiiediacety after the Spanish invasion and the setting 
up ofthe corresponding networks, such as the oncconnectcd 
with the silver-mining iiidustr>-. prompted some of the 
Aiidc.tns to engage m trade in these areas. Other economic 
pauemsclungcdat the time, since there are signs that Andean 
populations grew rich This is a question for further study. 
It suggests that in the seventeenth century, when the colonial 
suite went through difficult penods the Ande.iii population 
might have achieved adegrcc of economic growth, incontrast 
to wh.1t happened in penods of colonial prosperity. Cmmcijj 
.ind other nnporunt Andeans of the seventeenth century 
lundled large amounts of money, usually from tride. but 
circumstances were very probably precarious given the 
colonial siniation. In spite of everything, it is very likely that 
the economic consequences of the establishment of the 

colonial regimediffered greatly from one region ofthe Andes 

to another (Assadounan, 1979; Saignes, 1985; Harris ct al.. 
1987; Pease, 19H8, 19S9. 1992b; Glavc, 1989) 

Merchants from the south of the Viceroyalty entered into 
agreements with muleteers and carriers, who had started up 
3$ a result ofthe acuvity ofthe mining industry and had then 
diversified into other activities such as the importation of 
mules In the eighteenth century there was an Andean 
economy linked up with the Spanish market economy. This 
has led to the supposition that the uprisings of chat century 
might have been closely rclatefd to a growth crisis and a 
reshuffle of ethnic organizations and not just widespread 
poverty due to the sixteenth-century invasion (Flores 
Galindo, 1976a. 1977)- However, the administration 
obviously increased the pressure of taxation on the Andean 
population. The tax changes introduced by Duque dc la 
Palata in the 16805 were appreciated in their time. 

Subsequently.theBouibonrcfomis ofthe eighteenth century 

included a policy of more efficient and increased multiple 

laxation, which greatlyaffectedihe population. This explains 

the continual uprisings of fiscal origin, the evolvii^ of a 
messianic ideology by the Andean population, and the 
grossing awareness on the part of iheir leaders of the role 
they had to play. It should be borne in nund that mcsiizos 
and even Spaniards joined in this movement along with the 
Andeans (Rowe. 1955; Flores Galindo. 1976b; Pease. 198+a, 
1992a; O'Phelan Godoy. ipS.s: Momerand Trelles, 1986). 


CULTURAL INTEGRATION AND 
RESISTANCE 


in the Andes (see Plate 151). At the time ofthe events in 
CaJaniaKa, conmiimication between Spaniards and Andeans 
was difficult and uncertain. The young Andeans who had 
accompanied Pizarro on his expedition of conquest and who 
rcnuined in Cajamarca had been abduaed by the Spaniards 
on an earlier eiqiedition and carried off to Spain, so they 
were in a position to translate words, if not concepts, 
particularly concepts such as God, Church, Monarchy and 
the like used in indictments such as the ‘reqiurimieiito'. They 
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also tud ditSculcy in crjiisbting concepts such as 'money' 
into a language in which it did not exist. Many of the 
disagreeinents between Spaniards and Andeans niendoned 
by chroniclers in their works may have been silly 
misunderstandings recordesi in Andean oral versions. The 
Spaniards began to leirn the Andean languages and the 
Aiulean men learnt Spanish. Many were the naoves and 
counter moves around the ijusrsiion as to whether 
evangelization should be camesi out in one language or in 
other langu.sges. Eventually, Spanish prevailed, though liie 
Andean languages were in diily use in evangelization. 

Anotiter area in which exchanges were important was the 
history set down by the chroniclers on the basis oftheiu^thical 
reports and descriptions of ntuals which tliey hearsi (Pe.isc, 
1989. ch. 1). While writing a history of the Inc.is, they 
incorporated an hisioric.d interpretation of their own time 
.and an historical and esduiolugical vista of the future. The 
Andean popuLiiion assimilated knowledge fonning pan of 
the cultur.il background of the Europeans and their 
historicized explanations of tlie origin, slevelopmcnt and 
slestiny of the world. Many of these explaiutions resulted in 
the Andeans expressing their mythical explanations in 
dilTereiit tenns. Cultural iiucgranon was quick. European 
dements are readily discernible m the eariy seventeenth- 
century wntings of the Andean chronicler Felipe Guaman 
I'oma de Ayala (Adonio, 19S9: Pease, 1989b). Even then, 
bilingualism was a realicy. Guaiiun Poiiu represented himself 
as a kind of'ccachcr ofcultural integration'; he spoke Spanish, 
was a wntcr, perhaps an interpreter, and was hicultural as 
well as bilingual. Andean writers were to be found as early 
as the sixteenth century. They were bilingual, of couise, 
though their Spanish was an Andean Spanish, which is of 
interest to specialists today (Rivarola. 1987). 

The picture which the vanquished drew of the events of 
the sixteenth century, for instance, differed from purely 
European accounts. Their picture of the conquest took on 
a visibly traumatic character. In colonial Andean accounts, 
for example, it was reported that in Ciqamarca oiJy the 
Andeans spoke, while the Spaniards just moved their lips 
without uttering a sound. This was their e.xplanation of the 
svcU-knownlack ofcommunicatioiiat the outset (Lara, 1957; 
Pease. 1989b, 1990). Another well-known example is th.it 
Andean accounts always refer to the btlKadiiig of Atahualpa, 
whereas the Spanish chroniclers state that he was garrotted. 
Nevertheless, there are sLxteentli-cenmry Spanish documents 
- not chronicles - which refer to the beheading of the Inca 
Emperor. This version is more consistent with the later 
Andean tradition. It is only in recent times th.it studies have 
begun to be made of the attitudes of Andeans and Spaniards 
to one another and that the differences in tlie way of regarding 
the other party have in every case become apparent. 

Evangelization started with the Spanish invasion. At first 
the friars predominated. Based in rural moiusterics, they 
introduced into the Andes ideas widespread in some orders, 
such as tlie messianic schemata propagated m Europe by the 
foLowers of the Calabrian Abbot Joachim of Fiore. Mis 
influence may be seen in post-Hhpanic Andean mythology 
(Fuenzalida, I 977 )' Stories from tlie Bible and fium popular 
European mythology were passed on: not only did the 
Amazons migrate to the American plains, but mennaids 
peopled Andean carvings, especially in the churches of the 
Lake Titicaca Basin and other areas in the south. Even 
characters from picturesque novels, such as Pedro dc 
Urdeniales. or from talcs of chivalry such as Lc>i i 1 o<c parts dc 
Fraiiriii, found their way into the Andean oral tradition. 


Andean dieatricalperfomunces w ere common tliroughoui 
the colony — perhaps a survival of the nuchinery of earlier 
times (rituals?) explaining the past or the present. The Inca 
Emperor was one of the principal characters in these plays, 
which may even h.ive been related to stibversive activities, 
as was proved to be so in certain cases in the eighteenth 
centur>'. In such cases notonly was the Inca Emperor invoked 
and personified by the leaders, but it was sometimes evident 
even to tlie Spaiibrds that tlie mratas or Andean officials 
playing the part in processions or stage perfoniiances were 
actually leaders of uprisings (Pease, 1994). 

A crisis occurred during the early periosi ofevangelizaton 
when the Church inirodiKed the changes decided by the 
Council ofTrent. As a result, evangelization w'as earned out 
by the priests, umler the control of the bisliops. This curtailed 
the prisileges of the mendicant orders and gave rise to conflicts 
riglii up U) the end of the sixteenth century. The idea has 
been put forward that during the seventeenth century 
evangelization crystallized in the Andes and led to the 
emergence of an Andean Christianity (Marzal, 1983). This 
process is supposed to have taken place immediately after 
die great campaign waged by the Archbishop of Lima to 
stamp out the idolatry of the Andean peoples in his 
archbishopric. At the time, the friars happened to be 
concentrated in urban monasteries and the evangelizing 
Church ceased to be organized around rural monasteries. 
Instead, it was organized preferably in panvhes under the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Thus the cle^ dominated the frian 
in the mission field. 

Little is known of evangelization at the outset and its 
effects. The 1583 Council of Linu prohibited and burned 
the bilingual booklets which the rcUgious orders had been 
using for cvai^lization. They were replaced by the OiiciriNii 
crisiiaiia, the first book to be printed in Peru (1584). Prepared 
by thejesuiijose de Acosta, it conformed with the definitions 
of the Council ofTrent and was published in Spanish, 
Quechua and Aymara. icseitying to the Church's 
phirilinguistic interest. 

The effects ofcnluiral integration were already evident at 
the outset in the Andean resistance movements of the 
sixteenth century, as for instance the Taqui Oncoy, in which 
Catholic messianic elements were combined. Messianic 
tendencies thus became a feature of the religious liberation 
and salvation movements organized in the Andes from the 
sixteentli century onwards (Miiiones, 1990; Ossio, 1973). 
With time, the Inca Emperor became a messianic figure, a 
fact evidenced in the seventeenth century and fully 
documented in the eighteenth. He was presented as a saviour 
- in sonte cases he could be confused with Christ - and his 
memory is thus perpetuatcil in the mytiK still current among 
the Andeans today, although the versions recorded at present 
do not appear to reflect, necessarily, any messianic activity. 
In this sense the Inca Emperor was a symbol of Andean 
idenuty in colonlil times, gradually defined, and efficient 
mainly m the eighteenth ceniurv- and its great movements. 
Tupac Am.iru was gradually identified with the popular (and 
sacred) image of the Inca Emperor (Pease. 19843. 1984b. 
1992 ) 

A long-standing prejudice m ihc literature has been to 
consider that active resistance on the pan of the Andean 
population was dispbycdonlyon the occasion ofthesporadic 
uprisings recorded. The conquered peoples staned resisting 
in the sixteenth century according to a strategy which they 
gradually worked out. This resisunce included military 
operations soon after the Spanish invasion (and again in 
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successive rcvolis). the oigjiuzjtiuii of religious liberziioii 
and salvation niovetiicnts and eventually the development 
of a messianic context. Thett again, it should be noted that 
resistance was displayed specifically in the inainLiliiing of 
their organizational structures and more particuLirly of the 
values of reciprocity and redistribution. As before, there was 
ofcourse a niythir.il expl.iii.ition of the world, which included 
the Spanish invasion too I’resciK-tlay Andean versions will 
say chat Acahualpa dieii because he w.is unable to read {rcatling 
was a Eiiropc.in feat): he went over to the other side and 
tliis was whjt starred the crisis and collapse ofTawaiicinsoyu. 
Other Andean versions will say; 'The Inca (or Emperor) of 
the Spaniards captured Inkarri, his cipial'. th.it is, a Spanish 
divinity vanquished the hii.-ii. a God (Arguedas, iyd 4 )- "I he 
picture of the past which the conquered peoples have built 
up is mythical of course. It is only in teieiil years chat the 
assorted elements in this picture have reappeared in studies, 
p.irticulafly in connection with the Andeans' ‘dramauz.ition' 
of specific ‘events’ (for ex.itnple. Auhualpa's death). Greater 
attention should uiuloulxetUy be given to this aspect (Burga. 
1988; Millones. 1988). At the same time, tnal accounts give 
evidence of the Andean image of Peru; 'Peru begins in Lake 
Titicaca, which is the sex of our Mother Eanh. and ends in 
Quito, which is its fice. Lima', they say, 

Is it' nwuih and Cuzco its beating heart, lo veins are the rivets. 

However, the good earth (Msieher Earth) extends much further. 

Its right hand could be Spain. Lima is its mouth and so nobody. 

no Peruvian, wants to speak our language. 

(Ortiz Kcscaniere, 197J. pp. 

At the end ofthe eighteenth century cwo perhaps diverging 
trends could be discerned. One led towards Spanish, then 
Creole and urban life; the other towards the maintaining of 
a creative continuity on the part of the Andeans. which calls 
for closer study. These two trends were not of coune clear- 
cut; bctweciithem was anarea of conflict, cultural inicgraiioii. 
and eventually consensus, in which the history of Peru up 
to independence was made. 


NOTE 

I This chapter deals wiib the Viccroyalty of Peru which 
comprised ibc lerritones ofpresent-day Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador. Peru, Bolivia. Chile, Paraguay and Argcntina. 
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BRAZIL 


Liinra dc Mello e Souza 


THE EUROPEAN VISION OF BRAZIL 
DURING THE PERIOD OF 
DISCOVERIES - FROM IMAGINARY 
JOURNEYS TO THE REALITY OF 
EXPLORATION 

The expansion of Western Christianio- cteatetl a profound 
upheaval in the collective Huagtnation. Until the twellth 
cennir>-, the lite of the peoples of Europe was characterized 
by its extremely slow p.tec and self-centred concept of the 
universe, only ever breached by hniyiiwrf' journeys to the 
world of the dead, to the beytind; it was a world where 
nothing changed. The pilgnmages who brought the Atlanric 
and Mediterranean cultures into contact "ith the lands of 
the Near East dramatically extended the horizons of the 
inhabitants of Europe, making them aware of the existence 
of different, and to their minds strange, peoples. The year 
149a. when Christopher Columbus arrived in America, 
marked the end of a period lasting three centuries which 
men like Marco Polo, Rubnick. Montecorvmo and Plan 
del Carpine had coloured with the talcs oftheir fabulous but 
rcij/journeys. 

From Marco Polo to Columbus, these ules blended real, 
concrete elements and miagmary, fictitious ones. They 
described menmisls of the kind that had bewitched Ulysses, 
monsters and dragons of the sort that peopled fury tales. 
They spoke of rains which fell on the sailors and caused 
festenng sores, and of foul winds which infected the crews 
with disease. The cartography of the period reflected iliis 
marriage of the real and the unaginary: on medieval imps a 
certain archipelago was shown called Bracir, Braall, Braxil, 
Braxili or Bresilige, probably a variation of the legendary 
islands of Sao Brandio. Elcmeiiis familiar to the European 
mental universe were used to describe the unknown regions, 
as if to soothe fearful imaginations. In his map Carui tie 
Adtametuo (t 500), Pero Vaz de Caminha endowed the new 
territory with a fabulous river from ancient mythology. 
Around 1600. Jesuit doctrine in.idc use of prodigious 
discovery-related events for the purpose of ideological 
coercion. 

For the Portuguese seamen who, less than ten years after 
Columbus' first journey, laid claim to a b^c part of South 
America (i 500). ‘experience’, m the words onXiartc Pacheco 
Pereira, ‘was the mother of all things . It svas experience 
which taught them that the newbnds were not the legendary 
islands of Sao Brandao, but rather an unknown and 
unexplored semi-continent. For more than thirty years they 
sailed up and down its coast in a senes of reconnaissance 
expeditions. Fhey searched for precious metals, and 


iiiomriiurily •.iiccumbcd to the dream of discovenng the 
mythical HI Dorado. But. even before the Spaniards had 
tbuiul their coveted moiiiiuins of silver in Potosi, the 
Portuguese were busy tilling the soil, planting sugar-cane 
and selling it at a profit on the European imrket. 

THE INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF 
THE COLONY AND THE EVOLVING 
COLONIAL MENTALITY 

Alchuugli the PoTtug;uesc. unlike the Spaniards, were too 
worldly wise to believe easily m myths, they did frequently 
compare Brazil to an Earthly Paradise. The idea became 
common, especially among religious writers, that the 
discovery itself was a divine act, and that once the discoverers 
had nustered the new colony, it was their duty to produce 
material wcaltli by exploiting nature, and spirinial wealth by 
saving souls for God. 

The Portuguese used clemciio from the myth ofthc Earthly 
Paradise, but mainly for the puipose of portraying nature. 
One of the exponents of this edenizadon of the buds of 
Brazil wa-s Sebasriao da Rocha Piu, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. He painted a lush portrait of the natural 
beauties of Brazil; for him. Brazil was ‘cartlily paradise 
discovered, where the greatest rivers are bom and flow, 
where the climate brings good health, blessed by favorable 
surs and caressed by the most gende breezes . . 

For the men who took pan in thefirst settlement, however, 
die comparisons to Eden served a more practical purpose. 
In this spirit. Pero dc Magalhaes Ciandavo (1576) ifd 
Ambrosio Fernandes Brandao (1618) presented the iniagcin 
a more realistic light. They preached that paradise could 
indeed be created there, but by the colonists themselves, 
working the land and producing wealth. Gandavo took care 
to show the marvels of nature hand-in-hand with huimn 
acoviry; the Brazilian land, as this writer saw it. was 'better 
for human life than any of the other bads of America . It 
was capable of tiandonmng poverty into plenty - a good 
reason for the poor subjects of the Kingdom to choose it for 
their home. According to Brandao, the wealth ofBrazil only 
existed due to the work of the colonists; the planting of 
sugar-cane, the trading ofiiierchaiicUsc, the bmimg of fmit 
and vegetables, the raising of catde. Both writers painted a 
picture of the discovered land which broii^ images to the 
European mind of Earthly Paradise, but it was a Garden of 
Eden tilled and sown by colonists. 

However, not all the colonists saw the Brazilian natural 
environment as a Garden ofEden. Some conipbiiied about 
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the huiiud climate, the iiiasMve downpours, the fait-runniiig 
rivers hillofireacherous waterfalls. Others vociferated against 
the insects and reptiles, cold and slithering creatures which 
were the living proof that America harboured lowly forms 
of life. But, while opinions on nature varied greatly, there 
was virtual unaiiiinicy when it came to Brazil's people. 

Althoiighthcy wereai first seenas inWicr form ofhuntanity. 
Brarilian colonists, and especially Indians and sbves, became 
gradually confiiscd in the European mind with the moruicis 
of yore. Si.vteenth and seventeenth century tales placed 
American man alongside a pleiad of sea-monsters, witli the 
result that he became gradually animalized, and fiii.illy 
demonized. For Manuel da Nobrega. one of the great 
proselytizers of the colonization process, the Indians were 
'dogs who killed and ate one another’, and ‘pigs in their evil 
habits ami way of treating one another’; they seaned 'more 
like wild beasts than rational luinian beings'. Other 
Portuguese Jesuits and ilironicleis saw Indiaiu as ferocious 
bea.sts. It was necessary to braikl both Indians and blacks as 
inferiorinordertojustify'the silvery system on wluch colonial 
society was based, with its compulsory labour and total 
subjection ofmen. who were frequently reduced to the level 
of mere tilings. Wliilc the t\-picaJ inhabitants of the colony 
were demonized — first the Indians, then the African slaves, 
and finallv the insurgent whites who desired to break the 
colonial bond - the colonization process was not infrequently 
likened to a necessary form of purgatory, to a term in hell 
which would only end when io dwellers had expiated their 
sins and mended their ways. 

With the advent ofoveneas expansion, European concepts 
ofthe purgative function ofthc ocean crossing became linked 
to this perception of exile as a form of purification. 7 hc 
hardships ofthe sea journey, the fearofmonsters and storms, 
the lack of sufficient food and drinking water, the cuise of 
scurvy and the imminence ofniutinies created lengthy ordeals 
for the seamen. Meanwhile, in the mother countries it was 
bclicscd that the rigoun of the journey and the harshness of 
life in the colonies purified men’s characters, cleansing them 
ofthe sms they had conumtied in their previous existences, 
regenerating them and preparing them to become once more 
part ofsociety. In this sense, colonization represented a great 
piirii)'ing proccs.s in which the colonies played ihe role of 
purgatory. This was believed not only by evaiigelizingpriests 
but also by men such as Gandavo and Nassau, who. in mid 
seventeenth century, insisted on having the prisoners of 
Aimcerdam brought to Brazil, thus populating the lands of 
America while cleaning out the mother couiury of its 
undesirables. Once they had been dignified by hard and 
honest labour, many of these men became regenerated and 
retiimcd. cleansed .md prosperous, to their native land. 

At once hell, pu^tory and heaven, Brazil’s image in the 
iiunds of Europeans oscillated between one or the other of 
these stales, according to die function of the social group 
concerned. No one has perhaps ever analyzed die changing 
nature of this perception better th.ni Aiidreoni. This Jesuit 
from Lucca, under the pseudonym of Aiitonil, wrote a treaty 
toward the end of the seventeenth century on the Pomigiiese 
colony in America entided CultiirtMtt Opnlfn(fi'fBri}sil Due 
w its Drugs and Miites. wliich was promptly confiscated by 
order of the King in the name of the protection of colonial 
secrets. Brazil is the hdl of the blacks, the purgatory of the 
whites and the paradise of the mulattos and iiiubtus’. he 
said. The mulatto ssTiibolized miscegenation, which was an 
inseparable part of slave society in the tropics: after abiiost 
three centuries of European occupation, Brazilian colonists 


liad for the large part become imxcd-bloosls and were ready 
to fight for the independence of their homeland, in order 
to achieve their own form of paradise. 

THE CLASH OF CULTURAL AND 
COLONIAL PROJECTS 

During almost lialf a cenniry, Portugal hesitated as to the 
most efTocti ve colonizing policy to adopt for Brazil. Although 
East Asia, at that time, imported much more and yielded 
imich greater profits, the American possession was doing 
quite well in the supply of red dyewood - 'pau-brasil'. the 
brazil tree, for which the country was eventually named — 
parrots and a certain amount of tobacco and sugar-cane. 
However, latgcr investments of men and capital were not 
yet justified. 

But from very early on, pirates, buccaneers and foreign 
traders threatened Portuguese sovereignty over the Brazilian 
coast. They bartered with the natives and sailed away with 
ships full of local products. They rebeUed against the Iberian 
policy of mare (Ijusuiii: in the famous expression of Francois 
I. they demanded the striking-out of the clause in Adam's 
testament which shared the world exclusively between the 
Portuguese and Spanish moiiarchs. 

It was in this climate that the French rwice attempted to 
create a colony in Brazil, between 1555 aixl 1560 in the south 
(Rio deJaneiro), and between i6iz and 1613 in the north 
(Maranhao). Ihc fint. known as Aiilarate Fia/xe, had the 
support of a powerful group of merchants and shipbuilders 
who were involved with the Protesunt cause and devoted 
to foniidiiig Huguenot colorues, such as the one created in 
Florida, However, iliis was not just an attempt to found a 
colony for refomicd refugees: in the beginning, it was strongly 
ettcouraged by the French Crown and several outstanding 
Catholic personalities, one of whom was the Due de Guise. 
The main player of the whole adventure. Nicolas Durand de 
ViUegagnon, was a Catholic and a Knight of the Order of 
Malta. However, the most iiiiponant aspect of/ 4 (iJUfffif I'raiKe 
was not its religious credo but the fact that it was not merely 
a trading-post, based on batter and excluding any systematic 
productive activity’; in general tenns, it represented the desire 
to perpetuate European order in the New World, as its name 
clearly expressed. In spite of the collaboration of several 
indigenous groups - an indispensable condition for survival 
in the area - the French almost entirely refrained from 
misccgenatiiig, and thus failed to establish blood ties with the 
natives, which ss’onld has’c cemented more lasting alluiices. 
The superficial nature of the French undertaking in southern 
Brazil explains why the Portuguese were successful in 
definitively driving thsmi out ofthe region in 1560. 

The attempt in the north was undertaken half a century 
later, HijiiiKcMi.if France was conceived dunng the reign of 
Henri IV. who apparently promised the Crown's support for 
the project. However, after his death it was put in the hands 
of a colonization company, with official protection being 
restricted to the gniiitiiig of patents and a pavilion The tone 

ofiheveiiiurewa.sprcdominantlyCatholic,andfourHraiiciscan 
missionancs accoiiipnicd the expedition. Rebdons between 
the Frenchmen and the Indians were fiicndly. and tsvo ofthe 
btier were taken to Fiance by the monk Claude d'Abbcville 
where they svere bapdzed by the King. The undetuking. 
which seems to have been essentially colonization-oriented, 
was brought to an end by the Portuguese-Brazilians, who in 
161J seized control of the whole northern coast. 
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The suy III Urazilun Liitds lud .1 cnid.il ctTcct on tlic 
contemporary French mind Men such Ronsard and 
Montaigne found, in the tale' told by Thevet and Ler>', 
support for their tlicorics regarding the golden age and tlie 
age of innocence of pnmitivc nun, which played such an 
im{>otcant role in the creation of Rousseau’s ‘noble s.ivage'. 

The Dutch occup.tuon of nortli-easicrn Urazil took place 
in a quite different historical context. Sugar production had 
become more organized and profitable, and Portugal was 
under the domiiuuoii ofSpain - no friend to Holland, which 
lud recently broken away from Spain to fonn the United 
Provinces of The Netherlands The Dutch occupied Balua 
in 1624, blit were drisen out a year later. They then returned 
to Pernambuco, an important sugar-producing region, which 
they controlled from 1630 to 1654 The undertaking was 
coordinated by the Company of the West Indies, and 
bnllianily adimnistercd by Prince Nassiu for just over seven 
years (1637-44) 

The Company can he said to have been a pure example 
of coiiuiiercial c.ipitalisni. Its purpose was not to colonize 
Pemanibuco, but to control the sug.ir trade, wliilc allowing 
the Portoguese-Utazilians to continue taking care of 
production. The Dutch colonial policy, a4 opposed to the 
Portuguese inodcr for the colonization of Urazil. put the 
interests of the traders above those of the planters. 

Nassau, however, was a Renaissance-style Huniamst, and 
took a genuine and lively interest in Brazil. He directed his 
adininistiative policy toward reproducing the European 
cultural model in the tropics He brought widi him a full- 
fledged ciiUural mission, among whose members were the 
painters Frans Post and Albert Eckhout. the physician Piso 
and the naturalist Maregrav. He created a botanical garden, 
a zoo and an astronomical observatory from which, for flic 
first time in America, a solar cebpse was observed and described 
(November 13, 164O). He undertook the development and 
saniutioii of the city of Recife and paved its streets; it was 
subsequently renamed ‘Mauricia’, and become the main city 
of South America. Nassau also substituted the Portuguese 
municipal orgaiuzauon then in effect with the Dutch version, 
which, once more, reflens the Dutch desire to reproduce 
the Old Woridin the tropics. Indeed, the relauvc in*laptabflity 
of the Dutch to colonial conditions greatly contributed to 
the success of the Portuguese-Brazilian uprising, driving them 
out after c\veiit>--fivc years of occupation. 

Unlike the French and the Dutch, the Portuguese 
mtscegenated svith ihc Indian women from early on, and 
continued to do so with the black slaves when the slave- 
trade from Africa was established in about 1580. Tins created 
a population group of its own, mostly inulatio and half-caste 
in origin, which, although not totally alien to European 
traditions, strongly identified with the New World, with the 
daily life of die colony and the cuhiinl relations which were 
fotiiicd in it. The Portuguese Crown’s exploiution ofBrazil 
had the effect of strengthening the ties between the white 
colonists, the mixed-bloods and die colony. The initial 
preference for barter and the trading-post system gave way, 

byniid-ccntury.to the or^nizaaonoflabour along capitalistic 

lines, aimed at (he large-scale produedon of goods able to 
comiTUiid high priceson the European market. Even though 
most of the revenues was spent on trade with the mother 
country, the Portugucse-Braziliaiis identified with the 
colonial wealth strongly, and over the course of unit began 
to struggle to gain control of its productive processes. 

While the Portuguese claimed that, like the French and 
the Dutch, they were constructing a replica of Europc.m 


society in the tropics, they were infect cteadiigilictondi 110 ns 
for the birtli of a society in iis own nght. ‘This Brazil has 
become a second Portugal', wrote Padre Fernao Cardim at 
the end of the sixteenth century. But it was friar Vicente 
do Salvador who most cleady grasped the significance of the 
process of substitutions .ind approximations which the 
csilons's tropical climate aikl economic basis of slave-labour 
lud nude necessary. As he expressed it. 

Why should we need vs hi-ji flour from Portugal, if we grow our 
own niaiitiioc lUiur here? Why should we import wine, when 
we can make liquor from cane juke, which only noexl be left to 
fcniK'ni two ifeys to inmxitatc like grape wine? Why buy olive 
oil. when we make our own oil from coconuts and palm dales? 
Why bring in dicir doth, when we have cotton, which is easier 
to weave ihaii linen or wsmiI? Instead of Portuguese almonds, 
we have our cashew nuu, (l su dr aiais.' 

The Portuguese colonial model made it possible for the 
small Iberian kingdom to control its American colony for 
three centuries. Its strength lay in its relative flexibility in 
acconunodaring the host of cultures which made up die 
coloiual population. ForauthocssiichasGilbeito Freyre, this 
was thanks to the Portuguese voyagers’ previous contact 
with flic Moors. Jesvs and Berbers they had come across in 
North Africa, or to the experience which they acquired in 
India and China at the same time as they colonized Brazil. 
For other historians, such as Sergio Biiarque dc Holanda. 
evidence exists that it was due to the cultural provincialism 
of the Portuguese in those times of discovery, which made 
them small-minded and practical, less apt to be carried .iway 
by philosopliical conjecture than by the teachings of 
experience. In any case, their success was not due to a 
qualitative superionty over the French or Dutch attempts, 
but to the fact that they had created die form of 

colonization, in which the big plantations where tropical 
products were fanned, die slave-labour ofblack Africans and 
the monopoly of trade were brou^it together to provide 
the mother country with enormous profits. Ideological 
coercion played an indispensable role in maintaining the 
colonial status quo and was cleveriy directed according to 
Portuguese policy, which oscillated between flexible and 
lurshly repressive, accotdiiig to die moment. A decisive role 
was played by the Church, with the Tribunal of the Holy 
Office ofthe Inquisition which, with its intolerance for other 
fonns ofbeliefand its longann. kept the people ofthe colony 
in a sutc of fear for 300 years. 

By die end of die colony’s first century, die total number 
of colonists, in the words of Capistrano do Abreu, could be 
Slimmed up in five figures wiili room to spire. However 
they no longer, as Friar Vicente do Salvador coiiipUincd. 
clung to the shore like crabs, but had begun to venture into 
die badlands, die ‘sertao’, raisingcacdc and discovering mines 

ofpreciousmculs. Although thcirsocial beginnings had been 

troubled and divisive, by die beginning of the new century 
the men of the colony, in spite of their msunnoucitablc 
differences, had begun to feel closer to one another than to 
the French or Dutch inv.idcri. 


RELATIONS AND TENSIONS BETWEEN 
CULTURAL LEVELS 

As put of the missionary objeaivesof die Europe.m religious 
orders, which by die end of the seventeenth century, 111 
regions such as Para, had no less than four convents for eighty 
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noii-liiduii colonisn. it was inevitable that the iiuellectual 
life of ti»e Brazilian colony should have Isccn marked by 
ecclesiastical culture. 

The Jesuits provislcd the guiding force for the first two 
centuries of Portuguese-Brazilian cultural liistory. They ran 
the main tcaclting establishinents. m which a iuU range of 
subjects was taught, from the ,ilphabet to Philosophy, 
Tlieolog)’ and Morality. They dispensed the best instruction 
avaibble in the colonies, to the point that their schools could 
aspire to staiui on equal looting with the Universities of 
Coimbm and Evora — as shown by the petition presented in 
l66i by the Town Council of Salvador to the Portuguese 
govenuiient. In the absence of the univeisities such as those 
which began to function in Sp.tnish America in the mid- 
sixteenth century - i tsi in I-imi aihl i<sj in Mexico - 
Brazil’s universities and libraries were the schools ofits priests. 
Although thev were insignificant when compared to the 
great schools of Europe, it is iioiietheloss impressive that in 
the scvcnieeiith century the Libr.ary of the Jesuit School of 
Maranli.io Ii.hI almost ^ooo volumsrs. and chat the Rio dc 
Janeiro school library had almost 5.500 by the next. The vast 
amount of knowledge which ches' harboured mimired many 
iiunds and was direcdy or indirectly responsible for tlie best 
literary- works of the beginning of the colonial period. 

Other religious orders .also played an important role in 
the training ofthe colonial elite, by means of their monasteries, 
schools and libraries. The Bcneifictinc abbeys were noted 
tor the excellence ol their hooks. In the second lulf of the 
cighceeiuh century, the FraiKiscans, intent onkoepingabreast 
of educational progress, applied the philosophical theories 
of the Enlightenment in their teachings. Taking their cue 
from the Marquis de Pombal’s refonii for the Uiuversity of 
Coimbra (1776). they went against conventional teaching 
meihrxls .md introiluced experimentation in the study of 
sciences. In this respect, the founding of the Semiiurio da 
Graea ofPcmaitibuco in 179R, bv Bishop Azeredo Coutinho. 
marked the beginning of a new chapter in the history of 
colonial education. 

In the Universities of Portugal, where the sons of the 
Brazilian ruling families were educated due to the fact thai 
there were no est.iblishments of the kind in the colony, 
ecclesiastical culture also played a prominent role. Bin their 
numbers were iiiiniiiul: thirteen Brazilians were rccorsled 
as having grasluated from the University of Coimbra in the 
sixteenth century and 353 in the next. (Most of them came 
from Bahia, a situation which began to change in ihe 
eightcenth century, with the growing prominence of the 
centre-south region of the country; »>f the l,75Z students 
who then grailiiatcd at Coimbra. 572 were from Bahia, bin 
445 vsere from Rio dc Janeiro .ind 347 from Minas Gerais.) 
The results of the university refonii. which stressed scientific 
studies and allowed the secularization of culture, also had 
their effect on Brazilians. M.iny went even fiinher afield to 
attend other European centres of learning, such as tlic 
Universides uf Edinburgh and Montpellier. One ofthe most 
remark.ible fniits of this new order was the 'escoli iiihifini'. 
orbterary school of Mims Gerais, which in the late eighteenth 
ccnniry gave the Portuguese language some of its most 
outstanding literary works. 

Outside the nioiiasceries and far from the overseas 
universities, the Portuguese-Brazilians of the eighteenth 
century found an outlet for intellectual exchange and activity 
m the ’academies’, which first appeared in Bahia and Rio 
tie Janeiro. Members in far-tiung parts of the colony 
corresponded witli one another on subjects such as bucaiiy. 


poetry and history- One of ns most striking works was the 
History 0/Piviugiiese Awfrifo by the Bahian author Sebastiao 
da R.ocha Pita, an exaltation of Brazilian nature and 
Portuguese achievement in the tropics. Written in the 
baroque style then in vogue, it was a foroninncr of the 
'iwnvisi'.or 'Brazilianpnde’ movement. In 174N, an academy 
of cmrunistance was pin together in Minas Gerais on the 
occasion of the appointment of the first bishop to the 
'capitania’ of the region: the Aiirro Troiio llpiaopal. As part 
of the festivities, poets declaimed their works in a literary 
contest before the Academy disbanded. There is evidence 
that the custom of creating academies of circumstance 
flourished in eighteenth century Minas Gerais; the diaries 
left by tlie cxpKditioiiarics who combed the badlands contain 
references to the pootas rf.i ay.i, or ‘rural poets', who gaihereil 
together to recite their poems for the rcpri’sentaiives of the 
Crown who passed through their regions. Thus lofty 
Europeiti cultunl models were able to lake root in the daily 
practices of the renioiest areas of the Brazilan badlands. 

Colonial society was csscnnally multi-lingual, Portuguese 
being the language of the leading classes, the sugar plantation 
owners and the major traders of the big cities, where there 
was a constant throng of new arrivals from Portugal. 

The entire Brazilian coast was inhabited by indigenous 
peoples who spoke the language ofthe Tupinambis. which 
was quickly learned, domesticated and adapted by ihcjesiiits 
to the laws of classical syntax. This %s-as the.^Mrw/ /<j««’i(iri,>c 
of the coastal Tupinambis. known from tlie seventeenth 
century on as lingua hrasflica or, in a given context, laiiguagr 
ofllx hiiJ (the land of Brazil), or again, laiigiiagfof the sea (the 
language spoken on the coast, near the sea). It suited the 
Jesuits’ objeedvts well; Jose de Ancliicu described it in his 
Ciraiiimaiical An of the most ii'idely-iiied language iiii the Brasilian 
owiif, published m 1595. It was often said that the success of 
colonization hinged on the presence of general-language 
speaking Indians; in regions where other languages were 
spoken, the system failed to prosper. This ‘general language 
ofthe coast' began to decline in the seventeenth century, its 
use being thereafter confined to Maranhao, from where it 
spread 10 Amazonia, under the auspices of the Jesuits, 

The southern-basedorgenerallanguagc 
ofSao Paulo, was spread much more actively than the lingua 
gfral. Carried by the iniiincbifi’j, or half-castes of Sao P.iiiln 
who hunted through the badlands for Indians to enslave, it 
penetrated deep into areas where thcTupi-Guarani Indians 
to whom It belonged li.nl newer sec foot, and left its mark 
on local vocabiiLincs and place-names. 

Toward the end ofthe sixteenth century, when the slave- 
trade began to boom, several Al'rican languages began to he 
usedinthe colony, /kmrn. brought in thescvciiteenthcentury, 
was the language of 65 per cent of the Alrican slaves, and 
continued to bespoken in Brazil until the nineteenth century. 
A distant second on the tin were the bciiC'kinis. who in 
nuinlier iKvct rose above 24 per cent of the total of slaves, 
but whose linguistic conrributiom. pnncipally the Vcnifu 
tongue, sull remain alive in Al'ro-Brazilian religious rituals. 
There is evidence tlut a general African language may have 
been spoken in Brazil, providing a bridge between the slave 
populacion'sethnic and linguistic groups. One thingis certain, 
however; over the centuries. Portuguese and African 
languages influenced one another greatly, with the most 
cunoiis linguistic results. 

These peculiar linguisbc situations may have been at the 
root of ilic notion tlut the Brazilian colonist was in some 
way different, that life in the colony had a specific nature of 
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US own. The h^lt-CAStes of (he Sao Paulo region expressed 
their hybrid identity by means of tlic j;enerjl bni;iia):c of the 
south, which they are known to have cultivated until its use 
waned at the bet;iniung of the luneteenth century. They 
received it from their Indun mothers and transmitted it to 
theircluldtvn. even though each generation was in fict whiter 
than the previous oik. It is known that children be^tan to 
spc.rk Portuguese in Khool, aikl that the general language 
was so widely used that no parish priest in the region could 
hope to fonii a flock without a knowicdgc of it. As Sergio 
Buarque dc Holand.i observed, rhete were even biaarre 
cases of typically Portuguese names which received the 
Tupi augmeiitaiive sufTis. thus 'creating a picniresque 
anialgaiiiatioii of two highly dissimilar laiigiiagcs. which 
reflected the profound blending of two races and two 
cultures’. Thus. Pedro Var de Barros became Pedro Va? 
Guacii. Mccia Feriundes svas given the name of Meciu?u, 
atkl. because he wore a long coat, or ‘casaco’. the Governor 
Antonio da Silva Caldeira Pinieutal was dubbed Casacuvu’. 

The African tongues also had a lasting influence on BriTiliaii 
Ponnguese; as Gilbetto Freyre pointed out, they softened 
and mellowed the harsher tones of mother-country 
pronunciation. New linguistic syntheses were created, largely 
lost today due to the fact that the immense majority of slaves 
was illiterate. In the sixteenth century-, when slavery was still 
in its infancy, a pecuhar ili.ilcct seems to have sprung up in 
the sbvc compounds, mainly composed of fMiiru 
and which made it possible for tbc Africans of the 

compounds and runaway communities — s<malas and 
<}>n 7 «iiifr<>.< - to conuminicate. In the eighteenth century rural 
dialects appeared, resulting from the anialgamadon of African 
phonic systems and the Portuguese language, for use with 
whites. The same period saw the birth of the dialects spoken 
in the mines region, which may have been derived from an 
fiir-based general language. Finally, from the convergence 
of the nunes-region slialects anil popular Portuguese, the 
Yoruba-based urban dialects came into beir^. 

Strategically used by the Jesuits, the indigenous general 
language of the coast was deprived of its importance by the 
Marquis de Pombal's laws which, in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, imposed Portuguese as the spoken 
language of the colony. The slaves' large numbeis inspired 
such fear that the ruling powers were anxious to discourage 
the creation of an African general language which might 
bring the various ethnic groups closer together. 

The Portuguese colomsts were more flexible than the 

othcrEumpeans- the French andthe Dutch-who attempted 

to settle in Brazil- The Portuguese adopted the ways of the 
natives and black slaves in the type of houses they built, the 

clothes they wore, the food they ate. their manner offighting. 

fanning, travellingon the rivers, trekking through the 'sertao' 
or curing disc.iscs and minor afllictions. Over the course of 
time they created their own versions of these habits, adapting 
them to European patterns of behaviour. In a process wluch 
anthropologists term as grinmiiaiiealilY, they selected those 
indigenous and African habits which bore some sort of 
siinilanty with their Portuguese counterparts. 

An example of this was the Portuguese keenness for the 
strange herbal medicine of the Indians, due to its siimlanty 
to Portuguese medieval pharmaceutical heritage. Given tliat 
the Ponuguesc believed in the virtues of given substances, 
such as the bezoar stone, fonned in the entrails of ruimnaiits. 
they found it natural to make the same use of those found 
in tapirs, alligator heads and wild pigs. When perfomung 
phlehoioinics, the colonists of Sao Ibulo, for lack of lancets, 


used the beaks of birds, the stings of sea rays and the teeth 
of snakes and fish. 

The animal kingdom also provided raw macerial for the 
type of clothing which was best suited to the rough life in 
the biisli. In Sao Paulo shoes were conuiionly made of 
deerskin, and shicKls of tapir skin. From the end of the 
sixicentli century on. cow-hidc was widely used in the north¬ 
east for clotliing; the poor people and slaves wore coarse 
cotton woven on primitive looms. The finer textiles, such 
as velvet, ilimasks and lace, worn exclusively by ihe wealthy, 
were imported at exorbitant prices, to become heirlooms 
which were hamled down through the generatiotis. 

According to the testimony ofvisiiois to the colony, the 
wuinrii of the period were sad creatures. Although they 
observed Iberian fashions when they went outside, decked 
out with foils and jewels, while at home they were slovenly 
and neglcctfiil of their appearance, to the point offollowing 
the example of the slave women and going about half-n.ikcd 
ill the summer heat. They withered while still young, losing 
their girlish bloom as soon as they bore their first children. 
By tlie age of 30 they were toothless crones. 

In I 7 utch Brazil, European clothes were de rigiioir. 
Governor Nassau’s subjects wore the fashions painted by 
Rembrandt or Franz Hals. The Portuguese-Brazilian victor>' 
over the French in Maranhlo has been attributed to the fact 
that the Brazilians wore clothes which were better suited to 
the tropical environment, whereas the French were weighed 
down by their European costumes, mired in the mud and 
drowning in the rivers. Their lightly-dressed opponents 
'pranced to and fro like deer’. 

The wars in the north against the French and in the north¬ 
east against the Dutch were felt to be proof of the success 
of the Brazilian blend of disparate cultural habits, making 
them an important milestone in the development of the 
colonial identity. In their way of caring, moving and finding 
their way through the bush and across the ‘sertSo’. in all their 
daily habits, the Brazilians owed much to the Indians. By 
living on cactus plants, roots, samambaia buds, reptiles, roasted 
ants and other Indian delicacies, they were able to go into 
the bush for long stretches at a time, whereas the enemies 
on their heels were forced to return after a few da>t for lack 
of snctuals. They were able to spend the whole day up to 
their necks in water, besieged by mosquitoes; Comnrander 
von Schkoppe complained that 

thete is no vantage we can gain over them in the bush, much 

less dislodge them from their positions. In fact, there is nothing 

wc can win from them without running huge risks and losing a 

great number ofmen. 

In such an environment, which stripped them of mobility, 
the European cavalry and artiUen- were helpless. The giiem 
ittlaiiif. the ‘flying war’ or giicrra hrasilira of the Brazilians 
won the day, because it was based on the ambush tactics so 
dear to die natives of the land. 

While in warfare the frugal habits of the Brazilians were 
key factors in bringing them victory over the invaders, in 
peacetime they often woikcd against them, actually helping 
to shorten their life expectancy. In the north, in the 
Amazonian region, earing habits were modelled on Indian 
tr.iditions, with their skilfulness in catching fresh fish, wliich. 
along with the turtle, was the staple diet. However, in the 
sugar-producing north-east the dominant classes depended 
largely onsalrcd ami preserved food from Europe. Beef, river 
and ocean fish made up the rest of the local diet, pigs and 
goats being shunned because they were hannftil to the cane 
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Adds. Mutton wjs thought to be poisonous and the object 
of a deep-seited aversion. ](.ice wjs scarcely fanned at all. 
and com was felt to be suitable only for slaves and hones. 
Nevertheless, com was widely- eaten in the south-east, where 
It was used as a staple by all social classes, taking the place 
uf manioc tlour in the north ami nortli-cast of the colony. 
In the mining region and the Sao Paulo area, pork was 
the favourite meat; on expeditious into the 'sertao'. it 
accompanied corn Oour and beans in the fonn of bacon, 
these being the three main foods which gave sustenance to 
the raiders. 

Dush-clearers and cowbost found shelter in Ican-to huts, 
and ss hen the weather was gosxl they slept oiitsiilc. The 
relationship they developed with tlieir environment was 
similar to that of the native Brazilians. The)’ could guide 
themselves by signs which were invisible to European eyes: 
the flight ol birds, the tracks ot animals, bmken branches, 
bits oficaves. In the Anuizoni.m region aiul in the Sao Paulo 
wilderness. thc>’travelledin rivercratt which they had learned 
CO build from the Indians. 

In the sugar plantations of tlie nurtli -east. the populjtion 
lived in the great house and slave compound complex 
described by Gilbeno Frc)re in the book which took this 
ensemble for its tuiiie. ‘Casa Grande e Senzala'. The great 
house OT cas.t grande’ was the home of the master's family; 
it was simply built, with a verandah from which one usually 
lud a view of most of the propert)-. The‘senzalas’were more 
like sheds, long buildings which often lacked any fomi of 
partitions, in which the plantation slaves were housed. The 
plantations oft he souihem pan ofthe country, which became 
widespread towards the end ofthe eighteenth century, were 
somewhat different to ihe ongiival north-eastern model. In 
Minas Gerais the standard great house had a space under the 
main floor wfiich was often used to raise barnyard animals 
such as pigs. In the towns, the most coiiunon building was 
the stamlaril Ponuguese ‘sobrado’. a two-storey construction 
with a shop on the street level and the shop-lUcper's home 
on the second. The coastal towns were modelled on a pattern 
which seems to have been common througliouc the whole 
of the Portuguese Empire, and which still distinguishes the 
cities ofSalvadorda Bahia, in Bahu, and S 3 o Paulo dc Luanda, 
in Angola; the upper city’ on the hill, with the adiuinisirati ve 
buildings and the homes ofthe weakliy. .indihe ’lower city’ 
on the port composed of the docks and streets lined with 
shops. Throughout the colony, the poor built their houses 
of unbaked bricks and inud-and-wattlc; for lack of tiles, the 
roofs were often made of coconut leaves or ’tape' grass. The 
Indian hammock was widely uses! ihroiighoiit the entire 
colony, and. especially in the Brazdian norch-e.isc and the 
Sao Paulo region, came to replace the bed altogether. Other 
home furniture was similarly mdiiiicntar)'; places, silverware 
and glasses were rare. 

During the three centuries of the colonial period, 
the people’s religious practices bcc.imc increasingly 
heterogenous. The Jesuit missionaries concentrated their 
efforts on convening the rank and-file to the gospel, and 
complained, in their letters to the Company, of the little 
faith and deplorable habits of the white colonists. From an 
insiiiutioiial viewpoint, it is significant that the Council of 
Trent, with its insistence on the need for discipline, was 
signed much later than the First Constitutions of the 
Archbishop dealing with Bahia, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century The sludow of the dreaded visits 
of the Holy Office from Lisbon created panic among the 
inhabitants ofthe colony. Intimidated by ilie interrogators. 


they often confessed to sms conuuicicd so long before as to 
be already half-forgotten. 

These misdemeanours were essentially Portuguese in kind, 
consisting of beLefs, practices and superstitions in every way 
similar (o those ofthe mother country, and in turn not unlike 
the religious experiences of the rest of European peoples. 
The populace were on intiimte temis with God,Jesus Christ, 
the s.iints and the Virgin, which the Tribunal felt was not 
only hl.ispheiiious but in many cases heretical. Many of the 
dcclaraiionsorthccolony-dwcUcrsreveakdanihropomorphic 
tendencies and other popular beliefs. For example, God was 
a weary old man. and his son had phallic attributes sinular to 
those of certain pjg.m deities; ’blessed be the penis of iiiy 
Lord Jesus Christ which makes water upon me’, a gypsy 
woman was heard to cry as she skipped over water puddles 
in (he rain. She w.is cliasicned for it by the Inquisition. 

During the colonial period Europe was convulsed by 
religious wars, as a result of which Brazil received both large 
nuinbcn of Protestants fleeing persecution and religious 
‘rrncjiaJi's', or turncoats, whose presence undoubtedly 
inspired nuny of the discussions svhich occurred during the 
Visits as to wliether or not Moors and Turks went to Heaven. 
But the favourite prey ofthe Ponuguese Inquisition in Brazil 
were the Meii’ Clirisiiaits, thejews who. once converted, were 
suspected of reverting to the Jewish faith. Many of (hem 
svere wealthy men, and some ended their days at the stake 
in Lisbon’s Ribeira and Terreiro do Paco. 

However, as well as religious deviations of a t>’pically 
European stamp, the influence ofindigenous beliefs was also 
observed from very early on. In 1592 denunciations were 
heard of a complex practice which incorporated elements 
of Christianity and Indian beliefs, called the Saiiiidjiic 
(’Holiness') of Jaguaripe, for the sugar pLiiitation in which 
it was created. iMany of its adepts were half-castcs. bicultural 
imlividii.-ils who came and went between the famss and the 
badlands. They were baptized, confirmed. God-fearing 
Chnstians to a man. and yet they thought nothing of 
scratching their bodies with badger's fangs, painiiiig their 
skin with ‘urucum' dye, and. now and then, eating human 
flesh in cannibaUstic rituals. 

As the colonization process look root, indigenous-origin 
rituals were increasingly relegated to the realm of witchcraft, 
and accusations of witchcraft were made against magical 
curing praaices. many of which still exist today among the 
peoples of the Urazili.m jun^e. 

African magical practices did not become widely noticed 
until the end ofthe sixteenth century, when the slave-trade 
bec.inK more intensive and systematic. These involved water- 
divming, pots, jars and other objects linked to the survival 
and iLiily life ofthe slaves, as well as lechniques for the casting 
and warding off of spells. A large part of these practices was 
pert'oniied individually, but some were organized in ecstatic 
rites attended by various participants. The best known was 
tlie tjlwidii. a syncretic fom> of A/ro-Braziban religion which 
goes back at least as far as the seventeenth century, becoming 
widespread in the eighteenth century. Probably of Bantu 
origin, it was a remote prccedecessor of the present-day 
mik/.iihWc, Like other syncretic practices, it was penecuied 
by the religious and lay authorities, although it was often 
tolerated, if not outnghtly supported, by the ruling class, 
who preferred to allow the blacks to gather for their drum- 
beating than see them involved in escape plots or 

connivance svith the runaways in the ijwhiuiH’i. 

Midway between fomul and infonnal religious practice 
were the finw/ier/r.Wj, an extremely important feature of 
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colonial life. These were associaiions of the guild type, 
endowed with suuiies which were usu.illy modelled on 
similar groups in Portugal, and which brought together social 
groups characterized by their wealth or ethnic origin. Thus 
there were brotherhoods of^H'rf imvi — a icrai applied to the 
members of the doiiiinant classes - such as the Santissimo 
Sicramento or the Ordem Terceira dc Sass Francisco, aixl 
brotherhoods ofmulatios and ncgroes.such as Santa Ifigenia 
or Nossa Senhora do Rosario. Belonging to a brothcrhsxnl 
iiicaiilthat one was avsiitctlofaproper burial, comnieinoraiivc 
masses and the honours of a dignified accoinpaiuiiient by 
chcim'/Jieri In Minas Gerais, thesc.Msociatioiiswereofcapii.il 
utiponaiice, given that they built most of the region’s iii.ijor 
baroque and rococo churches, They .ilso organized the most 
sunipiuous celebrations of the sliv. such as the fiesta held in 
Vila Rica in 1733, which went down m history'as the Tnimfe 
LiiCiiriftiro. 

Two seventeenth century authors deserve iiiciiiioii for 
the fact that they were outspokenly aware of ilie probleiiis 
ofthc Utazilian colony. Gregono dc Mattos Guerra (16:3-96) 
and Antonio Vieira (1608-97). 

Gregorio de Mattos was a well-educated man. scluxilcd 
111 the humanistic mould and a gr.iduatc of the Univetsity 
of Coimbra. He did not settle in Salvador, the city in wliich 
he became famous, until he was 50 yean of age. An author 
of both burlesque and religious poems, he was a vinilent 
critic of the customs of his day. and some contemporary 
scholars tend to sec himas being, under his mantle ofmockcry 
and sarcasm, deeply nostalgic ibr the aristocratic European 
social system. Nevertheless, he described in his poems the 
iiitngucs. the readiness to denounce enemies to the colonial 
auihoriiics, the superficial romances, the prostitution and the 
turlnilent life of seventeenth century Salvador, and he had 
a keen eye for popubr practices as well. He never troubled 
to print his works, which circulated on hand-scrawledsheets 
and svere recited aloud in the street. They obviously 
underwent many changes in the process, but liad the virtue 
ofprovidinga cultural outlet fora largely illiterate population, 
since they could easily be enjoyed by poor men and slaves. 

The oral factor was also important in the dissemination 
of Vieiras best works These were his sermons, dealing with 
the nujor issues of colonial Lfe, such as the expulsion of the 
Dutch, the evangelization of the negroes and the freedom 
of the Indians. Vieira was tom between two worlds, being 
painfully aware of thr ambiguities and contradictions of the 
Portuguese Empire. He was a pugnacious Jesuit schooled in 
a world of erudition; nevertheless, he made original use of 
the popular lore of his day. weaving it into the sophisticated 
convolutions of the obligatory baroque rhetoric to nuke Itis 
messages more familiar and convincing to his flock. He also 
evoked the Portuguese belief in the messianic return of the 
slain King Sebastian, when he spoke of the hard limes on 
wliich the Kingdom had fallen, and he counselled, for its 
glory to be restored, greater tolerance for the ’new Christians' 
To console the slaves for the captivity which they sulTered 
here on Earth, and ai the same time tojustify their condition, 
he evoked the inversion principle so dear to popular culture 

In Gregorio dc Mattos and Antonio Vieira, therefore, the 
mam theme is not the natural splendour of die tropics nor 
the qualities of the warm climate, but fc/i'iiMf hfr. with all its 
contradictions and the sacrifices it required. 

The growing ethnic and cultural distinctiveness of the 
Portuguese-Braziliaiis acquired a political dimension with the 
riots and rebellions wliich. by niid-scvcntcciiih century, began 
to alter the normal course of relations with Portugal; struggles 


arose between various factions anxious to further their 
particular interests. In the beginning, there was no conscious 
pro-Brazilian sentiment nor any intcntioii to separate from 
Portugal, rather, these disturbances were symptoms that the 
colonists felt themselves to be different ftoin the inlubitants 
of Portugal due to the natural characteristics of their 
environment, for which reason they demanded corre- 
spoixiiiigly different aslministiarivc trcanneiit. 

In 16H4, the inhabitants ofMaranhao mutinied, to ilefcnd 
the interests of the local dominating classes. On the one hand, 
there was a clash with the Jesuits, who opposed the 
enslavement of the Indians; on the otlier. dissatisbetion with 
the recently-created ‘Companhia do Coiiierciu’ which had 
tailed to fulfil Its promise to supply a given number of black 
slaves for plantation work each year. 

Thicc decades after the so-called Bccknun Revolt, there 
was more trouble, this time in Pernambuco, between two 
sectors of the local oligarchy. On one side were the 
landowners who resided in Olinda. the capital city and 
bishopric, and on the other were the merchants of 
neighbouring Recife, who desired to see their town raised 
to the status of city and capital. The townspeople of Olinda 
openly cliallcngrd the Metropolitan Govermiicnt, deposed 
the Governor, and even considered separating from Portugal 
in order to create a new state. 

There were also revolts m Minas Gerais, and here. too. 
clashes between factions were mixed with opposition to 
Portuguese rule. Between 1707 and 1709. the first colonists 
ofthegold-producing area, who were mainly from the region 
of Sao Paulo, the Paulistas'. cbshcd with the embi'abas or 
foreign intruders, nuny of whom were from Portugal and 
for the most part involved in the supplies trade. Both sides 
showed defiance for the established authority; one of the 
emboiiiia leaders, Manuel Nunes Viana, even proclaimed 
himself Governor ofthe region. The Paulistas, for their pan, 
not only rejeaed the royal envoy’s ple.is for moderation, but 
even tried to kill him. Finally Portuguese authority was 
brought tobcar. although without exeaning the guilty parties 
- as occurred in the same region ten years later, in 1720, 
when local potenutes, intending to seize control of the 
recently-inst.iUed administrative apparatus of Minas Gerais, 
rebelled against the Governor's decision to raise the gold tax 
One ofthe participants in the uprising, Filipc dos Santos, 
was exeaited without any form oftnal, leavinga grim inuge 
of Portuguese justice in local memories. 

But other types of revolts occurred which were the cause 
of even greater concern to the Crown. The runaway slaves 
had srttled in the ifirili’iiih's, many of which had become real 
cities, with their osvnfomi of organization which disregarded 
colonial law. The most famous was the Quilombo de 
Palmares, in the Sem da Barriga mountains, near Alagoas 
It flourished for the better pan of the seventeenth century, 
and grewaslaigeas 27,000 km with nearly jo.oooinhabiunts, 
among whom there were also whites and Indians. Although 
the inhabitants did not abolish slavery — such being the 
contradictions of the slavery system- they farmed their owm 
fruit and vegetables, marketing the surplus. In the 
imaginations of the slaves of nonh-castem Brazil, Palmares 
acquired legendary and heroic proportions, and its very 
invocation had the effect of a call to rebellion and fliglii. 
Reason enough for the colonial authonbes finally to destroy 
It in 1695. The fear of slave insurrection cast its shadow over 
Brazilian admiiiistratoni during the entire colonial period, 
and by the eighteenth century it lud become a virtual 
obsession. 
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THE EIGHTEENTJI CENTURY: IN 
SEARCH OF NEW PATHS 

By the eighteenth century the I’oftnpvic^c-Ur.-irilMm h.id 
begun to develop the idc.i th.it, in ipitc of the profound 
ethnic Jiid cultur.il dilFerences which tcp.irjicd them, they 
nevertheless made up .1 w hole with an iJciitiiy of ns own, 
which set them ap.itt from the mh.ibitants of the luotlier 
country I he tough policy ot the penod. under the guidance 
of the .Marquis de Poiiili.il. iitcmptesl to bring the colom.il 
economy undei the direct control of the Kingdom, in order 
to eliniin.ite the iiicreasiiiglv present nnglish iiiiddlriiien. 
Politically ami cultiirallv. it .ispired to iiU|Hise some bnd of 
unity on a higlilv complex popuLicion which w.is the result 
ot tile interbreeding between \v lutes, Indians and blacks, and 
given to str.inge pr.ictices of eveiy ini.igiii.ible kind. In spite 
of the fict tltat by the end ol the ceiitiny the colony had 
become ccouomic.iliy slivenificsl .iiul relatively prosperous. 
Queen M.iria I m.iinl.hned the government's .idiiiinisiraiive 
rigidin-. forbidding, for ex.miple. the in.iniifictureoftextiles, 
and insisting on the need to incre.ise the production ol gold 
being mined in central Brazil. 

Ever brger numbers of Brazilians ss-ent abrevid to study at 
European universities, aiul the ideas of die Enlighteiunent 
won adcjHs in the main cities of the colony- Guided by 
European liler.iryst.indards. poets and wnten began to express 
the frustration and absurdity of colonial existence, either 
invoking an iilealized Brazilian ph^'sical environment - in a 
process which Antomo Candido dc Mello e Souza termed 
irjiisfijiiihitioii - or taking a didactic tack svith a message of 
stKial criticism. It was no acadent that men like Claudio 
Manuel da Costa, author of the 'transhgiiring' poem 'Vila 
Rica’, one of the lovchest pieces of verse in the Portuguese 
l.iiiguage. Tomas Antonio Gonzagi. with his masterful satire 
77 if Cliik‘iii Leilfrs, arxl Silva Alvarenga, himioroiis poet and 
critic of the Portuguese edticaiiuii system, should luve .ill 
taken part in dissident movements opposed to the regime, 
both in Minas Gerais and Rio de Janeiro Dunng this period 
a reading public emerged, albeit tiny in scale, for the cultural 
works which were produced in the colony, and a working 
systcili was devised for their distribution throughout the 
country. The fact that bookshops in the interior of Brazil 
uiiponed foreign works speaks for the interest of literate 
Brazilians in the wnting published in Europe. In Minas 
Gerais, where the crisis of the colonial system was knxiled. 
there were countless libraries, belonging both to the Church 
and to la>-incn. Among the most widely read aiuhon were 
Montesquieu. Rayiial and Voltaire. 

It was 111 Minas Gerais, too. that music ami the visual .irrs 
most vividly demonstrated the creative .ibilities of the 
Portuguese-Brazilians. Religious and popul.ir festivals 
required the presence ofniusicians, who were almost always 
mulattos, and usually members of the brotherhoods 
Expeditions into the ‘settao' were accompanied by slave 
musicians, who played pieces at winrise and at each rest stop 
along the way. Composers such as I.obo de Mesquita, Gomes 
da Rocha and Coelho Neto have left us a legacy of 
compositions which testify to the high quality of the music 
they composed. The visual art' were most originally 
represented in architecture and sculpture, the greatest master 
of both these disciplines being an authentic genius, 
Aleijadmho — ‘The Little Cripple', as he was known for his 
club feet. His version of the Portuguese baroque style was 
airy and liglit. bordering on rococo. I Ic dccotatcdihe facades 
ofhischurches with poracosand medallions, delicately carved 


111 a local soapstone which was extremely easy to work; 
Aieijadinho’s finest sculptural achievement is the group of 
proj’hets which stand before the church of Coiigonhas do 
Caiiipo (see Plate 152). It is currently believed that at the 
end of the eighteenth century' and umicr his influence there 
existed a real school of .Miius Gerais artists who, inspired by 
the European nusicrs, c.imc to discover their own, authentic 
expression. 

As the colonists grew intellectually more independent and 
resentful of the weight of Portuguese policy-wliich. in the 
case of Minas Gerais, iii.ide itself most bitterly felt with the 
mtiik'ss taxation of gold productmn - they felt increasingly 
more im'lined to t.ike soturol of the colony and decide their 
own fate. The prevailing international mood was 
revolutionars’. with examples coming from both sides of the 
Atl.iiitir; from North America, from Prance and from Saint 
Doniingue Around 17SK, perhaps even earlier. inteUecfuals 
and men linked to the capitama' of Minas Gerais began to 
g.ither to disCUss politics, contemplating the possibility of 
separation from Portiig.il and the proclaination ofa republic. 
According to tlie subsequent denunciations, Tomis Antonio 
Gonzaga went so far as to wnto the l.iws of the new Stale, 
inspired by the North American model - as, for that matter, 
was a large part of the imivcincnt's ideology’. There ss-erc 
plans to found a university in Vila Rica and to abolish the 
restrictions which hindered the mining of diamonds l,it the 
time a royal luonopolv; and the iiianufactiinng industry. A 
gunpowder faaor>' was to be built, a Mint created and the 
mining and processing of iron ore encouraged. There was 
disagreement as to the emancipation of slaves, since several 
ofthciuain members of the movement, notablyjose Alvares 
Maciel, were landowners and possessed large numbers of 
slaves themselves. A prswisional, compromise solution seems 
to have been nude, under which onh- the slaves born in 
Brazil would be freed. 

The uprising was initially concentrated in Minas Gerais, 
and then spread through the rest of Brazil. Some of the 
members of the movement, led by Joaquim Silvcrio dos 
Reis, denounced the others, and the culprits were arrested, 
judged and condemned to exile in Africa. One ofthciii, the 
poorest ofthe lot, was hanged ami quartered in public, with 
the parts of his body displayed along the road between Rio 
lie Janeiro, the cap1t.1l of the Viccroyalty, and Mirus Gerais. 
This man was Jo.iquim Jose da Silva Xasier. the part-tune 
ileiitisi popularly know 11 as 'Tiradentes' or Toothpuller With 
the advent of the Republic. 111 1889. he was elev.ited to the 
status of the greatest hero of the new Brazilian nation. 

Kenneth M.ixsvell, curreiidy the leading schoLir of the 
upnsing known as the 'Inconfideiicia Mineira'. saw it as an 
attempt at rebellion which was limited to the dominaiil 
groups, the resuk of the I0c.1l oligarchy's desire to coiifinii 
their roots. However, this position takes no account of the 
long process of sporadic uprisings going back to the first 
decade of the cetitur)-, the effects of which were constantly 
felt on s-anous fronts: protests of the local authorities against 
the tax-collector, upnsinpofpotenutes in the distant ‘scitao’, 
runioun of slave rebellions, the creation of‘quilombos'. 
subversive ideas conveyed in priestly seniions, Fii tthennotc. 
Maxwell overlooks the gist ofofficial correspondence which, 
beginning mid-century, insists over and over again on the 
inuninence of slave uptisitujs and on the dangerously high 
number ofpoorandunoccupied men. In this light the uprising 
appears to have been the exacerbation of an extremely 
complicated set of conditions, rather than simply the 
adventure of a handhil of upper-class intellectuals. 
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Meetings were held m Rio dc Jjneiro, between the years 
1786 and 1794. of a group calleil the 5 rtifi/.Ji/f fj'trwmi. die 
‘Literary Society’, which in a fishion was the heir of the 
already-discussed Academies Uiii times had changed, and 
the nrcctings ofthe SiVicry gravitated rapidly toward criticism 
of the inomrcliy. defence of rcpiiblicanisiu. and opposition 
to Portuguese policy and church-iinpirsed censorship. There 
were denunciations, as in the Miius Gerais case, .is a remit 
of which the Viceroy, the Conde dc Rcsentle, onlered tlwt 
the culprits be brought to trial. There were only ten 
defendants, the most ncRablc of whom was the poet aiul 
teacher of rhetoric Silva Alvarenga. While it was imiially 
feared that these men were ■ill-imciitioiied men who were 
.ittcmpimg. orat le.isi appe.ared to be attempting, to sow and 
propagate among these peoples the same principles which 
transfonned the French moiurchy', it was finally accepted 
that there was no pn>s>f of conspiracy against any ot the 
defendants and that their cnnics were limited to the realm 
of words, to ‘eonversations. whether public or private . 
Uiilihc the .Minas Gerais tri.il. there was no mention during 
the proceedings of a political plan which might run counter 
to the interests of the colom.1l system. 

Salvador da Dahia was the capital of Drazil until 1763. 
when if was repl.iceil by Rio deJaneiro, due to theincreasing 
economic importance ol the cciitral-soiithcm part of the 
country. Rio s hinterland was a long-standing sugar- 
producing area, and the cit>-. which had existed since the 
colony’s beginnings, vviu home to peoples of nuny different 
species Most promincni was the enormous contingent of 
slaves, fteedmen. mulattos and half-castes. At the end of the 
eighteenth centurs-. the ideas of the French Revolution 
spread through the city, in the form ofpamphlcts and books 
which, dodging the censor, entered the harbour aboard 
foreign ships. 

There is evidence that.' from 1792 revolutionary 
principles were the subject of enthusiastic discussions in the 
cityofSalvador. In 1797 a Masonic Lodge wa.s founded under 
the name of Kniglits of the Li^/ir. formed by prominent 
memben of Bahian high society. Private homes aho played 
host to gatherings of educated men. who debated the ideas 
ofthe Enlightenment and other matters which aroused the 
suspicion of the Portuguese Crown. But it was the posters 
and tracts pasted on the walls of the city which, in 1797 . 
made it clear to the authorities that something serious was 
afoot; they contained talk oftcpublicanisni. freedom. cquaLty, 
free-trade, punishment of retrograde churchmen and better 


salaries for military men. and they upheld France as the model 
to be followed. Revcladon was made ofwhat was considered 
to be a highly d.ingerous movement, which transpired to be 
a group of young conspirators. They were ofmtadest social 
extraction—tailors, m.isons, carpenters, soldiers, embroiderers 
- and some of them were sLives. They were .ittempting to 
establish a republic, which was to be procl.uined in Bahia 
.ind then spread to the rest of Braril. Six of the group’s 
members were considered to be the main culprits, and four 
of them were condemned to death on the gallows: Joao dc 
Dens. Lucas Daiicas. Manuel Faustmo and Luis Gonzaga. 

The U.ihia conspiracy marked the end of a cycle. It 
ronfimied the idcologic.1l tadiralization ofthe Portuguese- 
Braziliaiis .iml the widespread influence of libertarian ideas 
throu^out the society- The colonists lud evolved from the 
liberal principles of the American Revolution to the more 
vinileiit ideas of the French l^evolution which followed in 
its wake. These ideas spre.id downward from the wealthy, 
literate classes to the bottom of the social scale. On every 
cl.iss level, colonial society was eager and hungry for change; 
and It IS especially strange that, m a lirgcly illiterate society 
such as Brazil, all these phenomeru should, to one degree 
or another, have been m.irked so strongly by the influence 
of bocJts and ideas. Old Europe was still able to inseminate 
the minds of ilie young colonies, even if this was to result 
in the colonies tuniing against Europe. 
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26.2 

THE CARIBBEAN 


Patrick E. Bryan 


THE SPANISH CARIBBEAN 

Eiimpejn*. spearheaded by Columbus's discovery of the 
Americas, entered the Aiiienc.is ns n luiinerical minority. 
The Spaniards came first, because they were, iiiider Queen 
Isabella of Castillc. the only European state to respond 
ssiiipathcrically to Cliristopher Columbus's argument that 
111 a spherical world, the spices, the gold and the wonders of 
the East could be reached by sailing west. Columbus was 
aniied vs-ith the relatively new mariner's compass, the astrolabe 
and quadrant, and equipped with knovvledge of the tides; 
acquainted also with tlie developments m cartography and 
navigational experience, the Genoese mariner cast anchor 
in the Bahamasin October 149^. .after a cross-Atlantic passage 
ofsixty-sesrn days. 

Tliis European iiunority. apart from the tremendous skills 
they had developed to ply the Ocean Sea, also brought with 
thema military capability that indudedcavalry and gunpowder. 
Taino civilization coUapsed before an unheard of military 
technology. The Tainos h.id tools which belonged, properly 
speaking to the neolithic age. Stone axes, knives, lances, bows, 
and arrows were no match for Spanish gunpowder, artillery 
and cavalry. Even the war-like Aztecs, predominant iiiMcxico, 
could not in their rclipous conception of war successfully 
confront Cortes’s concept of total war. 

Tlie Tainos oftheCaribbean islands were iin.ible to survive 
new diseases introduced from Europe. The disease 
environment was to be 'enriched’ by smallpox, diphthena, 
typhus and influenza. Smallpox, appearing in the Caribbean 
between 1518 anti 1519. took the lives of one-third of the 
Taino population ofHispatiiola. ere.Ttcd destruction in Cuba, 
and decimated the popiil.itioii of I'uerto Rico (sec Plate 137). 
The Spanish Conquest was apocalyptic. Disease accoinp.inied 
faniine and suicide and war. 

In Hispaniola. Enriquillo waged war against the Spaniards 
between 1529 and 1533. In Cuba, between the 1520s and 
1550. Indian rebels killed Spaniards, 'peaceful blacks' and 
Indians, set fire to towndiips and to ’bohios’ and slaughtered 
cattle. 

But like all other Europeans entering the Americas, the 
Spaniards inirudiKed new value systems, beliefs, habits and 
customs - in short their culture which was iinphnted in the 
Americas along with new technologies. 

The Sp.iin left bcliind by the conquistadors who sailed 
with Columbus, or who challenged the new American 
environment, hadjust completed seven centuries of warfare 
against Islam which had occupied the country since Al) 711. 
When Islam was fitvilly defeated .it GnnacLi in 1492 it left 
bcliintl imprints on tlie Spanish Linguage, Spanish architecture 


and finning techniques. But it was alsoa Spain grown milit.int 
in Its Catholicism tlirough seven centuries of war against die 
'infidel' Moots. 

M.iny Spaniards were herdsmen and ranchers. Among 
those who went to the Americas svxrc c.irpcnters and black¬ 
smiths. imsoiis and bricklayen, tilen, shipwrights, tanncis 
andshoe-m.ikcrs, technologies that would be essentially new 
in the Caribbean. Others came from the barren soils of 
Extremadura where the hardship of life provoked the desire 
for personal improvement through migration. There were 
yet others who belonged to the class of hidalgos but without 
the wealth that went with that status. Banknipt hidalgos and 
commoners who wished to be liidalgos boardedship for the 
Caribbean, where, it was hoped, a large Indian population 
would provide the basis for a servile entourage worthy of 
the most lofty nobleman. 

Among migrants are always those who wish to better their 
livcsraiid the reports of Columbus, who returned to Europe 
in 1493. suggested that gold would or could provide a quick 
road to personal wealth. Bertial Diaz del Castiljo. therefore, 
summarized very well the two complementary poles of 
Spanish ambition, one material and the other spiritual, when 
he said: 'I came to serve God and to get rich.' 

The demand for gold, later exaggerated in the myth of El 
DiimAi. hadincreasedbecausebythelatterhalfofthefifteenth 
century the ‘value of gold was increasing relative to that of 
cominodities.’ The Tainos had worked gold into ceremonial 
masks for their chiefi and priests and for decorated belts and 
nose onumeiits. The Spanish irrinos resorted to searching 
for gold in the rivers .ind streams ofthe islands. In producing 
river or alluvial gold the sand is washed and then riddled in 
washing pans known as hirou.’ (Vilar. 1976, p. 66) It was die 
hapless Taino people, often women, who did the work of 
panning gold fioiii dawn to dusk, in the Way offorced labour, 
wiiict). being essentially free, reduced the costs of production. 

Mc.iinvhile, Taino technology (along with labour) helped 
to sustain the Spaniards. In the Caribbean tobacco, beans, 
imize, capsicum, cassava, sweet potatoes, pineapples, guavas, 
roots and berries an<l fruits susuined the parasidc new master 
class. The Tainos had long domesticated these crops, and 

the c.iwava staple h.id been usedm a primitive agro-processing 

procedure to produce bread, which was to bccotue critically 
important in feeding Spanish expeditions to the mainland 
from their Caribbean bases. Even as iron tools from Europe 
superseded the stone tools of the Tainos. the Europeans were 
to adopt for their use the Taino hammock, the Taino canoe, 
and to some extent the Taino or hut made of thatch 
and designed to cope with frequent hurricaiie-forcc winds 
from the Canbhean Sea. The Caribbean was. for Spaniards, 
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Ai legist, a froniicr. and Tamo icchnolog^' w.tt vital to ensure 
the consolidation of Spanish settlement (see Plate Ij.t). 

The historian Tessa Ciibitt (1995, p.83) has noted that ‘at 
the heart of (Hispanic values) have been the institutions of 
church aiKl family anda code oflieluviour based on personal 
honour ’ The Roman Catholic Church was quickly 
introduced into the Caribbean, and the C.ithednl of Santo 
Domingo was early constructed with a ‘sturdy Gothic 
structure ssath Italian Renaissance onuniciitatioii.' While 
the Cathedral had the spiritual welfare ot Spanish settlers 
mostly in mind, the Roman Catholic Church pert'onned 
two other funenons that were essential to the implaiiLuioii 
ofSpanisheivilization ouAincrican/Cjnbbe.m soil. The first 
was to bring the Tainos under the spiritual sway of the 
Catholic Church, and with that in mind tens of thousands 
of Tainos were perfunctorily baptiEed. and uuglii iIk basis 
of Catholic Chnsti.mity, the Pater Noster. Ave Mari.i and 
Apostle's creed. The second was to protect the Tainos from 
abuse by the fnci’nicjidmv who had been rewarded with Indian 
labour - from forty to tsvo hundred Indians depemling upon 
the capital invested and the military risk uudcrt.iken by the 
Ci'n-iiiisiaJor The A>iii/i»’s>iidi<r. converiit^; hiiiLself into an 
riiMiiohkro. had the obligation to teach Indians Christianity 
and to have them bapdred witliin eight days of birth. In 
exchange, the Indianswcretopros’idc nine months oflabour. 
The fact that such provisions, in the Laws ofliurgos of 1512. 
were often ignorcci. ss as a source ofch.iUcnge to cliurclinien 
such as the IJominiein Fnar, Baitolome de las Casas, who 
provided scholastic and humaiutarian arguments for the 
protection of the Indians, Las Casas, convinced that the 
Tainos were people of intelligence who would be ‘perfect’ 
if only they worshipped the 'true God’ was challenged by 
GinesdeSepiilveda who interpreting thcwmmgs of travellers 
to the Indies such as Oviedo, insisted that they were lesser 
beings, designed on the basis of Aristotelian theory to serve 
their ‘superiois’. 

Ethnic questions, central to the definition of the Caribbean 
and its liistory, were first raised in the Spanish Caribbean as 
white Europeans confronted coloured peoples ainl modified 
their ideas and philosophical traditions to explain the 
differences between civilizations that were vastly different 
in concept. Technological and scientific supremacy ofwhites 
over coloureds rapidly became transfonned into an ethnic 
consciousness that defined people’s capabilities according to 
their racial construct. 

But the church also brought important social services, the 
first hospital for the care of the poor was built m 1503, and 
in Santo Domingo, out of a school in the Dominican 
Convent, was erected the first Univenity in the Americas 
m October 1538. 

The conquest complete, and the early enthusiasm for 
convenion declining, proselytization became less assertive. 
The uige to Chrisu.inizc blacks had never been as dnving a 
force as that to win Indi.in souls Tlie absemc of educational 
institutions, limited religious instruction, and priestly 
indifference, made possible the continuity of African religious 
culture, introduced with the arrival of black sbves m the 
Canbbean in the beginning of the sixteenth century (see 
Chapter 6-2). which combined with Chnsuamty to produce 
syncretistic religious expression. African deities became 
assoaated with Catholic saints In this context w.ls to emerge 
Afro-Chnstian cults of sntiferiii in Cub.i. ivrfiiii in Santo 
Domingo and Haiti, ami Shaiigo in Trinidad. 

Spaininttoduccdaiiurb.u»avilizJiion. Infact.ConquistadoR 

were expected, as part of their contraas. to found towns and 


inimiripalities With the growth of iiunmg communiues 
came even more losvnships. 

The discoveiy of the mainland reversed the situation of 
the Caribbe.mas the prime centre for the transfer of Spanish 
iiisiiiuiioiis 111 the Americas. Tlie Spanish population of 
Hispaniola which had peaked at 40.000 Spaniards, reflecting 
th.1t island’s early importance as administrative capital of the 
Sp.iiuih Empire, had declined to 4,000 by 1528 In Puerto 
Rico, a 1530 census repotted a population of 3,000, half of 
whom were African slaves, nearly one-third Indian. 
Population growth in the Spanish Caribbean was to be slow, 
.Lmouiitiiig in Puerto Rico’s case to a mere i. t per cent per 
aniHini for the ensuing 200 years. 

The attraction ofthe larger ami more iiuneralrichmainland 
did not lead to a complete depopulation of the Caribbean. 
By the mid-sixteenth century African labour had largely 
replaced Iiulianlabour in the Caribbean. In reality, the Ibenan 
peniiisiila had long practised African slavery, so that the use 
of black sers ile labour marked yet another continuity in 
Iberian and Amencan civilization. Afncan labour, chough 
enslaved, had the advantage of African experience in farming 

Furthennorc, Spanish setden who lud introduced the sugar¬ 
cane from the Canaries recc^ized that in Havana, Maianzas 
and Pinar del Rio, the sticky, heavy red lands which are 
easily drained were excellent for sugar, which could be 
cultivated in that deep soil for year after year. Black soils in 
Havan.i and Matanzas were equally good, as were the alluvial 
plains of Santo Domingo and Puerto Rico. Cane demands 
agood water supply and tlie tropical type weather conditions 
of the Canbbean. including an extended diy season, were 
adequate for cultivation. Growing cane conrimioiisly in the 
same area, or non-stop ratooning (that is aLowing cane to 
grow again from the old roots rather than planting new cane) 
has the disadvantage of entouraipng root .iitd root-stock 
diseases, ‘as in this case the cane fungus lias a continuous 
habitat’ (Deerr. 1911. P 123) 

However, some settlers on Hispaniola, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
andjomaica moved into sugar production either by investing 
profits from gold, or by taking advantage of loans and 
incentives offered by the Spanish Crown. By 1368 there 
were some 20.000 African slaves on Hispaniol.i alone, 
producing sugar wluch peaked at 713.000 kg in 1370- In 
1382. Puerto Rico produced 15,000 arrobas (: arroba = 11.3 
kg), in eleven sugar mills, while Cuba in the last decade of 
the sixteenth ceniuiy reached an average of 20,000 arrobas 
per year, rising to S9.000 arrobas in 1670. 

Sugar-cane had been produced in ancient India. Iran and 
Egypt and was introduced into .Spain itself by the Moors. In 
the new age of expansion iiutiated by the European settlement 
of tlie Americas, it became far cosier and more conmion for 
lechncJogics to move from one are.i to another, and from 
Sp.iin sugar technology moved to the SpanishCan.irs' Islands 
and from there to Hispaniola ami the rest of the Caribbean 
It is probable that the first mills used were modeled on tenth 
century Egyptian edge-roller milt designs, origin ally intended 
for use os olive presses. Such desrices were inefficient .md 
wasteful of both labour and juice (Mimz, 1985. P- 33 )- 
However, in 1313 Canary Islarid technicuns imported a mill 
waili two vertical rollers, usable with either animal ot water 
power (Mintz. 1985, p 34)- By the 1530s Hisp.iniol.i had 
approximately thirty-four mills In Cuba oxen were widely- 
used. Cuba not havii^ been blessed with powerful rivers. 
Commonly, the energizing devices for mills tested on water, 
atimial and wind traction, to crush, and boil sug.ir-cane. 
separating the cryst.ils from the juice, to make ruin and 
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molaucs. Sugir could be either ebyed or nmscovjdo. The 
science of sugjr production changed \ery litdc from the 
conquest to the end of the cigliteenth century, according to 
Frank Blarkbiirn. 

By the end of the sixteenth century. Sp.un's pioneering 
work in coiiunercial sugar production lud virtually come to 
an end. That decline was partly a result of the fill in the size 
of the African bboiit force — through smallpox epidemics 
and res olts - partly because Spain restricted io own market 
for coloni.tl sugar in the interest of protecting AiidalusLin 
sug.u producers. .iiid because of couipetition from other 
products th.it enjoyed more \ iable inaTkcts and required less 
capital. 

One such crop was tobacco, indigenous to clie AiiK'ricas. 
and widely used by the T.uiios in their religious riiii.ils. 
Adopted by Europeans for snulf and as an instninieut of 
leisure, tobacco us.igc—smoking and snufl - w.& entrenched 
among Europeans by the seventeenth century. L'lilikc- sugar 
which is cxtcnsivc'lv culiisatcd. tobacco is intcnsiccly 
niltivated, uiihiiiaxmnim attention paid to tlie good quality 
of each leaf It is protiiahlv cultivated on small lots or lanus. 
without the heavy capital investment required by sugar. 
I'obacco can be chewed or smoked. It enjoyed a local market 
and was cultivated near to the /h>/iii>s of the Tainos and the 
comicos ofblacks. It was the small Spanish farmer (the t’lyitcn*). 
however, who spread the cultivation of tobacco over the 
plains of Cuba, and its conimcrcial success even served to 
restrain the advance of the cattle industry, in compebnon 
for the same biuis on the broad Cuban tobacco had a 
prized pbee on iiitemational markets. 

This indigenous plant was a source of fascination for 
Europeans. In itiaS a renowned doctor and teacher at the 
University of Pavia, Johann Chrysostom Magnen, .argued 
that tob.acco has an inherent magic that made it possible for 
Indians to prophesy. Moreover, tobacco could be used in 
the arts of divination, with its esoteric, soporific and 
intoxicating virtues (F. Ortiz. 1940. p. 241). The plant was 
es'en considered to base medicinal tjualities. On the other 
hand James I of Engbnd issued a tract that condemned 
tobacco, while Philip II of Sp.iin impmed legal restrictions 
on the planting and sale of the crop, and in 1606 prohibited 
the cultivation of tobacco in Cuba and the Americas. The 
Spanish king’s objection docs not .ippcar to have been a 
moral one. but arose out of the reality of die demand for 
tobacco by illicit English. French .iiid Dutch traders who 
viobted iheSpanish commercial monopoly with the empire, 
a monopoly closely guarded by the CiiM de Ct’iiimUMt’ii in 
Seville. This reality is borne out by the fact th.it in 1614 he 
lifted the 1606 prohibition against pbiiiiiig. but ordered tlut 
the harvests should he sent t<i Seville, on pain of death (F. 
Ortiz. 19S3, p. 57). Indian priests of the Aincnc.is had used 
tobacco ntually. Catholic priests adopted it sviihoiit ritual 
and for sensual pleasure, their finger nails often blackened 
by the exercise. The jeer of the newspaper LI Diitn>> Ct'iuelo 
was not unjusiiHed; the gods of the Indians had triumphed 
in the Catholic priests hi Prance tobacco became knnsvn as 
the hrrhc dii C.raud /VtirfF Ortiz. 1940). But the evil weed 
by 1599 earned in England over $izo per pound. In 1717, 
1721 and again I7zj there were aniied rebellions in Cuba 
led by disgrunded tobacco fwuers {ix;i>iicnu) and priests svlio 
resented the Spanish monopoly over tobacco (F, Ortiz, 
iy 83 . P 57 )- 

Thc production of tobacco obviously was based on Indiaii 
modes of production and. in fact. Briibh historian, Hugh 
Thomas suggests that many of the veguen's who have 


traditionally been regarded as white Spanish were probably 
mcitiios or pure Indians. The introduction of the plough 
probably made the pbining oftobacco more efficient. It was 
grown from seeds, placed in furrows and covered with cloth 
to prevent excessive light and heat getting to it. The seedlings 
were iranspl.mted after about thirty-fis-e days. ‘Bunches 
of leas’cs are tied together in a bundle (gavilla) and left 
to fennenc The bunches go off to Havana tied in bales’ 
(Thomas, 1971, p. 25). 

riieSpaniards had been herdsmen in the Iberian peninsula, 
and transferred these skills to Cuba. There was a greater 
eiiiph.isis on cattle than on sheep in the Caribbean Again 
F-uropcaiidciiunilforleatheraiid hidsrs encouraged the cattle- 
business ill the Ciribbeaii. Cattle-hunters also h.id a market 
among European smugglers. In Cuba, live-stock producers 
held iheir own her.uise of the demand for beef from the 
gimson of Havana, as well as from the .innu.ii_/li’»J, .ind from 
contraband. High prices for tobacco tended to discourage 
the further expansion of the cattle industry. Eastern Santo 
l^oiiiingo, however — the Seibo — became a major region 
for l ittle. The asls-antagc of a cattle industry is tlut m a 
context of labour-shortage the l.ind itself can be worked 
upon rather tluii worked in thesense of tilling which requires 
a greater input of labour With the depopubtion of the 
Spanish Caribbean land was abundant relative to popul.iiion 

In Puerto Rico and Hisp.imola. the care of cattle and the 
preparationofnieat. hides and tallow for exportwas entrusted 
to African slave cowboys either working side by side with 
their owners, or as peons on the brget enterprises By 1620 
Puerto Rico raised an estunated 100.000 head of cattle. In 
Hispaniola, the /rctfcnu. or cattlemen who had successfully 
taken advantage ofgcnerousland grants by the crown, became 
an ideniifuble Hite, The expansion in the number and size 
o( halos in Hispaniola was boosted by the cattle trade to the 
western side of the island, conceded to the French m 1697 
bv the Treaty of Ryswick. That trade was in turn a result of 
demand generated by the planution economy of St 
Dominguc - for so the French called their one-third of 
Hispaniol.i. 

Europeans had developed an interew in spices, and this 
interest had been one of the roots of the quest for a passage 
by sea to the spice-producing lands of the cast. Ginger is a 
product of the Asiiii tropics. Its dried toot is used in medicine 
as an aromatic stinuilant and the green root is a popular 
romlimcnt. Canbbean conditions were well-suited to this 
rhizome, .md the favourable prices m Europe from the end 
of ihe sixteenth century encour.igcd its production in 
llisp.iniola and Puerto Rico. In HispanioU. the declining 
slas e l.ihoiir-force was slufied from sug.ir to ginger. According 
to the Puerto Rican histori.in Altagracia Ortiz, ginger was 
a critic.il export for Puerto Rico during the first lulf of the 
seventeenth century, until Doniinicaii and Brazilian 
production drove it out of the niarket. 

There was .mother spice that was indigenous to the 
Caribbean Pimento is closely associ.iied with Jamaica, and 
grows wild in the limestone areas of the island. It can also 
be loiind. however, in .Mexico. Honduras. Gu.itcmala. Cuba 
and Puerto Rico (Purseglove et al.. 1981, p. 286). During 
the harvest pimento branches are tom from the trees and the 
berries picked. The trees rebuild themselves well in time for 
the next harvest. It was once thought that the pimeiKo could 
he disseniinalcd only by birds, but it lus since been found 
that ‘when seeds were planted almost immediately after 
exiracuoii from fresh, ripe fmits. some seeds gcmiinated in 
nine or ten days' (ibid., p. 287). Exports ofjamaican pimento 
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took pi.u'cas earty as itSoi, amlby 1755,11 has been reported, 
sonic 000lbs valued at ,9i5 were exported to Europe 
The prescnceot pimento in Jamaica had attracted the interest 
ol the Spanish Crown, which became even more rclnct.mt 
to allow the Columbus family free rein nijaiiuica which 
had been conceded to ilut family as a iiiarquisatc. 

Of the Spanish Canbbc.in islands Cub.a w.is the only one 
to develop a shipbuilding industry. The historian Alta^racia 
Ortiz has observed tliat 'In the shipy.irtk were built alxnit 
seventy-five percent of the vessek licensed to participate in 
the American trade, .is well as sni.iU merchant sliips that 
brouiiht Cuha's trade to Hispaiuol.i, Ihierto Rico. Jamaica 
and Campeche'(A-Ortiz. 1940. p 5a). Even with the slecliiie 
of the shipbuilding mdusiry - partly because of .1 shortage 
of luiul’ct. jikI the scarciw of inaicri.ils usually imported 
from Spain - Cuba’s sliipyarils temainesi important .as repair 
centres. 

The city of H.ivana enjoyed the most prosperity in the 
Spanish Caribbean (see Plate 154). Prom the sixteenth 
centur^'. It had served as a stopover base for the early 
(,>iujiiisiiidi’rcscii ri'ii/c to new lands on the American continent. 
Havana had even rejdaced Santo Domingo as a port of call 
for the Spanish galleons. The merchants of Havaiu profited 
from a Large import trade, linked to Veracruz and Cartagena 
Neither San Juan nor Santo Domingo profited from inter- 
Caribbean trade m the way tlut Havana did. 

Mention has been made of Tamo crops that LuQucnccd 
Europe, and of new lechnolopes introduced by Europe, 
including sugar nulls. To these should be added the iron 
tools of the Europeans, including the machete and hoe which 
would ceruinly most quickly have replaced the gardening 
tools of the Tainos. The circular, straw roofed of the 
7 hma became the standard housing of Spanish Caribbean 
peasants, and the Indian liaimnock became the bed of the 
European Even more spectaailar, perhaps, was the Taino 
canoe, wliich was quickly adopted by Europeans. And perhaps 
no group took to die canoe more readily tiun the buccaneers 
and pirates. Peter Gerhard (lyyo.p. 148) reports how in i6«o 
a party of buccaneeis in ‘sixty-eight canoes and with fifty 

Indians, went up the river to the wu/dr mmijs of Santa Maria'. 

For North America D. H. Stapleton reports that for decades 
canoes werea fiindamental fonii ofsettler cranspoit (Supleton, 

1987. P *)• . 

Essentially, by the middle of the sixteenth century Spanish 
hegemony over the Canbbean was complete as far as the 
Tainos were concerned. The challenge to Spain was to come 
from other European nations. 

THE COMING OF OTHER EUROPEANS 

Spain claimed a ‘monopoly’ of the Americas on the basis of 
conquest and a ‘papal donation’ that had divided the world’ 
between Spain and Portugal at the Treaty of Totdcsillas m 
1494. Spain’s European competitors, refusing to accept the 
Papal Dorution in pnnciple or in practice, from the early 
sixteenth century began to raid, or trade illicitly with, the 
Spanish Empire- Raiding took place especially w here Spanish 
control seemed weakest - the North American mainland, 
the Guianas and the Canbbean islainb- 

The challenge to Spain in the Americas emerged partly 
also because of the desire to challenge Spanish power in 
Europe - given Spain’s dy nastic links with the Habsburg 
Empire and after 1580 the unification of the crowm of Spain 
and Portugal under Philip II. The more rapid economic 


growth of The Nahedands, England and France facilitated 
penetration. European challenges to Spam and particularly 
those from tlic 1 hitch and English also represented a chaUenge 
to the domiiiauon of Roman Catholicism. For with the 
Pioiesiant Rcfonnaiion, dating from 1517, and the spre.td 
of ProtcsLinbsm in'H k Nciheriands and En^^and. the siru^^le 
for doniiii.iiioii in the Caribbean was partly expressed in 
tenns of stniggles between ’heretics’ (the Protestants) and 
‘believers’ (the Spaniarck). The rapid growth of capitalism 
in Amsteribni. .iiid the ownetsliipofoneofthe finest armies 
and merchant lUariiKS in Europe made the Protestant Dutch 
a fomiidable eiiciny. 

The NethcrLiiuls h.id been provinces of Spain, and the 
mtional struggle against Spam was intensified by the 
Protcit.int/C.uliolic nvalry. A truce (iftoy-z i) between Spain 
•ind her rebellious Protestant Dutch subjects postponed for 
twelve years the inevitable confrontation, in which a 
European conflict was transported m Caribbean waters on 
the basis of the principle’ of no peace beyond the line. 
Reacting to the link.tge between the Spanish and Portuguese 
Crowns the Dutch established themselves in Pernambuco 
(north-east Brazil) in 1630, where they acquired or set up 
profitable sugar plantations, dependent on African slave- 
labour. Though they lost Pcmatnboco in 1654 the Dutch 
acquired the tiny islands of Saba, St Martin and Curacao as 
well as the mainland colonies of Essequibo and Berbicc in 
i6i4- The intention svas to promote commerce with the 
Spanish American Empire more aggressively, to encourage 
pnvatc acts of aggression against Spain in the Caribbean and 
to provide bases from which to defend thcimelves against 
Spanish counter-anacks. Curasao, conquered in 1634. also 
provided a base for the salt trade, given that Spain had limited 
Dutch access to the salt-pans of Europe. 

Spanish maritime power in the Caribbean was sufficiendy 
undemiiiicd by die Dutch to facilitate the occupadon of the 
Wiiidw ard and Leeward islands by the English and French. 

The French co-operated with the English in the settlement 
of St Kitts (St Christopher), occupied Martinique in 1635 
and later took Guadeloupe. TheEnglish. basing theirstrategy. 
at first, on esublishing self-sufficient fanning colonies which 
wonldhave the capacity to defend themselves against Spanish 
counter-attack, setded Barbados iiiidz?. I" 
inspired by Oliver Cromwell’s Western Design, seized the 
weakly defended Jamaica from Spain, who conceded the 
island formally to England by the Treaty of Madrid in 1670. 
By the end of the seventeenth century Spain’s rivals were 
entrenched in the Windward and Leeward Islands and in 
Jamaica. As rivalry increased between the Frcnchand English 
for domination of the Caribbean, islands such as St Lucia 
and Dominica changed hands at the treaty tables 

The Spanish territorial monopoly and the exclusive 
Catholic Christbn universe were thus broken as Dutch and 
En^ish Protestants consolidated their new lands in the 
Caribbean The French. English and Dutch ciittcnched their 
economic power by the planting of colonies focused on 
slave-produced sugar, by the monopoly of the commerce of 

thcitcoloniesandbyneutrahzmgofcliminatingCariblndians 

who put up some rcsisuiicc to European domination in the 
south and south-east Caribbean. Faced with hurricanes, 
tropical diseases, imccrtainry. at first, of markets for tobacco 
(1627—31), indigo (1640—5) and cotton (the 1630s). and the 
uncertainty of adequate labour supplies from Europe, the 
non-Spanish European colonics not only survived, but 
became major generators of wealth for their metropolises. 
French and English visibility in the Caribbean were 
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iminUincd by (he use of (he ruthless biicc.inccr corps, anned 
pirares contracred by (he Bntisli and French govertiments to 
hold at bay (he Dutch free-traders ami to put Spain on tlie 
defensive in the Caribbean. 

When the Spainsh. by the Trcaty of Madrid, recognized 
British control ofj.tniaica and other islands and by the Trcat>- 
of Ryswick sunendeied the western portion of Hisp,inioLi 
to the French, the buccaneers were brought to heel to ensure 
the orderly development of the planntions of the British and 
French West Indies. 

Prior to the introdurtionofsiigar in the English and French 
Caribbean, white indenuircd labour h.id proved adequate 
for the needs of tobacco, indigo and cotton prodintion. The 
introduction of sugar, with its e.vtcnsive agricultural holdings 
and nunufactunng centres, generated a demand for l.iboiir 
that could not be met from metropolitan sources. 
Furthennore, Dutch links with the African slave-markets in 
the seventeenth century ficiliuted the rapid intrcxiiiction ol 
African slaves The high mortality of slaves combined with 
the increasing demand for l.ibotir, in the context of the 
expanding plantationsystcnis. nude continuous importation 
of slaves necessary. Demand was also fiicUed by relatively 
low fertility, a consequence of the high ratio of black in.iles 
to black females. In Barbados, hsiwevcr. as B.irbadian hisionan 
Hilary Heckles has noted, the female slave population 
exceeded the male, probably a result of the recognition of 
Barbadian planters that in the field gangs no significant 
ptoductivit>- diffcreniial existed between men and women’ 
(Bcckles. 19S9, p. 5), 

Unlike the Spanish Caribbean where only rarely was there 
a sustained demographic dominance of black over white, 
the British and French Caribbean saw- the population ratio 
shift in favour of Africans. Injamaica, which was seized by 
the British in 1655. from a ratio ofroughly one white to one 
African, the ratio rose to 1:6 in 1703 and to 1:10 in 1739. In 
St Kim, the ratio of whites to blacks was 1:8 in 1770. 

The sugar revolution consolidated latifundism. pushed 
land prices upward and converted purely agrarian systems 
into partial manufacturing systems. As in the Spanish 
Caribbean in the sixteenth century the technology of 
production relied on vertical rollers, moved by ammal. water 
or wind power. 

But Caribbean economics were never entirely dedicated 
to sugar production. Jamaica, the largest piece of British real 
estate in the Caribbean, produced cacao, indigo and for a 
time cotton and tobacco. Towards the end of die eighteenth 
century. Jamaica and French St Domingue planted coffee as 
an important plantation crop Injamaica there were cattle- 
pens, while in the island of.Montserrat indigo, ginger, cotton, 
cassava and coffee were produced by ‘poor' whites. 

Barbados, setdedby the British since 1627, in 1651 exported 
to Ellwand 9.52$ tom of sugar and in 173 ° *’.453 
Jaiiuica's total exports to Bntain yielded an a11nu.1l average 
of/;325.ooo in 1701-4, and jC2.40o,ooo in 1771-5. The 
ntimber of sugar refineries in Britain increased from about 
3oin 169510 120 in (753, while in the French city of Orleans 
alone there were 18 in 1677. Trade between France and the 
French West Indies averaged 30 million livtcs per year. 
France, through the Exclusive, and England, through die 
Navigation Laws, were as jealous of the defence of their 
commerce as Spain was, though in all cases monopoly was 
legitimately breached when mutual profit could accrue to 
rival empires. The British Canbbean -Jamaica and Barbados 
- were profitable transhipment ports ofslaves to the Spanish 
Ainenciii market, where traden were paid in specie, while 


a substantial amount of trade took place between British and 
North American ports. The timber, cattle and fishing 
industries of North America complemeiiied the economies 
of the Caribbean islands - British and French - which 
exported rum and molasses to North American markets. The 
British colonies also from 1731. exchanged their prtiducts 
for Irish tloiir and corn (see Map 31). 

The rivalry for ownership of the Caribbean led to the 
development of increasingly sophisticated fortifications. In 
recognition of die niilitars’ and strategic importance of the 
(heater Antilles Spanish polity, even before ISTO. was to 
designate military men to be governors of Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. The capture ofjaniaica, which in theory belonged to 

the Columbus tamily, reinforced die need for stronger Spanish 

defences in the Greater Antilles. The loss of a pan of 
Hispaniola to the French in 1697 .added to tlie urgency for 
.-uldttioiial fortifications and better-organized military units. 
.Santo Domingo was dicrefore equipped to protect its land 
frontier from further French incursions, to the extent that, 
.according to historian Maqj.iriia Gascon, Santo Domingo 
had the high rado by the 1720s of 127 military men for every 
1,000 persons. Spain did ensure that us rivals would be unable 
to stnke successfully at the heart of the Spanish Caribbean 
by making San Juan .and Has'ana walled cides, with nussive 
fortificadons, both designated El Mom<. The history of the 
Caribbean, at one level, is the history of the art and science 
of fortification. 

By 1700, Puerto Rico had over twelve infantry companies 
and a B.imHi’h Fijo. Havana, with the still incomplete El 
in 1594 had abunebnt artillery and a respcciable garrison. 
The fortificadons and general defence of Santo Domingo. 
Havana and San Juan were paid for by the iiwiadc, an annual 
subsidy from the treasury of New Spain. The siiuado, 
according to Ortiz, amounted to 68 percent of the total value 
of the royal treasury of San Juan, representing the largest 
supply of money in the economy. Dominican historian Frank 
Moya Pons notes that the siiuado was the only source of 
money in Santo Domingo, whJe Cuban historian Ramiro 
Guerra y Sanchez observes that the business of fortification 
generated important economic activity in Havana, by creating 
a demand for stone, lime and other materials, as well as the 
recovery of salaries for slave-bbour. Havana became, 
according to Ortiz, the centre of a laq^ number of military 
men who spent their salaries in Havana, among other things 
on cock-fights, card-games and prostitution. In Santo 
Domingo, the military used their privileged position to 
develop an illegal trade in cattle across the frontier to French 
St Domingue. The most powerful c.attle-breeders all held 
military titles. 

Not until 1762 did thcBridsli succeed in taking and holding 
Havana-for ten months Raids by Spain’s rivals, until then, 
were generally beaten off through the combined efforts of 
themUitaryandthe loyal Spanish citizenry- Illegal commerce 
with rivals had never meant, in the minds of the Spanish 
citizenry, political disloyalty- to Spain. However, the British 
success in Havana called forth even more rigorous and feverish 
military reform in the Spanish Caribbean- 

Military refonn was. however, part of a broader refonn 
of the administrative and commercial system in Spanish 
America, following the ascent of the Bourbons to theSpanish 
throne in 1714. The Bourbon refonnersactively encouraged 
the African slave-trade in order to stimulate agriculture and 
migration of investors. By opening up additional pons in 
Spain and in the Americas, Spain helped to stimulate trade. 
In Cuba, ‘legal sugar exports’, according to historian Allan 
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Kucihe, mcreased from an annual average of a.ooo ions 
between 1764 and 1769 10 over lo.oootoiK during the 1770$. 
compared with 8o,aoo arrobas in 1670. Sugar acreage 
increased from I0.000 in 1763 t‘> 160.000 by 1796. Between 
60.000 and 70,000 slaves were imported into Cuba between 
1763 and 1789. The shipbuilding industty revived. 

In Santo Domingo, economic grosvth wassiiniulatcdbnth 
by the nieiropolitan refonns and by the demand in St 
Domingue for tive-siuck. The trade nurtured both 
Dominican cattlemen and the plantations of St Domingue 
until the great sbvc rebellion of 1791. TlieCrtswn promoted 
the migration of Caiur>' Islanders, a policy which saw the 
development of new townships during the eighteenth 
century, aixl encouraged die free entry of slaves between 
1789 and 1791. The sug.ir plantation system in Samn 
Domingo began to revive, while the declaration of 
Montecristi os a free port g.ive the Dominican authorities 
the opportunity to collect fees and duties from North 
American ships. Trade with the plantation economy of 
Jamaica expanded, fieiliutcd by the declaration of four 
Jamaican ports as free ports in 1766. 

The royal revenues in Cuba averaged, according to Allan 
Kiiethc. 535.404 pesos annually between 1765 and 1775, 
while over the Ibllowing decade the yearly average rose to 
1,003,745 pesos. Ill Puerto fkico royal revenues grew from 
6.885 pesos ill 1758 to 47.500 pesos in 1778. 

The end of the eightcemh century saw the Spanish 
Caribbean with a mixed economy, but with an increased 
emphasis on sugar production in Cuba. The Spanish policy 
ofrti«if»rii> film:, while serving to expand trade, was still limited 
in its conuniiment to free-trade. The Havana Company, the 
Facioria de Tabacos and the Coinpania de Cataluna all 
reasserted monopolisDc principle and practice. The latter in 
1774 forbade the prosperous frontier trade in caide. Protest 
and illegal commerce resulted. 

The Untish and f-reiich also made fortifications a part of 
the Caribbean landscape, their heavy guns pointed out to 
sea at Fort George in Port R.oyal. Jamaica and at Brimstone 
Hill and Fort Charles in Sc Kills. In Barbados Richard Dunn 
reports plancenbuilt their houses ‘in nunner ofFonificadons'. 
equipped with bulwarks and bastions from which they could 
pour scalding water upon the attacking servants and slaves!’ 
(Dunn, 1974, p. 69). 

The Caribbeanbecame a fortress defending each European 
interest, with each lerniory representing tlie cultural features 
ofits own metropolis, and where exchanges of territory took 
place, reflecting, through language and religion, the diverse 
influences of Europe. 

CARIBBEAN SOCIETY AND ECONOMY 

In the seventeenth cenmry and for most of the cigliieenth 
century the British planter class consciously insisted on 
maintaining social disunce between their 'heathen' slaves 
and themselves. This disunce was especially pronounced in 
the realm of religion. The Catholic French (through the 
Code iNWr in 1685) had provided for the baptism and 
instruction of slaves in the Christian faith, and Catholic 
priests, however inadequately, attempted to carry out the 
provisions. Dominica, ranging in status from French anti 
English to neutral island, was the target of Father Du Tetre's 
teaching, but among the English and the Dutch, the Anglican 
and the Dutch Reformed churches, respectively, were 
unapologeticoUy planter institutions. The effort of Bishop 


Poneus of London in 1696 to encourage a mission among 
blacks never got off the giound. Planters argued that to teach 
heathen slaves Christianity would be to barbanze the Gospel 
and would create the contradiction of enslaving Christians; 
and ii wouUl uiulcniiine the pbniation system by offering 
to slaves a concept of Christian egalitarianism and 
broilierhood. Anglican clergymen, very much a part of the 
plantation system of power, enjoyed close relationships with 
plamcn.and were iliemscives sometimes planters. TheBritish 
Caribhean. altogether secular in its uste, built gorgeous 
churches for white worshippas who enthusiastically avoided 
Church going. It is not iinreasonaMe to argue that the ease 
with which religious toleration emerged in the Bnush West 
Indies is at least partly attributable to religious indifference. 
Ill the Dutch coluuies, too, the planters firmly opposed 
preachers who took an interest in the spiritual welfare of the 
slaves. 

In Barbados, Chnstopher Codnngtoii’s commission to 
thcSociet)’ for the Propagation ofthe Christian Gospel (SPG) 
to eilucate slaves failed to convert a single slave between 
17 i7aiKl 1726. His vision, tliatetlucatedslaves would become 
more obedient ansldisciplined, became more acceptable only 
during the nineteenth century. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth century picture is summarized by Dutch 
sociologist Hamiannus Hnetink: 'the unwillingness to 
convert the slaves into members of the prestigious 
inetropoUian churches prtHluced a religious cleavage in the 
population which coincided with the social ones' (Hoetink, 
1972). 

The consequence was that the religious cultural awakening 
ill Brit.iin itself led to. the proselytizing work of Moravian, 
Baptist and Methodist missionaries. African culture-already 
deeply imbued with the world of spirit and religion — 
continued to nuiiifesiitselfin folk medicine: olxali (associated 
with magic and poison) and myiiliiDi, the antidote to the evils 
of On the other hand, traditional African usages in 
the treatment of ailments such as yaws were admitted to be 
much more efficacious than European medicines. Dr James 
Thompson reported that ‘the effects of his most labored 
prescriptions had been ofren superseded by the persevering 
adminisirarion of the black doctors' most simple remedies' 
(Sherid.tn, 1991. p. 202). 

Religion and medicine were not separate in the minds of 
Africans. AfyjfisHi, for example, 'provided specialists—docton 
- trained to identify the spint causing the problem, exorcise 
it, and prevent a recurrence. All problems, including bodily 
illness, were thought to stem from spiritual sources and 
requited the performance of appropnate ritual' (Schuler. 
1991. p, 296}. Underlying the religious conceptions of 
Africans was die idea that, under ideal circumstances, good 
prevails absolutely and exclusively. 

But culture is not static, and during the nineteenth century 
III the Bnush Caribbean Christianity and the African religious 
unis’ersc found mutual accommodation. In temts of music, 
Africans brought with cheni the gooiiihay drum, the irtitaii 
and other percussion instruments. The exposure of Africans 
to European musical forms and instrumentation - such as 
the violin and concertina - enriched musical expression. 
African dance fonns persisted and nieq^d with European 
fonns to create a new synthesis of dance. Concerts and operas 
were frequently performed in the French colony of St 
Domingtie-at Port-au-Prince, Leogane, Cayes.Jacmel and 
Cap Prancais, In that colony, the composer Moulon 
attempted to incorporate local colour into Ids work. Blacks 
and colouteck did not istflatc themselves from European 
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musical expression, la Si Doiiiingue, Riviere, a black 
composer, wrote s)'iiiplu>iues. seieiudes and ariettas. Joseph 
Boulogne (1739-79). bora in Gnideloiipe, studied with the 
bbek violinist,Joseph I’laton. in St I )oiisingue, md published 
several symphonies, concertos (for violin), string tpi.irtets 
ami soiuus for piano .ind violin, as well as operas. In Cuba. 
Esteban SalasyC35tro(i7i5-i8o3)coniposedmasscs.psalms, 
annphoncs, .alleluia verses, and other small liturgical works, 
(Stevenson, 1985, p. 796) 

Climatic differences from Europe, new and different crops, 
new cliscases, the exchange of flora and fauna, and the mutiul 
exjsosure to iliffcreiit customs, lubiis and religious perceptions 
created a Caribbean universe tliat had its own distinction. 
The Caribbean, like the rest of the Anieric.w. hccaiiie a 
cmcibic for cultural and scientific experimentation. In the 
field of iiicdicinc. for e.vampie. Etiropcan doctors, no ikmbt 
aware of indigenous or African tradition, began to prescribe 
medicines concocted from iiidigenoiis plants (Sheridan. 1991. 
p 202) Dr William Wright undertook medical pr.icticc ‘with 
the aim ofadvanciiigniedic.il science' His work on lockjaw 
and cures for fevers, including puerperal fevers, was 
outstaiKiiiig (Sheridan, p. zoi). Sir Hai« Sloane’s work on 
the naiuni history of die British Caribbean fonned the first 
collection of the Bnmh .Museum. 

There were, in response to the ph>^icJl enviroimieiit of 
the Caribbean, new onentadons in arclutecturc. It took the 
British over a huiidnd years to adopt architectural designs 
well atlipted to the tropics. From English style houses in die 
seventeenth century, notorious for siufBness and built for 
cooler climates, they advaiiceii to a vernacular style, which 
allowed for high roots, large open verandahs, arcades and 
high wiiidows. Thc Spaniartk had more quickly adapted the 
bungalow idea, building homes toensure maximum coolness 
and defence from hurricanes. 

Public buildings in the Spaiiisli Caribbean never attained 

the baroque magiuficence of the Spanishmaiiiland, but there 

were, in Cuba, several churches of architectural interest such 
as the Cathedral at Sandago built in the sixteenth century or 
the monastery of St Domingo. In Havana itself there were 
several ‘grandees' houses tcsciiibling those of SeviUe, with 
large court>-ards, carved niudejar ceilings and heavy doors'. 
(Thomas. 1971. p. 17). Gothic and Renaissance carving in 
stone and mahogany, perhaps done by Spanish artists of high 
repiiution (Bayon. p 7 « 9 ) indicate the importance of Santo 
Dcuningo in the early sixteenth century and the intent by 
Spain to recreate Spaiiishcivilizadon in die tropical Caribbean 
Europeans not only introduced crops and aiiiimls, new 
scientific ideas and new technologies. They also brought a 
world-view that was to have a lasting impact on the 
Caribbean. The Spanish workl-view was coloured by the 
concepts of hiiipiVzii rfc J^nwre (and its opposite Jf m.il.i raza) 
and of^vrifc Jefnilr or genic /Hirscic/i’M, Concepts of iiiequahr>’. 
surrounding the compleinciitary notions of ‘iiatural 
aristocracy' .md natural sersitude (Maingot. 1992. P ^26) 
were tooted in the medieval ethos. ‘Racial disrinctions, 
notes Maingot. ‘and grading were an mtcgr.rl part of the 
Spanish mentality' (Maingot. 199a. P aa 6 ). Concepts of 
inequality, also a part of the British and Gallic menulitv’. 
flourished in the amiospherc of the Netv World where social 
distinctions and social distance were exaggerated by 
fundamental ethnic differences between a minorics- white 
ruling class and a coloured working class, whether Indian 

or African , , 

Concepts of inequality’ and liiiipiez,i dr s.nigie .applied boili 
to slaves and to the mixed blood population In fact, mixed 


blotxis were able, often ctiougli, to achieve iheir freedom, 
to inherit and own property and sbves. and to obtain a 
Euiupeaii type education, but by the late eighteenth century 
their civil rights were severely curtailed in the British and 
French Caribbean. As property owners, the mesiizos or 
mulatios constituted part of the ruling class but as mixed 
bloods, they were relegated to a secondary status In the 
Spanish Cariblscan there were black and coloured regiments 
which defended their temtory from atiatk, yet they were 
fbtlsiildcn to enter the legal, pnestly. or medical professions, 
or to he piunmcists, or members of the royal bureaucracy. 
In St Doiiungue they were disallowed sidc-anin. entry into 
the apotliecaty's profession and the designation Monsieur or 
Matiiiiie. Europc.in culture, and economic status became 
secondary to i.nte ilisiinctions. The norm of inequality in 
Canbbraii culture was eh.illeiiged by the French Revolution, 
especially m St Doiiungue after 1789, leading to a bloody 
aiul extended civil war which cuhniiuted in the political 
iiidepciKleiice of Haiti in 1804. 

From the sixteenth century contradictions developed out 
of the acconmioilation aiul the resisunce to ihc prevailing 
dominant European cultural norms. Thus free blacks in 
Spanish colomal society ‘could move up to the rank ofpnrdo 
(another icnii for niiifjitii) for 700 rrales or to quinteron for 
1.100 roilci' (Maingot. 1992. P- 227 )- 0 » 'he other hand, 
runaway slaves established themselves in the mountain 
fastnesses ofjamaica. St Dominguc. .Santo Domingo, and 
Surinam, often recreating patterns of life and culture 
reminiscent of the African homeland In such regions as 
Baonico. in Hispaniola, communities of 200 to 300 were 
established. From the 1680s Jamaican maroons opposed the 
British authorities, using effcciivejimgle warfare tacdcs. with 
which they had been acquainted in Africa, and held off all 
Bnosh efforts to subjugate them. In 1739 , in Jamaica, and 
m the 176OS ill Surinam, the maroons entered treaty 
arrangements with the British and Dutch, respectively. The 
treaties gave the maroons local civil autonomy md confinned 
their freedom. In exchange, the iiiarooiis agreed to accept 
no more runaways, and to assist the British authorities to 
c.apnire niruway slaves The terms ofagreement svith maroon 
coiiiniuiuties, ruled as African-style principalities, bid the 
foundation for the rapid expansion of the planution system 
in Jamaica. 

Acconuiiodaiion with the maroons did not end slave 
revolts. In 1760. the Tacky Rebellion (involving 30.000 
slaves) in Jamaica conceived of the overthrow of white 
pl.iniation society and the establishnicnt of African-style 
principalities. In Berbicc. the slaves revolted in 1733 . ' 749 . 
1752 and 1762. and in 1763 the massive rebellion led by 
Ciiffee tookpbee. The presence of African patterns of warfare 
arc evident in the role ofCiibah, during the Tacky rebellion. 
Cubah re-enacted the role of Queen Mother of Ashanti, in 
her enthronement as Queen of Kingston. The slave 
conspiracy in Antigua in 1736 wis preceded by a ntual dance 
and oaths of secrecy, and Tacky's rebellion saw a prominent 
role playetiby i>lieirh svhose ritual, it was hoped, would make 
the rebels imiiumr to European buUets. 

In the most serious, ami only successful, slave rebellion, 
the St Domingue uprising of 179'. siiiiibr influences 
appeared. The uprising's leader. Boukman, belonged to a 
religious sect ‘of a r>'pe ancestral to the modern Haitian 
vodim'. The historian Phillip Curtin notes tlut ‘Boukman’ 
was the title of a quasi-rcligioiis, qiiasi-pobtical officer in 
some M.mde or Malmke states in West Africa at that time' 
(Curtin. 1990, pp. 77 ~S)- (•’’^^ '35 ) 
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At the same time there was a process oTadaptation iKUtteu 
African cultures. This adaptation was accompanied by asieady 
decline of ethnic particularism among Africans, the creation 
of creole languages and a growing black ethnicity. The 
history of the Caribbean is one of cultural synthesis 
and sdenafie/technologica! growth reflecting, by the end 
of the eighteenth century, inputs from Africa and Europe. 
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AFRICA 


27.1 

ECONOMY AND SOCIETY 


Abiola Felix Iroko 


The centunes from 1500 to 1 Soo were 1 very try ing period 
for the African continent, at least south of the Sahara, which 
su0ercd internal upheavakas the result ofdisruptivc external 
pressures and successive waves of niigiation, frequently as 
the result ofwarsand raids. Of all the periods before European 
iniperiahsin swept over the continent during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, this is probably the one with 
which we arc most faimliar, thanks to certain written 
documents and to oral sources that arc invaluable to the 
researcher who knows how to extract the most from them 

In the intermediary' period T440 to 1600, within which 
the year 1500 falls, the discoveries of explorers, first the 
Portuguese then other Europeans, reveal an Africa hitherto 
little known and little understood by the rest of the world. 
As a result of these discoveries the coastal areas in contact 
with the European traders became better known, in contrast 
to the intenor, the nonhem pan of which looked nonh of 
the Sahara for its trade. 

Although the slave-trade that had begun three cetiruncs 
earlier still persisted in 1800, it was meeting with iucteasing 
condemnarion from nuny quancts. even within the great 
slave-trade powen of the time. This heralded the beginning 
of the era of the great e.xplorers in sub-Saharan Africa. 

A MOSAIC OF VERY UNEVENLY 
DISTRIBUTED PEOPLES 

The social and cultural diversity of the African continent, 
which certainly dates back to before the Christian era, is not 
confined to the period 1500 to 1800. Nevertheless, m this 
penod it becomes much more apparent tliaii before, with 
its specific features more sharply delineated. 

One of the characteristics of this period was a marked 
increase 111 the intennixing of ethnic groups as a result of the 
major population shifts caused by wars and migration, which 
brought into contact socio-cultural groups that had thitherto 
been unknosvn to each other and lived far apart It cannot 
be denied that some peoples that have a strong cultural 
identity today emerged between the sixteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries from the frequent intermingling of 


population groups of different origins, as, for example, the 
Beiammaribe or Tambenna of the Atakora region (now in 
Benin and Togo), the Basida (Baseda) of Benin, and so on. 
This period is therefore characterized by many social and 
cultural transfomiations or mutations. These were not 
without an effect upon the languages, even though most of 
the languages were established before or during the period. 
This IS certainly the first great phase in African history in 
which the checkered partem of socio-cultural groups and 
languages of the continent may be distinguished very clearly 
(see Map jz). 

As for social and political organization, the two types of 

society that emerge between 1500 and 1800. despite anumher 

of intermediary forms, are State-controlled societies and 
societies based on a Uneage system. 

The Sute-controQed societies organized themselves into 
a pyramidal and setadfied structure. Power by at the top of 
the pyTamid, where the leaders, thougli not neccssarJy fonning 
a ruling class, had the privilege - for various reasons but most 
frequently throtigh domination by force or prestige of birth 
-ofgoverning the other layers ofsocLety. They were generally 
a minority forming a kind of aristocracy or elite and were 
respected or feared by the rest of the population, composed 
office men whose social status, though inferior to tliat of the 
polidcal leaden, was nevertheless superior to that of the slaves 
who fomied the base of the socio-political pyramid. 

Depending on the region and level of development, these 
societies took the fomi of chieftaincies, kingdoms, empires, 
and so on. Tliesc vertical structures were present in almost 
all tile great cultural areas of the continent- The most fiimous 
during this period included the Fulani Empire of Maciiia. 
the Yoruba Kingdoms in western Africa and the 
Munhuinuiapa or Monouiotapa Empire in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, which was eclipsed by the Changamire 
or Rozvt Empire, also in the southern part of the condnent. 
The Portuguese navigators left a valuable record of the 
Kingdom of the Congo; in the great lake regions there were 
also monarchies such as the Kingdom of Burundi, no less 
famous than those mendoned abovc. 

Thesccondmain tv-pc of society was orgaiiizcdinalineage 

system that had no strau. It seems so e^itanan that some 
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have described it as ultrademocratic. [n contrast to Suic- 
conttoUed organizations, these societies were horizontal in 
form and more homogeneous with regard to the status of 
their nieinhers. 

The cultural areas in which this egalitarian political s)-stcm 
was to be found were apparendy less nimierous throughout 
Africa than those nilcil by chiefs, kings or emperors They 
were characterized by the lack ol central authority aixl the 
importance of those responsible for the lineage, even ihougji 
their importance did not confer on them higher social status 
than that of the other inenibcrs of the society 1 his was tme 
of the LobiofDurkiiu Faso, the Bialba in the north of Bonin 
and the Kabyc in nortliein Togo; one of the larger groups 
were the Ibo of southern Nigcna. whose ‘iiltrasfcmoctatic’ 
societies may be regarded as models of this type of structure, 
not having strong hierarchical central power such .vs existed 
in the monarchies. 

The idea of being dependem on authority of any kind 
w.vs almost nonexistent (and is still resisted in such societies, 
incidentally). This <Ud not m any way preclude individual 
effort or self-fullilinent and competitiveness, which were 
always appreciated and encouraged The village formed the 
residcnti.il unit pitr cxcfikiicc as well as the basic political and 
social structure. Disputes were sctdcil witliin the village by 
its own inhabitants, but each village had all kinds ofrcbtitms 
with the other villages, especially close political links that 
facilitated the conducting of business. Marriage alliances 
consolidated the links between villages, and markets 
encouraged contacts. 

Problems concerning several villages were settled at a 
higher level by village assemblies or councils of village 
federations. Those responsible for lineage, who did not in 
any way feel superior to other niciiibers of society, presided 
over the village assembly meetings. Although they had 
considerable moral influence they did not wield heavy, 
oppressive political power. With the consent or help of the 
ancestors, they rendered justice in a flexible way during the 
village assemblies, at which each individual could speak freely 
and give his or her opinions without fear of reprisals 

One of the features of most of these societies, in which 
birth had no dcieniiining influence on rank and in which 
people were always judged on the basis of their acts, was a 
system of division by age-groups with the corresponding 
initiatory ceremonies, which gave society its cohesion. As 
individuals grew older, they moved along with their peen 
of the same age from one age-group to another. Age-groups 
and rituals for moving from one group to another were 
determined in different ways according to different cultural 
areas, but the principle remained the same everywhere. 

Among the Ibo, in particular, women were not excluded 
from the management of public aflairs; in fact although they 
did not participate in the assemblies, which were attended 
only by men. they held their own councils, to which men 
were denied access. 

In contrast to the vertical societies, in which highly 
prominent leaden held political authonty which was not 
without consitainis. the horizontal, egalitarian societies had 
no hegemonic ambitions. In fact il was usually the great 
monarchies that gave birth to politicians who were often 

also great conquerors. Between I jooand iSooiheircovetous 

ambition sparked offmany migrations, human intermin^ings. 
massacres and finally a complete rearrangement of social, 
pohncal and military values. The egaliurian societies without 
centralized power, more panfist in tenor, were far more 
concerned wiih their own security than with upsetting (hat 


of others. It is understandable that the system of domestic 
slavery, w'hich was so frequent m the State-run regimes, was 
.almost non-existent or less spectacular in other societies; 
although the period may be conskleted, inur alia, that in 
which eunuchism reached its heiglit in Africa, this practice 
of sexual mutilition. often linked with slavery, was never a 
feature of the egalitanan. ulirademocratic societies but was 
to be found in the major pyramid-type political fomiaiions, 
which for the most pan traded in slaves both within 
and outside the continent (Dyzautiuni, the Arab world, 
and so on). 

It is impossible to speak ofihe unequal distribution of the 
African populations from 1500 to 1800 without taking into 
consideration the nutter of urban settlemciiis. Although 
Africa was essentially rural at that time it was by no means 
exclusively so: the Africans, both sub-Saharan and from the 
northern part of the continent, did not await tlie colonial 
period before becoming urbanized, Discounting all the 
controversies as to what population figures conrtituied a 
rcsidciitial unit that could be regarded as a town, the 
des'clopiuent of certain localities between ijoo and 1800 
was such that they cannot be denied the designation of towns, 
even though figures concerning the number of inlubitants 
arc always approximate and difficult to use 

1 n eastern Africa, the site of Engarouka (Diop-Maes. 1 9 ^T, 
p. i 5 ), betsveen Lake Victoria and the east coast, is supposed 
to have been the centre of a human settlement of at least 
50.000 inhabitants, and some authors consider that the 
population was at least twice that number: the sixteenth- 
century writer Leo the African estimated that Dongola (Diop- 
Maes, 1987, p 24). m Nubia in Nilotic Sudan, had 
approximately 10,000 households M’BinnandSara in central 
Africa were said to have been in the sixteenth to seventeenth 
centuries nations each of which exceeded 2 million 
inhabitants. In the Congo, several towns, including the capit.1l 
Lovango (Diop-Maes. 1987, p 13). were roughly as laige as 
Rouen, in France, at the same period. 

Ill western Africa, it cannot be denied that Kano, jenne, 
Timbuktu and Gao deserved to be called towns at the 
beginning of the period we are studying One famous 
anecdote gives an idea of the population of Gao, which 
researchers have estimated at between 75.000 and 140,000 
towards the end of the sixteenth century: 

The peoj^c of the Sudan had an a^ment with the people of 
Gao, the Sudanese saying that Kano was more important and 
biffter than Gao . , . The young people of Timbuktu and some 
inhabitancsofGao. in a fever of impatience, u>ok up paper, pen 
and ink. went to the town ofGao and began 10 count the houses, 
beginning with the first house on the west side of the town and 
noting them down one after the other (‘X’s house, Y s house*) 
until they reached the last houses on ihe cast side of the town. 
In the course of this operation, which took three days, they 
counted 7.t>id houses, not including straw huts. 

(Kali, p if'i) 

In the nineteenth century, despite demographic 
fluctuations, Timbuktu still had an average of 20.000 
inhabiunts. It is estimated that in the fourteenth century it 
had a populauon of 100,000. 

In the Bight of Benin, an outstanding urban civilization 
had abo flounshed, both in the Yoniba cultural area and in 
the Edo (Bini) country in what is now souhem Nigeria. 
Recent studies based on desenptions by sixteenth-century 
European authors have shown that the capital of the Edo 
country. Benin, must have had between 125,oooand 250.000 
inhabitants; the orderly structure of this locality 1$ reflected 
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clearly in this anoii>inoi» account dating; Ironi the sixteenth 
century: 

The town appears very lar^' as you enter it; you walk alony a 
wide, unpaved main street that seems to be seven or ei^t times 
broasler than WaniMKS Street in Anisterdaii) and stretches far 
ahead ... It is said that this street Ls 7 km lot)):. There are many 
larits' sirccD runnlii); straiidu oiTon either side. The houses in 
this loss'n are arranged in orderly fashion, in .aliiTunenr with one 
another like the houses in Holland ... 

iquoted in Ihnp-Maes, J'jK?, p. 10} 

Regarding urbanization, which was alre.idy spectacular in 
the Yoruba world between 1500 and iKoo, P.nil Mercier 
writes that ‘huniaii scctiniiciit in the towns is the rule rather 
than the c.xcepoon’ {Mercier, 196.2). This very high degree 
of urbaiii2atioii still picrsisis today in the Yoruba country. 

Large or small, urban or rural, with a variety of systenu 
of govcriinicnt ranging from kingdoms to more cg.aiiiarian 
and democratic regimes, the African societies organized all 
kiiuls of activities to ensure their survival. 

WORK AND DAILY LIFE 

The populations carried out a wide variety of production 
and trade activities. Uuc these activities, thriving in the 
lifieenth and sixteenth centunes, gradually changed and 
declined, especially in the eighteenth century with the 
increase in raids, wan and population movements, except 
in areas affected later (the Great Lakes, the Nile area ofSudan 
and Kancm). Three main scaon may be distinguished in 
this e.xttemelycoinpositeand varied field of African economy: 

• the prinrary sector 

• processing activities 

• trade. 

The primary sector 

From 1500 to iSoo Africa was mainly rural, despite the 
existence of various nourishing urban centres, and was still 
a continent based on agriculture, gathering, hunting, fishing 
and animal husbandry. Famine set in only when agricultural 
production or its essential pre-conditions were jeopardized 
in some way. 

Furthemiore, this most anaent sector of human activity 
was the one that employed the greatest number of workers 
during this period. 

Agncultural implemnits and techniques, still very simple 
and archaic, were inherited ftorn ancient nines and seem to 
have remained relatively unchanged for centuries: the hoc 
or daba - which appeared in vanous fotnis hut at the time 
consisted ofa metal blade with a wooden shaft—die machete, 
the wooden dibble and the axe were very widespread. These 
rudimentary cools had the advantage, however, of being 
suited to thin soil. 

Although there were many variations from one region to 
another, agrarian methods and systems had many points in 
common; rarely wereaniniaissuch os cattle directly associated 
with agricultural activities, even though their manure 
fertilized the soil of their grazing pastures. The lack of the 
wheel in traditional Afnca was a disadvantage the importance 
of which cannot be sufficiently stressed. 

The people's knowledge of soils and methods of soil 
nunagement - often ingenious uid remarkably effeaive-was 


derived from einprical practices that had proved their worth 
over the centuries. Atricans knew, for example, how to tell 
the nature and quality of a soU and its af^onomic value, that 
IS the plants that could be successfully grown on it. Methods 
varied; looking at the colour of the soil provided much 
infoniiadon: casting ako proved useful. A whole senes of 
conclusions might be drawn from tasting a pinch of eatth. 
Tlieie was no need to dig into the soil to know what it was 
hke underneath; gre.it above-ground tennites’ nests were to 
be fouml almost everywhere in sub-Saluran Africa, and it was 
eoougl) to take a sample of their clay at a certain height in 
order to get an idea of the nature and agronomic value of the 
soil beneath, of which the tennite’i nest was composed, and 
hence to know that agricultural use might be made of the land. 

African fimiers knew that the presence of laige numbers 
of lonnitcs’ nests meant that the area was fertile, because they 
knew that tennites, like eatthwomis, loosen and rejuvenate 
the soil. The Shanga (see Ayouba, 1991—2; Iroko. 1993) in 
the Niger Valley in wcsieni Africa appreciated the high 
agriailtural yield they obtained from soil upon which they 
had previously spread clay from the termites' nests. 

Moreover, the ptacrice of fallowing land existed in this 
period: the Uamtlcke in Cameroon, the Kabiye in Togo and 
the Serers in Senegal, like ocher African agricultural 
comniuniacs, kiKw how to rotate crops andcoalternate plants 
with different nutritional needs on the same piece of land. 
Hillside culrivanon following the natumi concoucs of the land 
was known almost everywhere throughout the continent. 

Almost ever^'where both men and women took part in 
agricultural activities, to different extents according to the 
t^iun, either in the .production itself, or in the hars'cscing 
or in the transport of harvested crops to the villages if there 
were no granaries or silos actually in the fields, Among the 
Nsaw in Cameroon, the women mainly worked in the fields, 
but the men took cha^e of transporting the harvested crops. 
Among the Yoruba of Nigeria, the men did most of the 
agnculiunl work, with help now and again from the women. 
In general, agriculture was much more a male chan a female 
activity. There were many kinds of mutual assistance 
arrangements among young famiers, who took it in turn to 
help each other out in thefields. This $>‘stem was very popular 
in the Yoruba and Ajatado cultural areas, although these 
were by no means the only examples in western Africa or 
even in the rest of the continent. 

As the implements used were rudimentary, the yield was 
generally fiirly low, in keeping with the densory levels of 
proiiucrion and productivity. 

Regarding production, two categories of agricultural 
coininodicies may be distinguished during this period; those 
of African ongin and those that were impotted and thereafter 
cultivated in the continent. The main products that might 
be ilescribed as indigenous or ancestral between 1500 and 
»8oo are cereals such as sorghum. miLct and fonio; tubers 
such as yams, together with beans and other legumes; trees 
such as the oil palm, the kariic or shea-butter tree and the 
iKTr or ih'lte. 

Uetween i 500 and 1800 new plants imported from the 
Americas and Asia were to help diversify the means of 
subsistence, without, however, revolutionizing them: these 
vverenwize. cassava, the tonuto, the ground-nut, the marrow, 
citronella grass, tobacco, the pineapple, the mango and the 
sweet pouco. which were soon to become everyday plants 
in many regions of the continent. Although some of these 
plants, such as nungo, cassava and pineapple, were completely 
new in Afiica. many people do not know that othen, such 
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js the ^rimnd-iiut Jiid the baiuiu (Castrod ieniiqucs, 1989), 
were only varieties of agnculiural products that had existed 
on the continent for thousands of years. 

Not all agricultural produces had the same social or 
nutritional value everywhere; hence the staple diet varied a 
great deal from one region to another, among the Dyola of 
Casaiiunce in Senegal it was rice: among the Yoruba, yaiiu, 
and so on 

The African developed techniques tor prcsers’ing certain 
agricultural producu such as cereals. The granaries, which 
varied considerably in design and form hom one region to 
another, were generally the object of careful attention: in 
the regions of the Bight of Benin the granaries were 
constructed of branches and vegetation and were pcniuneiit 
structures of the Sahel, Cameroon, and so on; they were part 
of the tradition.-il architecture of many African peoples. As 
an integral pan oftlicir conceptual univeise, these smiciures 
reflected cenatn aspects of their civtliz.iriom. 

On the periphery of agncultiiral production, githering 
was sqU highly developed, although it varied according to 
the period. Wild fruit of all kinds, especially berries, were 
gathered on a large scale, particularly by the inliabiianis of 
the forest. 

Hunting was also much more prevalent than today. 
Hunters were more numerous, and game, both animals and 
birds, more abundant than nowadays But game included 
elephants, lions, leop.irds, rhinoceroses and buffaloes. 

Although an essenti.tlly male activity, hunting was 
sometimes practised also by women during this period. Thus 
the ‘amazons’ of the Kingdom of Han-Homc from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth century went elephant-hunting 
to prove their courage. 

Hunters’ associarioosexisted in many cultural areas of sub- 
Saharan Africa. It should be noted, however, that hunting 
was not only an actis-icy for specialists, as many peasants also 
went after small game. Some peoples, however, were 
composed entirely of hunters, for example, the Pygmies and 
the Negrillos of the equatorial forests 

Although the influence of hunten on the economy during 
the period was by no means nctdigjblc, their influence on the 
migratorv niovemcntsand implantation of human settlements 
was even more remarkable. In the oral sources and the few 
written documents of the period the names of hunters are 
frequently found among those of the leaders of the many 
migratory movements and the founders of settlements. This 
IS readily understandable; they were often gifted with great 
supernatural jsowers that enabled them to face the dangers of 
great migrations. A correlation between hunting and warfare 
may also be seen: hunters were often great wamors, hunting 
being warCire against animals and warfare beii^ the hunting 
of humans - albeit for a quite different purpose. 

Fishing was practised by the peoples living along the many 
rivers. There were as many Ashing communities, like the 
Sorko (Bozo) or fishers of Niger, as there were hunters. 

Cattle, sheep, goats, pigs and poultry were raisetl, but the 
great stock-rearing communities like those of tlic Fulaiii. 
widely scattered between Sencg.1l and Lake Chad, raised 
mainly cattle. They led a special kind oflife in hannony with 
the demands of these activities; nomadic or semi-nomadic, 
according to the region, but rarely sedentary. 

Horses and donkeys in the savannah and the Sahel, and 
dromedaries in Saharan and northern Africa were also 
assiduously raued between i 500 and 1800. 

During this period, when honey was a much more 
common part of the diet than cane sugar, bee-keeping was 


more widesprc.td than nowadays. Honey from wild bees 
was certainly collected, but it was supplemented by honey 
from bee-keeping. There were several techniques for 
building hives and domesticating bees. Some hives were 
ma<lc out of strategically pbced earthenware pots; others 
were hollowed out of great empty termites’ nests, and 
so on. 


Processing activities 

Between 1500 and 1800 the secondary sector, that of the 
processing activities, occupied, as now, bt fewer people than 
the prun.iry scctisr. Although by no means negligible, it was, 
however, less vital to the economy than the primary sector 

andlcssvulnerabletothc hazardsofnaturc The main branches 
of activity were ceramics, weaving and dyeing, metal- 
workii^, grass or fibre weaving, and leather working. 

Ceramics production is anancient activity, dating far back 
to the Neolithic period; it seems that it was fairly conunon 
tlu-oughout Africa, as ponciy'sherds are often more numerous 
on the ancient, especially Neolithic, sites than on the more 
recent ones. To varying degrees, pottery was widespread 
throughout most of the coniincnt and was at its height in 
the period before the importing of pots and incta] recepuclcs 
from other countries. 

In general, pottery making was a women’s activity. 
Everything was done by hand in sub-Saharan Africa, from 
coUectiiig the clay to shaping and firing the pots. 

The matenal used was clay. This came from the tenniie 

mounds, soabimdantin sub-Saharan Afric.i. or from quarries; 

these two kinds of clay were almost never combined. Firc- 
eby was sometimes used. 

Archaeological excavations of sites dating from this period 
have revealed utiliurian pots of quite remarkable beauty, 
which were traded widely on a local or regional basb; almost 
all the pots were intended for everyday use. although some 
had a ritual function. The distribution of the pottery 
manufacturing centres seems to show that pottery was 
produced on a greater scale in sub-Saharan Africa dunng this 
period than in northern Africa. 

Before the eighteenth century, when the transatlantic 
slave-trade was .at its height, the industries of weaving ami 
dyeing flounshed in most of sub-Saharan Africa. Although 
there were obvious links between these two activities, it 
should be pointed out that they were not practised 
cver^’where; in general the societies in which nudity existed 
did not practice them. This was true of several groups in the 
Atacora, where the Bcunimaribc were so scantily cbd that 
they did not practice swaving or dyeing. 

These two activities, the second of which follows the first, 
were of course never practised by the same workers It often 
happened that districts, localities or regions specialized in 
one of those two activities but not in the other. 

LocaJlyprodiiccd cotton seems to have occupied the most 
important place among the textile fibres used by the weavers, 
although it was little used or non-existent in ceruin rejoin 
where only tree bark was used for making loin-cloths. The 
spinning of cotton that always preceded the weaving was 
generally a man’sjob It was often done on horizontal looms, 
but tree bark fibres were sometimes woven nunually. by 
women as well as men 

The cloth from the weaving workshops took the fomi of 
strips about 10 cm wide in which tlie weft yam was most 
often thicker than the warp. 
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One of ilie most iiiiponAiit of these weaving centres was 
Kano, in iiortheni Nigeria. 

Dyeing was also carried out in various regions of Africa, 
either by the men, as m the Tthanga country (Nigeri.i) or 
the Bariba coumr>’, or by the women among the Yoruba in 
Nigeria, Benin and Tc^o. The dyeing process was earned 
(Hit 111 pot'holcs among the Gumuntehe ol Burkina Faso, 
the Tch.mga. the Banba, and so on: and in eiionnoiis jars in 
the Yoruba country. 

A variety of colours were used, but the dark blue or 
midnight blue, often almost black according to the dyes, 
extracted from the leaves of the indigt> tree (iwdip'/i ra) w.l^ 
very common .it the time. Some varieties of millet had stalks 
or leaves that gave a wine-red colour, much more often used 
lot dyeing leather and grass or fibre-woven products th.in 
for colouring cloth. 

The period also witnessed the spread or expansion ofnietil 
working in regions where it had hitherto been unknown, 
marking a ds naniic pe.ik m this important branch of activity. 

A vanety of metals — gold, copper, tin. iron, and so on - 
were worked diinng the pcriosl. It is the last mentioned, 
however, that is ol'niost interest to us. 

Of.-iU the activities coimcctcd with metals, those conrcniing 
iron gave rise to a particularly abuadaiii literature, given the 
economic and strategic importance of the nicial. 

Metal woiking consisted of two phases: metailurg>- and 
working in the forge. The first phaseconcenied the extraction 
of metals; in the second phase the metals were traiKfomied 
into all kinds of tools and sveapons. 

After some hesiiaoon between the contradictory theories 
as to whether iron meullu^- was of foreign or tndigenom 
origin, we now knosv, thanks to carbon dating, that it was 
a npically endogenous African icchruqiie without the slightest 
outside iniluenee. 

Inmost ofsub-Saharan Africa iron ore was extracted from 
ferruginous rocks heated to a higli teiiipcratutc in terracotta 
furnaces, generally made out of lennite mound cby or 
hollowed out of the termite mounds themselves, as in the 
Bariba country or in certain areas of central and eastern Africa. 
This was seasonal work carried oul by specialists, with its 
constraints and uboos. and was resen'cd exclusively for men. 

The fuel came from charcoal from plant species selected 
for their high calorific quality. Exceptionally, coke from oil 
palm nuts was used, as in the region of Aboiney in ihe 
hinterland of the Slav? Coast in vs-esiern Africa. 

According to region, the nietalluigists were sometimes also 
inin-svorkcrs, or else sold their iron to smiths whs> did only 
fo^c work. The iron-wi>rkets, who were often organized 
iiitoca$t«,niamifacturedj variety ofiiictalobjcctsfor everyday 
use and had a fairly high status in society, on ihe s.uiie level 
as the metallurgists, although it varied considerably according 
to the socio-ciiUiiral context. Glass was produced and 
fashioned into objects in some regions, such as the Ife region. 

Shoemakers were responsible forallsvork connected with 
leather and skms and iiianufictured horse saddles, sandals, 
boots, scabbards, bags for gngris (amulets), leather shields, 
and so on. 

All sorts of other hand crafts e.xisted, such as weaving of 
mats, which were then used as articles of trade 

Mention should also be made of the importance of 
woodworking, producing objects which ranged fromspoons 
to boats that could hold as many as eighty people Various 
tools were made, doors, locks, lamps - all produced before 
the arrival of the European seabreis; soap too. whose quality 
IS praised by Dapper. 


Trade 

Tlie centunes between Ijoo and 1800, which marked a 
period of political unrest and fragmentaiion. were 
characcenzed by a gradual distortion of trade activities within 
the conn rent and die emergence of the Atlantic coastal trade 
based iiuinly on the exchange of slaves, gold and ivory for 
fire.iniis. cloth, iron, alcohol, trinkets, and so on. 

On the continent the markets were the m.un centres for 
the exch.inge of various produce and were to be found in 
almost all regions, althsiiigh very unevenly distributed The 
sc.irciiy of markets in the Tchanga country in the Niger 
Valley comr.isied with the flourishing markets ofjega in 
Nigena. But the quasi non-existence of markets in certain 
regions in no way signified a lack of trade exchanges or an 
aiiurkic way oflifc Trade was c.imed on within residential 
mills, from house to house. 

These markets were held every three, four, five days or 
mure, svhich meaiii that within a region they were not all 
held at the same time and there could therefore be a kind 
of rotation that promoted the circulation of merchandise, 
Its purchase in one m.irkcl and its s.ile in another a few 
days later. In several cultural areas of sub-Saharan Africa 
the calcnslar was based on the holding of the different 
inaikcis. which determined the weeks and the names of 
the days, 

Some markets, such as Kano and Katsina in Nigena. were 
international or even intercontinental in character. They 
were held every day. and merchants came from different 
regions of Africa, Europe, Arabia and Asia. 

The markets also had an undeniable social function, 
whether in siih-Saharan or in northern Africa: referring to 
the social role of the market among the Berbers of Algena, 
Jean Serrier wirote: 

In Kahylia the market is not only a place for commerce, it is also 
a centre for peaceful contact benveen different groups, where 
peopis* come not only to sell and buy but also to meet and 
exchange news, in other words, to throw open to the outside 
world (he confines of the village and the tnbe. 

(sec .Moreau etal., I'pAa) 

These observanons, which may be applied to the w-hole of 
Africa north of the Sahara, are also valid for the rest of the 
continent, in which markets proliferated. Often, m theconier 
of a market, people would gather around a stand selling 
locally made drinks, which in western Africa were mostly 
nude from luillei. 

Tlie market and other trade centres depended entirely on 
tile ro.ids: Africa in that period had many trade routes of 
generally mediocre condition, but they varied considerably 
from one region to another. Leo the African reports at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century (eighty years before the 
Moroccan invasion) that quantities ofsandals were transported 
from Gobir. where they were manufactured, to Gao and 
Timbuktu sonic i ,000 km away. Growing insecurity wiped 
out this important trade, which was replaced by sinister 
columns of slaves chained by the neck. Security on these 
trade routes, which was essential, was provided mostly by 
ihepoliiicalauthoritiesorequivaleniinsficutiom. But security 
W.1S very unequal, for there were many dangerous areas the 
merchants would enter only if they were travelling in groups 
and anned. or would cross only at the least dangerous times 
of the year. Some of the most famous of the trade arteries 
were ihe trans-Saharan routes Their origins go back at least 
as far as the eleventh century, and theit history varied greatly 
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in iccordancc wich the changes in tlie political landscape 
between the eleventh am! the nineteenth centuries. 

Running iVoin lumh to south, tliey hnkeii western Africa 
to the Mediterranean through the Sahara, providiiiga regubr 
trade route between the towns of northern Africa and those 
of the Sahel, particularly Nigeria and Sudan. 

These lorig-esublishcd trade links, covering stich a svide 
and ditriculi area for the circulation of people and goods, 
were facilitated by the dromedary, th.it providential aniiual 
of desert lands. The dromedary was both a vehis le and an 
Item of merchandise: to reduce the risks due to lutural hazards 
and human intervention, the iioni.idic tribes (Sanh.aja. 
Zaghaotia. Tubti jndTu.ireg) who plied the traiis-Sahar-iii 
trade routes always travelled in caravans for the difiicult and 
soniecinies penlous crossing of the deserts. Although some 
caravans had only .toodroinedanes, others might have tip to 
6.000 (Deviise, 1972. p. 47). 

The main trade products were desert salt and gold from 
the southern forest regions of western Afnca (see I’late 156}. 
To a lesser ilegrcc, metals such as tin. iron, copper, bronze 
and brass, grain. Venetian glassware, cotton fabrics, fezzes, 
writing paper, books, resin, ivors' and caniaiuonis were all 
usetl as articles of traiie. 1 o these was added the slave-trade. 

Eastern Africa exported ivory to India and sbves and 
timber to Ar.ibia. from which it received dates and incense; 
porcelain was unporicd from China before 1500. and cloth 
from India. 

In the seventeenth century, the island of Zanzibar became 
an iinportam transit centre for east African maritime trade, 
the prosperity of which gave binh to or helped develop 
coastal towns such asTanga. Pangini.SadaniandDagamoyo. 

Sudan had thriving trade relations with Egypt, particularly 
by the ‘forty days route', svhich ran from Kobbai to Darfrir 
and crossed the desert as far as Assiut. The ver>' ancient route 
from Chad to Fezzan continued to be used by merchants, 
despite its penodic insecurity 

The Nile route ran from Sennar to Querri before entenng 
the desert. Pilgrinis and traders from Darfur followed the 
route from Al Obcid to Kordofaii and Shendi 00 the Nile, 
crossing the Funji territory. 

Between 1500 and 1800 there w as .ui important flow of 
trade in Ethiopia and the Horn of Africa, between Gondat 
and the Sennar on the Blue Nile, and with Massawa. The 
strategic position ofTigre on the trade route to Mass.iwa 
should be noted. 

Through the Ponugucsc. a trade route was set up between 
eastern Africa and Europe and the Americas, via the Cape 
of Good Hope. In the sixteenth century the Portuguese 
traders had built the forts of Sena and Tetc in the lower 
reaches of the Zambezi, which they used os bases from which 
to establish contact with the Mononiotapa. 

Gold was the main item sought to which this important 
flow of trade, in the sixteenth century especially and to a lesser 
c.xtcnt in the seventeenth century, owed its existence and 
dynanusm It should be noted, however, that the trade arteries 
of southern Africa were disrupted considerably dunng this 
period by political and miliury unrest, which sparked off 
large-scale population movements. 

Trading practices in Africa were never so varied as during 
the period from 1 50010 1800. Direct exchanges ofone object 
for another, commonly known as barter, continued to be 

the usual practice throughout the continent-Tliis very ansrient 

system was in no way original. What should be stressed is 
the wide variety of trading instruments, that is. the eurrcncy 
practices. 


The uimicdiately sinking feature, on the whole, is the 
rudimcnury nature of these methods ofpayment Apart from 
the peripheral areas of the continent, such as the cast coasts 
,iiul the northern fringe, where circular coins - Arab dinars 
aiKi some Marie-ThCTese thalers - were in use, little of the 
African contmem had circubr coins. Hence the use in the 
various regions of a genera! equivalent that, although in its 
osvn way meeting the criteria deftning currency, never failed 
to siirpiise tlic frireigncrs who came upon Africa s diverse 
monetary’ practices, p.trticularly in the siib-Sabaran regions, 
which had .1 wide range of instruments of exchange of 
all kinds. 

The most widespread currency area in this period was 
uiKloubtedly what might be called the ‘cowrie area’. This 
shell-money tame from the warm liido-Pacific seas. The 
cowrie is a gastropotl to be found mainly in the Maldives 
and Laccadive Islands near India aikl off the cast coast of 
Africa. paiLciil.irly the island of Zanzibar. 

The cowrie had an unusual if very uneven history, 
especially in western Alrica. where it appeared between 1500 
.ukI 1800 through craiis-Saliaran trade and by sea via the 
European s!ii|>s, which brought whole canoes of cowries to 
the west African coasts 

Although not in frequent orculation in central aiideastem 
Afnca, cowries were used as currency in Cameroon. Congo, 
Uganda and elsewhere. Northern Africa, southern Africa. 
Burundi. Rwanda, Ethiopia, Somalia, Tanganyika and other 
regions were outside the cowrie currency between 1500 
and 1800. 

On the Slave Coast (Togo. Benin and Nigeria), cowncs 
were in such extensive use that in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries they served as a basis for a veritable 
banking system, which, although rudimentary, was perfeedy 
tlinciional. This was the only rc^on in the world in svliich 
a shell currency was used to set up a banking system 
(Iroko, 1987). 

Apart from cowries, other sea-shells were used as currency 
on the continent, still in different areas ofsub-Saharan Africa. 
These included the uurginella or Iroriiiii in the Niger Bend, 
the Nzimbii or olivancillaria Naina of die Kingdom of the 
Congo and sntall discs ofachatiiu or sn.iil-sliell. and so on, 
in central Africa. 

Although sub-Saharaii Africa had no circular coinage 
during this peristd. metals were used to make coins either 
in the fonii of rods or bats of all sizes or in the shape of 
rings. The Sompc in Guinea and the Ivory Coast, which 
were long metal rods, were commonly used along with 
barter, in these regions alone, their circulation area being 
verj- limited. 

Smaller-sized iron rods were used at this time in a number 
of regions in central Africa; those ofsoutitern Africa, known 
as lihtles. do not seem to have been in use before 1500; they 
appeared later and were in use right up to the beginning of 
the cweniicfh century, 

III sub-Saharan Africa, various small crosses, metal rings 
such as the copper bracelets used in the Gulf of Guinea, the 
small gold ringsin Ethiopia, ami so on. were also iiunufactiired 
and used as monetary tokens 

Other objects - pearls, shirt buttons, blocks of salt, and 
$0 on - were sometimes used as currency. The African 
continent had never known so many varied and unusual 
monetary units as between 1500 ansi 1800. This undoubtedly 
reflects the intensity of trading and the desire to freilitate it 
and solve some of the problems of this type of human 
relations. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF 
LIFE 

From the socul Jiid economic poinc of view, African 
[>opu]annn<in cheprhod from 1500(0 1800 were conlroniecl 
to varying degrees with three types of disaster, namely, wars, 
(he slave-trade, famine and disease. 


Wars 

Although wars were not a novelty lor the period - they liad 
existed in much earlier times - there appears to have been 
renewed warfare between 1500 aixi I Soo on a general scale 
hitherto unknown that nude these too yean a periotl of 
tonnent. Wars .dso ramed less carnage before the use of 
hreanns. In the Great Lakes region during the scvcntecntli 
centurs’. Buganda cnished Bunyoro. 7 ^e Fulaiii repeatedly 
raided the Uamuin kingdom in C.imeroon. A wave ofNguni 
invasions froiii southern Africa disnipted the geopolitical 
balance in the Zimbabwe region. From the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century, Etliiopia strugj^ed against Arabs. Turks 
and Galia. The kings of Dan-Home in the Slave Coast 
hinterland in western Africa ravaged neighbouring areas in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In 1591 Moroccan 
troops put an end to the sequence of large empires that had 
dotninaicd the Nigerian Sudan for centuries. In northern 
Africa a major movement of this period was Turkish 
expansion, during which £g>'pt, Libya, Tunisia and Algeria 
were subjugated. Some of these wars were inconcrovertibly 
bound up with the expansion of Islam. The Portuguese 
ruined Congo and Angola. Tlie Dutch, backed by French 
Protestants, settled in South Africa at the expense of the 
indigenous population The wealthy ports of the east coast 
were destroyed and looted. 

Although ofmajorimportancc. the political repercussions 
of these military campaigns arc less relevant to our present 
concern than the social and economic disruption they caused. 
We have no statistics relating to the demographic 
consequences of this empire-building, but we can fonii a 
rough idea of how much economic production was lust as 
a result of these military campaigns, which mobilized workers 
for the purpose of killing other workers or preventing them 
from doing productive work. Many villages disappeared, 
abandoned by their inhabiums. who were massacred orpin 
to dighi by enemy attacks or captured to be sold to Arabs 
or Europeans. 

The slave-trade 

The slave-trade was above all a factor of destruction through 
Its direct and indirect effects on society and (he economy. 

Slavery was practised in Africa long before 1500. It took 
the fonn of slavery between Africans, and the slaves were 
either‘household’ or‘war' slaves. How ihe>'were exploited 
varied from region to region, hut many of them finished up 
being integrated into the families of their ni.istcts; generally 
speaking, their Lving conditions, even though were not to 
be envied, vs'crc (it from being very harsh. 

The Arab sbve-tradc also dates from before 1500, though 
It affected eastern and central Africa much more than the 
ss'cstcrn part. After 1500 wefind it in parallel with continuing 
domestic slavery but aggravated by a new intercontinental 
dimension. This was the Atlantic slave-trade, with its 


s{>ectacular history and consequences that have still not been 
thurouglily assessed. 

The Atlantic slave-trade, started by Europeans at the 
beginnir^; of the sixteenth century, was prompted by the 
need for labour to work plantations in the Americas. It was 
one side of the triangle of trade between Europe, Africa and 
the American continent. On a greater scale and with more 
important consequences than the Arab slave-trade, it 
continued throughout the entire period from the sixteenth 
to tlie nineteenth centuries. 

It was always organized through 'contracts’ between 
European and African trading partners (see Plate 157). The 
Europeans took care not to become directly involved 
themselves in hunting for slaves. They found it more 
advantageous and less dangerous to buy them from Africans, 
who c.iptured other Africans to supply them. The European 
merchants, org.inized for convenience into companies, were 
content to retiuin in the coastal strip, to which their trading 
partners came to deliver thousands of slaves captured in wars 
or organized raids. These white slave-traders were often very 
demanding and would carefully son the penons brought to 
them to avoid being left with inferior merchandise. In 
exchange (hey gave objects oflittle value such as glass trinkets, 
adulterated spints and cowrie shells, a number of which were 
essential in this type of tr.iding, and many firearms, often 
obsolete, cloth, gunpowder and iron bars. 

Although the Atlantic slave-trade wascarried out in various 
parts of the Gulf of Guinea down to the coast of Angola, 
one panicular pan of the Bight of Benin became infamous 
in this context: the so-callcd Slave Coast reachedits maximum 
area in the cighteenth.century, when it extended from Porto 
Seguro (Togo) as far as Batiagry and even Lagos (Nigeria). 

There has been much passionate argument and splitting 
of hairs on the demographic, social and economic 
consequences ofthe slase-tradeinits various fomis-especially 
the Atlantic slave-trade — which had a profound impact on 
the period. In 197S UNESCO held in Haiti a meeting of 
expetts on the slave-trade at which the following figures 
were .idvanccd: 

• 15 million persons for the Atlantic slave-trade 

« 4 million persons for the slave-trade in the Indian Ocean 

• 10 million penons for the trans-S.iharan slave-trade and 

the slave-tr.uie via the ILcd Sea. 

The tot.il number of black Africans exported from Africa 
(liichidiiig the period before 1500) in connection with the 
various fomis of the slave-trade is said to be approximately 
29 iniLion. Although these figures need to be checked after 
identifr iiig tlieir sources, it should he remembered that they 
probably rover only a part of clandestine slavery. But total 
losses were much greater, including sbves dying en route in 
Africa itself, those killed during the raids, those who died 
without trace fleeing from the .slave-hunters and those who 
died of faiiiine and disease as a consequence of the raids. 
Although the number of slaves actually exported from Africa 
was smaller, according to various researchers, we shall never 
know the total number of those lost by the continent as a 
result of Arab and European activities in the slave-trade. 

Although the sheer figures should never be disregarded, 
stress sliould be laid on the deleterious social and economic 
consequences of the slave-trade, which seriously depleted 
the population of its most dynamic and most vigorous 
members, paralysed the development of productive activity 
and caused senousdisruption within the societies concerned. 
The social and economic fabric was threatened with collapse 
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as a result of comiiiuiJ wars and raids lor the purpose of 
capturing slaves. Much of this unrest among the populations 
concerned led to migratory movements on a Kale that varied 
according to the time and place. We find what ainoiuiccd 
to fotced relocations of various poptilations seeking safe 
refuge. 

With its wide range of essentially uiKlesirablc consequences 
and the terrible sulfeniig it caused at the time, the Aibntic 
slave-trade lay behind the founding of iiiuncrous black 
eonmiuniiies in the Americas. It was the biggest 
mtercontmcntal forced nugraiion ever known. 

Famines 

Although some anaent writings liave handed down the 
memory of certain famines that ravaged Egypt, Ethiopia, the 
Dcnd of the Niger, and so on, before 1500. this type of 
calamity was much mote evident between then and the 
nineteenth centuiy. Some would argue that this is due much 
more to the rebtive abundance of documentation concenung 
this period than to any increase in the miinbcr or severity 
of famines. But the cause was the increase in number and 
severity of wars, raids, migrations and clashes of all 
descriptions. 

Between 1500 and iSoo. African societies livedincreasingly 
in a precanous subsistence economy (insecurity leading to 
auiaHcy). within which the food supply equilibnum was 
exttemely vulnerable Whenthes>'$tembrokedown,6mines 
occurred. As the economy was everywhere dominated 
essentially by agriculture, it was difficulties affecting this vita! 
sector of prc^uction that caused the great majority of African 
famines. 

The famines in Africa from 1500 to 1800 had nvmy causes. 
Wars compounded the effects of advene climatic conditions 
These conihtions, which did not follow a regular pattern, 
took two forms, both of which were coimcaed with tain; 
an excess of ram is as hatmful for crop-raising as its failure 
to nuteriahae on time. The latter is more common than the 
fomiet, but both extremes cause worry and desobtion. The 
pbee of bad cliiiuiit conditions among the concerns of both 
black and white African traditional society is of capital 

imporunce: It can be easily gaugedby the numberofdivinities 

and cults connected with the regulation of rainfall and the 
fervour of worship. It can also be gauged by the respected 
role occupied in these societies by those who are sometimes 
improperly called ‘rainmakers' and whom it would be more 
accurate to call rain specialists or rainfall regulators because 
they almost always have a dual fiinccioii: they ate said to 
know the secret of halting an abnoniully abundant rainfall, 
and also of causing rain to fall in the event of prolonged 
drought (Iroko, 199 })- 

Migratory locusts, which arc distina from grasshoppers, 
were also the cause offamines These insects are Orthoptcra 
of the Acrididae faiiuly. They are extremely destructive 
migratory and gregarious species; when they descend on a 
region they destroy the vegetation and devastate the crops 
in no time at all. Thcit arrival in swanns is always dreaded 
by the local popubtion. since it means fanune The people 
arc powerless to combat them, having no effective means of 
action, of preventing their arrival or ofdestroyingthcm when 
they invade a region (Saunion, 1924)- Manual techniques of 
crushing them ot burying them in hastily dug pits have never 
arrested the scourge, which b so terrifying that m the Bight 
of Benin area the people implore their gods to drive these 


pests away In tlie collective memory the passage of these 
predatoryinsectsis regarded as asevere trialfot the populations 
affected. 

During this period we also find a clear correlation between 

famineaiidepidemics.onecausingthcothcr. Manyepidetnics 

are triggered during certain periods of famine owing to the 
weakened resistance of the human organbni. and certain 
epidcTuics provoke bminc by reducing the bbour force or 
putting it out of action. The few survivors of certain 
pandemics arc often faced with famine (Cissoko, 1965). 

The diseases with significant social and economic 
repercussions between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries 
were primarily tuberculosis, malaria, meningitis, Guinea 
womi .ukI smallpox. The last was the most deadly and killed 
people in large numbers. It was so dread that the popubiions 
in the Yoruba and Ajaudo cultural regions in the Bight of 
Benin nude it into a divinity known as Shonkponnon or 
Sakpata. The Gunna of Burkina Faso and Benin call it 
(>jv»il>arc>, the kingofdiseases, Trcatnientvaricd, rangingfrom 
infusions to decoctions and including variolization and even 
vaccination ofa rudimentary type that nevertheless possessed 
some efficacy. Although far from being a widespread 
therapeutic technique in Africa between 1500 and 1800, the 
principles and use of vaccination were known to black 

Africa ns long before its discovery by Europe inthceighteenth 

and nineteenth centuries. 

Allhough there are no figures for the period, it was at this 
time that the links between epidemics and historical 
demographics and their numerous effects on everyday life 
became relatively clear The ease with which famines took 
hold, their frequency and their gravity are pointers to the 
ptccariousness ofthe social and economic conditions in which 
Africans hved throughout these centuries. 

Oral traditions record numerous cases of famines that 
claimed many victims or triggered large population 
movements. 

Whatever the causes of a fanune, people always tried to 
find solutions while at the same time taking precautions 
against its horrors. Children were pledged as security, sold 
for cowrie shells - one of the currencies used at that time - 
or. as often happened in the Aurora in western Africa and 
in the Sudan in central Afnca. exchanged for cereals. Those 
who still managed to find someihing to eat had to ration it 
out. The iiotmaJ daily rhythm of meals was interrupted. 
Generally speaking, however, Africans display funds of 
ingenuity and imagination during the hanh periods offamine. 
They feed themselves - or dull their hunger - by means of 
plants used in times ofdeatth. These substitute foods, never 
eaten in ordinary times, are merely palliatives or expedients. 
In most of Africa, people are much mote likely to cum to 
tubeis. kernels and leaves than to wild cereals or grasses. Thb 
food for desperate times is not always without danger: it is 
quite common to cat tubers or pans of trees tliat arc unfit 

for human consumptionowing to theirtoxieity, The Africans 

thciiiselves arc perfectly aware of thb and take precautions 
to extract from these substitute food plants the hannful 
substances. In times ofdearth the Susu of Guinea (Coiukry). 
for example, never eat the tubcR of tube or biidlti, which are 
poisonous and bitter, after only one cooking as they would 
do yams or cassava. They get nd of the toxins by cooking 
the plants two or three times and soaking them in water for 
several days. 

Another makesliift technique resorted to during food crises 
in the Sahel b the opening of lennite mounds to collect 
grasses and siiuU fruits stored by foraging temiiics, 
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All these efforts to ensure survival in times of dearth are 
nude at the level of the individual. In organized societies, 
the central authorities were not always indifferent to the 
suffering caused by famine. In normal times they would take 
the precaution of stocking foodstufis. In the Niger valley, 
the Emir of Kariinatna had reserve granaries for millet from 
vilbge harvests under lus authority. In the event of famine, 
the stored cereals were disirihuied in accordance with rules 
and criteria clearly laid down in advance. This kind of 
coniniunity measure was neither exceptional nor a novelty 
in sixteenth to nineteenth century Africa. Indeed, it w.as 
already practised in pharaonic Egypt. 

Though the socialaiidecanonuc impact ofiinported plants 
should not be overlooked, it was relatively small aixl never 
succeeded in preventing the occurrence of famines. C.tssava, 
less nutritious ihan yams, only look a place previously 
occupied by indigenuus plants. Maize is aho less nutritious 
than nuUec. 

Conclusion 

The period from 1500 to iSoo. chiefly one of .ill kinds of 
disnipiion. especially migratory movements, fighting and 
numerous other coiifliclual situations such as sbveiy and 
slave-trading, could hardly be described as floiinshing in all 
regions. The opening towards the outside world h.id negative 
consequences in sub-Saharan Africa which far outweighed 
the advantages. 

In spite of cenain renurkable achievements, in the arts 
tor example, this period of Aineaii liistoiy was a difficult 
dme, with painflil experiences of every kind, centuriesduriiig 
which sub-Saluiaii Africa became gradually fragmented and 
depopulated, except in ceriaiii regions (Kanem-Boinou and 
various high plateaus) which were affected later. During this 
dme, Africa became better known by ihe outside world. But 
the contacts established resulted in a severe regression for 
Black Africa, owing to the destructive effects of a vicious 
circle of trade, fircaims for slaves, and slaves for fircamis 


which would be used to capture more sbves, and so on 
indefinitely. 
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The qucsno!) of the eniei^ence an <1 development of political 
ortt^nizatiom in Africa south of the Salura remains an 
interesting one. Despite the existence of early kingdoms 
and empires, the framework for the study ofBbck African 
peoples was, for decades, that of cultural groups' whose 
relatiom with each other were characterized by a baffling 
confusion. It was to be an uphill struggle, particularly in 
the case of Equatorial Africa, a region reputed to be ‘the 
most thankless for the historian' (Alexandre, 1970 - P- JSJ)- 
to overcome these prejudices and pave the way for an 
objective approach to the study of political structures in 
precolonial Black Africa (Curtin, 1950, pp- 77 - 96 : 
Vaiuiiu, 1994). 

The need to grasp and compare the variety of fomis in 
the political organization led to attempts to produce 
•models'- But it was not at all certain that the dynamics 
of African societies could be fully covered by rigid 
categorizations or even that the identified categories 
were incompatible In fact, many situations that on the 
surface appeared to have nothing in common were in 
fact related. 

Despite the differences in ecological environments, there 
arc ntany and obvious similarities in political structures and 
trends in Africa south of the Sahara during the period AO 
1500-1800. All the areas covered in this chapter experienced 
both centralized and non-centralized systems of 
government- However, there are also many and obvious 
differences from one area to another and within the same 
area. In the case of Western Africa, for instance, the 
centralized states differed from the Islamic thcocraaes of 
the savannah, the divine kingships of the middle belt from 
the strong monarchies of the Guinea zone; just as the non- 
centralized societies varied from the segmentary lineage 
communities oftheTiv and Igbo (Ntgeria), orthe dispersed 
terntorially defined groups in the headwater of the Volta 
(Ghana) to the village communities of the Niger delta and 
Cross river basin (Honon, 1985- PP’ 87-1^8). Similarly the 
basis or symbols of authority varied from one state or 
community to another. 

These differences were largely the reflection of historical 
experiences, of shifting regional and local realities. African 
political situations were indeed complex, and this 
complexity cannot be accounted for by any theoretical 
typology. 


WESTERN AFRICA 
Abioduii Aikbayo Adfdiraii 

For the purpose of tliis discussion. Western Africa can be 
subdivided into three. Pint is the savannah zone bordering 
on the Sahara desert to the north. Known as the Western 
and Central Sudan, the terrain is open and. in pre-colonial 
times, there were continuous migrations of peoples. Next is 
a zone of mixed savannah and forest vegetation known as the 
‘midiilc belt'. It is generally high with rocky outcrops but 
sparse population clusteted mainly in the basin of the many 
riven (particularly the Niger and Benue) which drain the 
region- Lastly, there is the Guinea zone which borders on 
the Adantic to the south The vegeution here is thick forest 
which made human movement less easy than in the north. 
This geographical variation is partly responsible for the 
variation and differences in political structures (see Map J j). 

In the savannah zone, large cities had cineiged by the 
sixteenth century; Kumbi Saleh, Awdaghost, Walata, 
Timbuktu, Jenne, Gao, Katsina. Zaiizau (Zatia), Kano and 
Njilmi. These were mainly trading centres, cosmopoLtan in 
nature and nuclei of centralized sutes. Because of Islamic 
influences dating to about the tenth century AD, the political 
smicture of states in the area was based largely on Islamic 
ideology. Even though many of them practised the syncretic 
fomi of Islam, they made use of Muslim officials and adopted 
the Shati'a. This was so because the ruling groups, mainly 
powerful trading nugnates, were Muslims and the states 
required their benevolence in their imperial exploits. The 
Islamic factor was. however, not the only bans of power 
organization in the Sudan; the establishment ofstrongamiics 
and control of trade were of equal importance. There were 
also attempts to achieve a meaningful level ofsocio-polirical 
integration and ensure the loyalty ofcthnicallydiverse peoples 
in each sute. This was done through the codification oflocal 
customs to fashion a workable constitution; the division of 
the population into social classes to minimize conflicts m the 
society; the regubtion of succession processes to prevent 
dynastic disputes, and the establishment of open and flexible 
administrative systems that would accommodate varying 
opinions Nevertheless, as Muslim clerics were predominantly 
influential in the Sudan from 1500, Isbm became the most 
crucial factor in its political development. 
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The Lower Cuincin cojh in ihc e^tcenth century {^icr Vie Cirml'ni^ff History of Africa, vol. IV. CimbriJge, 1973). 


For iiisunce, in the Songhay Empire, the overthrow of 
the indigenous Shi dynasty by Muhanuiud ibn Abu Bakr, 
who took the tide Askia. saw attempts to establish an Islamic 
theocracy over the Central Sudan. Muhaiiuiudlud capitalized 
on the displeasure of Muslim clerics. h«ice it was to Islam 
that he turned in order to entrench his authority and e.'ctend 
the frontiers of Songhay to incorporate Masina, Taghaza. 
Agades, Kalsiiu and Kano. There was peace and stability as 
reflected in intensive agriculture, increase in commerce and 
unprecedented punuitofintcUectual activities. On these solid 
foundations, successive Askia were able to build (sec Plate 
158). However, from 1586. a scries of succession disputes 
sparked olT a cisril war which weakened the cohesive nature 
of the state. Under these circumstances a Moroccan force 
invaded the western Sudan in 1591. The final outcome was 
the collapse of Songhay which led to a chain of events; the 
btrakdown oflaw and order, the decUneofpeaceful economic 
ventures such as trade, agriculture and mining, the influx of 
unruly foreigners who embarked on mercenary activities and 
an unprecedented upheaval which threw scholan and 
merchants into disarray. The general atmosphere was that of 
chaos and insecuncy. The descendants of the Moroccans, the 
Artna. succeeded in arresting the chaos from 163 5. They were 
able to establish a relationship of mutual confidence with the 
merchants and Muslim clencs. But this was short-lived. As 
individual Anna acquired private annies, there was a return 
to the lawicssnevs of the preceding era. 

Ill the circumsuners. the Bambara created a number of 
states of which Segu and Kaana became very prominent. 
Althou^ Segu did not become an imperial power, there 
emerged a royal dynasty, the Massassi. and a unique social 
system. At the base was the clan (ton), a collection of wliich 
fonned the village (dugu), many of which comprised a 
province (Kafu). Each unit wasdivided into four social groups: 
freemen, skilled workers, sbves and bbourers. In 1740 
Maman Koubbouli esublishedSegu as the dominant political 
force in the region until the emergence of Kaana in 1754. 


In the rebgious sphere, there emerged missionary groups, 
such as the Zawaya and Torodbe, committed to the idea of 
Isbmization. The culmination of their activities was the 
outbreak of refonn movements which sought to create 
theocratic states entirely based on tsbmic doctrine. Many of 
these lefonn movements took pbee in the Senegambia region: 
Bundu (1699), Fuu Jalon (1727) and Fuu Toro (1760). 

In the Central Sudan, the collapse ofSonghay saw the rise 
to prominence of some Hausa city*statcs (Usman. 1981; 
Bauiido. 1983). The relative peace in the Nigerian savannah 
made theregionthe centreoflsbmicandcommercialactivities 
from the middle of the sixteenth century. For instance, with 
^ricultural prosperity backing up its commerce. Kano was 
a nodal town on the cranS'Saharan network and a haven for 
Muslim schobrs. In the seventeenth century, both Katsina 
and Kano appeared, at different times, to have attained 
prominence and were regarded as Isbnuc states. 

The Hausa states had to contend \^^^h the expandingpower 
of Botno following the transfer of its capital to Birni 
Ngaraigainu adjacent to Hausaland. In the Um quancr of 
the sixteenth ceimiry, under Mai Idris Aloma, Borno secured 
control of the major trade routes and asserted her hegemony 
over neiglibouring Hausa states Till the last quarter of the 
ceimiry, aserene atmosphere prevailed in the Nigerian Sudan, 
giving room for major developments in the religious and 
intellectual spheres. 

Ill pbcc of the large cities of the Sudan, the tniddic belt 
was dotted with small-scale communities. The period from 
1500 was one of great social and political experimentation, 
with peoples maiking attempts to tame the environment and, 
in the process, evolving particular cultural characteristics. 
However, in spite oflocal peculiarities, cultural features and 
political systenLsshnwa b^e measure of similarity. The same 
fundamental issue of evolving a workable socio-political 
framesvork preoccupied the people. 

For instance, thejukun or Korocofa Kingdom centred in 
the Benue valley had. by the sixteenth century, been 
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traiisfoniicrdfroni i loos^ confederacy to a h^hly centralized 
state with a divine ruler. Aku Uka, and a strong anny which 
overran Hausaland and parts ofBomo. Colonies ofjukun 
traders and adventurcTS were csublisired in various places in 
the Congola valley and Bauchi pbteau. This continued till 
the eighteenth century when internal crises weakened the 
unperial inacliinery. In contrast to chejukun. the Igala state 
was a sizeable one whose history reflects the dynamics of 
inierecluiic relations in the Niget-Uenue area (lk)Ston, 1969, 
pp. 29-43; Okwoli, 1973). By the sixteenth century a number 
of chiefly lineages had enicrgcd on the lower trunk of the 
Niger (just below itt confluence with Benue), and Idah 
developed into the capital ofafledjding state. An advantageous 
location which gave the Igala control of the Niger-Bemie 
trade and aconsoUdation ofpovver through the strengthening 
of monarchial authority by religious sancrions and royal 
monopoly made the state powerful rill the nineteenth century. 

Like the Igala state, the Nupc Kingdom can be associated 
with a number of developments on the Niger. From the 
establishment of ritual centres along the Niger by Tsoede, 
the eponymous founder, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
centur)-. the Nupc Kingdom was transformed to a theocratic 
sure with a fonnidabic anny based on the cavalry. The state 
was made economical)^’ buoyant through the introduction 
of vanous crafts such as canoe-building, bronze-casting, iron 
and brass-workiiy; as well as glass-making. These ntade the 
influence of the Nupe up till the eighteenth century very 
widespread. 

At the same time, the Boigu had constituted themselves 
into a powerful group in an attempt to control the trans- 
Niger trade to Hausaland in the north and to Gonja in the 
west (Crowder, 197}; Adekunk. 1973). They transfonned 
tlie many city-states they had established on the Niger into 
four states: Busa, Nikki. Wawa and lllo, organized into a 
loose confederacy. In spite of this, the Borgu never achieved 
unification of their sutes even thougli jointly they provided 
a network ofsecuritysystcins for cradenon the middle Niger. 

To the west ofBoigu. the Mossi (Skinner, 1964) also never 
became united into a single kingdom even though two or 
more states often co-operated to fight external enemies. By 
the sixtceiitli century, some Mossi states had become 
prominent. These were Mamprusi, Dagomba, Nanumba. 
Tenkodogo, Wagadugu. Fada N’Gunna and Yatenga. Mossi 
towns developed into large industrial centres specializing in 
cotton-weaving, leather-working and metalwork- Many of 
these towns had elaborate defence systems of massive walls. 
The anny became famed for the use of horses, for in essence 
the Mossi states were wamor states. 

In the Guinea zone, there were also developmenis in the 

consolidation ofsociedcs. There emerged large and powerful 

state structures, just as there were small-scale communities. 

The Akaii of modern Ghana had by 1500 exploited their 
environment to create complex political andsocial institutions 
which resulted in a number of viable cliiefdoms actively 
engaged in tradingactivities(Anquandah. i 97 j:Daaku, 197®; 
Fynn. 1971; Kwamena-Poh, 1973 )- Until the sixteenth 

century, the most powerfulandinfluentiilofthescwasBono 

In the seventeenth century, a loose confederation of states 
south of Bono eme^ed. Dcnkyira became the most 
important of these. Founded in the sixteenth century, 
Dcnkyira was symbolized by a beaded stool (Abankwadwa) 
believed to represent the spirit of the ancestors. This, with 
the exccurioiicr’s sw ord (Sasatia), were the symbok ofauthority 
of the state. The political structure featured the king at the 
head, assisted by a council of suie and district governors; 


while vassal states were seim-indcpcndem. By the end of the 
seventeenth century. Dciikyria became the most powerful 
state and remained so unrilit was eclipsed by Ashanti in I 70 t. 

Even dunng the period of its pre-eminence. Dcnkyira 
was rivalled by Akwapim and Akim to its cast. Akwapini 
h.ad been established in about 1600- It quickly became 
comolidated so that by the middle ofthc sevcntfciithcentuiy. 
it had gained control of the eastern coast of modem Ghana 
and turned its attention northwards. By 1770, it had become 
a large and powerful empire controlling trade between the 
coast and the luncerl.ind. On the other hand, the power of 
Akuti was concentrated on the south especially between the 
I’la and Volta rivers. Also to the south, Fanti. oriynally 
composed ofloosely united semi-autonomous chieftaincies, 
consolidated its hold on the coast. By 1730, Fame had gained 
cuiitiol of most of die trading ports and held on to them dll 
1807 when the country was overrun by Aslumi which had 
eclipsed ihe earlier three states. 

From 1698 when Osei Tutu created the Ashanti nation 
with the capital at Kumasi. and the 'Golden stool' (Sikadwa) 
as the symbol of unity, the Asantehene systematically became 
the most influential of the Akan rulers. In 1699, Ashanti 
defeated Dcnkyira and began toexpand nonhwards, crossing 
the Volta in 1734. Thenceforth, Ashanti became a major 
participant in the trans-Saharan trade in gold and kolanut. 
Tbeexpanaonto the coast alsoled to continuous participation 
in the trans-Atlantic trade with Europeans. 

Inthe eighteenth century, Dan-Home, established in about 
1625, became the imjor European trading partner on the 
West African coast. Its history - and historiography - is 
closely associated svith the trans-Adantic slave-trade, the 
impact of which was of significant importance in the 
kingdom's political organization (Akinjogbin, 1967; 
Manning, 1982; Law. 1991). Militarism, human sacrifice, 
concentration of power in the king’s hands, and so on. were 
not unconnected with the trade in men. 

Although the Yorubaofthe modern Benin Republic and 
Nigeria had established many states by the sixteenth century, 
Oyo was the most extensive and powerful ([ohnson, 1921; 
Smith, 1969; Law. 1977 ) This was made possible by 
acceptance of the King (Alaafin) ofOyoas a direct descendant 
of Oduduwa (the putative progenitor of the Yoruba) and 
the possessor of a beaded crown (Ade lleke) which was the 
symbol of divine authority in the Y oruba culture area. There 
was also a system of checks and balances in which the Alaafin, 
his elaborate court of priests, the state council of ministerial 
chiefs (Oyo Mesi) and other state functionaries such as 
provincial governors (Ajele) ensured the smooth running of 
state affairs. This elaborate political structure and the anny 
based on a cavalry with a corps of semi-professional war 
veterans (Eso) nude Oyo the greatest state on the West 
African slave-coast by 1750. Nevertheless, conflicts over the 
sharing of power, influence and wealth that accrued to the 
capital led to constitutional troubles in thesecortd half ofthc 
eighteenth century, with vassal slates such as Nupe and Borgu 
renouncing Oyoovcrlordship. Until the nineteenth century, 
Dan-Home and many non-Oyo Yoruba states were still 
within the Oyo imperial framework. 

Comparablc to Oyo in power, fame and influence before 
1800 was the Edo state of Bemn. As in Dan-Home, the 
monarchical institution was very strongin Benin (Eghares ba. 
1968; Ryder, 1969; Bradbury. 1973 )' However, the council 

ofsevcnchie6(Uzama)conrinuedto exercise strong influence 

in state affairs- So did the guilds, priests and palace associations 
who regulated affairs between the monarchy and non-royal 
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inierests in the empire. Nevertheless, the interests and calibre 
of the kings dictated the pace and direction of development 
of Benin. Building on the fifteenth century iiiipcrial exploits 
of Oba Ewuare. Benin was essentially a commercial empire 
tapping tlie resources of the Yoruba, Nupe, Ipib and Igbo 
hinterland to meet European demands. The trade with 
Europeans was a main prop to the political stability and 
territorial e.xpansion which made the sixtecnih century the 
‘golden age' of Benin’s history (see Plate 159). But over- 
dependaiice on external trade liadihsasirous elFecison political 
development and was inadvertently to contribute to its 
disintegration in the niiieieench ccnniry. 

In the region cast ofthe Niger, the most prominent politic.il 
strticturc has been called the ‘village democracy’ because the 
basic unit was the village within which govcmmenial duties 
were based on kinship ties (Green, 1964: Naiiniro. 1972; 
Afigbo, 1973)- Supreme authonty was exercised by a counni 
of elders nude up of heads of the component Lneages with 
the head of the most senior Lneagc being the chaimian of 
the council. Among the Igbo. he bore the title ’Okpara' and 
had a club-like object called Ofo as symbol of authority. 
Neighbounng villages often developed close tics through 
the use of common market places and the wotsliip ofcoiiuiion 
guardian deities. From the mid-seventeenth century, there 
emerged institutions such asoracicsand secret societies which 
bonded together settlements over a wide area. The best 
known oftheseisthelbinukpabi ofthe Aro group ofviUages 
located in a frontier zone between the Igbo, Ibibio and Cross 
rivets peoples (Afigbo, 1971. 1972). Even though the Aro 
exploit was lately eonuiiercial, they succeeded in developing 
a quasi-ccntralizcd political system in the area bounded by 
the Niger, the Benue and the Atlantic. 

From the foregoing, it is dear that between 1500 and 1800 
there emerged and developed all over West Africa a variety 
offonns of political organization, reflecting both similarities 
and difterenccs in ecological environments and historical 
experiences. This situation was not peculiar to the West 
African sub-region alone. 

EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
Isidore \'dayiv(l i Niimi 

This is a vast region extending from the maritime borders 
of Cameroon and Nigeria in the west to the Sonuli and 
Kenyan coasdine in the east, and from there, as Cir as Port 
Elizabeth in southern Africa (Obenga, 1985; Lwanga- 
Lunyiigo and Vansina, 1930). It is inhabited by peoples who 
speak the so-called Bantu languages (sec M.ip 34). 

The emergence and growth of political systems 

While linguistic studies all note the unitary nature of 
these languages and account for it by the expansionism 
ofan original group of speakers who imposed their language 
on this vast region, there is disagreement as to the 
development of their social institutions. The same 
o^anizational techniques apparently produced different 
political cultures, probably as a function of ecological and 
demographic variations. 

Densely populated areas were more likely to sec the 
development ofthe most complex inodes of organization. 
This is true of the region along the axis of the great lakes 
in East Africa and chat of the savannah to the North and 


South ofthe great forest ofthe Congo basin (Vansina, ipdj, 
1966)- 

In contrast, the central area enclosed by these three higlily 
populated axes, the second largest block of tropical forest in 
the world, was sparsely populated. After the desert, it is the 
least densely populated part of the continent, but it is also 
tlie wettest, having the highest rainBII. For this reason, it 
was, doubtless a little hastily, described as ‘insalubrious’, both 
literallyand figuratively as, unlike the iiei^bouring territory, 
it had no large political fonnations (Mumbarua iiiwa Dawcle. 
19K0: Vansiiu, 1990). Here too, descriptions have tended to 
be exaggerated or even distorted, as the forest habitat did 
have some advantages. For example, an abundance of food 
for hunter-gatherers imdc it very attraaive 10 those who 
tuddevelopeda technology capable ofliiniting or controlling 
its negative aspects. Incidentally, in the history of the 
settlement of the continent, the forest was never, as one 
might think, an impenetrable barrier, much less unpopulated. 
Tbe dating provided by archaeological excavations shows 
liiinuii occupation in this region, from southern Cameroon 
to Ma>nmbe. and from the Equ.itor region of Congo to 
Maniema, going hack for as far as on the savannah (Vinrk, 
1983). 

It is precisely beneath the diversity of modes of political 
organizanon adapted to varying environmental conditions 
that perplexing similarities can be detected, probably the 
echoes of a single institutional referent at the point of 
departure. Forex.unplc. ail the peoples produce and operate 
political structures in the same way. Symptomatically, 
Vansina'$ recent work (iS>9o. 1991) on the political history 
of the ‘forest peoples' confirms or expands what was already 
known about the political development of the ‘peoples of 
the uvannah'. DilTerences were on the whole very .slight. 
There is much evidence that the same methods of social 
organization, adapted to a variety of environments, were 
used throu^out sub-Saharan Africa. 

First, the political order appears everyNvheie to be based 
on &imly structures, to such an extent that the terminology 
of kinship has been iiuintained at all levels of the political 
hicnrrhy Within every type of political fonnation. be it a 
kii^dom or a chiefdom. the same types of distinction ate 
very often found between ‘elder' and 'younger' dynasties: 
'parent' aristocracies are distinguished from 'child' 
aristocracies: 'husband'villages arc never confiised with wife' 
still less with ‘sbve' villages. The transition from family to 
political order seems to have been a response to the need to 
find a way of distinguishing between the various ‘elders’. It 
would seem that this was how the principle ofprii*n« inter 
parts came to he established, probably the first extra-parental 
hierarchy to have been developed, before a new hierarchy 
was produced, distinct and independent of fomily structure. 

Another common feature is that all known political forms 
can he reduced to asingle organizational technique consisting 
of a superposition of political systems in which the empire 
and tlie vilbge arc respectively the most complex and the 
simplest expressions. The same netxvorks could operate 
together in one region and autonomously in another. 
Everywhere, both in centralized organizations and other 
political formations, the village is thefoundadonofihepolitical 
edifice. A territorial and residential unit, the village is the first 
extra-parental, and therefore political, structure. It consists 
of houses grouped around a principal house, the real or 
presumed initiator ofthe grouping. TTiis was regarded as the 
eldest house with the privilege of choosing from within it 
the individual who was to exercise effectively political power 
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in its nwue. Even if a young person was chosen, he none the 
less exercised the rights of an elder over the represenauves 
of the other houses, who imght well be older than him 
The existence of. and respect for. this hierarchy were 
symbolized by this house’s tight to tribute from the others. 
In return, it guaranteed their protection through its ability 
when necessary to mobilize all the other houses to defend 
the community's interests. Tribute took the form of the 
products of hunting and gathering and was paid every rime 
the hunt was successfiil. The fadure of one of the village 
fimihes to pay tnbute was an exprcssionof political opposition 


which had to be treated as such and deprived the petson 
concerned of the right to the community's protection. 

The need for protection against external military and 
economic aggression may have led village communities to 
form federations. In this way, chiefdoms or seigniories were 
fonned here and there. The village that initiated or founded 
the federarion had the prerogative of leading it through its 
founding house, now seen as 'the elder of elders' of the 
viUages- To increase its power, political ideology would 
present it as the 'owner' of the territory on which the various 
villages were built. It was regarded as the owner in the same 
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way as the village chiefwas theownerofthe village grasslands 
and forcsu- It also therefore had the right to receive tribute 
distinct from ordinary tribute. ‘Noble’ tribute consisted of 
symbols of power such as python or pangoUn skins, eagle 
feathers, the canines uf big game and, above all, leopard 
skins-. The route follosved by leopard skins was the surest 
indications of the way to the top of the political pyramid; it 
passed from the hunter to the ‘elder’ of his house; from the 
latter to the village elder and so on. until it reached the 
highest point in the hierarchy. 'Membership of tlie highest 
political hierarchy', says Vansina, ‘was always indicated by a 
sort of k'opard gibbet in front of the house, while more 
modest structures indicated the residences of less important 
leaders' (1991. p. 140). 

Federations of villages, the second hicrarctiicat network, 
did not exist everywhere in Bantu Africa. They were in 
particular unknown in the Cuvette, where there was little 
need for polincal organization to extend beyond the village. 
Elsewhere, where this extension was possible, it took many 
ditTercni fonns, ranging from complete autonomy to tlie 
closest dependency on the supersimeture that had managed, 
as described above, to turn these groupings into its 
'provinces', subject to one nilcr and subdivided in their cum 
into 'villages'. 

Sometimes tlie grouping process stopped short of this and 
simply took the fomi of an alliance among chiefdoms. This 
type of confederalism took the form of acknowledgement 
of a real or fictitious fiatemity among mling aristocracies, 
none of which had real supremacy over the otliers, as with 
the authority structures found in the Lower Kasai in Congo, 
particularly those ofth; Sakata, where the various seigniorial 
fmiilies had the same clan referents and claimed to be blood 
relations. The same was true of the centraUzed structures of 
the Kivu region, notably svith the Shi, the Kodjo in Uganda 
and the N'ande in Congo (Mashaury. 19S3). 

From cliif/dom fi> 

The region saw the emergence not only ofkingdoms but of 
empires, in the sense of confcdcratioru of kingdoms, on 
cither side of the great forest. Among those that liave been 
identified, ai various periods, arc. to the north of this forest 
belt, the kingdoms o)' Bandia (de Dampierre, E.), Azandc 
and Mangbetu (Kemi, K.) and the cetitridized Ngbandi and 
Ngbaka systems (Ngbakpwa. L.); to the west, tlie chain of 
coastal kingdoms: Kakongo, N'goyo, Bungu, Kongo and the 
Ndongo kingdom of the celebrated Queen Nzinga. In the 
hinterland were the kingdoms ofTio Boina and, further cast. 
Kuba. To the south, several large political units were fonned, 
such as the Luba and Lunda empires with, to tlie cast, the 
kingdoms of die Great Lakes: Rwanda, Burundi, Biiganda. 
Buha, and so on. 

Usually the creation of these prestigious political systems 
was accompanied by the development of a specific ideology 
which did not apply to the lower, village and provincial, 
tiers in the hierarchy. While the bttcr based their status on 
landowncnhip. royal power was not based on ownership of 
any kind but on the ability to mobilize and manipulate 
supernatural forces. 

The king was, by definition, a 'superman', with 
extraordinary, supernatural powers. He could therefore only 
be superior to everyone else, as his power was essentially 
religious and could not be contested or questioned by a mere 
mortal. Only those with similar powers could aspire to 
overthrow the king. $0 poUtical disputes at this level could 


only take place within the royal clan. This gave royal power 
some stability, as dyiuscic changes were possible only among 
lineages of the royal clan. A usurper who succeeded in 
supplanting the monarch thus brought about a dynastic 
change which, if confiniicd, led to the ennoblement of the 
new ruling clan. 

Havingacccss to the invisible world, the king was believed 
to have supernatural powen. He was the protector of his 
people, a raiiunakct and guarantor of fertility. Any disaster 
was seen as an expression of his anger or negligence. 

The sacredness of royalty was associated with 
technokigical mastery: the king was believed to be source 
of all new inventions. In the west coast kingdoms in Congo 
and Angola, for example, he was regarded as the master 
smith and known as‘the blacksmith-king' (ILandlcs, 1969). 
Similarly, when tobacco was introduced, the Kuba regarded 
it as the invention ofking Shyaam Bulangong, on his return 
from the West. 

It goes without saying that the protector of the people, 
who was also official innovator, could suffer from no physical 
weakness or disability. As far as possible, the king had to have 
stamina and be wcU-built, handsome and strong since his 
health was tlK reflection ofthe health of the kingdom. Even 
the missionaries who had to go to the royal court in Kongo 
noted that the king was almost always 'physically well-formed' 
(Cuvelier andjadin, 1954). One ofthe corollaries of this was 
that when the king’s health did decline, a special ntual was 
sonietimes perfomicd to sever the Lnk between his health 
and the health of the State, for fear that his weakness or old 
age would result in the ruin of the whole kingdom. The 
Kuba practised such a ritual. 

It is not yet clear why centralized systems emerged in some 
places and not in others. The areas where the ecological and 
demographic conditions appeared to be favourable did not 
necessarily produce kingdoitu. Tliis is noubly the case of 
the Ngbandi in the northern savannah. Although they 
provided the Nzakara and Zande kingdoms with dynasties, 
they did not fomi a kingdom in their own region. The Ghaya 
arc another strange case: they Uved in contact with ethnic 
groups which were organized into states, such as the Mbouin, 
but never imitated them. The mystery’ intensifies when one 
realizes that where these political fonnations did prevail, they 
were not the fniit of local innovation but had spread from 
somewhere eke or were the result of something that had 
happened far away. 

TraJitioiul accounts usually identify the founder of the 
kingdom as a forc^pier: either a hunter who has lost his way 
(Luba-Lunda), a prince escaping a curse after comnutiing 
some blunder at home (Kongo), a native of the country who 
has returned from a long journey abroad (Kuba), or sons 
disinherited in favour of their sister (Lunda) who take the 
practice of royalty with them to distant lands where they 
were previously unknown. 

Contrary to what one might think, royalty was not. 
therefore, the culmination of a series of political changes. It 
flourished not only where the necessary conditions existed, 
but where circumstances allowed its emergence. Once 
established, it was extremely vulnerable and could not be 
giuranteed to last The royalty of Kongo, the best known 
because of its special historiographic status, shows that it was 
perfectly possible for a people to make the transition from 
chiefdom to kingdom and then reven to a chiefdom again. 
The kingdom of Kongo reached its apogee in the reign of 
Afonso after which its unity gradually crumbled until it once 
again became a region of autonomous chiefdoms. 
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A fpfoal case: hiba‘l.uiula aihuic 

In siib-Sahann Afnca the political creativic)' and expansion 
of the Luba-I.niida political system descivc special mention, 
despite the lack of reliable sources. This political culture not 
only produced both the empires of the region - Luba aiul 
Liinda. it also colonized the whole of the sonihem savannah 
betsveen the west and east coasts. It is interesting to speculate 
how far tlus expansion might have gone had it not been 
halted by the expansion of early colonization. 

The concepts Luba and Lunda refer to two political and 
ciiliuni networks within which a whole range of separate 
ethnic and state referents can be identified (NdaywcleNzieni, 
njya). The tsvo networks are politically akin in that the 
Lunda. the ma.steisofthe southern savannah, simply adopted 
the political system of the Luba and spread it more widely. 

liierc is general agreement that the archaeological finds 
of the Upemba Depression show the historical foundation 
of Luba politic.d culture to have been considcnbly earlier 
(Dc Maret. 1985) and that close examination of Lunda oral 
tradition reveals a regrettable misunderstanding which 
resulted in political rides being taken for the names ofkings.^ 
TTie principle of perpetual kinship allowed the heir not only 
to take his predecessor’s name, but also to take on his social 
relationships. This was a way of denying the passage of time 
and perpetuating the social order which concealed a 
chronological depth far greater than is suggested by tooliteral 
a reading of the genealogies. 

As far as we know, the sacred royal line of the Luba — the 
fiidt>pue - was founded between the Lonumi and Lualaba 
Rivers on the eve of the second millennium. The first 
organization of any significance came into being with the 
arrival of Kongolo Mwamba. a Songe prince who built his 
capita] not fat from Lake Doya. He changed the political 
enviroiuncnt by establishing royal ceremonial and extended 
his power significantly by imposing his rule on the peripheral 
chicfdoins. 

But this ‘first empire’ did not extend very far. Expansion 
became possible only later owing to political acculturation 
symbolized in oral tradition by the arrival of a hunter from 
a disunt land who brought with him a new royal code. His 
union with one of the sisters of the master of the first empire 
led to the birth of the second civilizing hero, Kalala IKmga. 
who symbolizes the establishment of a new political order, 
more complex and prestigious than its predecessor. This was 
the beginning of the 'second empire’; after a series of 
conquests, Kalala llunga’s succcsson contrcJJed the whole 
of the region situated between Lakes Tanganyika and Mweru 
and the River Mbuji Mayi and between the Manieim and 
southern Shaba. 

Meanwhile, similar events were taking place fiinher west, 
ill the River Mbuji Mayi valley the court of the Ant Yav 
(sing. Mwant Yav) was developing, also a result of the 
assimilation of Luba political culture. Tshibind Irung 
(Tshibinda (lunga). the civilizing hero who introduced the 
liew royal code among the Lunda, was also a wandering 
hunter. The hospitality offered to him by the young queen 
(Lueji) led to love which eventually took the form of a 
■political conquest’ The earliest Lunda State was probably 
in place before I450. The queen's brothers, who had already 
been disinherited in her favour, went into exile. Thus began 
the great expansion ofthe political system, not only to Angola 
and Upper Kwango (kingdom of Luena, Kasanje and 
Kiamfti), but also to northern Zambiaand Upper Shaba (Loh 
and Kazembe). 


All these royal couru. linked hierarchically to Mwant Yav, 
the central power, formed the great Lunda Empire The 
fortuiKs of these courts varied; almost everywhere the link 
was the question of the succession which often degenerated 
into infighting and power strug^es. The situation became 
explosive with the introduction offircarais and interference 
by external forces, which had die effect of weakening these 
political units. 

The great final conflict in the Luba Empire occurred at 
dKciid of the nineteenth century during the reign ofKasongo 
Nieiiibo who was constantly opposed by his brother 
K.ibongo. The succession of conflicts, fanned by nascent 
colonization, led irremediably to the division ofthe empire 
into two royal chiefdoiiis. As for the Mwant Yav court, it 
was undemiined from within by internal conflict and from 
without by incessant auacks by Chdewe bands. The last king 
to confiotit this threat chose to ally himself with Belgian 
troops to combat the invading neighbours. When he later 
soui^i to escape from the tutelage of his proiccton and re¬ 
establish his autonomy, they defeated him. 

Colonization had come to central Africa, but Luha-Lunda 
poliucal culture survived in a multitude of chiefdoms bom 
ofthe memory of these prestigious oiganizations. 


EASTERN AFRICA 
Biiluda A. Ilaiidah 

As used in this study, the term Eastern Africa refers to the 
eastern part of the continent which comprises the Horn of 
Africa, the countries which arc known today as Kenya, 
Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi and Tanzania and the Island of 
Madagascar and its smaller neighbours in the western Indian 
Ocean. Generally speaking, the period from 1500 to 1800 
witnessed very dramatic social and political changes 
throughout tlie region. The following is a brief discussion 
of these developments in the various parts ofthe region (see 
Map 35 ) 


Developments in the Horn 
Tlic Chrisiian Ethii^ian empire 

Most sources suggest that the Christian empire of Ethiopia 
had, by 1500, expanded from its original area in Tigrc in the 
north to the central highlands of Ainhara, Gojjam, Damot 
and Shoa It had also already incorporated the southern 
kingdoms of Sekko, Giiman, Inariya. Kaffa, Bosa. Dauro, 
Wabyia and Gamo and the south-casiem Muslim states of 
Hadiyya. Ifat, Facagar. Dawaro and Bali (Jones and Monroe, 
1965, pp. 9-10. 53-5; Tamrat, 1984, pp. 430 - 5 )- This 
expansion ofthe Ethiopian kingdom was accomplished after 
the restoration of the Solomonid dynasty to power in the 
thirteenth century. 

But the state which the Solomonid dynasty expanded in 
the Ethiopian hi^lands by incorporating many formedy 
independent non-Muslim and Muslim states between 1300 
and 1500 was not a uniury centralized kingdom. Rather it 
was a loose confederation ofa laige number of principalities 
differing in religion, ethnicity and language. Its unit)' as a 
political entity expended mainly on the determination ofthe 
central authoric>toholdit together. Whenever theChristian 
slackened a linle in maintaining hb authority, each of 
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Map ji Hlhiopij anti the Horn of Afnea (after T. Tainarat, (ienfral Histtry c 4 Africa, UNESCO, 19X4). 


the incorporated units were ready to detach themselves from 
H- Among the factors which made Ethiopia a difTiciih state 
to govern after its exparrsion were probably its vastness, a 
scarcity of resources and a poor communication system 
between the proviiices. 

During the period 1500-1800, most of the incorporated 
provinces continued to be governed by their own hereditary 
princes under the supreme authority of the Ethiopian kings. 
That IS probably why the Ethiopian state is generally referred 
to in most of the literature as an empire and its king as ‘the 
kingofkiiigs' or emperor. Its structure since the early sixteenth 
century has been described by T. Tamrat as follows: 

The empire had then become so heterngciKous and difikuh to 
govern diat die kings cnukl prevent its dismeiubcrinerit only by 
keeping (he court continually on a war Isxiiing, ready to move 
in any direction required by the latest cmergeiKc. More than 
anytliing else, this was the reason for the continuous mobility s>f 
the court and the absence of any laige urban areas during the 
period. 

(I'/Ha. pp. 4 Jfi- 7 ) 

While it was still struggling to remain intact during the 
sixteenth century, the Etluopian Empire started fact tigscrious 
threats from its Somali and Ahr Muslim neighbours in the 
east and from the non-Muslim Oronio pastordius in the 
south. 


The 6tst major threat which it 6ccd was thc /iVwi/or holy 
war declared against it in 1527 by Ahmed Ibrahim al-C>hazi 
(popularly known as‘Gran’), the then sultan or imam of Adal 
(jones and Monroe, 1965. p. 82; Pankhurst, 1967, pp. 49-54; 
Lewis. 1965, pp. 25-<S). Using ftreanm obtained Irom the 
Turkish anny in Egypt and Yemen, Gran is said to have 
ovemin a Urge part of the Ethiopian Empire before being 
killed in i 5J4(Abir, 1975, p. 537)- It was Portuguese miliury 
aid which saved the Ethiopian Empire ftom total destruction 
by the Afar and Somali Miisluns and their Turkish supporters 
(Jones and Monroe. 1965. pp. 83-5; Paiikhutst. 1967. pp. 
70-3; Levme, 1974, pp. 75-7). After Gran's death, however, 
the empire gradually reconquered the territories which it 
had lost to the Afar and Somali Muslim invaders. 

Meanwhile the Portuguese military intervention during 
the Afir-Soiuali invasion had opened the Etluopian Empire 
to mote extensive contacts with Christian Europe. The Jesuit 
order subsequently attempted to convert the Ethiopian 
Copuc CliRstuns to Catholicism by sending missionaries to 
the country. They succeeded in converting Emperor 
Susenyos (1607-32) but liis atrempt to force his people to 
follow his example of converting to Catholicism made him 
very unpopular. In fact, it evcntii.tlly led to civil war and to 
his abdication and to the expulsion of the missionaries. 
Following the expubion of European missionaries in the 
seventeenth century, Ethiopia became isolated froni other 
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Chnstun coinniunuics tor some nnie. Ic also conhnual to 
face the problem ofOronio expansion and infUciation in (he 
seventeenth and eiphtccuth centuries. Moreover, the anpire 
found itself facing an even grc.iter problem in (he middle of 
the eighteenth century when the powers of proviiKul rulers 
increased a( the expense of Imperial power and the various 
provinces became almost independent and fought each other 
(Maberland, 1992. pp. 721-3; Jones and Monroe. I 965 - PP- 
108-26). As a result, by 1800, Christian Eiliiopia wasa sinjde 
state in name only. 

.Mns/riri stales Miii ihcir rrlain'iisliii’ ii-iili Ef/it.*p»ii 

Islamic influences had spread to the Hotn of Africa soon 
after the nse of Islam in the Arabian peninsuLi in the seventh 
century. Commercial and culnual relatuins betaveen Arabia 
and the Ethiopian coast and the Somali coast, on the other 
hand, date back to pre-Isbiiiic times. These relations led to 
the establishment of several coiiuiiercial towns with mixed 
popubtions. including many Arabs. The most outst.uiding 
among them were Massawa. D.ahlak, Assab and Tajura on 
the Red Sea coast, Zeila and Derbeta on the northern Somali 
coast and Obbio. Mogadishu. Mcrka and Brava on the 
Benadir or eastern Somali coast. By 1500, most of these 
commercial centres had emerged as independent Muslim 
town-states. 

Besides these coastal town-states, a number of Muslim 
slates had also emerged before 1500 m some pans of the 
intenor of the region. They were mostly located in areas 
bordering the Rift Valley which extends southwards direaly 
opposite the Gulf of .Aden. The most important among them 
svere Adai, Dawaro. Bali, Ifat, Fatagar, Arababni and Hadiyya. 
All of them except Ada) svere incorporated in the Ethiopian 
Empire during the fourteenth century. They were easily 
distinguisliable from neighbouring states by their Arabo- 
Islantic culture. Their structure, like th-acot the coastal Somali 
town-states, was essentially Islamic. They were ruled cither 
by sultans, emm or imams. 

Although the attempt to conquer Ethiopia by the Atar and 
Somali in the sixteenth century failed, it did not end Somali 
e.xpansionin oihet parts of the blom. As cattle-rearing nomads, 
the various Somali groups seem to have been driven by the 
pressure of a growing population to look for new pastures in 
the interior. Arabo-lslamic cultural influence, whkh they 
had embraced while living on the northemco.asi. wasprobably 
another faaor which enabled them to expand and occupy 
many areas in the south from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century. This Arabo-lsbmic cultural influence appears to 

have given them astrongsenseofunityandcultunlsupcriority 

over other peoples whom they encountered as they moved. 
Despite their division into cbn groups such as the hsa. Darod, 
Gadabursi. Dir, Hawiya and Rahanweyn, they were alJunited 
by their claim of a conuiioii origin from Arabu. a coiiunon 
isbmic religion and a common .Somali language. These were 
the basis of their cultural and ethnic identity. 

With the exception of those living in the coastal lovvn- 
sutes. all nomadic Somali pastoralists renuined segmentar>' 
and stateless during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Pohucal power among these pastoralists was in the hands of 
the elden of each clanot sub-clan. Those living in the town- 
states ofthe eastern Somali coast such as Obbia, Mogadnhu. 
Mcrka and Brava fell under nomin.il Portuguese control in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and under nominal 
Omani overlordship in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 


77 if Or.’ni.i ((Hilla) oTgaiiizaium and expamiau 

Like their Somali neighbours, the Oromo were nomadic 
pastoraUsts consisting of nuny genealogically related ^oiips 
and clans which tended to brcait away and fomi new politically 
independent groups as the populations increased. However, 
unlike the Soiiuli, who evolved in the northern part of the 
Horn of Africa before expanding southwards, the Oromo 
emerged asa community in the southern highlands bordering 
the Ethiopian province of Bali. 

In temis of socio-political organization, the Oromo had 

agenerarion-gradingsystemknownas^iidn.Tliisgener.tiion- 

grading system had five divisions. Promotion from onejj.irfd 
to another took place automatically, collectively and 
regardless of age every eight years. Militarily, the most 
important was the thirdgenerally known iS folk, while 
theoretically the fifth gitJa known as liiha was the niMn^gada. 
But the Oromo were a very egalitarian people. All office¬ 
bearers in their coinnninity were elected and their Uiba were 
simply expected to implement group decisions rather than 
decide what was to be done themselves. 

However, the Oromo did not establish a new ideology 
or introduce a new superstructure over the peoples whom 
tlicy encountered, apparently because they were merely 
looking for new pastures and areas for settlement. That is 
probably why the Ethiopian ruling class and church leaders 
did not regard them as a serious threat to their interests. By 
the eighteenth century, Oromo groups such as the Arusi, 
Abichu, Tulama. Wallo-Raya and Mecha were already 
entrenched in southern and central Ethiopia, and had taken 
over the provinces of Bosa. Guman and In.iriya where they 
esublishcd their own sutes ofGinuna orjinmia. Gomma, 
Guma, Gera and Linuiiu-lnariya. Moreover, the Ethiopian 
Empire had incorporated laige numbers of them into the 
administration and the army and had converted many of 
them to Christianity. 

Furthemtore, the contact with the peoples ofthe Ethiopian 

Empire had aprofoundimpacton Oromo society and culture. 

Although this differed from one area to another, many Oromo 
gradually realized that their traditional organization was not 
suited to their new environment. Thus some began to adopt 
aspects of their neighbours' social and political instiiuiions. 
In some cases, for example, traditionally elective offices 
became herediur>-. In other cases they attached themselves 
to the political institutions of their neighbours. In fact by 
1800, as we have already mentioned above, they had 
csublished highly centralized states in the Gibe River Basin. 
Thisrevolutioiurj’ transition in Oromo society was nodoubt 
influenced by their Sidama neighbours and by iheit own 
transformation from pastoraKsm to agriculture. The revival 
of Islam ill Ethiopia and the development of caravan trade 
on the plateau during the second lialf of the eighteenth 
centur>' probably contributed also to the establishment of 
these states. As a nutter offact, Islam svas welcomed by the 
tulets of these sutes as a unifying force which helped them 
to consolidate their political power. 

Developments in Middle East Africa 
7 Ii( liiierhuitsiriiu region 

The Interlacustrine Region is that part of East Africa which 
is made up of areas l^ing betsveen Lakes Victoria, Kyoga, 
Mobutu (Albert). Iddi Amin (Edward). Kivu and the northern 
par of Lake Tanganyika. Several fairly elaborate kingdoms 
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emerged m this region between 1500 and t8oo. The most 
notable among them were Buganda, Bunyoro, Nkolc, 
Karagwe. Kyauiutwara. Ihangiro, fiiizinza, Rwanda and 
Burundi (see Map 36) 

It was claimed by colonial scholars and European 
missionanes that the founders of these kingdoms were 
Hamitic (Cushitic) pastoralists from Ethiopia Johnston. 
190J. pp. 26-56; Ingham. 1957. pp 131-3; Goijti, 1920, 
pp. 26-57; Page. 1933 )- These Hamitic (Cushitic) 
pastoralists. namely the Bahiiiia (Hinu) and the Baiuisi 


(Tutsi), are said to have invaded the region shortly before 
1500. conquered its agricultural Bantu-speaking peoples 
and founded the kingdoms. However, there is no 
convincing evidence to support this claim because even 
the oral traditions of the Bahima/Batuisi do not mention 
or claim Ethiopia as their ori^nal homeland. Moreover, 
the Bahima and the Baiutsi are completely Bantu-speaking 
with no indication whatsoever that they might have been 
Hamitic (Cushitic) ininontics which were assimilated by 
the Bantu. 
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Another old theory cUiins th^t the pastors) nilet^ of the 
Intertacustrine kingdoms were Nilotes from the soitthem 
Sudanese Republic. This theory was advocated by Father 
Crazzolara, M. d’Hettcfclt and a few others (Crazzolara, 
I 9 S 0 . pp. yi-IOi: d'Hettefelt, 1965. p. 41). But there U. 
again, no convincingevidence supporting this theory. With 
the exception of the Nilotic Babito rulers ofbiinyoro. whose 
arrival and takeover of the kingdom is histoncally known, 
there is nothing in the oral traitions of the peoples of the 
region to suggest that the tulcrs of the other kingtkmis were 
of Nilotic origin It was the rise of some clans to power 
which probably led to the fomiation of kingdoms in the 
Intcrlacustrinc Region. 

The most notable social and political feature which the 
Inietlacustrinc kingdoms acquired as ihcyexpandedbetween 
1500 and j8oo w.m the pairon-clicni relationship. This 
rdationsliip is sometimes referred toas patronage or clients hip. 

It b the giving of favours and privileges by ruler to their 
subordinate officials in exchange for scrv-icc and loyalty. In 
the Lake Victoria or banana zone of this region, where cattle 
were few and sometimes absent, patronage was based on 
bud. In the grasslands of the western Interlacustrine Region, 
on the other hand, it was mainly based on cattle. This 
relationship was known as in Nkore. iibiilukc in 

Rwanda, and .is iibi^’iihirr in Burundi and Buha (Karugire, 
1971. PP 50. 64-6; Itandala. iy86, pp. 38-9). Under this 
system, the o»Nii_^.ilH‘orim(i(wui (king) gave cattle to his senior 
regional administrative officials known as jtflfati/^^iior jhanrarc 
in order to make them serve him well and loyally. Similarly, 
his officials at different levels gave c.itile to their juniors as 
rewards for theit services and support. 

However, it was not only the ruling class which had clients 
in the cattle zone. Ordinary Bahimaand Batuisi cattle-owners 
got clients also by loaning and giving cattle to poor people 
in exchange for goods, labour services and recognition of 
their superiority. This means, therefore, that the patron- 
client relationship was used by the Bahima/Datutsi catUe- 
ownen for dominating and exploiting non-catile-owners. 
especially the Bairu/Bahuiu (Hutu) agriculturalists 
throughout the cattle zone of the Interlacustrine Region. 

Hence, by 1800. tlie people of the Interlacustrine Region 
had established several elaborate kingdoms. These kingdoms, 
especially in the cattle zone, had esiablislieda stratified socio¬ 
political structure based on a ngid class system. 

Other pans of ihe East African micritv 

The only other parts of the East African interior where states 
emerged between 1300 and 1800 were the Ntciiii Region and 
north-eastern MainlandTanzanui. TheNtcmi Repon includes 
almost the whole of western and central Tanzania where the 
oiler of each poUrical unit was known as S'lani (Kimambo and 
Temu, 1969. pp. 22-6). It is a region made up of areas known 
as Usukunu, Unyamwezi, Iramba. Ugogoand Ukinibu. States 
known as mabuiemi [sing. (imcmO Matted being fomied in the 
sixteenth century byunitinga number of neighbouring Bantu- 
speaking clans. These states were more numerous and smaller 
than those t/the Interlacustrine Region. Their structure was 
also much simpler because they were not as stratified as those 
of the former. Each butmi was headed by a ntcmi who was 
assisted by a group of state elders called baiiaiig ‘oma and number 
of ritual officials at die central level and by headmen known 
as at the local level (Itandaki. I98J, pp. 69 “ 7 S)' Th*^ 

subject peasantry owned the means of production communally 
and provided goodk and bbout services to the ruling ebss. 


As Stahl, Kimambo and Feieniun luve shown in their 
writings, the Chagga, Pare and Shambab suies which rose 
in notth-easiern Mainland Tanzania between the fifteenth 
.11x1 nineteenth centuries were not a product of military 
conquest or diffusion of political ideas from elsewhere as 
claimed earlier by colonial schobrs (Stahl. 1964, pp. 22-56; 
Kiimmbo, 1969. pp. »- 10 . 47-8i; Feicnmii. 1974 . PP- 
70-90). We now know that their nuclei were esublished by 
iron-smelting clans, while their expansion andeentralization 
of tlieit social aixl political institudons were earned out by 
other groups which took them over in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. With the exception 
of the Shanib.1 kingdom (see Plate 160). which resembled 
those of the Interlacustrine Region in stmeture, the states 
of north-eastern Tanz.ini.1 were small in scale and simple in 
stmeture like the iitcvii sutes. 

Elsewhere in die East African interior, no states were 
established between 1500 and 1800. Instead, people in the 
areas concerned used segmentaiy institutions such as kinship 
ties, age-set groupings and religious leadership for managing 
their socio-psolidcal and economic affiirs. The political set¬ 
up which emerged among the Bantu peoples of eastern 
Kenya, for example, was b.ised on descent groups occupying 
sniali territorial uniu (Kimambo. 1974. PP- 205-7: Latiiphcar. 
1970. pp. 75-101). Each ofthesc tern tonal uniu was governed 
by a council of elders. This kind of gcrontocratic rule had 
its counterparts in Kenya and Tanzania. 

77 if SKu/ii/i coast 

The Swahili coast stretched from southern Somalia to northeni 
Mozambique. It got its name from its Bantu-speaking peoples 
who became known as Waswahili or Swahili and spoke a 
bnguage known as Kiswahili .ifter settling there since the 
beginning of the fini millennium \o. By 1500 these people 
had established several polidcally independent port towns of 
different sizes such as IGsimayu, Lamu. Malindi, Mombasa. 
Mung'au. Kaole, Kunduchi, Kisimani Mafia and Kilwa 
Kisiwani (Nuisc and Spear. 1985, pp. I-21, } 7 ~^ 7 )- They 
had also been intetacdiig with foreigners from the Persian 
Gulfand the Arabian peninsula who came to the East African 
coast as traders or settlers. In the many centuries ofintcracdon 
with these Muslim traders and settlere. the Swahili became 
Muslim and assimibted a sizeable number of Persians and 
Arabs in their conimuniti' (Sutton. 1966, pp. 8-18; Nurse 
andSpear. 1985. pp. 37-67). They also adoptedmany cultural 
traits and words from the languages of the newcomers. 

The Swahili group which ruled the town-states called 
itself Shirazi. This group is said to have evolved in an area 
known as Shungwaya in the northern Swahili coast, though 
it claims to have originally come from Persia (Chitdek, 19^5. 
PP 275-94: Nurse and Spear. 1985. PP- 70-9)- This means 
that, by 1500. it had spread or expanded to all parts of the 
Swahili coast and the offshore islanffiofthc Pemba, Zanzibar. 
Mafia, Kilwa and Comoro. As Muslims, the rulcn of the 
main Swahili town-suics bore familiar Muslim dries such as 
sfitm or oiiir. The smaller towns and the intervening rural 
coinmimides between them were ruled by hereditary- leaders 
known as niiidhoaiii (sing, dhvani) or inqiwube (sing. .;i«Ml<c). 
The sultan, emir or diti’am was advised and assisted by ddeis 
belonging to proiiunenf families in the community called 
waungioarta. These iwmi^nwru controlled also economic and 
religious affairs. The social and political role which they 
played in all coasul towns has been clearly and briefly 
explained by Nunc and Spear as follows; 
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Cx'h villagcor ic>wnwi(]lw(livndcd]mocw(>M;ctiorK,] northern 
half 3 ih1 a wniihem hill* One hjlf was muiUy older ind ineludcd 
iIk' oklest and mc«i prestigiout families the nuii/ti}u'inr(i, who 
ilomiiiated p«ilitiea] and rehi90iis leadership, while the other h.i]f 
ineUidcd siibsiuence farmers and fishermen, Swahili from 
ekewhsTe. Arab traders, and ncijdihourini; pcsrples 

P- 3 J) 

At the bottom ofthe social ladder, there were a few sbves 
who were being used as domestic servants by the doiiiiiunc 
ebsses in the towns. 

The Portuguese conquered the whole E.asi Aftic.iu co.ist 
shortly after discovering the C.ape sea route from Europe to 
South-East Asia in 149!^ (see I'bce lf>l). Having done so. 
they introduced ine.nures to monopolize trade in Hie region 
and they forced the rulers of all the main lowiis to pay 
specifietl sums of money aniiu.illy to the Portuguese crown 
as tribute. These iiKMiures led to economic decline in the 
region during the siMeench and seventeenth caituries. As 
expected this state ofaftairs led to resistancca{pin.st Portuguese 
overlordship in the seventeenth century. However, the 
Swahili towns were only able to Uberate themselves from 
Portuguese domination after receiving military help from 
the Ar.ihs ofOnvan at the end ofthe seventeenth century. 
Alter helping them to expel the Portuguese from their region, 
Oman seized the oppomuuty- to impose ns own overiorihip 
on tliem. Due to internal political conflicts, however, it was 
unable to estabbsh eflective control on the Swahili towns 
before the nineteenth century. 

One p*ositive result of the expulsion of the Portuguese 
from the Swahili Coast was the gradual recovery of its 


economy and prosperity. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century, several other towns such as Tanga, Paitgani, Sadani. 
Bagamoyo, Mbwainaji, Kilwa Kivinje.LindiandMikindani 
emerged in response to iIk gradual development of caravan 
trade between the coast and the iineriot. These towns, and 
the older ones, grew bigger and became prosperous when 
Seyyid Said, tlic Sultan of Oman, esnblishcd the Zanzibar 
Suluiiaic shoitly after 1800. 

Madagascar and neighbouring islands 

There is consensus among scholars on Madagascar that its 
modern popubtion is an outcome offusion between mainly 
Indonesian and African elements and some settlers from 
die Arabian peninsub. However, there is no agreement 
on who the original inhabitants ofthe island were, what 
the sequence of mimigration of the communities was. and 
wh.1t the origin of the niling groups was (Heseltine, 1971, 
pp. 13-14. Thompson and Adolff, 19^5. p. 3). It 

is aUo evident that the three centuries from 1500 to 1 3 oo 
were a formative period m Malagasy history during which 
ethnic and cultural tlision occurred which resulted in the 
evolution of the difFercm modern ethnic groups such 
as the Sakalava, Antankara, Sihanaka, Betsimisaraka, 
Bezanozano, Meriiia, Betsileo. Antemoro, Aniambahoaka. 
Antesaka, Tanala. Bara, Mahafaly. Antandroy and Ancanosy 
(Kent. 1992, p. 848). This was also the period during 
which states were fomicd in different parts of the island 
(see Map 37). 



•'lap 37 Ethnic groups of Madagascar and the location of neighbouring islands (after P. Mutibwa. 1974). 
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li appears that iiiajoi itiuiugraiions from overseas hadended 
by about 1550. The ditTereiic coiiuiniiiicies had also, by then, 
established inaiiy small political units ihroiighoiic the island. 
Front this period, however, some royal lineages emet^'d in 
three separate areas which united sonie of these earlier polirical 
units to fomi kingdoms (Kent, 1970. pp. 4-17: 1992 . pp. 
84'>“S9; Thompson and Atktlff. iiths. p. 4)- The Matoseraiia 
d>i>3sty. for example, founded the ^k.ibv.t kingdoms of 
Mcnabe and Boina m western Matktgaicar. The Andhana, 
on the other hand, became a ruling group of the Merina in 
the central high plateaus, wliile the Aiitcory cnicrgcd as the 
niling group of the soutli-easieni Anccnioro. Several other 
kingtloms were established by these niUng groups among the 
Hara of the soutlicrn interior, tiK Mahafaly of the south-west, 
the Anundroy of the soutlicmmost coast and among the 
Aiitesaka, Antefasy and Antanosy of the south-east. All these 
kingdoms were loosely ozonized, e.ich iiiulcf its own king 
and a fetidal hierarchy consisting of various str.n.i of nobles, 
freemen and slaves. Only the Sakalava and the Uctsiinisarak.i 

suceecdcdmuiudngscveralkingdinnsto form confederations 
which controlled large parts ofwestcni and c.-istcm Madagascar 
respeaiscly. But both confederations declined in the late 
eighteenth ccntur>' because of internal comr.adictions and 
external forces. In contrast, the weak and tiisumtod Imentu 
kingdom became united umier thclcadersliipofan able ktng 


and iiurixluccd innovations which enabled it to expand its 
hegemony over many parts of the island after 1800. 

While these intemi developments were takii^ place, 
Madagascar found itself dealing with different European 
nations which were trading with South-East Asia, namely 
the Portuguese, Dutch, French and English. These lutions, 
especially the French, established trading posts at different 
locadons on the coast. Their main interest was to obtain 
slavesfor export overseas andtothenearby Mascarene Islands 
of Bourbon (Reunion) and [le-de-Francc (M.iuritius) where 
the French established coffee plantations in the eighteenth 
century. Since these islands seem to have been devoid of 
people, many slaves from Madagascar and the East African 
coast were taken there. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 
Hoytiii H. K. Bliih 

Village communities, chiefs and slates 

This brief discussion wiU concern itself with the nature of 
power, authority, government and politics in the traditional 
southern African societies. It will focus on the political 
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insittutions of the early itihabitancs of Zimbabwe who are 
nowkiiownbythecollectivcnamc.Shoru, from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth ccnnirv. The political institutions of the 
Ndebele who settled in Matebeleland in the eariy nineteenth 
century were very much similar to those of the Zulu dunng 
the period under review. 

Extrapolations will also be made regarding the Tswana, 
Soiho, Swazi. Zulu and other early inhabitants of South 
Africa. These inhabitants were organized in politically 
independent groups. However, these groups varied in size, 
origiii. sometimes language and customs but tlieir political 
.iiid social institutions were basically similar. This disaission 
assumes that these political and social institutions underwent 
very little change uiibl the .advent of the missionaries in the 
second half of the nineteenth century and colonialism in 
the last quancr of the century (see Map 38). 

The village among the Shona of Zimbabwe 

The smallest unit of administrative importance was not the 
individual family but the village (niuslia) under a he.rdm.m 
(.cdiiiKs/ii]) whose function will be discusssrd in this chapter 
later. An aggregate of separate aixl independent villages 
formed a ward {dniihu) under a ward head (ii>di(ii/ii<) (Clyde. 
i960, p. 147). Amongst the Shona-speaking peoples the 
villages were made up essentially of a core of kinsmen who 
traced their descent back to a common ancestor through the 
male litie only. The size of the villages varied enoniiously 
from a cluster ofhuts tocongregations which ranged between 
thirty and fifty huts. The kinsmen were generally linked to 
a headman who belonged to the village. Tliere were cases, 
however, where the kinsmen did not necessarily derive from 
a conunon ancestor. Quite often there were several patrilineal 
groups ill the village who were linked to the village heaslnun's 
patrilineage through a wonun at some point in the distant 
past. A topical example was a situation where a village was 
founded by a nun and his wife; their suns grew to nuiurity 
in the vill^^c and after marrying, they brought their wives 
to live in the village. The man's daughter's probably nurried 
nut into sonic other village initially. For some reason nr 
other, howcs’cr. such as severe quarrels in her husband's 
vilbge orfearofwiteberaft there, or because for some reason 
there was not enough land available, the d.iughtcr might 
return to her father's village with her husband and her 
children. The children then grew up in the village, together 
with their mother's brother's children. It should be noted 
that by traditional rules of descent these cliildren did not 
belong to the headman's descent group but to the descent 
group of their mother. In the event of death of the founding 
village hcadiiian his place was taken, according to the 
principles ofpatrilirKal succession, by one of his sons. The 
groups related to tlie new village he.idmaii's sister rcin.nnrd 
in the village though they could not expect the hcaJmanship 
to fall to their lineage. In due course, other female kinsmen 
nught return to the vilbge so that in a village of souk age 
there would be the hcadnun's lineage, through female links. 
There might also be several others atuched to the headimn's 
lineage by even more remote kinship links or through no 
links at all. but these were rare. 

The vilbge was therefore not only the smallest autonomous 
political unit in a chiefdom but abo an economic unit. That 
is. It produced practically all the food, tools and other 
economic goods and services it needed. It was the unit in 
which bnd was allocated and also within which most of the 


disputes were settled. The posiuon of the village headman 
was and still is imponaiit since he represented his village to 
the chief or king as the case might be. 

Ward 

The next administrative unit among the Shona-speaking 
peoples was die ward under a ward head {ladiiiihu) (Hughes, 
pp. 29-55) - Ward boundaries were clearly demarcated but 
die size and popuUtion varied greatly, though as a role a 
ward had a nuclear body of agnates which spread over more 
than one village and the head of the external group was also 
a ward head by hereditary nght. If the ward head belonged 
to the lineage which controlled the larger tribal territory 
(nyilrrt) he was called jmda. The headmen of the remaining 
vilbge might be tebted to the ward by cognatic ties or might 
be non-relatives. 

In some groups, notably the Vanibire ofSvosve in Hwedza. 
in Central Mashoiialand. women were someiimes appointed 
as ward heads and among the Maiiyikj m eastern Zimbabwe, 
females ofthccliicfr, tided did succeed the machiiida 

(chiefs sons) under special circumstances and widi special 
rituals. 

The unity of the ward was based partly on genealogical 
and partlyon tern tonal tics and probably its most characteristic 
feature was the control vested in it over the land rights of 
the inhabitants. The ward head (stK/nnAM) sanctioned and 
established new vilbges, settled disputes between inhabitants 
and exercised some obligations such as the initiation of the 
thanksgiving ceremony when the crops had been reaped. In 
the past he was eniided to occasional free labour but now 
this has been virtually repbeed by reciprocal activities of 
ordinary work parties. 

The state 

The widest ftinccioiial political unit which initorporatcd a 
nun 4 >cr of wards was the state (iiyika). The population of 
the iiyika was classified into luiieliiiidtt (male mrmben of the 
chief's patnimeage) and I'rweniw (fordgners). This division 
did not imply political or social siibordmalion but simply a 
distinction of origin between the lineage of the chief and 
others. No miichiiidj, unless he occupied a position of 
authority in the state structure ranked higher than a iiinii'ni'd. 
All allegiance was personal, and subjects who were dissatisfied 
with one chief could transfer their allegiance to another. 

In the course of his government the chief was assisted to a 
very large extent by a council of heads of wards and vilbges 
(iiiiifaiM. in his chiefly opacity) and by a panel of personal 
advisors chosen from close relatives who usually stayed in or 
near his vilbge. Their position was not hereditary but their 
authority was considerable. They also aaed as a cour of 
assessors and served in nuny ways as intcmicduries between 
him and liis subjects. Of special importance, however, was 
the cliiefs sister's son or father's son who was the only peison 
who had jurisdiction in actions to which the chief himself was 
a party, and who aaed as arbitrator in the chiefs own btruly. 

Position of the chiefs 

The power of the Shona chiefs was relatively limited 
compared with that ofthc Ndebele kings. They did not have 
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centralized and disciphncdagc-regiinencs whereby they could 
exercise miliury control, and although they were at the head 
of the Iradiiional system, subjccis could and did appeal from 
rheni lo the ordeal. Nor did they exercise the religious 
influence associated with straightforward ancestral hierarchy, 
Furthennorc the s^-stem of collateral succession found in 
most Shoitt states limited tlie power ofany one family; state 
advisors exercised constant restraiiu on the behaviour of 
chiets and kings. 

Ritual functions of the Shona chiefs were generally 
confined to propitiation oftheir own ancestors. The periodic 
great ceremonies comparable to the Ndcbclc ceremonies 
associated with the anny and the first fruits were conspicuous 
by their absence. The necessary sacrifices to their own 
ancestors were made after consulution with diviners and 
were generally carried out by their kiitsinen. The ncuah 
associated with ‘doctoring’ the personality of the chiefs have 
now disappeared except on their accession though certain 
restrictions are placed on their behaviour. Examples are 
Nyashaiihu of Buhera who cannot cross a particular river, 
or the Hera chief who must be blindfolded and earned over 

the Chadzilastreamwithshoufing, singiiigand beating dtums. 

The ritual position of the Mambo d>'nasty of the Rozvi 
Empire during the eighteenth cenniry was apparently more 
highly developed than that of the neighbouring states of 
Maiiyika and Uteve. The chief was undoubtedly the 
wealthiest man in the state but he was also supposed to be 
the most generous. 1 Ic derived his income from fines, court 
fees and property' confiscated from people guilty ofwitchcraft. 
His subjects were obliged to render tribute, through labour 
in cultivating and harvesting his fields andbiiilding his village. 

The Ndebele and Shangani 

We now move on to consider the nature of vifiages in Nguni 
societies or societies which have been greatly influenced by 
Nimni culture like the Ndebele and Shangani in north¬ 
western and eastern Zimbabwe respectively. Among the 
Ndebele and Shangani. villages in the sense ofaconcentration 
of huts occupied by people linked in a variety of ways to the 
headman did not exist (Clyde, i960, p. I 49 )- Instead, the 
local pattern was one of scattered homesteads, each homestead 
being occupied by a man and his immediate family. 
Sometimes several brothers lived together but as a rule the 
settlements were small, with one or two huts, and were 
dotted over the countryside. 


The Zulu 

The basis of Zulu village organization was an miuzi (the 
homestead) usually comprising the headman, with hb wives 
and children, and his younger brothers, with their wives and 
families and often married sons too.-* As elsewhere in Africa 
today, the tendency is for villages to become smaller and 
smaller in size, to the extent that a village may only include 
one man. his wives and children- In the past, however, there 
were many peopicin the village, including veryofien a number 
of dependents, non-related people who had put themselves 
under the protection of a vUbge headman. The village was a 
self-conuined unit in which a complete life could be led. Each 
vilbge. whether Shona. Ndebele or Zulu, had its own cattle 
which supplied milk, and its own field, in which sufficient 
com and vegetables were grown to supply the needs of the 


inlubiuuts. In addition, the village was both the basis and the 
pattern of the political organization of the clan. 

South African societies 

As regards the South African poliiic.il institutions during the 
period under review an attempt will be made to highlight 
the main features of the governmental systems of these 
communities rather th.iii give a detailed description of each 
one of them. In most South African communities, notably 
the Heikuni Bcrgdama, the Nguni, Tsonga, Venda. Sotho 
and Khoikoi, there was alway-s a person who was recognized 
as chiefby the rest of the community' and he held office for 
life (Srhajieta, lys®. P- 4 o)- 

However, there were a few exceptions to this rule among 
different coiiuiiunities. The exception among the Khoikhoi 
was that a cliief could be expelled or killed if he sufficiently 
antagunized his subjects; the north-eastern Sotho 
communities expected him to coiiuiiit suicide when he was 
very old: he could also forfeit chieftainship if his territory 
was subjugated by another chief. Outside these exceptions 
there was no presenbed or enforced limit to his tenure of 
office though he might retire voluntarily because of old age 
or infimut)'. 

The chiefs duties and powers were many and varied 
including representing his people in their dealings with 
outsiden, and organizing such communal activities as war, 
collective labour and certain types of ritual; he often led his 
men into battle. The chief was both legislator and judge, 
with power to inflict capital punishment; he claimed many 
fomis of tribute, in botli labour and kind; he controlled the 
distribution and use of land, co-ordinated agricultural 
acnvines; provided for the poor and needy, and rewarded 
those who served him well; and he performed religious and 
magical ceremonies on behalf of his people. The duties of 
the Khoikhoi chief were, however, more limited.^ He too 
administered justice and punished offenders by death but he 
had comparatively little control over land tenure and 
economic life generally, and did not himself act as priest or 
magician. The San or Bergdama chief, unlike the othen, had 
no judicial functions or organized penal powers; his main 
dudes were to direct the migrations and subsistence activities 
of his people and to perfomi certain ceremonies for their 
wclfere. 

There were several segments of authority below that of 
chieftainship among the San and the communities of Bantu 
oripn each of which had an official head. The Khoikhoi and 
Bergdama. however, lacked funaionaries of this kind. The 
Khoikhoi had only one grade of local authority consisting of 
the headman’ in charge ofsettlements outside the community 
headquarters. Among the Tswana, Nguni. Tsonga. Venda 
and many Sotho there were village headmen and ward heads. 
The head of a major group was abo head of one or more of 
its subdivisions- E-xampIcs can easily be picked up from the 
Cape Nguni where the chief had his own district and sub¬ 
districts as well as among the Ngwato of Botswana. 

Thus the group of rulers in Southern Africa was quite 
heterogeneous. It was also hierarchical with the power of 
some rulcn extending throughout the territory, while that 
of others was limited to a ward or village. A few made the 
decisions, and many executed them. 

The chief everywhere had assistants of various kinds who 
might be distinguished as adsisors who helped him to 
determine policy, and executive officers who helped him to 
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curry out his routine usks. The same people were otten touiid 
serving in both capacities but (he two categories might also 
vary in penonal aifoirs. These two categories will, therefore 
be discussed separ.itely. 

A Southern African rhiefmighi seek advice from anybody 
whom he considered likely to be helptiil m a certain nutter. 
But as a rule there were a few people usually regarded as his 
confideutial advisors' whom he consulted habitually and 
fairly often. They seldom belonged to a foniially comtitutctl 
body, nor did their identity nerd to be nude public, though 
they ahv.iys included some of his close agtutes: they were 
merely persons he tnisted and upon whose opinion he relied 
on, and he consulted them privately and informally, 
individually or coilcrtively. ami iiuglit vary iliciii according 
to the issues involved. 

The chief had also a fonnal and wider cniiiicil wlii< h met 
as a body .it his Miniiuom to discuss import'int questions of 
public policy. It generally included all sub-chiefs and 
pronuiieiit headmen, svith other intliiciuial persons, and was 
therefore tepresciit.uive of the group as a whole. Some 
nieiiibers lived peniuneiitly at the capital while others came 
periodically to stay there for a while, and usu.itly the meeting 
consisted mainly of them. But on occasions of great 
importance the whole body was specially convened. The 
proceedings of such a meeting were treated os private among 
the Tswana and Veiida. and luibody might .iitcnd unless 
personally invited: ebcwhetc the iiieeting was usu.illy held 
in public and. in addition to the recognized members, 
anybody else who wished might come. There was seldom 
need for the full council to meet more than once a year and 
the interval might even be longer. But members present in 
the capital were expected to help the cliicftry the cases which 
were brought to his court, and thus advise him frequently 
in another capacity. With the exception of the Soiho. the 
council was the community's main deliberauve assembly and 
whatever wtas decided there bound the people as a whole. 
After the meeting, every local authority returned to liis area 
or. if outside meniben were sunuiioiicd. a tnessjge was sent 
iiifoniung him of any decision: in either event, he then c.illed 
together his own followers and told them the news. 

Bui among the Sotho, especially die Tswana, almost all 
matters of public concern were discussed finally at a popular 
assembly, commonly termed pish’, which ordinary people 
were expected to attend. Such assemblies, summoned by the 
chief whenever he thought fit, were in some communities 
held very often, at times almost weekly, except when the 
people were busy at their fields. They usually met in council 
at a place Called Kgisila, adjoining the chiefs residence. 
Nonnally only the men present in the capital were 
summoned, perhaps merely to lie told about some forth¬ 
coming ceremony, to receive mstrtictions about public 
labour or to listen to odier fomul announcements; and if 
necessary the message was conveyed to outlying setdenicnts 
through their local rulers. 

But on important occasiom. as when new laws were 
proposed or other major decisions h.id to be made, the whole 
community was convened; if the nutter was at all critical, 
such as serious internal disputes or thre.itcned invasion, 
.ittendance nuglit even be compulsory. A crucial meeting of 
this kind was sometimes he Id in the open veld, some distance 
from the capital, and the men all came to it amied and ready 
for any eventuality; it was usually preceded or followed by 
a collective drive for game. 

Community assemblies were also known omongthe N'guni 
and Tsonga, but owing to the local paueni of setdement. 


the scattered homesteads, diey were much more difilcult to 
org.iiiize and were, therefore, usually held only on great 
ceremonial occasions such as ihc annual first-fruits festival 
Of before the aniiy went to war. Consequently they were 
not nearly as important in the s^’stem of government: there 
was seldom any public discussion of policy except perhaps 
about waging war and even then the chief merely made use 
of the occasion to infomi people about decisions already 
reached by him and his council. It was usually at the first- 
fruit ceremony tlut the chief .iniiounced new laws or the 
creation of a new regiment 

Tlie kind, of advisory institunons, .ibout which much has 
been already said, were fsiund also at village and ward levels. 
Among ihe Nguiii. such local assemblies were more frequent 
th.in those of the svhnic community, perhaps because they 
were simpler to arrange, but even .among the Tswana. the 
chief, when anxious to have something considered 
(horouglily. might instruct his subjects tocoiisuit their people 
at home, whose views they subsequendy reported at a full 
community gathering. 

A Khoikhoi chief had only two official sets of advisors. 
The first was a restricted council, which varied according to 
the size of the community whom he consuked as a body 
and privately on most aspects of policy. In the larger 
Lonuiiuiuties. some of these men also constituted (he main 
court ofjustice. The councils' decisions on .ill major issues 
such as war and peace had to be ratified by a much larger 
popular assembly speciiUy summoned by the chief for the 
purpose. Local headmen had sinubr advisor)' bodies drawn 
from their own followcR. which also met only as business 
arose. 

Among the San and Bergdama. the chief discussed matters 
of public concern with all men of his group. They normally 
gathered every evening round the centra] ramp fire, where 
theyate together aiidgossiped. and whenever there was need 
to consider what action to take. The group was generally 
very snuU. 

The executive staff 

As in the case of the advisory council, the executive staff of 
South African chiefs differed considerably in composition 
and size from one people to another. The most important 
ofihechief s executive staff was commonly termed the 'gre.ic 
iWni/a , He was in effect the chiefs principal lieutenant in 
all his actisities jiul often deputized for him in his absence. 
The iiiduiui was the recognized intermediary between the 
chief and the conuminity. and royal spokesman on many 
fomul and other occasions. It was normaUy through him 
that matters were referred to the chief for decision or action, 
and he could himself deal with those of minor concern. He 
interviewed important iiiessengeR. received all cases that 
canK to the chiefs court, artangedfor them to be heard and 
might himself act as judge, helped the chief lead the army 
and organize council or community ceremonies, and 
supervised the runningofthc chief s household. Iiiihe larger 
conuiiumtics there were several other kinds of iWini.i who 
were sometimes distinguished by title as well as function, 
for example, administration ofjustice; some were in charge 
of the amiy and aiso controlled peace-time regimental 
acdviiies. and others looked after bnd matters, and royal 
herds of cattle or the reception and entertainment of 
distinguished visitors. There were also the chiefs state 
messengen or nmbassadon on important occasions, who 
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niiglic hirth<?r be sent (o investigate and solve serious local 
disputes. 

Everywhere, too, the chief eniployed one or more profes- 
sion.tl magicians as his \onmiuniiy doctors’. They were not 
so imii h executive officers as technical expens. bm they 
pbyedan important p.iri in the system of government- They 
protected the chiefs petson with charms, helped on such 
hiiial occasions as raiiuiiaking, dte doctoring’ the amiy. 
conuuuiiity initiation ceremomes and the .mmial first-fruit 
festival; and they always worked at liis request and under his 
supervision 

In addition to regular anti constant forms of assistance, the 

chiefotcasionally employed other iiidmM.tforsjiccial purposes. 

for example, .unong the Tswana and most iionhcrn Sotlio, 
large-scale undertakings were organized througli the age-sets 
or‘regiments’into which.ill.iJnliniemben ofiheconunnnity 
were grouped. E.ich teginient consisted of coevals and there 
were separate reginicntsofinen and women. The chiH created 
a new regiment evety five years or thereabouts wlien all the 
eligible youths, aged roughly from fourteen to eiglitccn years, 
were initiated simultaneoasly and given a distinctive group 
name. The chief subsequently called upon it for public service 
whenever he wished. The iiicii's regiments fought .is separate 
units in the comniuiiicy aniiy and in times of peace were 
often employed on sucii lasl^ as rounding up stray cattle, 
hunting game, destroying beasts of prey and action as police. 
Work of this luture was given only to regiiiienu whose 
members were still rcbtively yout^ and active. 

The Zulu and Swazi also used age-regimcnts for both 
miUtary purposes and conununity labour. In the heyday of 
Zulu power, each regiment on active service lived in a 
separate village of its own close to the chiefs royal residence; 
these villages, controlled by resident iiiiiuiMS and various 
subordinates, often had thousands of inhabitants and were 
dins a conspicuous exception to the traditional Nguni pattern 
of settlement. The men remained there for years until the 

chieffomiallyallowedtlienito return home and marry; when 

not at war. they were used for anyihing else he wanted done; 
they worked his fields, built his village, herded cattle and 
hunted and raided for him. arrested and. if required, kiQed 
convicted or suspected criminals, served as messengers and 
porters and when not engaged on such tasks ‘danced and 
idled away their time. 

The Swazi apparently never had a standing army of this 
type but some men from each re^ment were usually in 
residence at the royal villages and available for service either 
public or domestic. 

The military organization of the Venda and Tsonga was 
likewise based upon a system of age-regiineius ihougli, as 
among the Tswana, the members of the regiincni usually lived 
at their homes when not at war. Among the Nguni of the 
Cape and southern Sotlio, bodi the amiy and commumcy 
labour were organized on a local basis. The m^ of each 
district, regardless of age. constituted a separate division of the 
army, and could be suiiuiioned as a unit to woric for the chief. 


Succession 

Chieftainship could be obtained in a variety of ways, notably 
through birthright, foniul election, the use of wealth or 
military achievement. Among South Afncan societies 
chieftainship was nomially hereditary from father to son 
although rules of succession varied in detail from one people 
to another. In most Bantu and Khoikhoi societies it was not 


uncommon foi a person to become cliief by usurpadon or 
by seceding and creating a community of his own. But in 
such circumstances the usurper alnxKt invariably belonged 
to a local mling line. In most Bantu groups the eldest son of 
the ‘great wife’ was the heir apparent. This woiiun was rarely 
the first th.it a chief niairicd hut her status was always clearly 
defined. Unlike his other wives she was chosen by the royal 
family in cortsiilt.ition with the comnimuty councillors; she 
was preferably the daugliter of another chief or, as among 
nuiiy Sotlio societies, liet husband's matenul cross-cousin 
or other close relauve; except among the Venila and certain 
Sotho coiimiunides. the cattle given as her bride-wealth 
included contributions from all imporunt members of die 
comniunity, especially sub-chiefs and headmen; and at her 
wedding, a distinctive ceremony was often held to indicate 
that she was to be ‘mother of the community’ or 'wife of the 
country’. Amungdic Vciulaand Sotho she was usually chosen 
for ihefuturcrliiefduring the lifctimcaiidthroughdie agency 
of his father Among the Nguni and thcTsonga she was never 
marned until he had .already succeeded to office, and often 
not until he had nilcd for somedme; and should he die before 
choosing her, .is soinetimcs happened among the Swazi and 
other Nguni societies, the most nobly bom of his widows 
with sons was usually accepted as mother of the heir. If the 
great wife had no son, her younger sister or another substitute 
might be taken to bear one for her; as among the Sotho. she 
miglit cohabit after her husband's dcadi with his younger 
brother, Failing this, the nght of succession passed to the 
eldest son of the wife next in rank. If the chief had no male 
agnatic descendants, he was succeeded by a btotlicr’s son, 
usually the man nearest to him in line of birth. 


Conclusion 

III neady all southern Afncan societies the institutions of 
chief served the same purpose; ensuring rainfall, plentiful 

harvests, victory in war, and so on,by meansofntuil offerings 

to the chiefs’ ancestors at their graves. Tlie ancestors were 
the real wichders of power in the chiefdoni. and the reigning 
chief was merely a represeiuative who was granted a limited 
share in their power, ll was also possible for a chief to forfeit 
his power if he lost the mandate to rule from his ancestors. 
The chief was not an absolute dictator as it is generally 
believed. He was thechief-in-council. Tlie council consisted 

ofsubsidiarychicftandheadmen. Amongsomecomniuniiics, 

when additions to the laws or amenebnents to them were to 
be made, the regular procedure wasfor them to be considered 
by the chief in council, and for them to be submitted, for 
discussion, to a general assembly where every commoner 
had the right of speech. 

GENERAL CONCLUSION 

k appean from the survey of the areas covered in ilus chapter 
that the picture of political structures in precolonial Africa 
was not as confused as is depicted in some studies. African 
political systems shared many common features. Thus, 
contrary to what is generally believed, the mler was not an 
absolute dictator because there were various traditional ways 
of getting rid of such a ruler. 

Differences, however, were not uncommon. Some polities 
experienced earlier andgreater exposure to external influences 
with a significant impact on their political systems. 
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On ihc whole, political structures in Africa south of the 
Sahara were the product of the envirotunent and history. 


NOTES 

1 The most typical, in fact land nurk. studies are essentially 
those of: Bauimn and Westermann, 1948; Murdock. 1959; 
Herkovits. 1965. 

2 In Bantu Africa the leopard is the ulcini.-ite symbol of the 
sacred nature of political power. The political leader rakes 
his stand on its mottled skin, wearing .1 neckl.ace of its canine 
teeth. If these articles - or the rcniaiiis of any other 'sacred' 
animal — were kepi by an ordin.iry mortal, it would be 
reg.udcd as an act of political defuiicc. 

j On the basis of‘perpetual kinship' the Kiiiguri. Kinianu 
(airscd by their father) and Lueji (younger sister blessed by 
the same father) in fact represent several generations of 
individuals who each asstime in turn the same identity. 

4 For a thorough discussion of the political siruciiire of the 
Zulu kingduiii sec chapter two of Guy. 1979. 

5 Fora detailed account see Hann. 1928. 
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CULTURE 


Harris Maael-Fotc 


CULTURE AND RELIGION IN NUUIAN 
AFRICA': A QUESTION OF IDENTITY 

There i< no society tviihoul culture and no culture wthout 
retipon, amongst other components (literature, the arts, 
incclicinc. and so on). Religion, .a social and cultural reality, 
includes an essential coreaitd the cultural model that supports 
it. By essential core we are referring to the fundamental 
beliefs and rituals, the community of helieven and the 
apparatus (body ofotTiciants, calendar, sacred places, shrines) 
that keeps it all going. The survival over time of this core, 
in the same stale ofhoniogcneicy, constitutes .an identity. It 
can also be desenbed in terms of formadon. in the three 
senses of that word: a process of production, a process of 
maintenance and the product of these two processes. To the 
cultural model corresponds the economic and political 
fomuiion. with its language and its value system. Such is 
European civilization in reladon to Christianity. 

The question of the evoludon of religion so understood 
may be envisaged as a quesdon of collective and personal 
identity- With respect to the real svorld. it is a rrutter of 
deteniumng the conditions that require thesudden or gradual, 
partial or total abandonment of the essential core, with or 
\sithout the collapse, which might also be partial or toul. of 
the cultural model, the socio>cultural agents or brokets that 
are at work, the modalities and stages, the resistance and the 
consequences. With respect to meaning, it me.ms knowing 
whether the resisung identity is a positive or a negative 
identity, m what sense the idendty is a construct, and if that 
construct is progressive or regressive in the context of the 
overall cultural development of humanity. 

There arc at least three possible situations. The first is that 
of a tradidonal culture with or without a state, in which the 
indigenous religion suffers an internal crisis: innovation (for 
e.xample, the adopdon of a new god) appean to be cITectcd 
without problems because of the fact dial there is unity of 
language. The second is when, because of the needs of trade, 
migration or conquest, the adopdon of a foreign religion, 
written or otherwise, is imposed along with a new societal 
project: the transfer of the doarinc from one language to 
the other and its interpreution become an indispensable 
polidcal compromise. In some places, there is more or less 
conilicc-ladcn collective appropriadon. pining the guardians 
of the old idendty against the brokers of the new one. those 
who support the former against those who support the latter; 
this appropnation is difTcrcntiaicd (as between strata, classes 
or ethnic groups), which means that this process proceeds 
at different speeds at different times and in different places. 
The third situadon is one where the antagonism is potentially 
that much greater because of the fact that it pits not only 


two religious systems (polytheism and inonoiheism) against 
one another, but also several monotheisms, thus making any 
appropriadon precarious. 

Fiom these processes there result three degrees of 
appropriation, and in the case of a foreign religion three 
foniis ofaccultur.uion: practices carry on side by side, there 
is a synthesis of beliefs and finaUy there is absolute 
appropriadon, which bnngs the mystic or saint closer to the 
founder ofa religion. The first two stages are called aanulatioii 
and syttcrTtisni by M. Auge and dualism and (uhural rcdpri’ctty 
by Ttimingham who sees the third stage as assimilation. 

After assimilating tlie essential core of a religion and the 
associated features ofits cultural model, and attaining freedom 
olinidative, inpardcul.irin the area ofbnguage.acommunity 
ofbelievers that has thus been dissociated and differentiated 
constructs a new religious and cultural identity, a particular 
idencky. By integrating itself into the univenal conununity 
ofihe faithful ofthis religion, it at the same dme incorporates 
that rehgion it is experiencing into the religious and cultural 
history of the society whose other activities and functions it 
shares. This rcnesval consists in an enrichment througli the 
addition ofnew elements ofbeliefanda cultural enlargement 
through the appropriation offoreign cultural traits (language, 
writing, clothing, architecture, and so on). 

A< it overcomes the contradiction between, on the one 
hand, tliis renewal and, on die other, the reroodng of which 
that renesval is both the occasion and the factor for the social 
fraction attached to the old idenriry, the historical movement 
ofthc rebdom offeree, even against the exclusivisin of states, 
effects a new synthesis and forms a new collective identity. 
The significance ofthis new synthesis orfomiation is twofold. 
The old identities seem posidve for having preserved the 
societies from dissoludon by teaching tolerance, but negadvc 
for basing exchided writing. The new religious identides 
are regressive by vinue of the intolerance with which they 
threaten sociedcs with an indigenous or different religion, 
hut are on the contrary progressive as harbingen of modernity, 
through wtidng. the basis of science, and through the world 
awareness that thc>- give to conununitics. 

These general coiisiderauons apply globally to Africa from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, that pan of Africa 
which we call Nubian and of which the Cmeral History oj 
Africa presupposes, confinns and reconstructs the unity. 

A detailed demonstration is rendered difficult by cenain 
methodological consideradons; the scale of the topic in time 
and space, the uncvenneis of documentation as between 
coastal countries and inland ones, the insufficient number of 
regional syntheses, the failure still to carry through the 
projected history of indigenous religions and the bek of 
figures. To these must be added some theoretical ones: while 
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ihc questions of the exhtence, role Jtui iiniry of (r.iditioiul 
religion no longer ame, (here remain those ot specificity and 
naming. Two theses confront each other on these points. 
One. generally sustained by members of the demand well 
synthesized by John S. Mbitt in An liiirodiuih'ii (o Afriiin 
Rfliljic>ii(l97j), treats this rcUgion ns a sort of universal quasi- 
monotheism, with distinct categories (holiness, mercy of 
God the creator, paradise). The other, developed by 
anthropologists, in particularin ihe Lt Graiitl aihis dcs icligions 
(1988). presents it on the contrary as a specific polytheism. 
Afntan religion? Yes. but then this is m the same way as the 
monotheisms so long since .appropriated whose ‘African- 
ness’ IS obvious; thcjuslaismofthc Falaslia. African or'Black' 
Islam, prs'phetisin, and so on. No. if its general traits make 
it one with all pol>thcisnc religions. Rather it is religion tliat 
IS indigenous in the ecvanological seme, that is of which 
Africa is the birthplace, since the tcniis pag.anism. already 
loaded, and animism seem too broad. 

Nevertheless, backed by anthropology whose dau over a 
long period give nse to hypotheses that remain plausible, the 
better documented hhtory of the nionotheisoc religions 
makes possible a review of this evolution in three phases. 
First, at the end of the filteenthaiid beginning ofihc sixteenth 
centunes. there was a iiiajor fact, that is religious pluralism: 
then, from the sixteenth to the seventeenth century, in 
opposition to the old identities, came the fonnation of new 
religious identities (Islamic and Christian): and finally, in the 
eighteenth century, a century-of promises, despite regression 
elsewhere, the consolidation, maturation and extension of 
pluralism were combined. 

LATE FIFTEENTH EARLY SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. A MAJOR FACT: RELIGIOUS 
PLURALISM 

What were the social and cultural bases, components, the 
functioning and consequences of this pliiralisiiit 

Social and cultural bases of religious pluralism 

Many ofthe peoples andsocicties identified today, who were 
the creators and consumers of cultures, were .already in 
existence: for example, the Wolof. Hausa and Edo (Bini) in 
west Africa, the Mpongwe, Shona, and Tonga in central and 
southern Africa, and the Masai, Amh.ira and Hova in cast 
Africa and in Madagascar. 

Their cultures were marked by four nuin features. These 
were fundamentally peasant and village-based cultures. 
Everywhere the civilizations of agriculturists had a 
preponderant effect over the others. Associated with cereal 
and root-based agriculture were herding (Fulhe, Klioi Khoi), 
nver and sea fisliing (see Plate 162) (Somono, Teke), hunting 
and gathering (P>^ti«. San) or mining (gold, copper, salt, 
iron). But being agricultural, these cultures also had signs of 
fragility; poor soils, underpopulated areas, suitable but light 
implements (hoe. ixe. machete and bow), one main source 
of energy, men and women, and finally, a preponderance of 
orality. which stocks the experiences in various fonns of 
social memory (dyAi or griot, dja or gold weight, mesuge 
bells, drums). These cultures also had a socio-politicalp/iira/iim. 
Matrilineal and patrilineal systems coexisted, as did various 
tyqjes ofsocio-political lineage (Ctebo), age-set viUage based 
(Oromo-Calla). kingdom (Screr) and empire (Amhara). But 


for thoiisaihfs of yean, across the Indian Ocean, die Red Sea 
anil the S.ihara, these cultures were open to cansconiiacntal 
commerce. Towns were the focus of exch.mges and hence 
of the diffusion of religious ideas, whether ancient towns 
(Axiini;, medieval towns (Awdagost). or recent towns 
(Cabinda).- 

Urban life was controlled by an aristocracy, a diverse 
trading class (Arabs, Berbers, Afro-Shirazi, Wangara). a 
stratum of ideologues, literate or otherwise, with the 
intcllecciul support of religious pluralism. 

Religious pluralism: components, functioning and 
consequences 

Till’ conipt'riails 1/ pliiMlism 

Indigenous rclipons, Christianity, Judaism and Islam, in 
chronological order, nude up the bndscape. The polytheisms 
and monotheisms ofthe time had in common a close link 
between sacred and the divine, sacred and potiiical power. 

But unlike monotheisms, the indigenous religions were 
based on a pluralism oflaw. the right for each conununit>-. 
even under an imperial state religion, to have its own sacred, 
symbolic and ritual reference points, which uiidctpinncd 
tolerance and an ideal of religious peace which could have 
no obstacle but a political one. Whence, it seems, comes the 
openness of most representations. 

These religiuns have been caDcd religions of nature where 
the concept of religion is not lacking. In a first sense, the 
Great God. separate and remote in many ni>th 5 (Zanahary, 
Mbori. Masa Uambali), is as.similjted to heaven and his 
paredras to Earth; intemiediatc gods - Yoruba orisiM - are 
identified with various powers (stars, plants, amoials. entities 
of various sorts, and so on) and all beings arc identified with 
a hierarchy of forces (see Plate 163)- The vast numbers in 
the pantheon thus oblige hunun beings to pay devotion to 
manifestations of luturc and justify divination and possession 
rituals and the numerous materials and forms of sacrifice. 
Despite the contradictions among the cosmogonies this 
devotion is all the more justified (that is, the worid always 
existing for the Basouto, a world created by God according 
to the Kikuyu, and the worid being self-created through 

nothingness by the Bambara). Most of them accept that spirits 

and animals were on earth first, the fomier being owners of 
the soil, the latter cmlizit^ heroes of huimnit^’. In a second 
sense, humanity inserts itself into nature, lives in symbiosis 
with it and is the microcosm ofit. 

Bin given that nature, as a netwoik of symbols, is not 
dissociated from culture, these religions can equally be 
characterized as rclipons of society. Fmt, they are society- 
centred. even in the conception of the person. Whether 
humanity is the creation of the divine potter, a watery 
emanation or a vegetable product, depending on the 
cosmologies, it generally appears there was a pair 
(iiun/woman). A human being partakes of matter through 
his perishable body, of divinity through his iiiimorul soul 
ami of society tltrough the ancestral element ofreincarnation. 
his name and his motto. Funhermore. the goal of these 
religions remains not personal salvation but tl»e conservation 
of society. In its first inuge, this society is the pantheon, 
which obeys ihc principles ofthe stmciure and fiinctioning 
of human society. In its second image, this society is that of 
the ancestors who 'survive’ through the ritual practices oi 
the living. Finally, ihc third 'unage is that of lineages 
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agglomerated into villages or kingdoms which are a 
prolongation of their ancestors on their territory, whose 
chie€i remain objects of veneration (see Plate 164). 

In truth, these religions are religions of the alliance between 
the individual and society, between nun and nature, through 
the mediation of tlie ancestors and God. While luciire is the 
image of the divinity, the condition of humanity and the 
means of labour and subststence, it is also the product of 
human action, since humanity has participated since the 
beginning of the world in its creation. Sacrifices, prayen and 
obedience to taboos constitute modes of negotiation aimed 
at securing its fertility so tlut the eternal life of societies .ind 
human beings is assured, along with health and plenty 

Such in suimnaiy is the system th.it constituted theitussion 
ground for monotheisms and first of all for Chrisiiaiiity. The 
oldest form of this was the Ethiopian Orthodox Chrisiian 
church, a sute cIiukIi, whose head {nbtiiut) was appointed 
by the patriarch of Ale.xandria. it had two foundations, one 
legendary (descent from Solomon, which associated the 
people ot Ethiopia with the divine choice of Israel) .ind the 
other doctrinal, nionophysiiisni which has, since the school 
of Alexandria represented by the Patriarch Dioscore and the 
Monk Euryches (fifth century), recognized the sin^e divine 
nature of|e$usChrisi. The recent fonn, another state religion, 
was Roman Catholiasm. attached to the Trinity .ind the 
cull of the Virgin Mary. 

Judaism was that of the Beta Israel (Ayhud or Falasha) of 
Ethiopia. It was the religion of a composite community 
(converted Agaw.Jews converted to Christianity and dissident 
Christians), probably contemporary with the introduction 
ofChristianir>’. Thiscoimnunity had been transfomied into 
a casie of craftsmen, into a ebss and through ideology into 
an ethnic group. Its doctrine rested on two doeunienis; the 
Old Testament, especially the Peniateucb (Oril) and the 
Sabbath Commandments (Te’e^asa S^l^bal) and on three 
rituals: the Sabbath, the Day of Supplications (Hcliellamiti) 
and the festival of Esther (St’tna Rsir^. 

As for Islam, the rebgion ofMulumnud. prophet of AUah, 
introduced in the seventh to eighth centuries in the form of 
brotherhoods who each followed his own path (sing. Tan'ifj. 
pi. Tunit]), it was established in .iD iis diversity; the Sunnism 
ofthc Maliki.theShaG'is.the Sufism ofQadiriya.theKarijisni 
of the Ibadiya order and the Shi'fsm of the Isimelis. 

77 ie pluralisni and its Ci>nsrqnaifes 

The landscape as described presented antagonistic poles of 
contradictions, one cumulative in charaaer, the otherssimpic 
in character. 

Xotth-easi Africa was a pole of the first type. From the 
fourth to the fifth centuries, indigenous, Christian and Judaic 
religious systems had coexisted there and. from the seventh 
century four systems, including the newly founded Islam. 
The ruling classes attempted to impose a monopoly for their 
system by force over the routes taken by the trade in gold, 
slaves and firearms. In Nubia, a Christian kingdom since the 
sixth century, gradual Islamization was the work of traders 
and inunigrann. it was then accelerated by the violence of 
the Maiiiluks ofEgypt andailminaiedin ihe fifteenth cenoiry, 
under pressure from the Funj nomads, polytheists convened 
to Islam, in the convenion of the royal coun of Dongola in 
the Makurra. In Ethiopia, on the contrary, in a sustained 
stni^lc from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, the 
Chruiiaii sure cmci^d victorious, bringing the polytheistic 
states (Damoi, Hadiyya. Gojjam) and the Falasha provinces 


(Begamder. Bambcya, Wagara. Salbint) under m control, 
and subjecting to tribute the sultanates (Awfat, Dawaro, 
Sharkha and Bali) In the first case the consequences were 
that the Shati’a transformed the rules regarding marriage and 
the succession and the sums of women; Christian visual arts, 
clothingand architecture were repbeed byMuslim-stylcarts, 
archiiecture and clothingand the Arabic bnguage was added 
to Nubian. In the second case, there were, in addition to 
the transfer of the capital from the north to the centre of the 
empire, the expansion of Christian arts .iiid Aniharic and 
Geez, a spintual, intellectual and political awakemng of the 
Ethiopian church. This did not happen, however, without 
a compromise with other religions as illustrated by Negus 
Zara Yacob (1434-68). This reformist theologian, married 
to a Muslim wife, had Falasha executed for disobeying the 
customs of African courts; he believed in sorcery and magic. 

Ill west Africa, it was rather Islam that stood in simple 
contradiction to indigenous religions. From Tekrur through 
to Kanem-Bomu reigned an Islam tliai was generally urban, 
embraced by a royal aristocracy’, the trading class (Bcrbcr- 
Arabs, Wangara, Fulbe, Hausa) and a cosmopolitian 
intellectual elite (the Arab adviser Al-Maghili, the Berber 
cadi Mahanud ben Unur Agid of Timbnktii, the Suebnese 
SlunfSich Yahya). The outcome resulted in new dimensions 
of Afncin culture, with the development of Arabic script 
and auociatcd disciplines, Muslim visual arts, architecture 
and clothing. But here again compromise was general. The 
Tariqi and the Epistlr of Al-Maghili denounce Sonni AJi Ber. 
a Kanji and reputed nugician, as one of the worst infidels; 
infidels also were the imams who wore gifts from kings 
(Casamance) and the marabouts who sold talismans against 
thieves. 

There is the same type of simple contradiction between 
urban Isbm and the indigenous system in cast Africa, both 
in the coastal towns (Sofala. Mogadishu) and in the islands 
of the Indian Ocean (Zanzibar. Madagascar). Under the 
influence of the Arabs and Afro-Shirazi, a new material and 
spiritual culture flowered, carried by a Bantu bnguage 
enriched with Arabic words: Swahili culture. 

In central Africa, on the contrary, it was Roman Catholic 
Chrisibnity that was at grips with the indigenous religions 
in Kor^. A state religion that had come in ihe Portuguese 
caravels of ihe slave and spice trade, it won over the ruling 
aristocracy (the including the Mani-Kongo. and their 
entourage), not without some opposition, and a fraction of 
the people as early as 1491 were led to adopt the European 
life-sryle along with Christian names. 

In short, three formations differing in age and nature 
constituted the religious pluralism ofthc bte fifteenth century: 
among the old ones, the pnnury. ancient fonnations of 
indigenous origin (first generation); the secondary ormedieval 
fonnations. of Chmtian Orthodox and Judaic origin in 
Ethiopia, or Islamic origin in west and east Africa (second 
generation); and the tertiary, proto-modem formations of 
Nubia and Kongo (third generation). 

SIXTEENTH TO SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES: OLD IDENTITIES AND 
FORMATION OF NEW RELIGIOUS 
IDENTITIES 

At a time when theslave-trade was inteiisify-ing, accompanied 
by the disruption of peasant societies, new attempts at 
centralizing and feudalizing political societies and slave or 
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caste-biscd fonnjnoiis, three religions processes characterized 
the century; the dynanibm of old identities, the fonmtion 
of new identities and resistance. 

The dynamism of old identities 

Old identities manifested three fonns of dynamism; 
commuitics. shocks and avatars. 

CtinmiMtnVf in indigeuinn systems 

At the end of the third quarter of the seventeenth century. 
Dapper provides evidence of continuity beneath the diversity 
and changes in indigenous religious systems. There was the 
same idea of the remote great God (the Canii of the Folgia. 
the Himirii.iofiheKhoi Khoi or the Miisihin Monomotapa), 
in contrast to accessible gods (the Belly of the Qiioja, the 
SuH of the Lovango or the Ahvit of the Khoi Khoi and 
Socotra) not to mention totemic atumals (the sttake-king of 
the Bcna and the fimkf.C'*dofthc Mwenekisindelc ofMalawi). 
Thc same unity of the universe was seen in the secret power 
ofbeings and tilings (the ny.nn.i of the Bambara, the moqiiisie 
of the Bakongo or the basina of the Mal.igasy). Rnally. the 

sanicinunoitality ofthcanccstorswasrcaffinnedin numerous 

practices; questioning of corpses, human sacrifices, offerinp 
and funerals. Everywhere, through possession (as among the 
Fon, Nuba or Shona). divination (as among the Manden or 
Tsonga) .and inagic, those with the power to mediate were 
busy acquiring the benefits of life (rain, health, children, 
wealth, or f^uc). 

As for change, it concerned first the fomiation of peoples, 
with new ones appearing; Akwapim in west Africa. Tikar 
in central Africa and Maroserana in Madagascar (sixteenth 
to seventeenth centuries). Quoja and Karou in west Africa, 
Ruvidi in central Afnca and Rozvi in southern Africa 
(seventeenth century). Next, it concerned the objects of 
beliefs, either through abandonment or transfer, or by 
acquisition or promotion. When Ajahiito founded the 
kingdom of Allada (Uan-Homc) he transported the 
household deities and sacred objects from Tado. In the Maiavi 
kingdom, in central Afiica. the cult of .Aflim, the spirit of the 
ancestor who had led the migration of the Pliiri, Kalonga 
Chinkhole. prevailed over the indigenous gods of the 
In the new Rozvi society, in southern Africa, the cult of the 
oracular deity Afiivtri arose as a factor in the consolidation of 
the military state. 

But change also afiecied rituals. Thus Dapper notes in 
Lovango a decline in human sacrifices ‘since fewer slaves are 
put to death than previoiisly’. 

This vision of the world justified the symbols of sacred 
power; the mw/in Akan kingship (sec Plate 156), nkisi. the 
ideology of kingship in Kongo, or mulopue. the property of 
Luba royal blood. The ideology of knowledge associated 
with what 1$ divine and sacred in the teaching of educational 
centres such as convents (Bight of Benin, Monomotapa). 
secret or mask societies (the delta of Niger, Cameroon. 
Zambia, Mabwi), initiation societies (Bambara ofMaii, Nyiha 
of Tanzania) or diviimion schools (Bight of Benin) derived 
from it. The authorized portrayal of the dead and the gods 
characteristic of the sculpture of the time - earthenware or 
ivory statues, wooden statuesand masks (BainbaraandSenufo 
in west Africa. Kuba and Tekc in centra) Africa), bronze 
statues and masks (Ife. Benin. Nupc), steatite statuettes, or 
sacrificial objects (the pcmio and tiomoli of the forest peoples 


of Guinea and Sierra Leone) - derived from it. And from it 
too c.mic the critical attitudes ofpeasants towards Christianity, 
some doubting the divinity ofChnst, others laughing at ideas 
of paradise, heL and resurrection (Gold Coast). 

Acmiiiilaied clashes briuven sysienis; the Elliiopiaii excepliati 

Ethiopia illustrates the acciiimilated shocks of four religious 
systems. The first clash was between the Orthodox Christian 
state and polytheism. Even as the imperial state was waging 
the ceiiiuries-old stm^le against polytheism, fighting a 
rearguard action up to the victory over the pagan king 
Badanco of Inariya. it was suffering attacks by Otoiiio (Galla) 
polytheists. The pastoraiisis who worshipped a greaijehovah- 
type God were organized without a central authority into 
ten age classes which elected their chiefs and judges and 
whose ideal was miliury; every eight years they would 
proceed on warlike expeditions to collect booty and exalt 
the valour of their leaders. By tradition, but also in search 
of pastures on land emptied of people by the jibad, they 
spread out in numerous groups of horsemen, both by 
infiltration and by violence, from Bali towards the south, 
west, centre and north. Despite the counter-attacks of 
successive emperon, from Lebna Dengal to lyassu I 
(i 508-1705), they established themselves over much of the 
empire and acquired a place in political society and the state 
un^r the Gondarinc dynasty (i 632 “> 75 S)- 

The second clash pined the sure against the Beta Israel. 
Encircled by Islam, tlie imperial state wanted to reduce the 
last Falasha state of Samen so as to have control of all its 
resources of men and weapons. In order to preserve their 
autonomy, the Beta Israel would ally now with the 
Muslims against the Christian state, now with the sute and 
its allies against Isbniic domination. They finally rose up in 
arms against forced Christianization, courageously led by 
then leaders (Radcei (1560), Gweshan OS87-8) and 
Gedewon {:6i5. 1625), but they were defeated in 1625 
and Samen was incorporated into the Christian empire. But 
the Beta Israel would survive indomitable, defeated and 
deprived of tlicir lands, as artisans and soldiers, ihanks to the 
edict of toleration (1632) which restored to them their right 
to exercise the rclipon of their ancestors. 

The third clash, which also ended in victory, pitted the 
bnpenal state against Islam. For havii^ kept in check the 
neighbouring Muslim sutes, such as Adal, ravaged in 1526-7 
and whose leatlet Mahfuz was killed in 1516. the retaliation 
took the form ofa jiVutdproclaimed in 1529 by imam Ahmad 
ibn Ibrahim al-Ghazi. known as Gtagn, the ‘Left-handed’. 
Until 1543, this brilliant strategist conquered provinces from 
west to east and south to north (Shoa, Anihara, Lasta, Tigray), 
sacking monasteries and churches as far as Axum, offering 
the choice ofislam ordcath. Nevertheless, in February 1543. 
the Ethiopian anny. aided by the Portuguese, defeated the 
invader and, later, in 1588. it drove the Turks out ofTigray. 
Isolating and neutralizing the Muslims as well as the Falasha 
then became the aims of kings Johannes 1 (1667-81) and 
lyassu I (1681-1706). In the iowti of Gondar these non- 
Chrisiians Lved separately, the fomicrin the ErbmBci quarter, 
the latter in six quarters, including Kayla Mrda. 

The fourth clash, internal to Christianity, pitted the 
Ethiopian church against the Roman Catholic church. The 
Porti^ese attempt to unite the two churches by bringing 

the heretic back to the mother church wasa&tlure.doctrinjUy 

andpobiically. In 1557, against the dognuoftlie superiority 
ofCatholicismpropagated by thejesuits. a polemical liieratiin:. 
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illustr.it^d by the Coiifession oj l-anh by the emperor 
Gahwdevvos. defended monophysinsni and Ethiopianoikiire. 
In addition, the conversion in 1622 of emperor Susenyos, 
who nude Cailiolicism a state reLgion, provoked a general 
revoh leading to the emperor's abdication. This was followed 
by expulsion of the Jesuits, repression of the Catholics and a 
breach between Ethiopia and European Christendom. 

Progress and retreat (polytheism. Islam), regression 
Oudaism), retreat and new revival (Orthodox Chnstiaiiicy), 
such avatars are to be found in the evolution of the Islamic 
fomutions of the first generation. 

77 ir ai Mis I’f f/jT luh'jiia'J or first gaiorafioii Ishiiiiu foniiaiioiis: 
uvsi Mil eafi Afriio 

In west Afnc.i, there was initially, following tlie Moroccan 
colonitation in 1591,regression:de-isLuiiiz.ition. InSorigliay, 
it occurred because of and despite tlic Morocc.in occupation, 
in places where tlK iinpenal state had withered away. Such 
was the case in souiheni Songhay, Dendi. the refuge of the 
vanquished Askiya (sec Pl.ite ijR), who came together with 
other immigrants and the politically fragmented indigenous 
Gunnaiiche and Hausa, far from the towns and the court, 
and returned to polytheism. The same happened in Mali, 
where the s.ime poLiical fiagmeniaiion of the end of empire 
and the same ruraliaation led the Malinke ruling class to the 
same ab.indonmeiit of the Isbm of their ancestors. 

In the ciiy-statej of the Indian Ocean, a similar de- 
isbnuzation occurred under the violence and hegemony of 
the Portuguese who destroyed the trading networks and the 
moscpics. But by the end oftlicir occupation in the seventeenth 
century, under pressure from the sultanate of Oman, one 
could speak of a revival of Isbm. a sort of re-islamization. 
iTungJed as ever with the polytheism of the hinterbnd. 

In the lands of Kaneni-Bomu and Hausabnd there was. 
on the contrary, an intensification of Islam. This must be 
secnasthc workofthesaiK(uaries(2’(nify<i), the brotherhoods. 
Marabout groups and all the groupings inspired by Afnc.in 
intellectuals trained in the Arab countries. Inspired by the 
law and mystical theology, this refomust trend criticized, on 
the one hand, the syncretism and accretions of urban Islam 
and, on the other, oppressive and imjusi rulers: this was the 
breeding ground for the instig.itors of future jihads. 

Formation of new identities 
.Vnv Christian identities 

It was in this period, in order to give an impetus to overseas 
evangelization, that the Cot^egation for the Propagition 
of the Faith ssas founded in Rome (1622) and the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Kiiowlec^c (if>y9) and the 
Society for the Propagation ofthc Gospel (1701) in Engbiid. 
Among the fonnations chat came into being, it is possible to 
distinguish three situations: abortive attempts (Upper and 
Lower Guinea. Dan-Home, Benin), authentic fomiations 
(Kongo) and colonial fonnations. 

Monomotapa offeis an example of an abortive attempt. As 
soon as Portuguese nile over the Indian Ocean coast (1505) 
was esablished. the Society of Jesus was the fiist to send a 
mission there. After the missionary voyageand death ofFrancis 
Xavier (1J41), Father Gon^alo deSilveira took over in 1560, 
From Sofab to Monomotapa, he converted chiefsand baptized 
close to a thousand souls before baptizing the king and queen- 
mother of the great kingdom by the names of Sebastian and 


Mary. This exploit led to his death m a plot on 16 March 
1561. A new mission by the Dominican Friars, which set out 
from .Sofab for Tete, had no greater success. Friar Nicolas do 
Rosario hasdng been killed, Pomigal subjected to the crown 
of Spain in 1580 and the new Mwene Mutapa, Nyambu 
Kapararidze, being anii-Ponugucsc (1624-9). It was not until 
the accession to the throne of his uncle and adversary, 
Mamvura, wiiliassisuncefroni the Portuguese, that missionary 
activity revived; in r.i667, of sixteen places of worship, nine 
wore in Portuguese territory, five in the kingdom of 
Monomotapa and two in Monika (sec Plate 165). 

Despite the spectacular conversion of the king in i6j2 
and the conversions trumpeted by the Augustinians in 
Mombasa and Malindi, missionary activity failed to produce 
any local Catholic church with a future. Christianization 
remained a veneer of the ruling aristocracy; there was no 
indigenous clergy to take up the spiritual heritage; the 
Portuguese, concerned in the slave-trade, lived a life of 
violence and desolation. Fiailly. indigenous religions were 
tenacious and competition from Islam strong. Many converts 
soon renounced their faith and the return of the influence 
of the sultanate of Oman led to the massacre of Christians 
and [lie end of the missionary endeavour. 

The Kongolese national Catholic church 

The case of the kingdom of Kongo, of which Angola was a 
pro«nceuiiril die seventeenth century, was the most iniporranc 
one. In one sense, cultural co-operation enabled the new 
church toatiaiiimaturit^'undcrthcChunpunziiindChimiibza 
dynasties. Afonso I the founder, a Chunpunzu {1506-41), 
granted schobiships for stud)- in Portugal. Several waves of 
missionaries (Franciscans, Cannelitcs and bicr Capuchins) 
helped ill the establishment of schools ami tiaining. Two 
sclwols were started, one w ith 400 pupils in 1506. the other 
with 600 in 154S. In 1518. the first Kongolese bishop, pnnee 
Henry, was appointed titular bishop of Utica, a subordirute 
toSao Tome(i534) andsicarapostolicofKongowithresidencc 
at San Salvador. A 1548 catechism in Kikongo, reprinted in 
1624, adapted theological notions such as God, lYzamb; 
Mpnngn. on the basis of a nusundeistanding which reduces 
the Ancestral Gods to the Biblical God and sunplifies what is 
complex vs-ithout mierpedng other ke\’ facton (faith, spirit, 
sanctity and grace) as Iiappened in Dan-Home. Churches 
flounshed. In the mkl-sixtceiith ceiituiy, the Jesuits claimed 
to luve baptised 5,000 souls in three months and founded 
numerous Christian vill:^es. Twenty thousand baptisms are 
estini.itcd to have ukeii place in Angola in 1590:3,918 bapdsins 
and pnurriages. iiiKongo in 1693. according to a missionary. 
This church was limited to the colony ofLuandaand Matemba 
in Angola, but was more rural around San Salvador. But the 
slave-trade monopoly and Pornigiiese hegcinonism intheend 
aroused the hostility of a lutional party and later provoked a 
civil ivar. This part>' was dd'eated in its struggle against the 
allies of the Portuguese (1665) but was victorious under the 
king ofBula. sacked the capical in 1678 and burned the churches 
aixl the pobcc, forcing the political class to scatter. 

The colonial Protestant church 

The years tliat saw the decline ofa young, promising Catholic 
church also saw the birth of the Protestant church in the 
colony at the Cape of Good Hope, out of the encounter of 
Dutch Boers and French Huguenots driven out by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685). 
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iWii’ idi‘iiiiues 

These range from authemically new fonnauons (Nubia, 
Somali) to tramfonnaitom of old formations (Senegal. 
Dundu). 

The Nubian and Somalian fomiation 

With the Funj conquest of Aiwa in 1504, Nubia lompleced 
Its incorporation into the IsUinic world Inspace.froiiiUmarj 
Dunkiis 10 Dadi II (late seventeenth to early eighteenth 
centuries) the sultans extended the hegemony of the now 
Nubia to Kordolan by way of the lands of the Shilluk and 
the Nuba. Spiritually, along with the Maliki ntc. traders, 
Arab immigrants ami te.ichcis established the (i 577 ). 

Siiadliiliyi (1693) and .Xfi/J/mliiyrt orders, sprcasliiig belief 
among the people in the or chansniaiic power of 

faithful saints 

In Somali, the activity of Arab missionaries, such as Isnu- 
il-Gabam, a founding father, and the jih.id of uiiiin Oragii 
which recruited Afar as well, propagated the Islamic faith. 
That faith in turn became a factor of cultural iiitegranon for 
all the peoples in the territory. These new Isl.-iimc fonnations 
emerge in Christian or polytheistic lands, wliilc west Africa 
offers examples of Islamic formations emerging from old 
Islamic identities. 

Unsuccessful revolutionary formations 

In Seiiegimbia. .Muslim since the eleventh to twelfth 
centuries, there was an economic, social and political crisis, 
precipitated by the monopoly on the trade in gra>"5 and 
slaves that the French had cstabhshed at Saint Louis in 1659. 
to the benefit of their bourgeoisie, Hasaniya Arab warriors 
and African aristocracies, and at the expense of the nomadic 
Berber nomads of the Chamama and the peasants along the 
river bank. A radical response to this crisis came from the 
a popular revolution aimed at setting up a theocratic 
sute based on the Sliari’a which could guarantee freedom 
of trade and protect Muslims from slavery. It was instigated 
in 1673 by a Berber nurabout. Nasir al-Diii. After victories 
in Futa Toro, Waalo, Kayor and Jolof. following the death 
of its leader in 1674 the movement gradually got bogged 
down and was finally defeated m 1677 - 

The successful rcvoluuonary formation of Bundu 

In the kingdom of Bundu, on the contrary, the revolution 
of 1690. the first led by a ‘Sudanese’ Afncan, was successful. 
It was a follow-on from theprevious movement, and received 
support from defectors from it. It took place in an inland 
country at the temunus of the trade route between the 
Gambian coast and the Niger bend. It was a narioiulist-type 
movement and at least six ethnic groups took part in it: 
Bajarankc. Basari. Koniagi, Jaxanke, Soninke and Fulbe. Its 
leader. Maalik Sy. defeated the military aristocracy ofGajaaga 
and assumed the title of alinanty of a theocratic state. 


Resistance 

Such a complex evolution was bound to spark resistance. 
Some resistance thwarted formations from their very 
beginnings; such was the war fought by the traditionalist 
party against tlie coronation of the Christian .Mani Kongo 


Afonso 1 111 l S06. Attempts were made to interrupt the process 
of fonnation or turn it back. Resistance, again in Kongo, 
was shown in the invasion by the Jaga, driven back tliaiiks 
to Portuguese intervention, and on the east coast of 
Moz.uiibu]ueat Malindi. the invasion by the Ziinba. Finally, 
polytheistic states, tolerant as they remained inland, defended 
themselves againsta monotheistic and imperial environment; 
Kabu and .Mosi in west Africa, Moiiomotapa and Rovzi in 
southern Africa. 

But despite these diverse forms of resistance, monotheistic 
tbnuatioiis spread in spate and consolidated their effects in 
nature. The patrilineal system continued to become more 
finiily entrenched and the status of women to be iiiodified. 
Arabic ami European architectural styles in places of worship 
and palaces developed; the same was happening with the 
visual arts- From the writing oflanguages. either in the Arabic 
alphabet (Swahili, Kanuri, Pullulde, Hausa) or in the Laun 
alphabet (Kikoiigo, Kimbundu, Popo), there resulted an 
increasinjdy nch African literature, evidence of which, in 
the Islaiiuc tradition, are the Tanks, cite Chronicles and the 
sorabr and their authors, ancestors of modem historians. 
Correspondii^ to tlicsc in the Orthodox tradition were 
Amharic and Geez literatures and in the Falasha tradition, 
Agaw literature Yet at all levels of the new fonnations, 
syncretism tesblied to the compromise with indigenous 
rehgioru and cultures, as can be witnessed in the Kongo, 
according to Dapper, andDan-Homc. according to Bosman 

SEVENTEENTH TO THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, A CENTURY OF PROMISE: 
DESPITE REGRESSION. 
CONSOLIDATION. MATURATION AND 
EXTENSION OF RELIGIOUS 
PLURALISM 

At the height of the slave-trade and the ami-slavery 
ntoventent, the religious landscape, despite the inevitable 
violence, harboured promise Christianity was on the retreat 
in its Roiiun Catholic fomi but was taking final shape in its 
Orthodox fomi. and was spreading and opening up to 
pluralism in its Anglican Protestant variety. The Falasha. 

dispossessedofallpolitical power, were working to complete 

their cultural integrity. Islam, reduced to the state of a private 
religion in Ethiopia, was advancing on two fronts, one in 
and through the jiliiid which gave the ‘Sudanese’ complete 
control of the future of the Islam adventure, and the other 
through liberal expansion into forest and southern Africa. 
As forpolytheism. it coniinucd all the time to show its vitality 
even in places where it was apparently in retreat. 

The dynamism of indigenous religious identities 

At this dine, also, new social foniunons were emerging; for 
example, the Mcnde and the Baule in west Africa. Yaka and 
Luiida in central Africa. Chamouqua in southern Africa. 

Ancestor cults (dudy in Malagasy), possession cults and the 
cults of local gods continued to sustain the powcis that be 
and the fomiadon of new polities as well as rebel movements 
(sec Plates 166-^0). In the Great Lakes region, the cult of 
dead kings counterbalanced the power of the Cwezi spirits 
such as Ryagonibe m the kingdom of Kiziba, while a cult 
of Mugasha. the god of water and agriculture, sustained the 
kingship of Kyamutwara. In the new Ashanti confederacy. 
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ihe beginning of the eighteenth century, in west Afnca, 
the golden stool, installed by the priest Okoinfo Aiiokye, 
became 'the soul and sacred sytiibol of the unity and survival 
of the Ashanti nation’. 


Regression of Catholic Christianity 

Catholic Christiaiucy expcrieticcd two foniis of regression 
in central Africa; a decline of the Kongotese n.itional church 
and the establishment of a colonial church in Angola. 

DeduK .if tlic CaMk iMwiial (IihkIi cj Ki'ir^c 

In 1704 the kingdom's political-religious crisis rebounded 
with theAntoniaiiinoi-emcnt. A sick yoiii^ aristocrat, Kimpa 
Vita, known as Dona Beatrice (see Plate 171). ‘dead and 
resuscitated', received from St Anthony ‘lodged in her head', 
a mission to break away, a mission of hope and renewal. Slie 
propheiized an African religion (in which Mary and St 
Anthony were black), a national religion (in which Mbanza 
Kongo became Beihelehcni and .MbaiizaNsuiidi. Nazareth), 
a religion cleared offecishes and foreign rituals (for God only 
looks to intent). This religion was to be the foundation ofa 
new, independent society of abundance and happiness. 
Regarded as anti-Christian and anti-Caiholic, the prophetess 
was condemned to be burnt to death. At the same rime, 
possession cults tiourished eveiywhere, so much so that in 
1740 the chapel of Our Lady of Mpinda became the home 
of a rain, healing and fetribty cult for Christians and non- 
Christiaiisalikc. The priests appeared as magiciaiu and healers 
(iigiinga), not teachers, and what remained of Chnstianity 
became an integral part of a simbi cult (Chimbi). 

A coli'iiml diiirdi: Angi'la 

Having failed, because of the stress put on the slave-trade, 
to nuke a national Catholic church flourish in Kongo, the 
Portuguese established a Portuguese church in the colony 
of Angola. A cathedral had been built there and an episcopal 
sec esublishedin 1596. In the seventeenth century,the centre 
of gravity shifted from San Salvador to Luanda. The three 
orders functioned there and a Jesuit monastery had 12.000 
staves, a sign that the church and the flourishing slave-trade 
to Brazil had long been deeply involved with one another. 


The consolidation of old second generation 
identities 

77 if examplf of ilie Jtidaism tf die Beta Israel 

In the refomied Ethiopian Empire, in the Goiidarine period 
(1632-1755) and the ‘era of the princes’ (1755-1868), the 
Beta Israel put to use their twin status as soldiers andcraftsmen. 
an instrument of socio-political dominadou and an clement 
in the structure of cxploitadon and classes, to preserve, protect 
and consolidate their cultural integrity. In the ethnic 
stradficadon of society, such was their place going from top 
to bottom: Amhara. Muslims, Quemant. Beta Israel. Wayto 
and 'Shanquilla'. The titles of atniadi or a:aj (officer) or 
bejrmid (master craftsman, foreman) marked them out and at 
the same time incorporated them into the state and the 
economy. But the hierarchy internal to theit church was all 
their own, independent of the state. The culture that 


supported and Justified this hierarchy and its flincuoning 
(schools, synagogues, liturgical language, rituals and calendar) 
was reinforced by the discriminatory and pejoradve ideology 
of biiJa which attributed the evil eye to the Falasha against 
which Christians would protect themselves by magical 
prayer . From this ideology the Beta Israel paradoxically drew 
aji ethic of moral purity and superiority. 

ilie example if Ortlrodox Cliristitmiiy 

The Ethiopian Orthodox church, saved by Portuguese 
iiiters’endon, pursued its restoration in an empire that had 
broken up into quasi-feudal states. In the north of Ethiopia, 
two tendencies marked this evolution. Literature was full of 
hymtu to the Trinity, principally hymns of various sons to 
the Virgin Mary. While graphic ans were chieOy inspired 
by the royal courts, architecture (casdes, libraries and chapels), 
in which foreign models, from India or Portugal, were very 
much in evidence, lost the monumentality of earlier stone 
architecture. In the south where Christianization was under 
way, syncretism and cumuladon were the key features (see 
Plates 172 and 173). 

'Hk example of Islam in east Afriea and die islands in the 
Indian Oeeaii 

While Islam was consolidating in Nubia. Somali and the 
Hausa states, the restoradon of Islam in the Swahili city- 
states. especially in the Comoro islands, was going on at the 
same dmc as trade, freed from the Portuguese monopoly. 
Building numerous .mosques, applying a system of jusdee 
with village judges [kadis) and a body ofjunsts [madjelisse), 
the Sunni Afro-Shirazi developed this renewal of an Islam 
that was rather bourgeois compared to the aristocratic Isbm 
of the Arabs against a background of a political struggle 
between the founding stratum (the Fain) and the new sultans. 


The iitaiuring of new formations or identities 
The refidHlioiMrY path 

In west Africa. Islam advanced in two simultaneous ways: 
Jihail and peaceful penetradon. In ihe wake of Nasiral-Din’s 
fruitless jihad and Maalik Sy’s victorious one in Bundu, in 
and through their absolute extremism thej/f/a*ofthe century 
made Islam an integrally African adventure in its concepdon, 
implementation and negative and positive consequences, in 
short as historical and cultural heritage (see Plate 174). 

This was the case with the Fulbc-Mandiiigo revolution 
in Fuujallon when.inf.i725.Maliiikeand Full>emarabouts 
belonging to theqadirtya rite brought together refugees from 
various ethnic groups in a nationalist outburst led by 
Karanxiklio Alfa, threw down the gauntlet to the pagan 
aristocracy of the Jallonke and established a theocratic 
kingdom. This state, led by the Ahnamy Karamokho Alfa of 
Timbo, was made up of two bodies: on the one hand, a 
confederation of nine diwe (sing, diii'al. province), each headed 
by an Alfa, and on the other hand, a Council of Elders, a 
religious parliament, sitting at Fuguinba. Schools brought 
Qur ink educadon to every village. Such was the case, too, 
with the revolution in Futa Toro in 1776 in which the 
Torodo. led inidally by Sulayman Baal and then by ‘Abd al- 
Kadir Kan. overthrew the rule of the Denyanke, the miUtary 
aristocracy [eeddo) ofWaalo, Jolofand Bawol and the Moorish 
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emirates ofBnkna andTrarz.i but failed in 171)0 to rciiupose 
their rule on Kayor. A Grand Council of electon (/<t^wde). 
under the authority oMImiwiiy'Abdal-Kadir Kan authorized 
the redistribution of vacant land and forbade the enslavement 
of Muslims. Individuals and mosques spread religious 
education into every villagc. 

In one direction, this popular revolution reached the Cape 
Verde peninsula where the Lebu set up a ‘republic’ and. in 
the other. Kanem-Bornu where the theocratic sute replaced 
the aristocratic rule oftheSefuwa. But the hegemony of the 
miliury fraction in Futa JalJon and that of the lettered and 
easy-going fracrion in Futa Toro led to the relaxation of the 
revolutionary drive by the end of the ccntur>’ in societies 
that had become sbvc societies. 

77 if lil>fr.tl fhitli 

At the same time as this revolution, which involved both 
geographical expansion and social, political and cultural 
ttansformarion. Islam penetrated the sutes along the Volta 
and in the forest. Muslim colonies already existed in 
polytheistic kingdoms; Fulhe and Yarsc in Bobo, Wangara 
(IDyula) and Hausa in Kuimsi. But. by their conversion, the 
Naha ofDagoniha {Na Zangina. early seventeenth century). 
Mamprussi (Na Zunibte. early eighteenth ceniuty) and Mosi 
(imam Na Dulugu, late seventeenth century) inaugurated 
an urban, aristocratic Isbm centred in the pabce. like the 
one that the early empires had experienced. 

The expansion of Anglican Protestant Christianity 

Anglican Protestant Christianity began to advance on the 
continent in two ways; through new settlements in west 
Africa aiul the extension of pluralism in southern Africa. 

iVfii’ stnlfinenis 

These new settlements, grafted on to the remains of 
Portuguese influence, left little mark citherin the C^ld Coast 
or in Sierra Leone. In the Gold Coast, the action of the first 
African men of the cloth in the Company did noiliing to 
strengthen the Society for the Propaganon of the Gospel. 
Jacobus Eliza Johannes Capitein. a freed sbve, a pastor of 
the Dutch Rcfoniicd church, the first transbtor of the 
Apostles’ Creed into Fanti (1744). apparently lived a rather 
nu^nalized exiwence in rebiion to both Europeans and 
Africans. Philip Quacoe. trained in Europe ( 1754 ). Anglican 
chaplain to the British Company from 1766, ignorant of his 
inatenul tongue and communicating through an interpreter, 
baptizedonly fifty-two individuals in nine years. The historian 
Adu Boahen summariies the result at the end of the century 
as the ‘emeq;ence of a small educated elite . 

In the last decade, new institutions came into being with 
the Sierra Leone Company (1791): 'he Baptist 

Missionary Society (1792). the London Missionary Society 
(1795), the Edinburgh Missionary Society and the Glasgow 
Missionary Society (1796) From the very foundation of the 
colony of freed sbves, some of whom were preachers, 
the missions endeavoured to establish Christianity. But 
by the end of the century, none of the missions from before 
the eighteenth century, and despite the fraternal co-operation 
of the btter three, had tally succeeded in putting downroou: 
better, in the penon of Peter Greig, murdered by traders 
in Susu country, they supplied the second martyr to 


Christiaiuzauon in Nubian Africa in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and fell back on Freetown and the 
nearby area. 

Ihe ipnail of pliiMlism: Cope GWiwy 

By the end of the eighteenth century. Protestantism in the 
settlement colony at the Cape had evolved towards an 
extended pluialisin. In the first place, the government of the 
l^utch East India Company, hostile to an cvangdizadoii that 
implied the emaiKipation of the sbves, could no longer, in 
a British colony, stop the action of the London Missionary 
Society {1799). Second, Islam, banned since the seventeenth 
century , could now come out openly. The fini secret MusLm 
group of eastern captives, slaves and exiles, broke up on the 
ifcatli of Sheikh Ya.suf, an liidonesbn, and the freeing ofhis 
companions (1690). Taking over after thirteen years of 
imprisoiuneni. Abdullah Kadi AbtlusSalaan, known as Tuan 
Gum (1742-1807), founded a community (Hiimni) around 
the first Amvtil Mosque and the first school in 1798, leaving 
it at his death in 1807 copies of the Qur'an (Koran) and a 
Fiqa hiraob. a work of jurispmdence and guide to morality 
and ritual practice. Third, it was not until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century (i 819-22) that all restrictions on the 
Roman Catholic church were finally lifted. 


Resistance 

Although undemuned. the polytheistic systems put up various 
fomis of resistance through their guardians. In addition to 
the traditional cumulations and syncretisms, there was 
migration, a route taken by the Susu and Uaga (Guinea). 
Ballom and Temne (Sierra Leone), rejecting forced 
Isbmization by the Fulbc-Malinke. Again, rulers who 
converted or were tempted to do so had sanctions imposed 
upon them. The son of queen Ravahiny of Madagascar, an 
Iboina Muslim, was barred from acceding to the throne, king 
Agon^o ofDan-Home was put to death when he was about 
to convert to Chnstianity in 1797, while asaiiichcnc Osci 
Kwame (1770-1801), whose attachment to Islam seemed to 
be incompatible with his sacred function, was deposed. 
Finally, in addition to the freeing of people from sbvery and 
(he economic independence provi^d by control of trade 
routes, the demand for reli^ous and cultural identity was a 
bctorinthe militarization of many apolytheisticsotetMakua, 
.Maravi and Rwanda in east Africa, Gurma, Marina, Bambara 
of Segu and Dan-Home in west Africa. However, at the 
height of their impcrialbt expansion these states remained 
welcoming toother religious communitieswhere there were 
any and esublished a modus viveudi with them 

CONCLUSION 

Pending the completion ofa comprehensive and improved 
history of all religions, we can say that the evolution of the 
religious landscape between the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries reveals a number of constants. In the first place, 
the international factor, whether the commercial and 
political-religious antagonism between Europeans on the 
one hand and Arabs, Turks and Persians on the other, or 
simply the antagonism among Europeans or between Arabs 
and Berbers, played a continuing role in the recomposition 
of this landscape. Second, two structural contradictions were 
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p«^muiirntly ac work. ofW between the tolerant pluralism of 
age-old indigenous religions and the exclusive monism of 
revealed religions, the other pitting these latter against one 
another as polinco-idcological doctrines. Third, among the 
main agents traiumiiting and defending systems, tiiere were 
class coaliaoiis (traders, ruling aristocracies and their secular 
amis, soldiers, intellectual and religious dites, and peasants); 
and there were coalitions of peoples whom these ebsses 
generally represented. 

If trade routes - by land or sea - were itaiismission paths, 
three relays acted as channels fur doctrines: the palace relay 
(the royal court), the urban relty (market, mosque, synagogue 
or church), and the village relay. The targets were reached 
in three ways: war and coercion, both collecris-c means; 
marriage alliances, a social means; and persuasion, an inter- 
individual incatis. rourth. whates-erchc particular spatial and 
temporal features ofihisevohiiiuii and the groups considered 
nuy have been, the trcntlsofthisevolutioncanlicsiimmarired 
in a few words: resistance ofprini.11^’ identiues such as pcas.inc 
identities, global adv.ince of urban religions, notably Isl.im. 
and dc facto pluralism that enriched the African religious 
univene and enlarged the civiliration of Nubian Africa. 

From the sixteenth to the seventeenth centuries, as we 
analyse the dynamism of old identities (change within 
continuity, cUshes, avatars) or the fomianon of new Islamic 
and Christian identities and resistance, wc see that the 
evolution was indeed diverse, depending on the religion, 
the region and the society. But without the intctnational 
factor mentioned above, how could most of these facts be 
undeistood' In imam Gragn's/diiid and the viaory of the 
emperor Galawdewos. there were the hands of the Ottomans 
on the one side and Portugal on the other. De-islaiuization 
was the effect ol direct action by the Portuguese on the 
Indian Ocean coast and the indirect effect of the Moroccan 
occupation of Songhay. The Kongolese owed the growth 
oftheir church and the sursival ofthe sure to the Portuguese. 
And it was once again the wan of religion in Europe and 
the antagonism between Portugal and the states of the Indian 
Ocean that deietinincd the religious policy of the Dutch 
colony at the Cape. Finally, it was a Berber marabout who 
initiated the ‘Sudanese' of the seventeenth century into the 
revolutionary adventure of the modem jihad. 

But when vve look at the internal forces, that is the brokers 
who confronted the religious and cultural challenges of this 
period, we sec fitsiofall migrant or travelling peoples (Fulbe. 
Wangara, Oromo)andcoasul peoples (Swahili, Kongolese); 
then we see more or less literate ruling classes among whom 
the Berber Arabs occupy a significant position as traden, 
ads-isen and marabouts; finally we see leaders who are at 
once political, religious and military sometimes using war 
for religious ends. Except in Ethiopia, monotheisms remained 
chiefly urban religions and de bcio pluralism rearranged the 
religious landscape to the benefit of indigenous religions. 
Islam and Christianity 

The eighteenth century offers a different landscape in 
several respects. Pint, despite the development ofimperialism 
and the intensification of the overseas slave-trade, the ailtural 
autonomy of Africans was aflinned and consolidated. The 
jiliod revolutions constituted the Muslim form of this, in 
which ‘Sudanese' elites, in what we cal! maturing, took the 
initiative of a popular religion bringing together town and 
countryside, breakingu-ith aristocratic urban religion. Female 
prophetism in Kongo, like the aa of Galawdewos in the 
seventeenth century, was the Christian form of it and was 
also a demand for a popular national religion in which peasants 


and women would have pride of place and the benefits that 
are rightfully thein. Second, the advance that Islam gained 
overChnstianicy is explained by fivefaCTors: mainly peaceful 
penetration through trade and matrimonial alliances, the 
doctrinal rigour of a religion which justified war against the 
inlidcl and the protection ofbelievers from slavery, a imrriage 
code close to African tratlition, theformation ofan indigenous 
clergy and the dialectic between the mystical order of an 
ideal of‘justice’ in a theocratic state and the political realism 
ofanioiiarcliical state managing society according to the law 
of oppression and injustice. 

There remains, however, throughout these centuries one 
question - that of knowing how and when the shift from a 
dc facto pluralism, with the potential for conflict, to a de 
jure pluralism would take place. It was an unthinkable 
question, a question with no answen for Nubian African 
cultures of the time when there was as yet no functional 
differeiuiaiion betvs-een the sacred and govemincnt. 

NOTF.S 

I Against naturalistic detenninaiions by race (Black Africa) 
or by ecosystem (tropical Africa or sub-Saharan Africa), an 
anihiopological deienniiiaiion by social and cultural history 
referring co an ancient nadon of that area of civilization, 
Nubia. Chcik Anta Diop suggested Eg>pto-Nubian. and 
Jahiiheinz Jalm <^ysyiiibian. 

i. Awdagost, town in Mauritania (eleventh century). Sofala, 
town on the east coast of Africa (fifteenth century), El Mina 
(Gold Coast, modem Ghana, fifteenth century), Cabinda 
(ancient Kongo, modem Angola, fifteenth century), 
j Kings: Mansa (Mali), Sonni and Askiya (Songhay). MaV 
(Kaiiein-Bornu). Hcnc (Asliauci), Naba (Dagomba, 
Maniprusi, Mosi), Mani (Kongo). Negus (Ethiopia). 
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OCEANIA 


Kerr}> R. Howe 


Centres jnd peripheries arc states of mind. The myriad 
different inhabiunis of Oceania - a region covenng one- 
third of the globe — naturally considered themselves at the 
centre of their respective known worlds. When this region 
came very slowly to the attention of Europe in tlte lliree 
centuries after 1500, it appeared to the European mind to 
represent the world's ultimate periphery.' 

There are. therefore, essentially three stories of the region 
in the period 1500-1S00 - one is about cultures in silii, 
another is about outsiders who came e.xploring and 
discovering. The third, that of an interaction between 
Oceanic and European peoples, barely begins since contact 
was mainly fleecing and tentative, though portentous. 

The setting is one of contrasts. Australia and New Guinea 
arc continental in size, whereas many of the islands of the 
Pacific are dny specks ofland in the world's waierhemisphcrc. 
The islands of most of Micronesia and Polynesia arc coral 
atolls, or raised coral, or the tips of iiii^ty volcanic peaks 
that have reared up from the ocean floor. MuchofMelanesia 
(and also New Zealiiid which is in the geographic region 
of Polynesia) lies inside the geologists' Andesite line and 
consists ofbackboncs ofancienc mountains belonging to the 
Indo-Australian tectonic plate. If there is one conuiion 
cnvironnicnul characteristic for the region as a whole it is 
of expanse - for Australia it is the expanse of an often fl,it, 
arid landscape, for the Pacific islands it is the vast expanse of 
ocean (see Map 39). 

To the outside world, the history of Oceania began with 
the first recorded observations by intrepid European voyagen 
in the sixteenth century. Yet those Oceanic peoples ^us 
caught in the aa of their lives already had an ancient history, 
and one now accoided global significance. The western 
fringes of Oceania - Australia and New Guinea - were hotiie 
to some of the world's oldest human civilizations. In eastern 
Oceania hununs, in a triumph of adaptation, had already- 
lived for a thousand or more yean on islands $0 remote as 
to be the last of the habitable places discovered and settled 
on earth. 

The ancient homeland of Oceanic peoples was in South- 
East Asia. Some 50.000 yean ago, perhaps even too.ooo yean 
ago, nomadic voyagen left the ancient continent ofSunda 
(which since the sea-level rose some 10,000 yean ago is now 
the island archipelago of South-East Asia) for the nearby 
continent of Sahul (the land mass formed by what is now 
New Guinea. Australia, and Tasmania). These people are 
the distant ancestors of today’s Australian Aborigines. Their 
journeying proceeded no further into the Pacific Ocean than 


the neighbouring Solomon Islands since they lacked an ocean¬ 
going technology and, being hunters and gatherers, would 
have found it difHcuit to survive in any numbers on islands 
chat, as one goes cast, become increasingly poor in edible 
flora and fauna. 

By about 4.000 - 6,000 yean ago there were different 
people livingin what had now become the island archipelago 
of South-^st Asia. They are generally referred to as 
Austronesians. and may have come most immediately from 
coastal China and/or Japan. Theyposscssed tsvokey attributes 
- a sail and outrigger canoe technology, and the capacity to 
domesticate plants and animals. With these skills some 
travelled westward into the Indian Ocean, re.-iching as far as 
Mauritius, and probably Africa. Olhen sailed directly 
eastwards into the Pacific Ocean and colonized the islands 
of Micronesia. Yet others look a more south-easterly route, 
skirted the northeni coasts of New Guinea (they missed 
Au.stralia altogether) and made their way down the Melanesian 
island chain through the Solomons. New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia. Some then crossed to the Fiji. Samoa. Tonga 
region by about 3.500 years ago. From there they explored 
onhugedouble-huiledsailingvesselsdeveloped for travelling 
the increasingly empty oceanic expanses. Navigating mainly 
by horizon stars, they eventually reached the Marquesas at 
the lar eastern fringe of Pol^-nesia about 2,000 years ago. 
From there explorations fanned out in all directions with 
the remotest of all islands - Hawaii. Easter Island, and New 
Zealand - variously colonized 1,000-1.500 years ago. 

By the time Europeans first came across these widely 
scattered peoples one of the notable characteristics was their 
cultural diversity, due both to the extreme range of 
environments in the region - from continents to atolls, from 
subantarctic to tropical climes - and to the many thousands 
of years of specific cultural adapucion to them. 

Tlie teinoicr islands of the Pacific were not generally 
populous because of their smallness and paucity of natunil 
resources. The total population of Polynesia was only some 
500.000 with the larger populations found on the larger island 
groups, in particular the Hawaiian Islands (250,000) and New 
Zealand (120.000). Settlement patterns varied. On islands 
such as Samoa with localized political arrangements there 
were distinct villages. In places like Tahiti and Tonga with 
mote regional forms of government there was ribbon or 
neigltbourhood sctdemcni. Setdement paiiems in Hawaii 
and New Zealand were more infiuenced by climatic 
conditions—most New Zeabnd Maori lived in the northern 
half of the North Island where it is wanner and especially 
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Map 39 Oceania, 1500-1800 (K. R. Howe). 
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around rcsourcc-rich nv crs and lurbours; (^awaiians ccndcd 
to live in the more ferule windward regions. 

Micronesia's a.ooo islands comprise less than 2.600 km* 
and half of that land area is made up of Guam. Baheldaob 
and Ponape. Micronesia conuincdoiJy about 120.000 people 
in all, though because of the extrenie smallness of m.iny of 
the isbiids, some onl>- a tew hectares, population ikiisitics 
could be quite high. 

The islands of Melanesia tend to be la^er, much more 
geographically diverse, and richer in resources. In New 
Guinea alone there were some j million people, most of 
whom lived in the highland regions since much of tli.it 
country's co.istal and Invviaiici plains were plagued by malaria 
and often extremes of rainfall. Such .1 large highland 
popublion was supported by very intensive gardening. 
Another joo.ooo people were scattered througlmut the rest 
of Melanesia, with half of them in Fiji. In New Caledonti 
and Fiji, settlement patterns varied .recording to tribal politics 
and resources. But in the rc« of Mel.incsia - the Solomon 
Islands. New Hebrides, and populous New Guinea - actual 
settlements tendedtobe very small, perlups 70-joo people, 
autonomous, often hostile to all outsiders, and widely 
scattered tliruu^iout the genet ally mountainous landscape. 

The Abongin.il population of coniinent.il Australia imy 
have numbered 1 nullion. though given the huge size of the 
country population density was extremely low Some 
Abongmes had temporary or seasonal settlements but most 
tended to lead a highly mobile hunting and gathering tife- 
sc)’le in very small bands. 01 extended families. What is often 
not appreciated is the extreme range of ecological regions 
they occupied. Commonly regarded as desert dwellers only. 
Abongmes also occufxedcoastal aiidriverinebnds tliat tanged 
from monsoon ram forest country in the far north to 
subtemperaie. even alpine climes in the far south-east and 
Tasmania. 

With (he exception of Australian Aborigines who chose 
to retain their highly successfiil hunter-gatherer existence, 
even though they were in conuct with the honiculturalisis 
of nearby New Guinea from at least 6.000 years ago. all other 
peoples of Occ.ini.i survived by gardening, supplemented by 
fish and shellfish where possible. A rudimentary form of 
horticulture may have developed iiidstpeiidently as early as 
10.000 years ago m the highbnds of New Guinea. But it was 
the Austronesian voyagers w'ho greatly stiiinilated it there, 
and who so successfully colonized the islands of the Pacific 
thanks to the domestic animals (dogs. pigs, poultry), and root 
and tree crops (yams. taro, coconut, brc.idfniit, pandaniis, 
sugar-cane, banan.is) th.it they brought with tlictii from the 
South-East Asuii archipelago. These items were variously 
significant depending on cliiiuteandiocation—yams hec.ime 
a major staple m Melanesia, taro in .MicronesiaanJ Polyiiesb. 
Coconut and breadfruit were important almost everywhere. 
Most of these tropical pbnts could not survive in temperate 
New Zealand, but the sweet pouto which has its botanic 
origins in South America somehow got to e.istern Polynesia 
dunng the time of early human seideiiieiii there and was 
subsequently taken loNcwZealaiidsvliere it becamcastaple, 
along with indigenous fern root. 

Horticultural practices varied widely according to climate, 
soils, populations, and cultural preference. Where land area 
and soils peniuited.^rdeiiing might beextensiveandshifting. 
using sbsh-and-burn techniques. Elsesvhere. in drier and/or 
more constricted spaces, such as on atolls, gardening was 
intensive, the same plots in permanent use and heavily 
composted. The islanders were skilled irrigaciomsts. In pans 


of the New Guinea highlands, New Hebrides. New 
Caledonia, and the Hawaiian Islands water was sometimes 
coiiduitcd to gardens kilometres away. 

Such land-use sometimes had a marked effect on the 
enviromiieiit- Throughout Melanesia bush land was turned 
into savannali. In New Zealand much of the original forest 
cover was destroyed b^- firing. Easter Island, once heavily 
forested, became quite denuded of trees. Even in Australia 
where Aborigines did not plant crops, they sometimes fired 
the vegeiaQon to assist its regeneration Such fire-stick fanning 
.lid imirh to alter vegcution patterns in whole regions of 
the country Degeneration ofihe environment wascommon, 
but not iiicviublc, .inJ someiiinesb.'irTcn bnds. such as inland 
regions of some of the Hawaiian Islands, were m.idc fertile 
with irngation. 

Economic life involved more than just subsistence 
production Most communities were engaged in trading 
lonimudiiies. utensils, decorative and symbolic artefacts. 
Often this activity was as much social and/or political as 
strictly economic. Australian Aboriginal trading routes 
spanned the continent In Mebnesia there was considerable 
trading between inienor or bush peoples and those on the 
coast. A number ofhighly complex regional trading networks 
also encompassed most of the separate archipelagoes of 
Mebnesia. Perlups the best known example n die Kula ring 
of the T robriand .ind D'Entrecasteaux Islands In Micronesia 
the island of Yap controlled a huge political and trading 
‘empire’ extendingmorc than i ,000 km across the Carolines. 
But throughout much ofMicroncsia and Polynesia, extremes 
of distance between isbnds meant that there svere often few 
or no links with other lands. Economic e.xchangc in such 
cases was more a function of internal economic redistnbucion. 
particularly in the more stratified. chieQy locieties, and 
community self-sufficiency rather than specialization was 
more characteristic. 

Oceanic societies produced remarkable material cultures. 
Australian Aborigines, once deemed to be animal-like, 
culiureless creatures, are now acknowledged to have 
developed some of the most functional tools and weapons 
for their nomadic purposes and enabled successful 
colonization of what to Europeans seemed most hostde. and 
eiivir.Kimcnts. They also desdoped a most extensive and 
comple.x religious/anistic material culture that sunives in 
rock marking and painnng. .ind decotative artefacts. Much 
more readily appreciated by early European commentators 
was the material culture of the Austronesian peoples 
throughout most of die rest of Oceania — a iiuterial culture 
reflecting a basic horticultural and mantime existence with 
its wide r.tiige of tools, utensils, .igricuhural implements, 
fishing gear, and weapons, all variously fashioned from 
av.iibble materials - shell, stone, bone, and wood. Most of 
these items were highly .iecorated indicating that they had 
a more than siricdy utilitarian function. There was a universal 
regard for craft. Pottery was widespread throughout 
Melanesia Every culture had an extensive range of personal 
decoration and oniamcntal and religious artefacts. Island life 
featured pcmiancnt setdemencs, often with very substantial 
and oriutelydccoraicdbuildings.beautifiilly tended gardens, 
and extensive stone fish-iraps. Amongst the more prominent 
items of material culture were in-shore and ocean-going 
sailing craft (some over 30 m m length), stone and earth forts, 
places of political and religious significance, especially the 
stone iiiiiwc. or sacred places, of eastern Polynesia. .Megaliths 
were built everywhere across the Ocean by die Austronesians 
- from the huge stone edifices of Nan Madol on Ponape in 
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Mictoiiciu, (o the Stoiichen^c-likc coiKtruciion of 
I I/aiiioiigd-j-Maui in Tonga, to the Hone walh .mel sucues 
of ca.stem Polynesia aiuJ especially Easter (sLind. All these 
Items derived from the original Aiistronesian founders and 
so h.ive a common, and often re.idily tr.iceaWc. ancestry, but 
one iKic sv.is subsequently .uiipted to particular local nuteriah. 
cotiditiotis and usage 

Anthropologists have caiegoriaed most Occ.uiit 
conunuiutiesiiito their respective descent groups (p.itrilineal. 
niairUineal. aviinculocal. and so on), and h.ive written .11 
length on the nature of soci.il relations. It is simply not 
practical to try to replicate such soci.il maps for so m.my 
cultures here, and in any case, such infonn.ition tends to 
emphasize static, text-book mov.lels th.it belie the pr.ipnatic 
dsnamism of eomimiuiiies m .icfion. It U more appropriate 
to surscy briellv more gcner.1l types of socio-political 
org.iniz.iiion. 

Australian Aborigines were divided into .ibout 500 tribes, 
each with their own tenitoiy. name, identity, history' .iiid 
mythology. But there was little political cohesion or 
organization in the classic sense of tnbalism 1 nbes were 
unstructured otgamzatioas. based on cl.iims of kin. There 
were no cliicfs a.s such, no tanked nobility, no structured 
administrative hierarchy Trib.il groups seldom .acted in 
concert. 1 he main iiuriative-iakingentinesweresni.illclusters 
of extended families orbands who were highly mobile within 
their tribal tcrritor>'. Covcmniciit was in the main infomial 
and usually in the hands of elders of each family, or. less 
comnionl>-. a tribal council. There was little authority in the 
European sense. Decisions were Liken, and order imposed, 
at a local level. Bands were heavily tradition-oriented, the 
young were taught by example and instruaion to imit.ite 
thewa>’Softheir elden Unacceptable behaviour was checked 
by ridicule, embarrassment, the invoking ofkin obligations, 
and especially spiritual sanctions. Emphasis was on 
conciliation of internal disputes. There seemed little conflict 
too on an intertribal level. Given the scattered, nomadic life¬ 
style. there were no annies, and since there were no villages 
or plantations to capture, territorial conquest was srirtually 
unknown. 'Warfare' was at most small-scale skiniiisliing. 
usually to avenge some insult. 

While there was no one typical socio-political system in 
Melanesia there were a number of conunon characteristics 
111 New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, and New Hebrides 
(but excluding New Caledonia and Fiji). In general there 
were no numencally or geographically large areas of political 
control. Village comniunities tended 10 be self-governing, 
conmionly less than 100 people (though in some cases up to 
about joo). largely unstratified, andledby a ‘Big-Man rather 
than a chief Most male membets could theoretically become 
Big-.Men if they possessed certain attributes - personal 
charisma and skilb in diplomac>-. wartare, oratory, or craft 
work. But most importantly, an aspiring Big-Man had to 
amass material wealth, usually pigs, but also certain valuable 
shells and stones, and distribute these in such a way as to get 
others indebted to him - perhaps by putting on a feast, or 
paying someone’s bride-price. In turn the recipients would 
repay the gift which in turn could be further redistributed. 
Dig-Man status came when suflicieiit numbers in a 
community acknowledged their indebtedness. But a Big- 
Man s authority was always limitetl, since he was not a leader 
by any established right or office, nor did he have any divine 
legitimacy. His influence was based on a reciprocal network 
of pcnonal and economic tics that he created for himself 
His position was personalized and thus iiihcrendy unstable. 


Although these were conunon characteristics, there were 
iiijiiy variations of them, Some of the smallest bush societies 
h.id no titular leaders at all. Other Big-Men societies had 
some elements of ascripiuiii and stratification. 

Still within tlie geographic region ofMelanrsia were the 
iimcli Lirgcr, siratilied. chiefly societies of New Caledonia 
and Fiji, th.it shared many of the characteristics of socio¬ 
political organization mote coiiuiioiily found in some (hut 
certainly not all) parts of Polynesia. Many of the socio¬ 
political systems throughout Polynesia appear relatively 
homogeneous, that is. str.itificd and chiefly, yet they actually 
disphyed significant variations. Irving Golchmn (1970) has 
proposed three useful categories. There were Traditional 
societies where rank w.is basedoiiascribcd genealogical status 
(pnuiogciuture in the male line), althouj^ effective power 
also owed soinetliing to achievement. With a high birth also 
had to come some ability. Society was str.itilied but there 
were no rigid cbvses as such. Ex.impies of this are Now 
Zealand. Uvea. Hunm.i. Tokclau. and New C.ilcdonia Then 
there were Open socieues (like Eauer Island. Samoa. Fiji. 
Marquesas) where achieveinent, especially by warriors in 
b.ittle. w.isa way to political power, thou^ hereditary chiefs 
couldsiill retain high st.itus.ilongsHle warrior-chiefs. Stability 
aikl control was often iiuincaincd through sheer phy.sical 
force. Finally there were Stratified societies (notably 1 lawaii, 
Tonga, Tahiti) which were like large social pyramids with 
distiiKt classes separated by marriage barriers. Strong, 
centralized authority was monopolized by a small elite, and 
sometimes extended over groups of islands. Leadership was 
largely by binh. divinely sanctioned by ancestor gods, and 
succession was usually by primogcmiure. These were the 
societies in which early European travellers delighted in 
finding the equivalents ofslaves, peasants, landed anstococies. 
priests, princes, and kings. 

In Micronesia most islands had ranked chisrfdoms with 
society usually divided into a biidcd nobility and and 
low-ranketl commoners. 

Why any one socio-political system should have taken 
the form it did is still not adequately explained. Theories 
such as that Urge popubdoiis and/or substantial resources 
necessitated more government and social stratification, and 
the reverse, arc contradicted by too nuny examples. The 
large populations and rich enviroiuneiits ofNew Guinea and 
Australia have the least govenuiietu and stratification, while 
some tiny atoll populations of Micronesia have among 
the most. 

While eighteenth century western philosophers sometimes 
cbimed that life on Pacific islands was an Arcadian idyll, for 
those eariy Europeans actually visiting the Pacific one of the 
most daunting characteristics ofislaiid life almost everywhere 
was a high level of violence and personal insecurity Within 
communities there were tensions generated bysuperrutural 
beings. -ind.parricubrly ill more str.itificd societies, by priestly 
classes and domineering chiefs. In such societies violence 
was often institutionalized \sith prescribed punishments, 
often some fomi of mutibtion. for wrong-doing Fighting 
agaimt enemies wasuniversal. At one extreme was the limited 
skirniisliing of Australian Aborigines. Throughout much of 
Mebnesia fighting was often of a ritualized, and again limited 
nature, though there were sometimes more bnitai and 
extensive conflicts. In many other parts of the Pacific, 
particularly where populations and pressures on resources 
were greater, laiger-scalc warfare with the mobilization of 
annies, and scmcrimcs navies, was common. In battle there 
were varying degrees oftomire and sadism. Cannibalism was 
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practised in relatively few societies, most notably in Fiji and 
New Zealand. Elsewhere it was uncommon or unknown. 

The most significant features of any culture are generally 
invisible to outsiders, namely beliefs and cosmological 
perceptions. It is these that ultimately shape cultural 
behaviours and niatenal cultures. While the inhabitants of 
Oceania had countless belief systems, there were some 
common features. For example the modern Western 
dichotomy between sacred and secular bad no real equivalent. 
All cause and effect was attributed to deities .ttKf spirit-beings 
who exercised various powers. Most cultures had major 
founding deities or culture heroes who Iiad created the world 
and humankind. Some of tliese conciiuted to regulate the 
physical world and ensured that day followed night, or that 
the tides rose and fell, and the seasons dunged. A whole 
range oflcsser spirit-beings might control the wc.itlicr, fertility 
of women and crops, and hnng success in battle and fishing. 
Ranged against such potentially henevolciit patrons were a 
whole host of malevolent demons and evil spirits who could 
bring death, disease, and bad luck Most cultures conceived 
ofan aficr-life, with thcdcad vanoiisly inccractiiig with those 
still living In general tenns the physical world had 
superimposed upon it a powerful snpern.itural and 
mytholo^cal dimciuion, one tlut intlucnced all thought 
and action. 

Given that everyday lives were greatly influenced by some 
or all of these superiuiural beings and forces there was a great 
deal of private and public activity to placate evil forces and 
ensure protection and guidance from the beneficent Ritual 
m a whole range of societies, whether large or small, might 
be very elaborate with mediums, sorcerers, priests or priestly 
societies, and cults, piaetising solemn rituals in special places 
of wonhip or invocation. The more elaborately stratified 
thesociecy, the more likelihood there wasaniiutiiucionalizcd 
belief sy'steni, partly because of the social and economic 
controls powerful leaders could exert by exploiting spiritual 
sanctions and claiming legitimacy from the ancestor gods. 
The respective kapti/uipu systems of the Hawaiian Islands 
and Tahiti, and the use nude of major war gods (Oro in 
Tahiti. Kukailimoku in the Hawaiian islands) by the leading 
fanulies, are obvious examples. Ai the other extreme, for 
example in many Melanesian communities, riui.tl might be 
private and apparently casual, but iiuncthclcvt purposeful 
and pervasive. 

Uelief structures usually involved more chan simply a 
concern with the supernatural, but also had to do svich relating 
past and future to the present. Indigenous religions 
demonstrated the centrality and significance of che oral 
transmission of culture. Whereas Westerners use the artifice 
of sociology or anthropology to 'explain’ cultute. Oceanic 
coiiununiues encoded and e.xpLtincd chcir identity and history 
in oral tradition, usually related to genealogical and 
mythological interpretation. The past was thus an integral 
component of the present in that it gave a conuuunity. and 
individuals\s-ithin it, alcgitinucyand purpose. Those orators 
who had specialized knowledge and were guardians of the 
past were often among the more powerful in a coiiinninity, 
for those who controlled the past could bettet control the 
present Paralleling the locating of self and community in 
time was location in place. All societies regarded humankind 
as intimately related to the physical worid and thus they had 
a more einpathetic attitude to what tlie West (at least until 
recently) has regarded as the essentially separate category of 
'nature'. But this human rdationslup with the externa) lutural 
world iransccnded purely physical considerations for the 


landscape also had an overriding mythological dimension. 
There was not a rock, or tree, or place that did not have a 
namcand a history The cxteimi world was as independently 
alive and full ofpcrsonality as the human conununities living 
in it. Time and pbce. and indeed all aspects of life, were 
iinivetully celebrated in sor^. music, and dance. All Oceanic 
cultures were p.irtirularly vigorous in such outward 
celebraoons of their physical and mental landscapes. 

And there were many more, and, to outsideis, increasingly 
esoteric features of indigenous beliefs For example, many 
communities had a binary world-view whereby dual 
categories were set in opposition to each other. Among the 
most common and potent of these was a male-female 
dichotomy where 'male' qualities represented strength, light, 
and goodness, and ‘female’ phenomena were dark, weak, 
and dangerous. Yet such a view was more dynamic and 
complex than it might seem, especially since women were 
also the source of life itself and indeed went through cycles 
variously perceived as potentially good and evil. This 
iiiale-feiiulc dichotomy was most obvious in some 
Melanesian conununities where villages were physically 
divided into male and female areas. But che idea was variously 
present in many p.irts ofthc Pacific. One of the more apparent 
features of the 1 lawaiian hapa system was the prohibition of 
men and women eating together. With the nouble exception 
of high-bom women in some of the more stratified societies 
of Polynesia, women were not generally pronunenc in 
positions of public le.adcrship, but often had a powerful 
influence behind the scenes. 

In attempting to summarize the indigenous cultures of 
Oceania, anthropologist Douglas Oliver (19811, pp. 1182-j) 
has argued that 'except for their location in the geographic 
region of Oceania there was nothing entirely distinctive 
about Oceanic cultures per se.' Yet. he continued, there 
were ‘at least two kinds of multidimensional culture 
complexes' that probably h.id no parallel elsewhere in the 
non-industrial world, namely the 'combination of actions 
and ideas' that enabled certain .Australian Aboriginal desert 
dwellers to survive in an impoverished environment, and 
the maritime and nivig.ition.ilskillsthac enabled Austronesiaii 
people to find and successfully colonize the remotest specks 
of habitable land in the largest ocean on earth. Another 
unique chatacteristic I would highlight, cspcaally for those 
coimiiunitics throughout iniichofMicroiiesu and Polynesia, 
and Tasmania after it became an island, was extreme isolation 
over choiiunds of years. Unlike their counterparts on or near 
continental land masses elsewhere in the world they were 
uninfluenced by external cultural developments, were not 
subject to conquest or even exposed to new ideas. The 
isolated locations of these peoples were not only their 
respective centres, but these centres were their only known 
world. 

The Atlantic countries chat doiuimccd the so-callcd great 
age of discovery - Portugal. Spain. The Netherlands, France, 
and Britain - actually appeared very late in the narrative of 
human exploration of the gjobc. Thousands of years earlier 
ihe Austronesians were travelling across the Indian and Pacific 
oceans. Hg>pa.ins and Arabs also sailed the Indian Ocean, 
and. later, the Insh and Vikings undertook trans-Atlantic 
voyaging. The beiated efforts at oceanic travelling by 
Europeans in the fifteenth century resulted from the emerging 
of nation-states and the associated commercial and 
psychological motives for expansion beyond continental 
Europe. There was also advancement in maritiitie technology, 
which relied heavily on Arab experience. Vessels were larger 
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(up to 1,000 toilijrt), llai kfdcd. steered by stem rudder, 
multi-iiiasicd and square rigged. Navigational techniques 
improved too, particularly the icchniqiio of measuring the 
sun’s altitude to give sonse idea oflatiiudc, that is a position 
north or south ofa given reference point. Hut the techniques 
for calcubting longitiKlc - a position cast or west of some 
point - remained very nidiincntary until the eighteenth 
century. 

By the end of the liltcemh century the Portuguese had 
s.ailcd around Africa and across the Indian Occ.in and were 
begituiing to develop their trading empire in the Moluccas 
or 'Spice Islands' of the South-East Asian archipelago. The 
Spanish meanwhile reached the Americas across the Atlantic. 
The Americas did not, as it was itoped, stretc It as lar westwards 
as Asia for Balboa sighted an ocean from Darien in 1513. 
The general region betsvecn Asia and central America was 
a mystery. Cartographers and geograplKrs filled die blank 
on their globes with a huge and infinitely rich continent 
known as Terra Australis Incognita. 

Thesearch for this fabled continent was. however, initially 
incidental to a much grander geopolitical contest between 
Spain and Pomigal. In U9)-4 they had divided the known 
world between thetai - all lands lying to the west of a litK 
running down the Atlantic near the Azores belonged to 
Spain, with bnds to the cast belongiiig to Portugal. The 
Portuguese could reach South-East Asia via their African 
route, but the Spaniards had to press westwards, to the 
Americas and bcyontl. In i Sio Fcrdiiund MagcUanfironically 
from Portugal) led the Spanish hirthest in this direction by 
sailing around South America and iiuo the ocean Balboa had 
seen. Magellan took a nighunare four months to cross 
the Pacific's great expanse, scribing a great arc across its 
Urgely empty equatorial regions, before nuking landfall at 
Guam in the southern Marianas and then the Philippines. 
It took a further eighteen months to complete this 
fint circumnavigarion of the globe. Its main geopolitical 
significance for Spain was to demonstrate the potential of a 
westward route to the bbled riches of Asia, particularly after 
Spain had conquered the Aztec and Inca Empires of the 
Americas and. from those bases, could now turn the Pacific 
Ocean ‘into virtually a Spanish lake’ (Spate, 1979 . P- 85). 
Even so, it took many decades before Spanish navigators 
conquered the ocean’s winds and currents and could make 
reliable return voyages to the Philippines diat became a 
Spanish colony in the 1560s. and Spain’s counterpart to die 
Portuguese Empire in the Moluccas. Thus began the bmous 
Spanish galleon trade that bsied until the early nineteenth 
century. Vessels left Acapulco betss-een November and April 
when they were driven by trade winds blowing reUably in 
ladtudes 11-14® north. The return from Manila was made 
between May and September when south-west motBoons 
took the homeward bound vessels into the Japan current 
where they caught prevailing westerlies and were taken as 
high as latitude 40® N causing them to nuke evenmal bndfaU 
in the Californias or further north. These routes out and 
back took the Spanish through some of the emptiest regions 
of the ocean. 

Terra Australis had obviously shrunk, but it was still 
assumed to exist somewhere in the Ocean's southern 
hemisphere. Several Spanish expeditions set off from Peru 
specifically in search ofit. Those led by Alvaro dc Mendana 
(1567 and 1595) and Pedro Fernandez dc Quiros (1605) 
variously touched at the Marquesas and then probed the 
Ocean’s south-westem regions, coming across the Solomon 
hbnds (rather hopefully turned after King Solomon's mines). 


the Sjiiu Cmz group and the New llebndcs. In addition 
to finding tre.tsure, the intention was to found godly 
kingdoms. Both grandiose ambitions failed miserably. The 
one Oceanic location where Spain had a pemwnent presence 
was Guana, a convenient l.indiall cn ri<iiie to the Plailippines. 
Lopez de Legaspi claimed it for Spain m 1565 but not until 
1676 ihd Spain have a resident governor. Over die next 
twenty ycais Spanish soldiers and Jesuit priests established a 
violent control over the indigenous Chamorro. 

The great century of Spanish exploradon, from the days 
ofBalboa to Quiros, in the name of empire and Christianity, 
delineated much of dw ocean’s outline - from Tierra dc 
Fiiego to Queen Charlotte Islaiuls on its eastern rim. and 
from New Guinea to Japan on the western rim. They saw 
most of the islands of Micronesia, rruny ol die equatorial 
Lsl.iiuk of Polynesia, as well as some of the nujor groups in 
Melaiiesi.i. But there were still huge southern regions yet 
iiiKxptorcd by European sailors. 

The Dutch led in the exploration of the Pacific in the 
seventeenth century, H.iving thrown offthe shackles ofPhilip 
II in 1581, they developed a thriving maritime commerce 
and embarked iipona global search for trading commodities. 
By the 1640s dicy li.id exploiteil the wanii^ political and 
economic fortunes of .Spain and in particular Portugal and 
had established a commercial and miliury hegemony in 
Portugal’s Spice Islands, now known as theDutch East Indies. 
Motivated mainly by Gndii^ products for the Dutch East 
India Company, Dutch cxploreK such as Jan Cantensz, Abel 
Tasman. Jacob le Maire and Willem Corneliszoon Schoiitcn 
added parts of New Guinea anti Australia, together with 
New Zealand, Tonga, and Fiji to the map. But they added 
nothing to the Company coffers and commercial sponsorship 
was withdrawn. Dutch explorations ended as abrupdy as had 
Spain's, although there was one belated voyage, sponsored 
by the Dutch West India Company in 1772, Ly Jafob 
Roggevecn who ‘discovered’ Easter Island. 

The British had had at least a minor interest in the Pacific 
since the late sixteenth century, mainly because of 
opportunities to plunder Spanish galleons. But the buccaneen 
Francis Drake and Thomas Cavendish, and later British 
circumnavigators (William Dampicr, Woodes Rogers, 
George Anson) added relatively little to geographic 
knowledge because they tended to follow the galleon routes 
tlui lay well north of most islands. 

In the 250 years after Magellan, there were as many as 450 
European crossing of the Ocean. Most of these were by the 
Spanish galleons on the Manila route. But much of the 
southern Pacific Ocean was unknown. Indeed, except for 
Tasman, no European had sailed in southern temperate 
latitudes at all, except when rounding South America before 
rapidly heading north to reach wamier climes. While many 
(though not all) of the main island groups had been 
'discovered', though not accurately 'positioned', during tliesc 
yean, hardly anything was known about the Oceanic 
inlubitanis, not just because of little sustained conta«, but 
because European voyagers before the 1760s generally had 
motives other than cthnolo^cal inquiry for being in that 
part of the world. 

During the 1760s a qualiutive shift in the techniques and 
character of European explorauon of the Pacific became 
apparent. Explorers’ vessels were by now markedly superior 
to those in previous centuries, thanks to relatively snull but 
effective improvements such as in sail types and their 
pbeement, and with the use of a wheel rather than direct 
steering by tiller. Latitude could be calculated rather more 
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Accumcly usiii^; ihc log-line with die recendy calculated 
nautical iiule. together with the new- ijiiadrant {and then 
sextant). The problem of calailatiiig longitude was Unally 
solved with London watchmaker John Harrison’s 
chronometer, which Cook had on his second voyage. 
Nevertheless, the rlmgers of such long voyages to the other 
side of the world renuiiied very considerable - particularly 
scurvyandotherdiseases as well as tlie obvious trials ofstoniv 
and uncharted reefs. The most significant advance was .1 new 
spmt of scientific inquiry th.it was manifest in Uniain and 
France particularly after the Seven Yean' War. The I 7 <i 05 
saw a string of expeditious to the I’.tcific yohn IJyTon, S.umicl 
Wallis, Philip Carteret. Louis Antonie de Itougaiiiville (sec 
Plate 1 75), je.ui-FrancoU *lc Surville). hut the most significant 
were the three voyages of James Cook (iTfiS-?!, 1772-5. 
1776-9). Cook's instructions on hu first voyage, sponsored 
by the Royal Society, captured the new investig.uive spirit 
of the age. At Tahiti he was to obscrs'c the transit of the 
planet Venus across the sun in order 10 help calculate the 
distance ofthe sun from earth. Accurate measurement of this 
distance svoiild enhance navigational accuracy. He was also 
to search for the lost Terra Austr.ilis. Uuc in addition he was 

carefully to observe the Nature of the Soil, and the Pfoduci' 
thereof: the Beasts and Fowls that inhabit or frequent it. . . to 
bring home Specimens of the Seeds ofTrees. Fruits, C’lrairw 
... to obscnc the Genius. Temper. Disposition and Number 
ofthe Natives .. . 

(cil. Smith. P- iti) 

ironically Cook discovered very httle in a geographic 
sense. Apart from Ausir.ilia's east coast, the Hawaiian IsLinds. 
and New Caledonia, every main island group that he came 
across had previously been sighted by Spanish, Portuguese 
orDutchnavigators-a point seldom conceded by generations 
of Anglo-centred scholarship. But Cook svas often the first 
to chart accurately their positions which hitherto had been 
canographically vague. Above all. liis greatest geographic 
discoveries were of what did not exist. In a remarkable criss¬ 
crossing of the southern ocean that took him even below 
the Antarctic circle he proved once and for all tliat Terra 
Australis was a fipuent of fertile iiuagiiiatioiis. And his 
unsuccessful efforts to penetrate ice much beyond the Dciiiig 
Strait proved that the hoped-for North-West Passage that 
might link the northern Adnntic to the northern Pacific 
Ocean did not exist for practical purposes. 

Cook’s greatest contributions, or rather the contributions 
of bis voyages, for they were collaborative scientific 
expeditions, were in the budding disciplines of ethnography, 
anthropology, botany, biology, geology, meteorology. And 
as art historian Bernard Smith ( 1 V^ 4 ) shown. Cook's 
voyages not only had adramatic impact on European science, 
but on F.uropcan art and Romantic taste. Among the more 
munediaie appeals of the exotic were the 'Noble Savages' 
ukcii to Europe from the Society islands-Omai (by Cook) 
and Ahutoru (by Bougainville). The very idea of the NoNe 
Savage had all maiuier of vanoiisly exating or lioiritying 
implications for philosophers, moralists, and evangelists. The 
Pacific, or, more accurately, fanciful images of the Pacific, 
meant far more to Europe than Europe meant to the Pacific. 

In spite of 300 years of European exploration, relatively 
few Oceanic peoples ever saw Europeans - the ocean was 
just so vast, the islands so scattered, and European presence 
was so minimal and Oeecing. Moreover, for much of this 
time, at least to die 1760s. most European sadors intent on 
crossing the ocean wae far more concerned with surviving 


the longjoumcy with its ineviuble horrors ofscurvy, possible 
surv.ition. and storms, than with seeking intercourse with 
ishiKl iiilubiiaiits. Indeed die uncharted archipelagoes widi 
ihdr treacherous reefs themselves posed some of the greatest 
dangers to successful navigation and were to be avoided 
if possible. 

Where the indigenous people did make contact with 
European .sailors, die meetings were notgenerally pleasurable. 
The very first meeting was typical. When MageLaii made 
landfall on nuain the Chamorro sw.anned aboard and began 
taking what they could. Forty Spanish soldiers were landed 
to destrov their houses .and boats and kill some of them. 
Mendjai's visit to the Solonioin in 156k was marked by 
violence and brutaitty by l>oth sides. Even moic spectacular 
was die killingofsomc 200 Marquesans by Mendaria's soldiers 
on his second Pacific voyage in 1595. 

Mendana's .uid Quires's plans to found godly settlements 
in the Santa Cruz group, (Nsleni. 1595) and New Hebrides 
(Espintu Santo, 1605) were in part clashed because ofconstant 
skinuishing ssith the local inhabitants. Violent coiifroiiutioii 
was understandable. In Melanesia, many indigenous 
comtininities were hostile to all strangers. Even vs’here they 
were not, the presence of so many strangers come suddenly 
into their tiny communities soon placed an intolerable strain 
on their food supplies and threatened their general svcll- 
being. As the Islarxlersbccomcless accoiiunodatingaiid even 
threatening the Spaniards resorted to violence to secure food 
and maintain their osvn secunly. The peoples of the 
Marquesas, like many in eastern Polynesia, had a tradition 
of welcoming strangers. In return for such hospitality' the 
strangers' possessions would be handed to their hosts, Thus 
after giving Mendana an elaborate welcome, the Marquesans 
began taking things from the Spamsh vessels. This was of 
course interpreted as theft and the Spaniards replied with 
firearms. But the Spaniards generally needed little 
provocation. Their fc'»i.piijf.i(/c>r mentality and the fact they 
held the lives of such ‘heathen savages' 111 little esteem saw 
reaily recourse to violent and sometimes symbolic acts of 
rctnbuiion: 

The soldiers.. . killed five (Islanders) . . , and then hung three 
bsxlit:s on stakes... One of them they pierced through the heart 
uith a lance . .. They erected three crosses and oiled the valley 
. .. iVladre de I>k>s. the Valky of the Mexher of Cod. 

(Dening, 1980. pp. lo-ll) 

Contrary to older, imperialistic interpretations of Pacific 
history, the Spanish did not necessarily have the upper hand 
intlicir conflicts nhihlslandeis. Their arquebuses, that needed 
lighting with a match, were often useless in the damp Pacific 
environment, and in any case were totally unsuited 10 
skinuishing at close quarters. They certainly offered little 
protection to cue boat's patty on Guadalcanal in (he Solomons 
that went ashore for water. The Islanders 

came outtTom in imhuscadc with weapons, and set upon them 
and the greater part of them they cut into pieces; i-uttingolT 
their heads and arms and legs, taking nut their longues, and 
sucking out their brains with grew ferocity. 

(cit- Howe, ipSa, p. 75) 

The Spamsh legacy in such places was probably short-lived. 
It was 200 years before other Europeans sisited these same 
locations. The exception was the Spanish colony of Guam. By 
1700 the initial population of Guam and nearby parts of the 
Marianas hadbceiidcciiuatcdbySpanishkillingsaiidsmallpox. 
The survivors were miserably resettled 'under the bells' 
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The Ducch had tiiiich less aiid more tlceong conuci with 
Islanders. There were hostile thou(;h very brief encounten 
in (he Tuamotus, Nesv Zeabnd, and noithcrn Ton(;a, but 
most peaceful relations elsewhere on Tonjy- When French 
and English explorers ventured briefly into Melanesian waters 
from the 1760s (Carteret. Uougaiimlle, Surville, Cook) they 
met with the same hostile response earlier given to the 
Spanish Partly as a result, there was relatively very little 
tlirther contact with Melanesian islaitds until well into the 
nineteenth century. But in Polynesia too. from the 1760$. 
nusundeistandmg and hostility w.is seldom .ihscnt from even 
apparently friendly interchange, as untiiess the murder of 
Cook HI Il.nvaii. and Marion dii Fresiie in New Zealmd. 
But the mote intensive and systematic European e.xplor.ition 
of Polynesi.i from this rime introduced a new element - 
nmltiplc return voyages by Fjirope.iiis. «pceial!y to Tallin 
which became the most visited island belbre 1800. 

Early culture contact on Tahiti is steeped in the mythology 
of erotic island maidens rapturously seducing .astoiiislied but 
delighted sailors in a stunning setting of tropical luxiiriance- 
Here were living examples of the philosophcn’ Noble 
Savages. Tahiti was La Noiivelle Cyihere; Venus was goddess 
of hospiialitv'. Among the early European visitors whose 
desenptions ofinnocent eroticism in Paradise took European 
readers by stonii were Uougainvillc. and Joseph Banks (on 
Cook's first expeditioni- Bougainville’s account of naked 
women standing over open hatchways while sailors heaved 
at tlte capstan below is one of the most quoted passages of 
any explorer's journal. 

Yet rather than being naisx, sex-crazed cre.tturcs, the 
Tahitians were in fact implenieiiting a calculated stiJteg>- to 
trv to control their early European visuon. The first such 
visitor was Samuel Wallis on the Dolphin, in I 7 <i 7 . According 
to theircustom.theTihitians gave him a ceremonial welcome 

and then began to take things from his vessel. But the British 
drove off the ‘thieves' with cannon fire. The tcntiiive trading 
around the coastline over the next few days invanably led 
to conflict with the British resorting to gunfire and inflicting 
considerable damage Tahitian chiefr eventually found a way 
to placate these dangerous 5trarq5cts-by sending them women 
who nude ‘Lascivious Motions’ and polled ‘up their deaths . 
Thus began a flourishing and peaceful trade in prosutution. 
The Tahitian women involved were of low birth and were 
ordered to their dunes by their political iiusters. It was a 
successful political strategy that ensured the goodwill of the 
visitors and also brought considerable cconoiiuc advanuge 
to the chiefs. Thus it was that when Bougainville arrived 
some months later, and Cook after him, Taliiiian leaders 
were careful to maintain an apparent serviliry and to nuke 
sure that lukcd women kept the sailors happy. 

The basis . . . ofrebtions between Europeans and Tahitians in 
the first ten years of conuct was fear of Eurtipcan fire-posser. 
and Tahitian behaviour . . can be seen as a series of stratqpcs 
by which (he threat posed by the visiiors could be diminished 
or controlled . . Amiable as Tahitians no iloubt were, their 

celebrated benevoknte to the intruders was exacted at gun¬ 
point. 

[Pearson. I9<'x>, p ai 7 | 

Tahiti in the period from the 1760s to i Soo is often cited 
as a good case study of how early European contact brought 
changes to indigenous Pacific societies. For example, the 
Tahitian desire for items of European iiunufacture - such 
as steel tools, metal fish-hooks, cloth - introduced anelciiicnt 
of cultural dissatisfaction and even dependence upon 


connnued visits by F.uropcan vessels .Sailors fathered a large 
number of cltildren. And they introduced venereal diseases, 
and epidemics of influenza and dysentery. But there is debate 
as to how much, if at all, the Tahitian population was reduced 
by iSoo as a consequence. 

The early impact of Europeans on Oceanic communities 
IS too readily exaggerated. The outlines of coastal Australia 
and New Guinea were barely traced on maps No European 
knew what lay inland Elsewhere in thi' Pacific Ocean no 
island, not even Tahiti, was clwinged overnight And it is 
worth stressing that even by iSooinost Pacific Islanders, like 
their counterparts in Australia and New Guinea, had had no 
contact with strangers from Europe. Even where contact 
was increasingly common, in Tahiti and the Hawaiian Islands 
in p.uticular, the doiiiinaiit preoccupation of indigenous 
comiiniiiities was 10 continue with their own political, 
economic, and social agendas. Their lives did not suddenly 
revolve around some centrality of European visits. On the 
contrary such visits and visitors were usually quite penphcral 
to tlicir affairs, or indeed were sometimes exploited within 
the context of these affain. Apart from the potential 
technological benefits to he gained from explorers' sojourns, 
there were possibilities for political advantage. Both the 
ambitious Poinare family on Tahiu and the rival Hawaiian 
family dynasties led respectively by Kaniehaineha and 
Kahekili were aggressive in trying to enlist the support of 
European visitors in tlieir efforts to conquer and impose a 
centralized rule over their islands. Pomare implored Cook 
on both his second and third voyages, Bligd^ in 1788, and 
Vancouver in 1791. to help him in his wars against rival 
chiefs. Noneofthcsccaptainsactually intervened biitcertainly 
gave Poimre moral support since it was in their interests to 
h.ivethe island led by a powerful single ruler kindly disposed 
to visiting British crews. Mutineers from BUgh’s Bounty 
returned to Tahiti and some did participate in tribal warfare. 
In the Hawaiian Islands Kahekili and Kamchameha were 
keen to get support and fireanns from a few visiting traders 
in the 1790s and even kidnapped sonic. Vancouver was 
pestered here too by Kameliameha, who even offered Hawaii 
to Bntain in return for military support. Boili the Pomare 
and Kamehatneha families finally achieved their goals of 
ruling over their respective islands, early in the mneiecnth 
century. But that process owed far more to tradinonal political 

strategies, especially die manipulation ofsystcms ofindigenous 
rank status and legniimcy.thanitdidtoanyoucsidcinfluences 
- even after 1800 when European mission and coimncrdal 
interests were varioiislypresent. Certainly in iheperiod before 
1800 any argument that initial visits by Europeans caused 
fundamental socio-political change adopts a now 
unacceptable Eurocentric viewpoint that diminishes the 
capacity of the indigenous peoples to run their lives. 

Three hundred years ofEuropean exploration of Oceania 
lud no inunediate impact on the v.ist majority' of the peoples 
of region. At most, a few places, notably Tahiti, may have 
been minimally affected. The impact of such exploration 
was far greater in Europe where it made significant 
contributions to political, economic, and intellectual 
developments. 

Yet accounts of exploration, particularly from the ItAos, 
ultimately hada most profound affect upon Oceanic cultures. 
A direct result of Cook’s findings espcciaUy was the 
establishment of a tiny penal setdement at Sydney in 1788. 
And so bc^n generations ofterror for Australi.a's Aborigines, 
who. as the colonial fronuet expanded over the continent 
over the next hundred years, were deciiiuted by shooting. 
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poisoning, andiicwducjscs. Less dramatic, but in ocher ways 
equal})’ profound, was a steady scream of European 
conuncrcia] and religious interest into the Pacific islands from 
about 1800. Closely following ncpiorcis' published nairativcs 
came traders in search of timber, seals, sea-otters, whales, 
and other produce, and nussionaries to claim souls. 

Where.ts both Oceanic peoples and Europeans had either 
not known of each other’s presence, or had safely regarded 
each other as peripheral in their first 300 years of teiuative 
contact, the situation was now to change. The social, 
economic, political, and strategic dynamics of European 
colonialism in the nineicenih and twentieth centuries brought 
the indigenous peoples into a new j^ob.il world and effectively 
marginalized many of them. Perhaps the most fiindamental 
consequence has been an altered state of consciousness, for 
many of these people no longer perceive themselves as 
occupyingany parriailnr centre, but livit^ in someone else’s 
periphery. 

NOTE 

I For purposes of this chapter Oceania means Australia. New 
Guinea, and the islands of the Pacific Ocean. The Pacific 
islands are usually divided into three regions - Micronesia, 
Mebnesia (of which New Guinea is a pan), and Polynesia. 
I use these three categories in a gci^apliic seme only, rather 
chan as denoting cultural regions. It is now recognized that 


as culture categones they do nut take sufficient account of 
cultural complexities, especially similarities and differences 
between and amongst these regions. 

Pacific islands' names arc ofien problematic since there 
arc variatioRs from pre-Europcaii to colonial to postcolonial 
times. For this chapter I use tenns which were in common 
use by Europeans in the nineteenth century, or earUer. 
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CENTRAL. SDLTH AND SOUTH-EAST 



SOtTHF.RN MEDITERRANEAN 

^ ASIA AND OCEANIA 





Nct«: 'Imlu' oi llin TiK« mraw Indu m M pit- 1V47 





■ ftonrien, j e 
and 1*4kmw 

iht vt 4 > prttcntly n Uaiifdijtsh. Indu 





1 lIumiiiinowodinjJlyfjlWMiTtiiw' 





I 44 i-I)OI 

,V 4 Tr 'All Shir SavlTi Turki poet 
(Herit). 





1 1459*1511 

Mihrmid Berlin. SuliM orGu>it 2 t 
(InduX 

Portu^it mrtd .Miticca (S £ Asu) 





1 i4fS</<lsoO 

Sulun Htnain. Timund ruler of Holt 





U^IT-l'l* 

Gum N'Liuk, founder ofSikhuni 
(l*an}ab. India) 



U7S*I774 

The Khuute of the Cranea vismI of 
the Oito«iun« 





I 47 l-I$l 4 

Gny. (He Ktun of Cnoiea. aly 
ofMuKovy the Golden Hotdc 

and LKhuua 

14lI-lJ»7 

Nguyei Biii^ Khtem, Vietnamese 
auihoe 





I4S2-IJI7 

Situnilir lo-S, Sidiaii oTDtDii (Indu) 





M»)-»SJJ 

Ouiunva. preacher of Knshru 
devotional cult (India) 





149S 

Vasco d« Canu s Pomigoese fleet 
anchored off Cahem (S Indu). 

1500 



Mos<)oc of Bayepd 11 

1(00 

Shibiru founded UiMt khanate in 

T ransoxuju (Cencnl Asu) 

Bihrid, patmrr. at work at HerSi 
(CentnJ Aua) 



1(01 

Shih lutiTil't dedafKian of Imamivy e 
Shi* am u KM« rdiiaoii ofSafaMd 

Empire 





1)01-24 

Shih luni il. founder of the Safavn J 
dyiti^ m Iran 



< 1502 

L«oitmto Vmki: La Gtocond^ 

1)02 

End of ihf CnUm Honk Emfnro ui 




*Moru Liu* 


E M Europe, the rue of Muscovy anil 
ihc cepoiul 



r.iot 

Th« iViU Km Liw in PoUnd 

IWS* 

Cnniean-Kustun nvilry in the 




c«ub(rl) 4 ^ dothinMion of thr Ounibrr 


Khaiute of Kuan. Ruman tnvuion m 




ofOepuiKi ovet (he Scfuie, 

'JOJ -74 

ijja. 

The Spinah ofTensivt n the Ma^hnb 
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1400 


EAST ASIA 


Noce: Oiuieic ut nwniiuwvxl Sy ihcir 

'rei^nvnn' *nd the ihirjiiofi of dtnr lei^nt 


1420-150* Srtthu. Jj|> 4 Im;ic mottothronK 


1474-1541 


Waig ShouiTii (Win^i Ynni-Mme). 
■nduenul iieo-CtmfiKun (-hiloiofhcr 


l4C7-tSOS HongZhl.MmitetlipfTot 


■ <00-Ol 


W« Chenpc«,»uihtif ofttovet^wnr)- 

u rtio HVtf (CliHu) 


THE AMEHICAS 


AFRICA 


149 } 


CoUmibtu Until tn Hnpintoli. 


1500 


Pent Wit. Cm. ontRii. 


1501-70 


Kotein MO-C«nfucun ihinhn. Yi 
Hvtuif;. 


■ 491 

. 1496-S 

t 4 'l 7 

Fini Hoctu^V<M CitholK mmioni ta 
Korifto (Ccocni Afrii:*). 

Askjyi MuhjiwiiaJ. njler of tht 

Sc«i^4i Empifv. in pil^rsnitifx ko 

Me«i. 

V« 4 « <k Gtf u rouiihkd cb< Op« oi 
Good 


1500 

M$PO 

FouniiuMn ofRunyoro (Bmo dyitfxy) 
(CfMnI Afhca), 

Ejipwuna of (he Chraun Empire of 
Eihiopu coinplcted. hu( chb empire 
wis r>ot > uniiary jnd ceninlieed poJR) 

IJOO 

Du2 fhxovered Mada^wif 

from MOO 

idam heiiinr (he nuM cnKid Ckcut of 

onwink 

poltkal dcvelopmew in (he Sudan 


llcbnvc peace and MibdKy in Songlui 
C/npire. developnwni of econoenk and 
ueeDeciual^ttvHin (Wot Afrk'J). 


ISO} 

IS «4 

150s 


Fni Hotpiul for the cue of the pooc 
hr the CjihoJie Church 
Vecpuctt. leffru, wnoen. 

Colorabus. UntN. pubMieJ. 




CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


EUROPE kHO-) 

WESTERN ASIA. EASTERN AND 

CENTRAL, SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST 



SOUTHERN MEDITERRANFAN IimuI 

ASIA ANII OCEANIA (nm.) 



IJ07 

The Pom^CUCK occu|>atkMi nf 

Hormua. 





IJ07-W 

Shaibaiiids in C entral Aua 



1509 

Uuivmify of AloU dr lirmm. 




Knilinadeva Riya. V'^aruga; 
oiipcTDr (South India). 


TlirilMinncaEifcc ThinJ Ronir' 

C$l»40 

Uzbek-Sa^vxl tbr Khorauan. 

l$IO 

Shibinl. Utbtfc rultr, killed at battle of 


in Mwcoty 




Marr, 






Goa tei/ed by the Pempine (S 

India) 


Erumvi U'nW. puHtthtiL 

ijti-sr 

SciuiKh betvrccn the new dy-nsty of the 
Sa’aih tcided an the souih of Mavocco 
j(iil the oM WattsiJ'Manmd dynasty, 
and ehnunacion of die baer in I$S4 



isti 

Mtchdtfi^ki SiUioe CKipd <eiliik^ 

tlmhcd 

It 12-10 

Sclun I. Oiiitouii >alun 

no 

Tom Pire>*s &*ne OnrwfciLt(S.C. A)U). 


MjdiMvcHi H ^OM^, vdTiKm 






Thr Vryuffrnw comxution m 

TM 4 

i'eaee igrccmeiin widi Hungary. 




Hui^SVY ctti^bhn ihr c<)U4hiyord] 


Vciucc and Manihdt Kiagdcnii 




icrIclDm c£ the perantry 


Ottoman victory at (Ihldinn over 




iD»oducc<l 

l$l}-ld 

tuni'9. SK3i ofbari 

Sukari Sdun encm T thru. 

Oaoman annexadnn of emem Anaiolu 




ArioUd. OrAjide/bviAe. puUahnL 

1)|6 

Oanmui rretcry H Maq l>ibA 




Thonxtt More* Uufu. puHtsheiL 


die MamlA army. 

Sulun Selim ut Aleppo aiwl l)ama»nn. 



'M 7 

DcgiimuifE oEdir Rcfconitioii 

U17 

Oaomui rictory M Ridiiiiyyi jpuM 




Colkpwi Tntini^ m Louvain 


the MjbIA array, ocmpauon of 




{Lniven). 

ijii 

Cairo, execution of the Isa Mamhik 
Sultan. Tumanboy* 

L^esfaich of the Ahhaud Oliph to 
Istanbul. uitmuiMon of die Sbetif of 
Mecca to Sultan SeKm. 

Suibn Sebm's conKruaton ofa oiot^ue 
and nwBOleum in Damaicus for 

Mvhyf d'Dfnal-Anbf.the great 

Muslim mystic philowphcr. 

M5I9 

Death ofKaKr, Isulun monodieat 

■tl9 

CK«ri«r J. Kn^ of !ipajA. hecjme 

1J19 

KKayr d>Dfn Ebrbarossj n Maghetb 

1519 

SbudarMadrasa. Samarkand 


Clurin V. Hoi)- Ronun Ejnperor 


A^snum i^inu Spinunli. 
jtUII rebebon m AMob uiUtr 

Sheikh Jjlil. 


CTransonaoi), 



I 5 «’ 

Denh oEUri.-i Bktiii. OiioRun 

(520 

Burmese chtonkic. >(rciiwr Ciao. by 




uatrwren and hisionan. 


Thin-bwun-tha. 



ISJO-M 

Suky-mifi 1, Onraninsulua 



■ )LI 

tk^a^c uken hy tkt Ottonam 


Otfnman conquest of Belgrade over 




End of Unkm between DeneurL. 
Norway and Sweden, 


liuQgarurev. 





■ )U 

Otirnmn crmqueu of KhiMet over die 
ilmpkaVcrs. 





1 S«-J 

Peruan ’Milan Hwibiig Craepei’ woven 

M 2 J 

Htscory of the world, ff JtaaruV 
puHidied by Mir Khwand. completed 
by hb son. Khward Amtr </ 1 $ j}) 

(ilerdi. Central Asia). 



iiU-S 

Revdt in Egypt and Otfoman 
reorptiuation ofdie prrivtme. 





HL»-jS 

Otbeg <U>bek} MUcks ikuih Inn 





15J4-7'' 

Tahmisb I. ShSi of Iran 






Kei^pt of ShA Tahrah, (hnmg whKh 
ilhntmed Shihstfnu«i Skih Tahmidil 






nunecnpi wss compintd. 






Af-p«il fer hclporUicFimch kuiji. 
F.ukobI.io Em|>c.or ChirlnV. 
CMonun tJnur J. S^lnon. m Yemen. 



IJJ 4 

(AuKiuc l^itle of Mehiev 

victory of the Ononum, death of King 
Look 11 of Hunpry and Doliemia; both 
Kingdoms taken by the Ifabihurgt 
(Fenhmnd. brodicr of Emperor 

Charier V). ffungary divideil. 

I 5 i» 

Ottoman vklory over the Hungariam 
aeMohki 

Suluri Svhrymin is Diuli. 

John Zapdya King of Hungiwy 

ij»« 

QAuf ftsunJed Mughal En^iie in 

Jncha. 
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EAST ASIA (ami.) 


THE AMERICAS (iml.) 


AFRICA (irml.) 


lytt Afoow 1 becini* Mmkonitu. Gmwing 

Chnuim inrtucnce in iht Kii^tJoni of 
Kongo. 


i;io-i3 FOMM kL>cIwii inkr Ira tiu W Liu 
Qui. Ilotvi (C]nru) 


1510 KingorKiKira connitcd to libra 

(W«« Afrua). 


MIL-81 rtr Hw, BuJJrat proponent ofvocil 
niciliution. 

Ml} Arrivsl of Portuguese ibipi on Clmu 


MIL-41 S4010 Duinmgo Cxhei^l •.'oraimcieil. 


■ S14 


Pktra Minirc d'Anghkn, f> mm. 
pin I pubinhril 


I}ia OAiciil liegunuig of die tnra-Aibmii; 

dire coule: ChirUs I of pMTUgal 
prodiinKil the Auraro dr 

I 5 ip-i« Coftev CitrMi. umnen. 


JuJong. Mragemperor 

MLl-91 PiiiJORin.Chii>e»eimpaoiieiipneci 

MJI- 9 J Hsu Wei. Chinese dtiminst, author of 

■fieSarfrfMUiwtniSir/aM ll’rmjit 
CtudufMr. 




FriitnKats imved in New Spiio- 




CHKONOLOGICAL TABLE 


EUROPE (atn.l 

WESTERN ASIA. EASTERN ANO 

CENTRAL. SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST 



SOUTHERN MEDITERRANEAN (dni 1 

ASIA AND OCEANIA 

'5W 

Sick onUne hy ihe amy* of Chifln V 


Qifcur*« vktory over (he Rjijpub 
Fcrdiiund of Aietru m Bndi 



i.Ul 

Cm^jianc If Crmfune. fuMtshni 


PTri Rci% second wold n up 
containing f^inMopbn CoJombus* low 
niap of Aniorka 






Sukan Suk^min beae^ Viruy. 





1530-51 

Tcipdi HI ib< bands of (be Mahese 

• SJO 

1 >e4tli of Ulbu t. wcieeilrd by 




kf>i|di(v 


Hunuyiai. 

■ >JI 

Amuetp EtifuncK. 

>5H 

HibibiK^ comter^tuck apmu (hr 




Hrnry VII t. Hriil ^ftUr 

ChiiKh. 


(kioi thins. 



fUi 

Ribrbit- pMi^nrt. puHiihoif 

>5J4 

Swbjn Sdkyniin’s c.wiipnigi jpmu 
FcKbiuiid Ilf Auuna. 






1 >eaili of LbiHir. OaiHiuii port 





I5U 

Peace ukh Ausma 
liarbaraiifta (Khiyr aUlKn). jinnd 
atkunl ot the Oaomao F.nipve. 
cuiWlucrt Tunis. 





I5IJ-" 

Oconiau wat wjih Iran. 



HU 

OkItt of the j«UKi 

HJ4 

Ononun ocn^iion of Bajdidjd 
Suieyniln in Tabni. deich of Ihn 

Kenul. (ktORMn uholv. 





'534-5 

KecnMrucuon of dse Propbec’s 
lo Mcdim 





■535 

Enifcmr OurW V n T obis. 

■ 535 

Porruguese »nved « Vicrium. 

ISJft 

/l99>Blk* CWutkWiJr 
puHilhed 

‘537 

Ottoman fud si loiiibern Italy 





• S3* 

Ottoman naval victory it Pmrsa. 

■S3» 

Pegu made capital by die Bumirte 




Ottonaji defV of l>iu n lodu 


Taungu itrnisty (S-E Asia). 

‘>J9 

VHom. A Inlit Or wir bHK. 

• S3V 

ynuen oficmitcd e> inO4iuni40 

15N 

Death of Llbaidullah, Uzbek rvlet 


puHbhed 


provtttee. 


(Central Asu) 



'5J*-57 

OnonuO'Uabel: co^operatioti against 

• 539-71 

Sukai of Aceh (Achm). Alauddm 




irm 


Ruyu ShOi iI-Kihar. 

tuo 

Uudi itken by ih« Ononuns ittrf dexh 

IS40-S5 

Austrian siege ol Duda 

i<ao 

Shcr Sh9i (Afgfun), ctou-ned King of 


of Kinftjchn Zipdyt; new dtwuea of 


Odonuiv-Vcnciun pese m >{).<. 


Delhi (reigned lili 154S}. 


ihM couMfy between dw Ottonum and 




Jayzsi. PjiiniMMt. nietrical ronuive in 


ihc MiMvtip. cenm ol Hunpinui 
(ullucc move iodic Upper HtN^suy 
(Slovakii) and 10 TfamyKriiiu. 

lul 

Sukan Suleymin id Budi. annexacioti 
of Hungary a an Ottonuii province. 


Hindi (India), 



iUi 

The Portuguese evaouied die lowrv of 
Sill ml Azenimiir (Morocen). 



IU3 

NiCoUw Copmwus (Kofcmik. 147J' 

■5«3 

The Franco^>noman fleer i.ikr« 




lUJ)' Ol Am^rh*w*H< fMhviw 
GrfriA*uN. puHnbed 

Ve%aliu« Or kmmrni (Cdnnfi 

pubbUteii 


Nkc 




Opemnf! oTchrCourvJ ofTrrnt 





*547 

Ivan IV (tbe TemNc) «mviu» powrt 
and deebrev hbiBelf Mr. 

■ 547 

Peace with Habihurgi, die Papacy 

Vetttce and the Ku%| cf France. 




Tiauno: Venoi and Adnw. 

TiMoteiin; LiitSupf«r 

.54«-9 




Oavnian-lranian war. Sultan Sdlc>auin 
ill Gevrpa. 



1550-7 

5>u)ryinlfu>e Mo«|ue. loialiul 





H5> 

CiRonun enHluou n Tnisylvinu 

1551 

niirmcve king B4> eiajung (reigned 




Tut|Mj (Dfifui) ijpuiiet 1 npub. 

|A02 

nil 1581). 

AbDT Fail, idiolar hsiorun. naiioitaliu 
and ALbar'i niimiier (Imba), 

‘»P 

Ronuict /l««n. puUBhcd 

lua 

Mou^ue of Selim I. liUBbul 

• 554 

Death of FrmcB Xavier. 


RiBsun coiM^rs of Kazan and 






AiujUim: ckc CosmE Ycmuk bepni 
ctiniiMsi of Slxtu 
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EAST ASIA O"*) 

THE A.SIERICAS (iM.t 

AFRICA (hm.y 





M« 

JMijilof Ahnuiiihn Ihohini sl-Ghizi 
(AhiiuJ CnA) aicaiiia die Chrniiui 
hthiopiin 





MW 

CofriStet between ih« Kortat9>«e vtd 
ihe Muruk of Mombiia- 





Mjo 

i.oao-s.ooo sbm eiuhirknl yesrly 
from ihe pon of MpivU (Jnpitc ihe 
Mmiliontpi 1 pranunems to Dom 
ASonvi) 



‘SU 

Cwier m Nna^tOe FnBce 

Mi4 

Dcith of Ahnud Ibtihini ibn 

I5JS'I«IS 

Oni-kuag. who con*w>eJ Confijcbn 

• iSS 

OvkJo. thih'mj CtmNt it Itt titiits 



lu] OuiUhiti vihm 


(hooks 1-1 j). puUiihnl 





lejR 

Fiw VJnivenitv m lh« AnKnos hy ih« 

Cuholic Church. 



1340 

JapjnoM glwr piodiKtion isuiitrd 
upiiAcim sole. 






Poctu|P^M ulloA 3mv«il in 

MW 

New L>ws of the Imlm pr<i>HuI|[ueJ 




leym. 6th.iKi nvsb in Biuk rT 
ScLiphin lAoo Uepon) 





'543-»> 

Kino CrtoKu.Jifione ni<w)ncltfome 
tfti» of the KjnoKhool. 



>S4' 

[>euh of ACniso 

I54*-W 

Mmiuo BjiheiJjfifMW hjih» foa 



1S4> 

lS*»-«3 

Anivil nfJcHMSin Koi>|pi 
IramiuciKin of oihKviMi of nuuc. i 
plim lioni ihe New World 

ISWJ' 

Ftwen XivKr. Cuholic RituxNHry. in 

■ H9 

J«ux colkpe (ounlnl u SsIvjJor. 




JjfJlV 


Dilltf 

ISJO 

Espuhlon ofjesum Ironi Koryo. 



MS' 

Unvennies (oundeJ m Meuco Cky 

MXJ Lwu. 





MS' 

dooun. HtiM-i tk U ipitfiiaj it 

Mrriif. pubkshed 

Ciezi, Colnir.r * IV«>, piilnhed. 

Las Cssss, neiomaiin ie In tmKas, 
(luhlishril 



ms 

Fonupiete oocupkJ Maoo. 









CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


ELmOPB (tern.! 

WESTERN ASIA. EASTERN AND 

CENTRAU SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST 



SOUTHERN MEDITERRANEAN (cait.l 

ASIA AND OCEANIA ptw.) 



'if* 

Death oTHfri Rett, Otonun admiral 
ml eario^af bet. 





ifSi 

I*race between the Onenum and Iran. 

1555 

Mondial eiiyeior HumiyiSii (J. 1 $$A) 
vnaored in India 





H5f-I*0S 

Mireuian. Thai mlcr. 

Hf6 

Philip II, Kin(t of 

!}}« 

Rwcian uvaMon of cht Khanaie of 

155 * 

Akbat (k.i saa). ^aicst Mu|;hal 


l> Hr MtuStid, pobl»h<sl 

IJS*-* 

Atuahhan. Cotiadi nvsion ot* the 

Khanate ofSihir 

tnavpiranon of the Suleymiru>v 

Mosque si honbid. 

Death of FuaI'H. pCM Ononun* 
Turkman poet 

Ottnirun war jgainu the Habsburip. 


emperor (India). 


ElUibcih t. Q»ecii of Er^^nJ. 

>SS9 

Crvd war between Suhan Sdeymin'i 

• I59-9* 

'Abdullah Khan, nikr of Tramojuana. 




tons. 



l}AO 

Preihytmin Chuith si Scodiiiii 

ijAe 

eXtonun capt ure of 1 ))erh) 


Catholic TnqubMior' ret up at Goa. 





1560-74 

MahcndramaJla tsf Kachnundu (Nepal). 



l$Al 

The CoiuelD iiuik faA. (Atov). 





i\6i 

Peace with £iiq>eror ferduund. 



IS«J 

l-krTm: iht Eiconit, bcpin 

IJA) 

DeMh of Si(§ AJi Re’s. Ottoman 
adrainL 

15*4 

PcN'UX on non^Muihna (firpii). 
aboltthed by Akbar (India). 





1564 - 1*44 

Ahmad SirhincB. lea^of ih^sfAanJf 
sect (India). 



• St’S 

Ooonan uefse ofMalu. 

'5*5 

Vijay«iat9n Empne humbled at Battle 
oTTaltkou (S. Irsdia) 

GMmcbtnied for Spam (Oceania) ^ 



IJ*« 

Sdeymin's Sseite of Sngnvar. 

Oionun conqurti of Ch ia 





IJ«-74 

Sdun II. Oiionun sulua 



ISM 

P»kurin4’ Aiiwj Ai^ AlM<llt. 

15*7 

Death of CeUtozade Miuufa. Ottoimn 

15*7 

Semhiamsf of Raphunandana (E India), 


pvbbshKl 


Uiletfrun. 


puhhiked. 

J569 

Vi(BKib‘ Gail begun. 



■ 5*S 

Death nf Sankandeva, founder of 
monoiheBCc Vabhnivtte sect (likba), 
Burmese captured A^Nhsa. Thai capital 
($.£ Asp). 

><69 

The UnMn cf LuUin between I^Laikl 

l.<*9 

Ottoman attempt m opesmp a canal 




9rid Lidnj^iiu; uiMkf PAlidi influence. 


between I><m and Volga rivm. 




Soeiety of Oukn devriepi m 
tshuinu. 


Ottoman^Riatiao wu. 



lS7e 

VeioiKie. Tlie Few in the Home of 

1)70 

Ottoman capture oTTisss 

t570-*4 

SuJun UibulUh, Spne hbnh (EE. 


Stnion (Levi). 


The mciduno of Room (Fnncc) 


Asu). 




i^aied Ml Ml of Auocxion with 

f .1570 

Tuin'dR', R.>airluMWM] in Hindi 




Morocco fortt^lin^ 


(Iniha). pnbMied 



'571 

Ononurt conquest of Cyprus. 

'57> 

Spanish reitkmenc in Mania 




Dcvlei Gwiy. Klun of ihr Crinm, 
bc5ie(K5 Mokow. 

Nevil biute of LepMrto 


(l*hihppin<s>. 

isn 

Sk|;ksnBuidus Aii|[uUb^ Kn^ of Pobnrl, 
die* 

Omdn: Ot L«w^, pubbsWl 

Saini Biftholooirw'i NrfdK m Fnncc 





is;i 

EJeetive mnrutdiy tnsuBcd in Ptibnd 

IS7J 

OuoAun peace with Venice. 





'574 

Otinman occuparion of Twos 

M74 

Akbjn fcoijtiniiMioneifhureaucrMy. 




Death a Abu.Sa'ud, DnoDun legM. 


army and lam^reveiMe adnirnMnrion 




shcikhulnUni. 


(N. Iiklu) 



'574-9J 

MuriJ III Oncenin whan. 





I574-IA4« 

The Creek philosopher Knydallew 



It7j-|A|| 

RvdoV* (t 5 $J*i<ti 2 ), Kvifiof 

Bohemu. hs coue 1 nuho Triple (he 
4:eiure of Baroque culture in Central 
&jrope. 

1575 

Openng of ike obwrviisry nlTtiiiihul. 



H7A 

Dodai Uj Sa ints A li 
publiihed. 



ll77-l6.Sft 

Jeiuu mauonary, Rrbert de Nohih 
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EAST ASIA ftmij 

THE AMERICAS tmil.) 

AFRICA ffMl.f 

'»»->«}« 

*Sihc4tfly piann*. Dung QHhing 
(Cfcini). 

• Hi 

PiMbb cMhr^WiJ be^n. 

Zintt. f 4lr 

iVni. puHnhr*! 

Uetute over Virgjn of (iudtiupe. 

Pisran» HiMid Je ito Mi^s. wn(tei> 

1H« 

Wu between ibc Munbongo tnd ihe 
Ngob of Ndongo lendling m 
independence of Ndoc^ ind 
euiUithnienl of the colony of 

An gull 





1560 

SrruDpov. an epKieiiK imttidiK«d trtfu 
DUck AAica from Europe, 


Xo Guavii. CbncK mihot on 

jgjommy 

1 S«) 

Mcmco City cuhnM begun. 

Mendi etiheilnl, Vucitin, eotuinKietL 
Tiqui Onqoy movement in Peru. 





1 j 6 j 

Morurdes. C^Mf Se fwrflw Iwfxs. 
pubtfihed 





1566 

TIm pamter Simon Pervyns irrived in 
New Spain 



■ SM-7J 

Long Omg. Mug emperor. 





1 $(V| 

Nobuiu^ becaaw Ckxo ruler of 
«ncnlJipMv 

1569 

ErrUh, e4n»M(bM, part 1 »puUiihod. 

IjM 

Tbejap (bacMla of iiDmagranu or 
NomaJK Warriun) invaded Kongo > 



'$71 

Uuiuuinnn etubbheil in New Spiin. 
Vefaicn ippouMed the £ni e^Kiil 
ehronieler of the Indict 



1)71-16)0 

Win U. Ming emperor. 

IS72 

Jcsuir coDegic fouakd in Meueo Cky. 

IS7» 

ExpubionaTihe Jigi with the hdp of 
the Penuguete. 

1 ) 74*1646 

Fong Menglong, jutbor of ihrtc 
volumes sionei on socul ihemek 



1J74-1*I1 

AJvan) II, KingofKon{EO. prolaird 
agiinfl tbe dave trade. 

U75 

NoLunigi't ute c4 coiMin bimge by 
muikcicen it Bitilc of Negubiao 
(Jipin). 

'J7J 

Saha^e f fiiTdrw tk Im mM it AAimr 
EsfM4. wniten. 

l57S-« 

Paulo Dill Novaei’i mival in Angob 
ind IbundiDon of the port of Lumdi. 



'57« 

l57*-« 

JeHM colcge founded a Ubndi. 
Ftobiiher’i inempr to find Northtuen 
Pauge. 
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CHKONOLOCICAL TAULE 


EUROPE AmmJ 

WESTERN ASIA. EASTERN AND 

CENTRAL SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST 



SOUTHERN MEDITERRANEAN /mlt 

ASIA AND OCEANIA (italj 



<J7« 

*POTit of the Tlifee Kinp' M WMb'al- 
Makhinn. dewh nf the Pomipioc 

King I>oni Sebasoin and of Muby 
Muhainnud ourksilie decUne to 
Portuguese inEuence in the Muslim 
wotU. Otionuns aKundon any kin of 
conquerv^ Morocco, which rcoumed 
the ordy Arab icmtory oiitstde 

Otionun kdlucncc 





<57»-90 

OttomMvSjfavid war, Ononuo 
occufacion of Azcrbaii^i. 





1)74*160] 

Ahnud K'Mauur. uiJun of Morocco. 





<J79 

The grand'Viitcf SokuHu Mehnicd 
ttftjuiaJtni 




MonuipK' CuJis. booki 

15I6 

Firtf Eufdah cafvwalanoos. 

l)40 

Akbar began to pro^gate rdigioua 


puMiihnl 




loknnn (SuOt-i KuO(Indii) 

15SI 

Tauo GtrHutrmmr puNjthed. 

l5»>-9 

Ruiftun invasion of Sd>ii. 



1511 

CrtgDfun Olt7«iir 


Oltoman reconMnaHiii of Kibu walk. 



>3»4 

Jm KovlunowAi. the ficMcv poec 0^ 
iKe Pobh RenattUfn'tf> <b«» (b<»m 






I5J0) 






SktroM'i /IfiLD. puHnhed 


i 

'5*5 

l>eaih of Bayaisd. founder of Rawhanf 
sect m Af^nnun 


El Civco* Ei Eixivfro d^l Coode 6e 
Ofpa, 





15»7-I6« 

ThrM Vui Kjnp »icc«tsivety elected 
kinp of Pdjnd thor lIubs id tW 
Swe<bh throiie coatednae the 

Swedish-Fold) coaOict 

i5a7-i«ii) 

Abbas ihr Greai. Shih ef Inn 



■ 5» 

The tnvnobk Armadi 



■ 5*1 

Death of FxhtdUh Shir&I, scholar and 
ccchnokspa. 





■ 5*7 

Death of Tin Sen. Indian musician. 
.Mukundrini. OwndiAMjr/. pubJtshed 
tf) BengaK (Incfaa) 



159c 

TiK Icvmi Conipunv cfEntdmd. 

ritoo 

Mtv&f i SUhMJArf Rumiturts in 
BukhirT srylc (Ceiun) Aaa) 





ij9i 

Char MTnir bink. Hyderabad (India) 

<591 

Ednion of Uk Vulgiu. 

■ S9j-i«Oj 

MckifKd III. ORcnun «ilun. 

1593 

Fini iv«cnutK hiuory of India. 



■ 59J-<<o6 

Octonujv Austrian war. 

1 

TeAwfJrW Akkirf, published by 



ISyj-l6a« 

JeUI drprrjMioTB in AiuKlii 

1 

Kieimu'dln Ahmad O'tda) 



■59J’>6ll 

Ononvin Inman war 


Bumiese defeated by Thu ruler. 
Naresuui 






Flung introducod ai Manb (S £ Aaa). 



I5W<-<A4<> 

Muradue paslus ia Tunis. 


Tithkrm under Qua^ (Kufth) ndc. 



U'»'l6ol 

KebcUiem of Machad of Walbchsa 

<595 

Sfamsb mauacre of Marquesam. 
Polynnia 



IJ9* 

Ottoman vKlory, the Uaole of 
Meatikrroatcf. over tbc Auscrun army 





H97* IM] 

Ycni Caiiu of Isbr^L 



).<»< 

Edict of NAflces. 





T599 

Smm MMihew’i Cilhng. 

<59* 

Death of KKo]a Sa'deddin. Ottonun 

*5» 

AurlItJunid dynasty u Dukhiil 




irholar 


(Ceniial Aua) 

Pegu (Buniii) ueied by Arikineie 

IS.E. Alia). 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TAULE 


EAST ASIA (M l 

THE A.MEHICAS 

AFRICA 

■ 578 

Li Shiicn competed OntHm 

Hr«^ XMifim (Chiru). 

»}7* 

L^i Kt^t /n MtiK publbked. 



l)«o 

Oeith of Luc^ Chcn>u. juthif of TV 



l$8o 

u.oot^ij.ooo davrs (mavily phwKrs 

CM lt'.>Sn .'(•n (Oiiiu). 




of war) onbitked yearly from Luanda 
pore 


|>I> 

Death of Nobucu^i. JapjiKV 
contf>un(ler 

tclJ 

Ciuco cathedral bepm. 



> 58 ) 

Nufhii^bi of the Abin Giio (ba 

Accbim«J Mancku <h»ef 





>}*4 

Death of Y» 1. Kofear Neo-Co>>lu<tin 
thinker. 

■s8a 

Firu book pmccd in Pnu 

isM 

Kablallun^ founded the iccond UUm 
K inttdom or Lunda Empice (Ccuttal 
Africa). 

15 M--IA 41 

Xu Hoopu. OuncK (cofTtphn 



tS*d-9t 

Seriei of sueccraon diipixa md civil 
wan in Scm^iai Emptie. 

1517 

Hklcyothi pr<ncnlicd ChmuinNy-, 
p<uaMs forbidden Iroin bearing jrmi 
(Jjpan). 

15 M 

AcoM. Dr prrrimintb 
puU&hed. 

iS«7-16la 

of AKoro II. 



1590 

Acona, Hisaum Nitiraf f .limil A Lu 
(edim. publnhecL 

l»i 

Moroccan nvauon ef the Weuem 
Sudui and coll^ie ef Snnghai Empire, 
ceruloi^ m breaLdown of bw and 
order, chaos and inxcunty of life. 

Thar dewendanu, the Amu. set up 
their own small nates. 




l$9i 

Iifinat nimioa of Kerca under 
Hrdcvoihi. 

1595 

AocHko. CMnorir publuhed. 



liV* 

Japanese wtchdrew from Xorcj 



1998 

Construraon of Foit Jesus by ihe 
Pomipiese. 

Compicsi of Mauritius by die Dutch 

■*th ccm. 

CoaoB cultivation i|>read in Japan. 
Muze ani cueci poolo cukivition 
introduced bito China. 






* 
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CHR.ONOLO(iiCAL TAULE 


EIJROPE <om.t 

WESTERN ASIA. EAST ERN AND 

CENIKAL. SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST 



SOUTHERN MEDITERRANEAN ftsnl.l 

ASIA AND OCEANIA (tow.) 

1600 






1600 

Sukr^cuT Am pcrtbcmcd 

1600 

Death of MiAda AS. Oituman. hiAoran. 

Itoo 

Population of Jndu: 143 rruDion 
(estimated) 

Habba Khatun, Kuhmin poetess. 
Oourahed (Ir>di 4 ) 





Miioa 

Death of'Abtki's Saniail Indian painier. 



■ *03-17 

Ahninl [. Cunnun wkin. 

1 * 03-33 

Arab Muhirntnad. fint nikr of KhJvs 
Klunaie (Cmtrd AiU) 

1604 

Urjpmun^ oT^k CMOiMr-KrfiwiWKio 



l 6 o« 

Stkh senptore. Cmtk CfiVrnb SJIuk. 


PI Hunpry. 

PrirKifAbcy </ TtMyivanu (under 
hivin Dookar) heconws th« ceive o( 
HunpruA rnsuiice apiou (h« 
HibaKirp 




rnenpiled. 

iMi-l] 

The Tpac oTTroubles m Kuuu 





1 * 0 $ 

Ccmnio: IAh QNnvr ilt Is Ainhi 

T60$ 

Tobacco n Turkey. 

t60j 

Death oTMu^al enpnnr Ahbst, 


(part 1 ). pubhJicti, 




succeeded by Jjhinpr (In^a). 

1*07 

Momevcrdi: O^. Am pcrtomwd 

■< 07 -j 

Supprruion of OieJcUl? baiKh m 

t607-j6 

Sultan (dondar Muda of Aceh. 




ArufoLu. 

I 60 I 

Rulers of Macuur rmbr^ced Islam 

Thai embassy to The Necherbnds, 



i 6 o(^l 6 

MoeepK of Sukan Ahmed 1, the »o> 
ciUed Blue Mosque 



(610 

Rubcnr: The Rmn^ of ihe Crea, 



1610 - 2 I 

Thai lung. Seng Thai (S.E. Ana)- 





I6M 

Emperor Jahinpr named NOr Jahfn 
( 1500 - 164 ^} (Trsdu). 



1012 

Oitonun'franun pace. 

t6U 

Death ofMuhaenmad QuG Quib Shih. 
poet n Dakhini (India). 

iAiJ 

MiUmJ Rooimov crowned tsv 



I 6 I 3 

Tobacco culdvacion bepn in Gujam 


(tiA 4 l). nubUm the dy-DMiy (unul 



'*■3'*$ 

(India). 

Sultm Aping of Mataram (fava). 


Ciboe Bethlen ruin m Tnmylvanu; 
m«kc 9 it die cmire of Hxn^ariin 
micnccDul \dt. ode with the cBcniie 
of the Habihw^ in the TTurry Yean* 

w«. 

I 617 

Qaih Abbis panu uad; phvikf^a to 
Amicnuns 

i 

1 

1 lAlA 




San l| 9 ucio College at Manila 
(Phlippines). 


l«il 

Oefcnntraoon ofPr^^*; the Creefa 
Eaiace break with the Habiburp 

Synod of Dotdreeht 

Beaming of die Thmy Yean* War 



1 A 19 

Dutch occupied Oatavia. Java. 

IfUo 

Bulk of iht White Mountain. 



r. l6jo 

Midi Men'> ITueuWiyj oei Hndu 


Dacoo iVrvwM OjibMiriR. puMHhed 

iCOi 

Murdo ofOuiw lir ShSh Abbk 
eapeurtt QancUhlr. 

Penuni Ktx Honnui from the 
Pomipiev 

<.1621 

bw. pubhihed. 

Death of Manuir. Mughal pamier. 



1642*40 

Mund IV.Ottoemnsuhan. 





l*JJ-IT97 

The Greek eoUe^ of Venice. 



1024 

(knimj. Saint Pcicr't BiMKhmo 





1625 

Grothie* Dr Aw Irfr or puro. puUtdied 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TAbLE 


EAST ASIA 


THE AMERICAS J 


AFRICA tMU.) 


i 6 ox 

i6oj 

1604 


160 ) 


1609 


| 609 > 7 I 

(610 


1610 ^) 

I6I 


1616 

( 617 ^ 

I6|8«l2 

| 6 I 8«94 

1619 

1619-98 

1680 ^ 

1688-8) 


168 ) 


Movable type tncrodiKed into jipan 
arotnd (hn time. 


U 2hi. entic of CenAjcuawn, 
executed (Chira). 

leyjui founded Tokupwi SfaD^^uuie 
0«pin) 

Death of S6»on 
Sori'BuLiOuB schoLir (Korrj) 


f.lftoo-iTOO 


iAo« 


Bilbucna. CwtJfSJ mnk^u, 
pabh^rd. 


Second volume oTDjoue Cjoon 
published. 


thfJontJoe reJitions rniorcil belweesi 
Kom end jepai beiik Osn*-KaRa- 
Jjpjn uade fbUoued 
Wu Weire. Chmeie poet. 

Deaib of Caihohe mmionary in Chau. 
Maiteo Ricci. 

Hiun^ Zon^, pohicd ibeonH and 
hsiorun 

Fang YiAi. dunese maienaliu 
phdouipker. 


Caicdaw, CweMinvs Aeeln. puthihed. 
Acadeima ananica. Dimni ra Inr dr li 
p^rAi, published 


i. ■doO'ITOO 


idij-<a Cs Ywwu. geO(paphei (Chna). 


r.ldlj 

lAl) 


Nirkachi declaied kiniseir'Circai 
Khan', and then femndcr ofLaleiJin'. 
Death oTIeyasu. the Shogun (Japan). 
Yon Hyu. diemin of Kotcaei 
monarchy. 

Yamaaaki Amia. head of Kmton 
school. 

Moronobu, anioAg fine wood'Uock 
artiscs inJapan. 

Mng army deleted at Sarha by 
Nurhactu (died in lAaO). 

Noted Chinese lisiurian. Wang Fuahi. 
Tsan Qi. Ming coipctor. 


Yamago Soko. phiknopha of social 
hieranliy (lapan). 


ihll 


Pcnia. AhcM mMce, ruisked 
Torquenaadi. Afivianpiu hfrana, 
published. 


Bnndio, Gr.wdecus dr fihurl, piMshed. 


Plymouih colony eseablaihed n New 
Enf^d 


KUI-J* 


Dutch occupied Taiwan 


Idat 


Smith. Gmcral HTswry ./FTVoii. 
pubfohed 


I6C0 

Introduction of nunfoc, whacco aid 
proKibly bam ind groiBdnuii <Ncw 
World pUnu) 

Wetf Afrioi 

Creition ofi ruunbef of Bimhin 
Sutn widi &e^ as a donunint power, 
a royal dynney and a unique social 
fymem. 

EsuNahment of die KaipJorn of 
Dahomey 01 Abomey (c.tdi)) 
Eraer|cncc ofmiuioiiary ptoupt and 
IsbmK reform movemeixs in the 
Senqpmbia rvgien. 

Expanding power vi Oomu. 
Transfomution of theji^n or 
Kwarwi^ KtnpJ<*n from a loose 
cordederacy lo a highly cenuahaed aatc 
with a divine ruler (Aku Uka). 
Demrnanr (tooaon of Oyo among che 
Yoruba kingdoma, Piovisaon of chedo 
and tuhnees w\ Oyo pobued tyrtem. 
Power Md inAtoice of Benin kingdooi 
with a icrmg monarchical inmtution 
'VAage democracy* among the Igbo. 
Ibibfo and Oois Rivera people in the 
caMem regiofl of Nigeru. 

The PmoraJjit Calb eiubhihed 
(henuelvea over much of (he Chnsun 
Eduopian Empire. 


The Poftugueie oeeupiid the capical of 
Ndonpo 


The Dutch (ook the monopoly of 
G«nnea from Portugal. 
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CHR-ONOIOGCCAL TABLE 


EUROPE tmn.) 

WESTERN ASIA. EASTERN AND 

CENTRAL. SOl/TH AND SOUTH-EAST 



SOUTHERN MEDITERRANEAN fwM.> 

ASIA AND OCEANIA imL) 

1617 

IfarcdMjry rvir of the m 

Bohcmaj cor£n»ed. 

O^outioiust Ct^H/Monvun 
oMrocncy rtpUccd by d)c byjbics. 
chwBy CctwiM 





IIUI 

Hffvty: Dr puhbihnj. 



lA]S-5a 

Shihphin crowned Mughal Emperor 
builder of the MahaJ. Apa. 





»<Ui(- 5 S 

'Thai king. Prs&Jt Tliong. 


Prince Gybr^ Rjkocry nukes 
Transy^vinki » njae vinualy 
inde^ndrn fron Auum ami Turkey 






GoMeo: DijAyc i dut nufsimi 

livemi dei puMnfierl 





16J4 

Telwnov Treaty between PcUn<i aihl 
SUuua: Polard rc^ins Sosoleti^ urd 
re^chei her tfwt<wy (r.900,000 

Kjkm) 

ilorrommi: San Carlo aBe Quatie 
Fomine. 





t *}5 

Van Dyck: Qaarles 1 nf Erfdamfs 

Poitrvt. 


1 

1 

1 


Ri>iBtnhi II of Kandy. 

16^6 

ComeiBe: Li Qi. tiru pcTforracd 





I6J7 

Ruuun pionnn reich ibc ccnu of iht 
Pxifk 



l»F -9* 

Vwousnete ksag. Soryawonpo. 


Deieartev 0 »nw dir &r AUtMe, 
publiihed 



lAjB 

Dutch expedition to Sri Lanka. 

IA4O 

Fini Engliili Rnokinon. 

inao 

Death of Mula Sad’s, Irwian SuSe 




;jnKryui: .Aiywmn. puNnllnl 

|A4»-I 

TheoMphicaJ phiknopher. 

Ibnhim 1. Ottoman lultan. 

>*41-71 

Pratapamala o( KathmMdu (Sepal). 

tM 

kemtnndi: ^fl|;ht Wach. 

lA 42-«7 

Reipi of 'Abbas H. Ian powerAil 
$a 6 vkl eniperor. 

1642 

Dutch cifttun tiidllnl N«w Zcalittd. 





1 

IA4J 

Dutch matucTcd and expeOed from 
Cambodia by King Chan (iA42'5^. 





IA4J-*J 

*AbO-l Ghiai. nJer of KMva. 





I04t-io 

'Abdul 'Atiz KUn. ruler of Dukhlri 



1 


>*47 

Sidiq H'oflU /ilia, (iidilithcd 

(Indu). 

1A48 

The upnuQ(; of the Ukrauun Cati 4 ck» 
apM Pebjid. led hy Bohdan 
Khmekunky. 

iV^e of Wev^hiUa. 

IndepcndoKC oTTlic Netheibnch 
recoftnued. 

lAoS-A? 

Mrtxnn] IV, Uaonun tulun. 

1640 

Death ofTuluriiii, myutcsl 
monotheuiic of Mahjraihira. 

Wnt Vunuiu CjiuI romptcicd flndit). 



io$o 

Expduon of th« Ponugunc froin the 

lAjO 

ViJnanWukihu'a SmkhytaJrj, published 




Prniaji Odf. 


(Indii) 




l>c<A of Qochi Oer. ihc 'Ouontjn 


j 4 {Dnniih PnkIIu, luihor of 




Momcs<|uieu' 


R.i>q| 4 iitu<f)ur 4 , Souiihed (Indij). 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


EAST ASIA 

THE AMERICAS «Mf 1 

AFRICA pMI.) 


Miflg viccofY ov«t S4jiKbui n 
hiw^*f\an. 





1637 

£r \cd rcbclbon n Shunxi. 
mnuiifiie WTi«i pf anii*Mtnf»p»uiH 
r«btUion». 





l<M7-44 

Chong Zhrn, Miii;nupetm. 

16 JO 

EngMi mi(Sr<M>ou le M44u<hu»Mi« 
bettm. 

inja-j 

Mwene Mutipj. vasul o( die 

Portuguese (Sotfhem Aftca). 

I6J6 

Miiwhw 'Khan', Huanguqj* uKCWor 

of Nuriuchi. dccUm bunidf'Enpcrof 
ofCRJI Qing'. 

(6|6 

Hirvard Cotk|;e Ibuiidrd 



I6J7 

Song Y»ig Xmg'i of HV* 

ef Vjftiif pnbhdied (Chma). Koica 
acccpwd vaual^B of China 





I6» 

PoKhuiDous puUicarion of Conglrir 
Tirontr m /Lfiuilaur bv Xu Cuangqi 

I6J9 

Fm book pnmed in Mauachuietn 



1640 

AiMuil mIvct cjc^ori5 fnn 
having b««A m nt ionn«i 

{h>ce irtoQ. now begin to decline. 





I**0-I7IS 

Pn Songbng. QuKtc author of 
cdlcoion ofulo. 






Dahl Lima obiairud vn^oril and 
^iritual luprcniacy ow Tib« hygraiu 
of Qoshot Mongd Khan 






Ihon SaiLahu. JifMtme awlhot of U/e ff 
40 HV«Mf ar^ od»er erode ant 






Mcular tdn 





• Hi 

Death ofTawan)! Soutsu. Iudous 
japaioe painier. 






Peasant leader, Li Zeching, captured 
Beijmg Mir^ emperor. Chong Zen, 
comnuBed HJKidt The Manchus then 
croBcd dM CtcM WaR occupied 






Beijing Qmg (Mincho) dyrnuy 
ntabluhed in Ckna, Fuln HKceuor of 






Huangiaiji idimg reifgwume Shun 






Zhi. 





■644-44 

Mauuo Baiho. japMCK poet 





■641 

Almanac, based on wniero scieniilic 

kvnng, pwbbsKcd by Qing govrmmm. 





|64$-I764 

Hong Sheng, author of open. IhK ^ 
LNf>n«r (China} 





■ 647 

Dahl Lama of Tibet tubouned to the 
Qil^ 

l»4« 

Sanchca. hut^ * h I'n^Ti Hmi. 
puHohed 






l6$o 

Uradstwet, Toiib.«»«. puHaihed. 
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EUROPE Imi.l 

WESTERN ASIA. EASTERN AND 

CENTRAL. SOOTH AND SOUTH-EAST 



SOUTHERN MEDITERRANEAN ttfUj 

ASIA AND OCEANIA (mU.I 





1. lti)0 

Maiae cultivatioo bepn in W. India. 

IA5I 

N^vipcioo 

Hob6«» LmddMA. puUiAerL 





I65J 

IjVnru-rrA* princ^4c aivcpccd by the 
robsb D«t Ik ib« fine iww. 



IASI 

Mobid. fAdnldn*/ MasJM. publehed 
(India). 

Cadiolici m KmU tnumed to Synan 
Church. 

•tit 

TW Pmyetljv Ceuncil' UkriUK 



■ A54 

Doh of Phnee Pinirw>llo4>w of 


utfOfpofK^ ino t 




Maaiur. 


Wtf wtch Swwieiv a Kuwuii, 



•AS5 

Rebuilding aTAinitbu, Tlui cipkil 


Tnn^Y^vuiMn iiMl TMr ■kunimia 
utto PobihJ caus« tkMruciMm jnd 

peit bumifi lay^ 





U56 

Velirtpier; Las Mminas. 

•‘y' 

Tounlxian of 1 GtreL col<^ in 

I6SA 

Ocxli otMubwirrud 'Add Sbih. luki 




[^i 

l«S7 

of Bi^apur. 

Pnh Nani. Thai kng 

Peruifl iransbtKn cf the (^/MiiifsaA 
by pnnee Dan Shuloh (toij^jp) 

(In<fia). 



16^ 

Deaih of flijji KaKi. (hdebt) Ociemui 
cocydo pedis. 

1659 

Aucangzeb. MughaJ enperor. 

16AI 

Penoni] of IauH XfV of Fnncc 






London't Society. 

1 

1 A 62 

Ueath of AfUicnian peognpher. Hacop 
Kametsi. 

IM4 

Manihi ruler SluvS^s &ach of Surat, 
Indu's majee port 

l«V5 

Jmi 94 i do 5n#fis. FUIn<tphtal ! 

TMiuirJSw (</ Ar Senriy. began 

pobbeauon. 





l«S<» 

Iht Great hn of loodon. 

I6A0 

AriDcniai Bibir pnMcd 

1066 

f ira deicnpoon of we of metal screw 


Pins’ Acaiiaiiy of Sciencei. 


Esublishnieni of the 'ALiwme dynasty 


m India. 




(Morocco). 


Dutch obtained nprenucy over 
Macaaar. 

■M7 

Mikorc Mxifcsr £^. paNnhed. 

16A7 

Death of Pcnian poet. STib. 



IMI 

Mobm: Le AfedniMfir. 6n( petfermed 



1 


IM« 

RjriiM: Hnlmrlim. 6ni perfdmfd 





■ <70 

Pascal pubbsbed 

I670'll00 

Ciovvmaieni of the Peyt m Algcru 

fOTO 

Khuthhfl Khatak. F\Bhtu poet, 
rlountbcd (Afghanistan). 





i6?a 

Sitnami peasant rebcibrm (N. Irulu). 
Chikkadevi Raya ef Mysore, rdpwd 
iiD 1764 (S. India) 

Kinnckapur temple buUi by 

Pwapamala (Nepal). 





•«74 

Shiv^ crowned kusg (Maharashm. 
India). 

Bidshihl Mosque budt at Lahore by 
Aurangieb 

l»7j 

Smm Paul's Oibecb J. 

Greenwich Obaeivatery. 



I6?6 

Manntne code in Bugs langiupf, 
pvbbihed by Amanna Gappa (S.E 

Asia). 

•‘77 

Spineta’ fjimtt. poHahed 

I67S-«I 

Ononun-RHUun wj> for Ukmnc. 

1*77 

Pint princnl uoricinTimd (S. Indu). 





l‘79 

Aurmprb, rc-iaipMcd poll-cax on 
non-Miulviis. 

Ming fijpdvc umin invided 

Viet Nam. 
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CHRONOLOUiCAL TABLE 


EAST ASIA tml.) 

THE AMERICAS ibmr.I 

AFRICA (m.) 

I6fi 

Convenaon »f tribute into bnd-u« in 
Koicj bepn 




EuaUtthmem of a Duuh colony ai 
Capecoorn (Soufltftn Africa). 


Qinp recofTuiion ofUnu'lkiddhiun 
in P4ongDlii ind Tib« 






Chiknucu, J4pincv ilnnutM. 





|6^'I7I7 

Ogitc Kotin.J»fjnc»e ptiniet 



I6S9 

Esublulineni ti the French X Slim 
UwB oFSenctnL 





tAOo 

T>ie Portii|pMV ue eapelted from East 
Africa by the Anbt of Oman. 





lAAo-9) 

Kon|P> cciuinuod to define. 

iWl 

Mmtc {genenl Zh«n^ Chmf^ion^. 

Dwh Tram Taiwan. 





IMI-I 7 U 

KAfif! Xi. Qin^ mipeivi. 





16^3-17^ 

Zhu Da. &mov( pajnt«r of 


Si^nKnxa y Cin^on. 




biubopn, fJowerv birdt. 

I4S6W1 

pubbdied. 

Ayicucho oMhedral cctnplctcd 



IM) 

Land Hirvty lor uxaiion b«pn in 

KottJ. 



IM) 

Mbwib IijBiiBk ffcunt hiale oCihe 
century in AAio where Antonio 1 oC 
Kon^ WK defexed by the Fonupieie 
inl penihed in the tmde. 





irift? 

A phjlowphkal ireacy in Amanc 
publisbcd by Zara Ya^ob 

Eihio^art philosopher 


Popuiioon of Seoul (Korea). 19^.000 

1«70 

TbejtK bulk in Mexico Cky. 

C 672 

Fottf^uon of (he Royal African 
Company by the En^iAsh. 



l»7* 

UncvcniCY 0^ San CjrkM fiundcd in 

Cuu cRub. 

I»77 

The FroKh seized Gorf« from (he 
Dmch (Wnlem AfrKa). 



1«79 

Vvn’s Krtixota f»ubk)bed 
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CHaONOLOGICAL TABLE 


EUROPE 


WESTERN ASIA, EASTERN AND 
SOUTHERN MEDrTEKRANEAN 


CENTRAL, SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 


i 6 Sa Dwch occupMd DtfKtm {S £ Aw). 


i68$ Rcv«0(M>n of the Edbet v£ Nintev 


iA^7 johMVKt Kcvdiui. AoorKicner. dki 

in Ouvif (CdinE); tom there in 
t6n 

Newton* ffciL»h^4jriuAiMhi 
aefhrvMfVtf. pubhihed 

lM8 En^nb *Gtonoiis Revotmion' 

16S9 Pmtefl' DiAi end Afaejs, pubfebed 

]AS^(7i5 Peter 1 (tbc Crest) emf»cror oTRiaeu; 

^vnbentht. cuhuni and military 
modemiraticei. 

1690 Lodie: Tmr r«Ntoei m 


t6ll4 Bippur •nne:ted to Mughal Empire. 

followed b)’<x4kuci(ia I U7<S bidu). 


1619 Shambhdji, Inititn Mjntlu nikt, 

executed by Mu|duJi 


i4fo4 Bank of EngUixL 


1A96 


Bi)^. D^n^tmm/r kshirifne «i mAfw. 
pubbahed 




Kuuun cipcute of Aeik (Axov) 




1700 

170^21 


Tr«ai> of KaHowie (orKbded for ^5 
yein; tnon of Hungiry received by 


AuMm 


The Cre^t Northern War 


1700 




Tur Pcier I't nntiKivcs ui Hivra. 


1700 


Thobnd closed 10 foreiipten (for o>‘rr 
a ccnair)*) 


Oyrusiy of Ming Bep cx^Uihcd in 
FeqdMiu {Tnn&oxuni). 

Death of Mamha ruler K^rim 
Ondc) 


tTOA Bhi^on tempk budt by 

BhupaDiKbanula (rvipjied 1496-1732) 
(Nc|>al) 

1702-Al Shah WaHuIUh. [ndiffijurut irui 

thinker, 


tpoj Si Peterfooig founded 


tToi'io Atened ill. Otiomin ulnn. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


EAST ASIA (mu.l 

THE AMERICAS tmti.) 

APKJCA hmt.) 



a.IAHo-VO 

Mjtoft. Smm. wmteiL 

rAKo 

Kmc of UugTidi (Eatuem Afnca). 



I6AO 

Siniacnaa y Goiqnn. Tran* A nmAi 


Fuundaiioii ul' tke Ashano Kinpdcicn 




puNohfJ. 


(WcBcrn Afnca). 



l64l 

Si((;Lkni4 y CHM«g6ri. M.mfittt* fi«*M 

Am fmtiits. 

Oiivch ofJbn CXuiHiigo Cinco Kiik 
Vi4ir3 rttufmsl to Hrmt 

Univcfsiry of Smeo Tomb founded m 
Quko 



tUi 

f>cjth of ih« Fi^ rhbi \M*i. uthicr 
mImiu Poub UiJM. wii Uiit 

(TM. 





iMj 

(^tkg j/my wcD^tcd Tjiv^jn. 





lOM 

Qiii): Eii^cc .lud Jipin miMsbcd 

lAAl 

IncccaM Maabcf, W»u»i*u /SviAjam, 




dvcci (otnmctcul rHiciccH 


puNnh«d 

iA95 

The Kii^a^u of Clupgimire seceded 
&o(i) Mwene MoupA. 

Founditson of the 'Comp^pue dc 

Cuinw* by ihe French. 



r<iM 

1 

Tuyru Ti^.ic Inco. Virgoi of the 
Abi^dnu. Cucco 


MzMive nundter of Frertch Huguenots 
settled m South Afho. 


Sino^RtUMw ir«*ry of Nrrchirak 

16II9 

Juaiu Oc b Crat. AiiuainAi CmiMi. 
puNuhed. 





1 .1690 

Jiuiu de b Cnu. Aiwa' Surau. 






wnam 



lAyl 

Mon^u imJfT ful Quif cofwol 


Jujiu de b Cniz. n dWw NView. 
puMuhed 

Sdem wHch mds. 

Cooon Mother. WMkn *f tkr tevrMr 

i<y»j 

Tkc MamkoBgo b«ninc indapmdcni 



HWM. puHished. 


ofPompI 



l.ItTM 

Madre Canilo. AtcM 






%«rnnen. 



lA*? 

Qdmuq KKia GjUan. conunsicd 
wicidc 160- Ly the Qmg. 






Hui Dong, akk of 
jfecuLabon 





IA97-17*9 

Shmtn pnnt. Kamo Mabuchi. 
proupjniu orjapa" ’ prinixivc nt^i 

and aitic of Cluicic iiifiuciuea. 










1700 





r.JTOO 

AsaniehtiK k««ame ibe mou inHucmu) 
of (he Akan ruler (Weucm Africa). 
Ctowinp incenrificaiion of the trana* 
AibniK dave ncle. 





1700 

Invasion of Mwene MtiUp4 by the 
KoTwi (Southern Afnci). 

17W 

Yan Yuan fvofOKd «.;ual dstribuioa 

1704 

Uogou aodcmy bccofiict uniwntry. 
Detton Newsletter fotAded. 

*704 

Dotu Beaiikc 'Kinpa Vu' (a Joan of 
Arc) miotcd a kinp and repopiialed 


of uncukivucd land 



hUiania Kongo <Cenral Africa). 

«70i 

Papal pcohfeiilon id Confucian run fof 
Caaholtcs^ 
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CHRONOlOGICAl TABLE 


EUROPE (ivw.l 

WESTERN ASIA. EASTERN AND 

CENTRAL. SOOTH AND SOUTH-EAST 



SOUTHERN MEDITEKKANEAN (mil.) 

ASIA AND OCEANIA tml.) 



I707'M 

Dynasuc conflicts m Inn. 

*707 

Death of Aurangreb. Mughal emperor. 





1708 

Death ofCobmd Singh, last Guru of 
Sikhj. 





1709 

Binda bey^ SiUi peasant uprising: 
suppressed. 1716 (N Indb) 





1710 

Tin ctKovncd > (Pakmboi^j 

mudaiid). 

1711-6} 

Mkhjil LonunouHr. RuMw Khdw 

17*1 

Ouoaun-Ruuiai prM< irmy at Pnii, 




{cboiiuirv. iKchinio. hMi»y). 


Ottonun recovery of Ante. 



I7IJ 

Price of Utrrcfac, 

Bull m pnblehni 

I 7 U- 1 } 

Oiconun^Venettin war Ibr the Morea 

*714 

B3iji Vbhwaruih eflablishcd Pcsluwa 
dynairy (India). 



1716-1I 

Oaonim-Auunm vne, cmry of 
Pji&iiowiir. 



1717 

WiaeM The EmbirkJtion Icn 

1717 

RuMun defeated in H(wa. 

1717 

Khi>a Khaiuic tc^ckd Ru»iin 


Cyihii*. 




invaiion (Crntnl Aua). 

I71» 

Omur. ^btohrO. 



1719-48 

Muhirnmad Shih. Mughal emperor, 



e I7» 

liicriiy Ktmy loida Oorgun Ksig 

17X^40 

bSjl Kao 1 . Peshwa. Maraiha 




VakbcaiifS VL 


Ccnfederacy. 

na 

Treaty oTNyMidt (today 

Umikuipunki^ between Rmu and 
Sweden coikIwIo the Ceoi Northern 
Wtf; Ruttu geo icctM to U)c B^iic 
end delMety uket het pbee as 

EuropoM power. 

•7JJ-7 

Otionijn-lruim war. 

'7J3 

Qiliauqi occupnl Tiitakcni (Ccninl 



I7JJ-}© 

1 be fnjpp tftt n the Ononun Empne. 


Astt). 





*744 

Dcjth of PrcmJnxid, Cuina pwi 
(Indu). 

I7JS 

Vivaldi: 7V S*mm9. fin* 

pertfbnned 





■ 716 

SotSi CnUnr'i pubialKil. 

ira? 

Opemni; of the tint Tuikfih pnntinp 
house in Istanbul. 





>719 

Niiiir Shfli deliats and cipek A%ham 
(in ociupation of Is6han smee itu) 
from Inn. 



*7J3 

Kij. Flying Shuik. 



1734 

OuiKK icvok in Ayiuhu frii4iUnd). 

I7M 

OiitiT: Inn mnilLirin' ''•ik ‘ck‘- 

■ 7]6 

Rinuin nvaiitxi of ihe Ciuno. 

'73« 

Fim chronKk afjtlha published (Sn 


Linni: Gnrij pubkihftl 

1736-47 

Kcipi 01 rudir Shah. ih. Inniin 
conqueror fan uck nTDelhi (1739) and 
ionquoi ofTnnioxijnj (i 741^. 


UnLa>. 

'7J7 


1737 

MiradiK oublnhed Mlhoeiiy <nvr 

Gujux wd Midhya Pratnh (Indii). 

Fro pnmed SnJuli book (Chhslun 
praym) {Sri Lanki). 






*739 

flume; A Tiviiabr ^ Hcawn SMm. 
pubAUted 

1739 

Peace treaty of Be||grade between the 
OttoiTun Empire and Austnx 

'739 

Iranun ruler Nidit Shiti ucked Ddhl, 
>ntnat Afgfc4nhnn and Sind. 
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CHRONOLOCICAL TAULE 


EAST ASIA Imu.i 

THE AMERICAS (M.) 

AFRICA 



1711 

*AnlPni]', Ch/am r ^fukmU df Uruit, 
ptiMehcct 



»7ia 

Pol-tixfiozmX l7ii>Jev«ftealjz4lion 
(Chinj} 

t7H-I«> 

Nosua M <»kiru. Rio cfe 

JjiteuD. consmacted 

1713 

The French in Miuiinui which became 
lie de Ftmce. Cofln cukiviiion. 

• 7<6-»7 

Yu4n Mei. Chowie 1>7 k^ 





171* 

CfMfktt rW iCkitir} Hmpir. 





1720 

Qingcxpobnon'o Tibet (pcmunen 
Chume nunsuen-iD^Ucnce 






ippomtei. 1717). 

ShopiB Yoihmiiae (lOiflT.tl) lAcd 
rctfrwaon on unport of Ibteipi bookx 

17*' 

Hsvsju Univoucy founded 




Y«nft Zken^ Qing CTuperor. 





17*3-7* 

Taip. leadiBg mst Jspan) 






l*oU*CA ittd liod'tix combmcJ 

■ 7*4 

L^uu. A|i*rw> drs tJuvtiga ^rnhujim. 

1734 

Anneucen of Albdi by Uihomcy 

(Cbuu) Cjthdic nu»Mocun» eiepdkd 
6ofn Oniu. 


published. 


(WeHem Afrua). 

Ri»c of Pccimmnh Kinpiocn in 


‘7JJ 

CiSnn'M >f BmIk if Aatinif W AKUrn 
Tima pubbbcil in Oinu 

17*1 

C*fx*s Umveniry founded 

1715 

Mxh^enr. 

Scinnf up c/ a Mu&hm Tbcocnck iBie 
of Fuu j.aUon (Gidna). 






•7*7 

AimexaDon cf Ouadah by Dahocne) 
(Westeen Africa). 



■ 7*» 

Giico de M«ucn founded 



*7^9 

Pnvy Oiaiubcr. «%ubli^hal 

Qii^ em^roc 

Vi&i|!(«levd e^iooaft synetn 
■uticuicd (OlMU) 





i7»-T7 

Du Zh*n. idvDCKe of en^iry bu**i 
pn cvidcTK*. 





■ 7)0-1*01 

Motont. deeipbeRr ind (nmlxor of 
Kojdci u beic Shinto Knpiurc. (}*|nn). 



1714-liOt 

Pune expoiuaon k> the Com (Wescem 
Africa). 

1733-96 

Quo LoiifL Qmg emiieror. 



■737 

The Tuacep^ morwhefmed ibe Arrm 
from Tmibuiau (Wcnem Africa). 





17)3 

Dcdiomey rrS^jury (oOyo (Weuem 
Afrka). 

'719 

Djosc tmmaful*. Zh^nKTunsla. 
rofbdden fron frtichjaf^ nufk of 






officul dn6vour. DaoHm in dun*. 





CHRONOLOUICAL TABLE 


EUROPE lUM.I 


WESTERN ASIA. EASTERN AND 
SOUTHERN MEDITERRANEAN (m».) 


CENTRAL, SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST 
ASIA AND OCEANIA (cml.) 




I74« 


I7II-7* 


'7J* 


‘W> 


■ 7Sl 

■ 7 <to 


17 AI 


17 S 1 - 9 B 

■RSI 


17B4 


1*5 


■ 7 A 9 


Hiindd: TV Majiiiii. fint 


Ufcchm ZiluUu open in Wmw a 

library opened CO ibe public; r.400,000 
vcalumei in type; m 1794 us coflriiiceii 
beared to feund the Impertil libcary in 
ScP«cTd>uiy4 


Moruei^ieu: L’Dprir As Lnr. 
pubbihed. 

ExciVMiocu IS Ponipeii 

DuSbii NtUiUrr rururrbr (isi vc 4 unie). 

puUiahed. 


Dhlctoi snl d'AknibeR L'EnryrbpMr. 
publuliecl. 

CoruUbc: TuM Ai fraseriVeu, 
pvbInhocL 


Moicow UrnvrrsHy (rnirulerl 
The caithqinke ol Lsbon. 


Queny: Ttflrau A u s ns iyii.-. puUUhcri 
Vokwe: CiMr. piMbhed. 
Maephenon Ohms, publnhed. 


Kouseau' L’EuiA and U Geenn aerul, 
puUidied. 

Cacbenne II {the Cceai). 

Peace erf'Paxes nrfaicii emlcd the Seven 
Vexes’ war be i w e e n EraiKe and 

Eiifjand 

Sianialai Au|3as(us decced kmg of 
PolanI 

Beccaria; Drt Jrbm e AUr pme, 
puNnhed 

Haiicceavet Spinnnitjcnny'. 


174^1 

■74a 


■ 74* 


174*-Ji 


Nuvucsnianiyc Moupse. Istanbul 


CH7-74 

I7J7-90 


Wan- Siean etipne. 


ITT® D’Holbath; Sysense A Ir A'aner, 

pufaished 


Mianaft 111 . Onomaci lulun. 

Rei|!n oTMuhanunail 111 (Mceocco) 
steenphem die authoncy of the 
Alawite dynasty. 


I7JJ 

I7S7 

■ 7J* 

17*0 

I7*« 

I7*I-7X 

i7*i-la 

i7*a 


■7*4 


Iradpiracion rrf the LUeli mosque in 
luanbul. 


IRI7 


■ 7«-74 


Muhammad III eepdsthe Poecuguese 
Eoea Miiagiii 

OKonian*Russian ww 


XT*J 

17** 

l7**-9 

17*7 

17*8 

I769-71 


Nadir Shah invaded Txamoxiana, 
oeeupied Bukhird 1740-7 (Cencnl Ana). 
Mons' revoh in Pegu (Burma). 

Chineae maaiacred by Oulch in Batavia. 
BiUji BTjl Rjo. Maratha Pcahwa. 

Deadi cTUeschi, Tamil siory-teDee and 
novehu (S India) 

Death oTJu Singh Sawai, pnnee and 
asRonomet (Indial 


Frerich victory at Mylapore against 
Mu^al cavalry. 

Ahmad Shih. (rfiT?]). (ouiuJed 
kingdom oT A^^uiuslaiv 


1754-60 Ditnnesc conqueror, AUungpaya. 


Ku^dom oTMatitam (Java) 
paeciiioncd 

Englidi victoey over Narsm oTBengil 
aiPlaisey (Ber^.lnba) 


End of Qalmuq powa at hanA of 
Chinese (Cencnl Aua) 

Hunbi-uskin. Burmese king 
Af^un rukt Ahmad SUh defeated 
Manchas at Panrpac. 

Midhav Kao. Marathi Peshwi (tnda). 
Haidar Ah, Myson niler (S. India) 
Mastarre oTChincse in Manila. 


English East India Cornpany obamed 
eorivol oTfevenuci rrfBengal and 
Ulhar 

Dutch completed acquiHion oTcomiol 
over coastal rrpocu of Sn Lanka. 
Chinese cxcsmion repelled by die 
Buraiese. 

Burmese sacked Tlai capital, Ayuchia. 
Bntnh ikinnnh wuh the Tahinani 
(Oceania). 

James Cook embatked on hs voyages 
(i 7 *«- 7 i. tT 7 >-J. i 77 *-p)ioOceania. 

IMdivuirrayan. ruler of Gcrkha. 

csablished unified kingdom of 
Nepal. 


Dutch ducovered Eauer IsJancI 
(Oceania), 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


EAST ASIA 

THE AMERICAS (ara-t 

AFRICA (alj 





1740 

Uind» expunian andcr Genml 
Kanymbd (CemnI AJnci). 



1745 

Yik Cokir IbunJnl 





I7«* 

*757 

174* 

Doniiitb. Un it ww kkau fuiMiM 
fcmulJt UAmMu, ^uUnheJ. 

Univenity oLSan Friip« Ibundrd in 
Sjiuayo dt Oik. 

Havma cxhckil bcFUii. 

■ 750 

Apogee of Sakabva kinplomi 
(Madagaieae). 


QMg<lecree lorjoanl ruk by Oili) 

Limi ind iu Rpnvnumt n Tibci 



«734 

Bifth ofUthsiintbii Fodm. roundel 
of Che Sokoio Cakphate. 

Enietgeoee o( Kama Kingdom 

(VteucTO A&aea). 

I7J? 

Uw prwnulptcd for <yuem 

{popuUoon rr^nnon andcoUrAive 
oWifplion). 





• 75* 

Qingcipetlition toXiiqiine. I** *• 
tubjugjnon (•75«) 






Oinse pofwUtion exceeded too 
miBkm by oflWial cctar* 





*764 

Unth orCwXirpn, Miihoiofdic 
novri. DWJ* rf<V ReJ Cluiitr/ 



17*4 

AnnntatoD of Zambia by Gobir 
coingmceofOobiraia major Mauta 
State (tVeuetn Aihca). 

>7*5 

Mdd-folooffd pnK (by Hmmobi. 

■ 755-74. UK* injipv- 

I7M 

I7«A'^4 

njyhokue bull m PbiLdHphu 

S»o Fmixo. Ouio Preio 

cononictcd. 





I7*!» 

Gama. O L'r^ai, puHithfd. 





»7TO 

jeffenon bc)9n biiMing Momkello. 
Wni. Heath oTGcmnl WoHe. 

panted. 



• 771 

Lar|K exKfiwun to Sunner Pxlx:^. 
Bcyii^ 

• 774 

Acxlmiu Oencida rotfidcd in R40 <tc 

Janeiro. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


EUROre Imi) 


WESTERN ASIA. EASTERN AND 
SOLTTHERN MEDITERRANEAN (W.J 


CENTRAL, SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 


IMJ 


DmolurKiii of ilw Older of ihejnuin. 


m* 


I774-S9 


Ab Brv doobrti bis indrpoiviciwr in 

EWN 

Kuthuk-K^yiun^ Pnc< iiexy 
the Ottoman Etripue and 
kwaia, indcfi«ndvfKe of the Crwriean 
Khanate 

AbduUumkJ 1, ORoman vjkin. 


mj 


I77J 

Arkwn^du^ 'Witerframe*. 

ITTA 

Smith TV H'fthk ^Nadms, 


published. 

'77» 

Oompeoti. ’MuleJenny'. 


1777 

17B0 




i 7 *i 




Moc^air haflotn 


Bciunwrhais: U 4e Ftgim*. fiiw 

peifermed. 

Corponic ni^d </the r»hhbfy m 
Rus»ia rccopuxrxl by the Eir^fcu 
Caihmne II 

David: Lc Senma da Hocacei 
Canwnf^i: Powet loom. 


* 79 s 


Ruuian OLOifUbcn i/the ('dmeao 
Khanate 

Riuo«Ocor{:uA imiy. 


I 7»4 


17U 




I 7 i 9 


TV Grand (or Four Yean) Diet in 
Poland; j May 1791 a new 
ComtuuooQ. 

Vgiimjaig of the French Revolution. 


1717.9 


Onoirui^RuMan war 


iT^v-i I07 Sdini III. Ottortun whaa. 


17M 


17*9 


ms 


The Third Pamcion of Pobmlbawcm 
Rwma. Pvuuu and Auiaia (cbe two 
earber - 177a anj iTpj). 


1790 

*791 


Ottoman-PriBiun aliancc. 

Peace itear>' of Snstow between the 
Otoman Empire and Aunria. 


i 7 aa 

17 »I 


179 ^ 


Peace tmry Vtwren the Ononun 
Empire and Rusua 
Ottoman miUcary refoims on weueni 
OKN^k. 


refpme ouMnhrd in Iran 


179* 

*793 


Bnckh Parhameni's Aa to re^Lite 
aflam of Em Indii Company 
(chariered. 1600) 


Durmne dnven out of Thailand 

SadaMikhlal. Hin<h prore wmer. 
fiounhed (India), 


t7^a Burmete annexed Arahan 

T7Ba'lloi Rama I. rounder ofCKakkri dynairy of 

Thaaland. 


Pin's India Act 

Auanc Sooery of Bengal founded. 
CaJeutta, 


Wilhnn Jone mnounced duovery of 
(ndtvEuropean Impulse ^nuly, at 
Cakwu. 


Bnish pen^ lenkmcrt at Sydney. 


The Tay«ton oTVirtnnn inflirtcd 
defeat on Chnee 


Qunev invasion of Nepal. 

‘Pemuneni Land-Revenue Settlement*. 
Bengal (E. India) 


Bniiih scued Sri Lanka aiad MaUcca 
Irom the HuicK 
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CHR.ONOLOCICAL TABLE 


EAST ASIA lan.l 

THE AMERICAS fuml.) 

AFRICA O-am) 



177* 

AmecHan Rcvolutien began 





i77*-yj 

Town Hall Havana, coanuuaed. 





17S0 

Houdon. siaiue of Centge 

17*0 

Mvi^ne Mbacu. Kn^ofLoanip 




Waihingmn. 


(Cctiml AAKa). 



17*0-1 

CUv^rVs 5 MAr Amc* M MasK«, 
(>i>btehcU 



nil 

Mutim nEcSion n Cp^nsu: suppfnwJ. 
I7»* 

j*rt3 

Crtvccoeur. Uirta Jvm ••• Anirncan 
rif"*v*s ptiblnhcJ. 





17*3 

AcmWtbu < 1 c U5 noUn artn rk Sm 

Oirltt fouiickd in Menco City, 

Koyal School of Mirwig m Mexico 

Ciey. 





l7»5->» 

JefTcnon. Vicpoj Sutc OpitoL 
cofumtctcii 





17*6 

Sociedade Inmcia (bunded m Rio de 

17K 

Bcgnmmg of dan Foiho's Kvokiaon 



Janeiro. 


(Weston Africa). 

17*7 

Conpin* L 4 » 0 ' Tv<>bm«, 

itproduced in }J5; books. puUicMion 
begun n 177) (China). 



•7*7 

Difth <4 Ouka, Kif^ of the Zulu 
(Southern Africa) 

Apofcc of (he AdaniK ibvc mde. 

Andrianampoviinicnai bcc»ie Kvig 
(Madagascar) 

FiTM group icpacnabon of Afnean CV' 
tfaves was sent from En^nd and 
seeded at Stem Leone 

17M 

CorUsa insanon of Tibei. pnnokng 

171* 

Docank prden founded in Mexico 




Chinese eiipeihlsao n 179a 


City- 





17*9 

Coiu^si. CarUs CklcBts 





iTOr 

Vhcaido, Lmn aua wriicen 

(aj August) Upiiiing of the slaves of 
Sanu Donungue. inggering the 
rcvoKuion of Sain Domingue and 
lakng (he Ant Kcplowardsthc Ant 
legisL^tve action tc abolisH the Atlantic 






sUve tnde. 





IT9I-W 

Th< journal sSVmvk* ftnww pubtehod. 



I7W 

punhivc CiincK invasion of Nepal. 





>»} 

Mjcarvacy Mi»»on (o CNni. Chiiu i 
‘C\m€6-Doot’ polKy affinned. 





I7M 

Sharaku's portniu of iuknAi anise 
Oapan). 



I7*J 

The Bniish Kind ihe Cape ofLiood 
Hope 

IT96 

Rebekon of While Locus Sociccy. 
conomiingtiH 1*04. Qiog govemmenl 
barased opium impore' ban ignored by 
the Eniduk. 





r796-l«X> 

]u Qmi!, Qing enspeiot. 
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CHkUNOLOCICAL TABLE 


WESTEKN ASIA. EASTEIU 4 AND CEt-fTRAl, SOlfTTI AND SOUTH-EAST 

SOUTHERN MEDITERRANEAN Imi.I ASIA AND OCEANIA bmi.) 

1798 Nipotcon Bonjpuie la Eg>pi. RkiIc of 1798 Sri Linlu dctiucd Brii^ Crown 

ihc P>Tiniirb Cdony. 

English victory ri Ahular, Ononssn 
dcrbnsion of me ipiisi die French. 

1799 Deiih cf the t^ionua Mioliwi poet. 1799 Tipu Sulun's kingdom of Myvxc 

Oilii l>eih. deorofcd by British. 

Nipokon defcJied a Acre and his 

drpariiav liom Egypt. 


iloo Haidar, Amfr ofBuIJiifi leipied till 

I8)A 

Urdu tyncDt. Mfr (ft 810). flourished 
(Indu). 

1801 Oitonua-Frcnch peace treaty. 1801 PopuJairon of tndiar 100 million 

(esimated) 
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Ptait I Hortwit of English •rcncgjile' Sanison Kowlic, who served the High Admiral Uluj Hasan 
of Che Ocionun Empire (MS Bodky, Or. 4J0, f.47. Bodkian Library, Oxford). 



w 


n«r i Women workers ai buikimg sites at the Mughal-lndian capital cities of Agn Fatephur Sikn. ^WMoieii.e (V^A Picnic Libn^. 
London)- (a) Women building workers. Agra fort under construction {Vittona A Albert Museum. London, deuil, l.S.j- iHA Ft4 
at/ 117 )- (b) Woman building tvorker carrying morur-cemeni. Agra fort under construction (Victora A Wbert Muso^m, Lo'^on- 
LS.i-iaijA Fol. 4<l/ii7): (c) Women bme-makers. construction site, Fatepliur Sikn (Victoria A AUsett Museum. London, detail. l.S 2- 

iXyti. Pol. 9i''>«7)- 





PiMej Fort of Sic* Jorge di Mmi (El Mina), built andconiroUnl by the Portuguese from Plate 4 Kepmenutiunofa Portuguese 

148* to IJ9J when It was seiacdby the Dutch- The fort was a lai>^‘ trading centre of gold dignitary, bronac plaque from Denin, 

on the west African coast (now in Ghana) (Dapper Foundauon, Pans). lifteenthtosixiccnihcennincs, Nigeria 

(Dntuh Museum, London). 



fl 'T< |.!J 


r*»rt. 


t.,,1.1.1. Oil, 


PliK S Slave trade (a) Slave house at Isle 
Goree; ‘off the coast of Senegal, facing 
Dakar. Goree was, from the (ifieenih to 
nuietecnlh century, the largest slave trading 
centre on the African coast. Ruled, in 
succession, by I’ortuguese. Dutcli. English 
and French, its architecture ischaractrnzcd 
by the contrast between the dark slave 
quaneis and the elegant houses of the slave 
traders. Today it continues to serve as a 
rctnindcr of human exploitation and as a 
sanctuaiy for reconciliation’ (UNESCO. 
World Hentagc, 1997; Photo courtesy of 
Permanent Delegation of Scne^l for 
UNESCO), (b) Shackles for slaves, neck 
chains, wrought iron, eighteenth century 
(Board ofTmstccs of the NanonalMuseums 
and Galleries on Merseyside (Merseyside 
Maritime Museum)), (c) Plan and cruss- 
scction of a European slave-ship (Hulton- 
Dcutsch Collection. London). 






Pittc 6 Map of «hc Cape of C^ood Hope, righreench century, from 

Pffj/jrtoiiijnfi.iieifBcH»i.viUc«fortduCjp,l76j-4(Bibliotbeque 


PJaff 1 Map of Khoi Khoi (Hottentots) Land, southern Africa, 
eighteenth century, from Prrit 41)11$ marfiimf dr htlUn, Pais dcs 
Hottentots. t?63-4 (Bibliotheque naiinnale de France, Paris). 


narionale de France. Pans), 



»o„ » -o„c,W ““rS "r/w°S 






































































Pl<,te ,0 Scene of astronomers »t work u. (he observatory ii Istanbul established by Taq? al-DTn m .J 75 - The mechanical clock and 
Ubn * 1 sinbQl)“^‘ *" instrumentation with the Christian west (from sha-hanshahi-na-mah. MS N. FY 1404, University 
















’Util 


aaci 


tunfutynt 


WflW u The title pjgc to Leviat^ian illgmtcs two key aipecB of 
Hobbes' arKument. The body of the Lc^^hm, is made up ofhu 
subjects, for hh power derives from their consent and thetr support 
The syinboh of his aothonty tombinc spintual and secular 
for only where they arc combined can conflict l^twcen C-hunrh 
and State be avoided (Bibliotheque nationalc dc France. Pans). 


Pli« ts Fftmtispiecc ofjicqucs Esprit, FautstUdes lyrtushuriuiiifs. 
Pans irt?*- Tliis fronrispicce. to a work produced by a friend of 
U Rochclbucauld s, shows an orthodox view: the Chnstian has 
to choose between Vice, who bears a fahely attractive appearance, 
and Virtue (Oibliothcquc nationale de France. Pans). 


















































Ilaie 14 Kroniispiecc of La Rochefoucauld. R^extctii >>« Stufericts 
ft SUximrs Moialfs. Pans, l66j This frontispiece illustrates the 
radical approach uken to morality by La Rochefoucauld Virtue 
IS simply a niadc (lehind the mask hes the ugly face of natural nun 
To expose the vice that lies behind is not to deinomtrate that one 
must turn from shce to virtue, it merely shows that one must replace 
the mask because virtue is always artificial (Dibliotheque natiunalc 
de France, Pans). 


CODE 

D E 

L/1 N /ITURE, 

O U 

LE VERITABLE 

ESPRIT DE SES LOIX^ 

Dc tout terns ndgligd ou mdeonnu. 


CHEZ LE f'Ryf/ S^CE. 

DCC. I.V. 




sXSki 

Pfu/f 1} Tule page ofMorclly, Code dr la aaiurt, 1755. Morelly's 
ntle page illustrates the widespread conviction that there ought to 
beasciencc ofsocietytostandalongsidethcnewsciencesofnature 
Morelly biniself believed that a saennfic approach would prove 
the supenonty of communism. 


Plate 16 Saruwaka-Clio night scene' by Hiroshige, from Oiir 
Hundred PlaojiyCdofE 88-i>;h9, Far Eastern Section, Victoria & 
Alben Museum, London) 








plaif iS Ch^new studio piiming (Ambras Collection, 
Kumthistonscho Museum. Vienna, Austna). 





























Piatt n MKhcbngelo (i475-'J<i4). U Pteta. 1498 (Giraudon) 













Plait ij Raphael (1483-1510). Siififif AWntinn, 1513-U. <»l 
(Ciraudon). 



IHaitii Tiiiati ( 1400 - 1576 ). Eflipew C7 i4»/m K 153*-3J 
del Prado, Madrid, Spain). 


Plate n Muttlial anonymous, Dttctnifmn the Crwj (i5.i33-'y6o 
(F79b) Indian Scciion. Victoria &• Albert Museum. Londtin). 





Ptart if Bmnze head from Benin, Nigeria (City Museum, Bristol 

UK). 


I’ljir ztf San Juan (iauiisi.i Cuauntmehan, sL\tccnth-i.entury mural painting of a jaguar and an eagle (I'hoco £ Wake, courcsvof INAH 
CNCA.-MEX.)- 


Plaiei7 Tyi-wara antelope headdress, used by the Bambara in ntes 
rc-enacting the mythical binh of the bnnger of agricukurc, Mali 
(Wemer Fonnan Archive. London). 








Ptaie ji PoMTiit of Chnstophcr Columbus, late fifteenth eenmry 
(Courtesy of Ctvico Musco Nationak, Genoa. Italy). 


Ttticpage'ofFrancbBacon.NW««0«<»»-»i(n'bl>oih«quc 

nahonalc de France. Paris). 


























EMPRESAS POLItICAS 


mtlTICO CHRISTIANO 


KrikSBHTADil BN CIBM BBPBBSAf 


POR 

Dtft oTZoo PS mrspsA rxXAtipv^ 

Caballeio d«I <^rdefl d« Saatiago, dal Con* 
dc S. M. <n el Real y Supremo de las 
Indies y tu Embaxador Plenipotenctario en 
Ins Tfc<e,CanloneSi en la Diets Imperial 
de Rsdsb^ por el Circulo y Casa de Bot* 
. goto, y W el Congreso de MaaSlS" ~ 
1 . pMa' la paz gencrtC Vt’OI’l-'l’*'' 


Bi^ADiUC ■ aAo db BMCXXXICIX. 
ex SA OFlUlKA BS D. BBMITO CANO. 
CON SiaSNClX. 


Plate jg Frontiipicce of Diego Saawdra Fajardo, Las 
rr(ipf«fli/»li’fifat(Bibltothcquenanonalcdc France. Pans). 


SEIS LIBROS 

DE LA REPVBLICA 

DE irAN BODING- 

Titducidoi de league Francda.y auncndadoe 
CadtobcaiDeau; 


POLITICO. 

PARA CORRE 

C1DORES Y SEXORES DE VASSA 

f-'l.f BECVCRBA! 


FEIMEK. TOMa 

.errea at LittneiAon castillo pe 

t '— i fc wAi.SnAe ^ 

DIS.ir.lOA AL MW ALTO V MVy TOOEBOSO 
Ci>»t«ePii»dp«*l«Eif«Su,x*lH«», 
FdireneitroliAic. 


ij4S?AlLt,t jfUsT-KP rSVNZA 

CtArrJAt U SnemSmt OfrOA At l^tAd 
Dei. 


Plate JJ Fronospicceofjean Dodin, Les seis ttm tie la 
Repi'M'ea (Dibliocbcquc natioiulc dc Frame. Paris). 


Plait Frontispiece ofjeroniniodc Bovadilla, Lipolitico 
para eomgidoiei y sei'iarts JtmaUos (Bibliothequc nationalc 
dc France, Paris) 




«.Hf J7 VcU^^lM^2(ljg<7-l66o), Lu Afo»ii.<u {Mmeo del Prado. Madnd, Spain) 














PIdif jS Si Piul'j Caihetlwl, London (Court«y of Central (Jffice of 
Inromianon. London). 


IHdir jf The (Jesii Church, Rome: (a) the (b) ihe inierior 

(Alinan). 










ENCYCLOPEDIE, 

o u 

DICTIONNAIRE RAISONNE 

DES SCIENCES, 

DES ARTS ET DES MI^TIERS, 

Kiev S t LL! l'*- 

DES MEILLEORS AUTEURS, 

jr fsitiityiiittiititt 

DES niCTJONNAIRES ANCL01S 
DE CHAMBERS. DHARKIS. I)E DYCHE.&c 
PAK VNE SOClird DB CENS DE l.f.TTHES. 

Uaaac^ IiptU|wM. OrMa>r, fc t b Eaaili MaT«iH»Tt«ci, 
M. b'Aiaifalari 4i TAodte limjAt im 
9 «(AirAe>«a><IU,ikS:lRla. 

"* >b« )■.*> If fAIn, 

Tgmm Jr «mW jb^fu «n 4 f kitmuf IlMtt 

DIX VOLUMES IN-FOLIO, 

DONT OSUX DE n.ARCHrj EH TAlllB-DOUCE 


PROPOSES PAR SOUSCRIPTION. 



H. O C C. E t 

APSC AFPMOtATIOH ET FEiriLECE OV EOT 




PtMf 4<r Ffonispieccofihir first edition ofEti(yel<^Jie au duiu’itiioirr 
raisciHif its sriwifti, its arts tl its merterj- 



Plase 4i Bartolonuiico Dcrrcccn Tomb of Sipsiiiund I of Poland. 

Cracow. Wawcl Catltedral. Sigismund Chapel (photo 
R.udolfKoalow$k)). 



Ptaie 4i Master Pavel; Town Hall, IJ37-9. Litoincrka (from 
J. Bialosiocki. An of iht Roiaissamt in Easrmi Europr, 1976. 
London). 
















Plait 4 J Bcnedikt Ri«d; Inteniw view of the Vladislav Hall, uyj-' 502. Prague, Hraihhin Castle {from J Bialosiocki, An Rtnaissantt 
in Easitm Europe, 197(1, London). 


Platt 44 Interior view of die Palai e of hacets (Gianuviuya Pabce). Moscow 
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[Halt 46 Cathedral of St Basil the Blescd. buih by the archiiectt 
Dama and Posnik Yakokv in 1 555 -* 5 . Moscow. 


Plaie47 Church of the TtansfiKuration, t7i4.Kirhi. Russu. 









Wj« 1$ Frcjco. Altxms - Gi.<J‘s .W.wi (alur enclosure). Workshop 
of Dionysius, early sutreemh century (Courtesy of Cultural State 
Museum. Moscow Kremlin). 


PiMjo Frcsco.CodSavaoth (South* West Dome), rnid-sevgntecnih 
century (Courtesy of Cultural State Museum, Moscow Krernbn) 


Plait Fresco, AJouiioii tf tUt .Afiyiu (Eulo};)’ partition), early sixtcentl) century (Courtesy 
of Cultural State Museum. Moscow Kremlin) 



Ptau 49 Fresco, Martyr Markcl, iiikI- 
seventeenth century (Courtesy of 
Cultural State Museum. Moscow 
Krerntin). 






Plate }i Church of the Nanvity, Mokow 



h t 
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Plate }4 Smolny Moiusccry, Sr Pcicisburg (Pitnmo.ne, aooo) 







Plate S7 Ttkke. Tiiov Vclcs, cighteench 
century. Fcdeial Republic of YugosUvw 
(Photo A. Popovic)- 
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nw 5# The JjiiBiincs. in i »i«ccnth- 
century Turknh miniature (O Sonii 
Hfliliilay Photographs). 


Plate Portrait at Sultan 
Mehmcd 11 by Bellini 
{Natioiul GaDcry, London) 
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Plait 6 $ Tile decoration at Ali Pasha Mosque in Tophane. Istanbul, 
sixteenth century. 


Piatt 6 j Polychrome tile, sixteenth century, Istanbul (Topkapi Piatt Mother of pearl inlaid wooden door at women s quarters 

PaUce Museum. Istanbul. Turkey). (»'•««) 'n the Topkapi PaUce. sixteenth century. 
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Plate 7fl Cerrfrt prayer carpet, c. eighteenth to nineteenth centuries. 
Idj X I ig cm (Manisa Museum). 
















Plate 71 Minmurc. SultpttInnSmeby Nasuh 
al iiUhu! nutnqi. Hazinc 1517 (Topkapi 
Pabcc Museum. Istanbul. Turkey). 


Plate 72 Bayan-i Manaiil-i, Iiaqayn by Nasuh al silahial maitaqi. 31.2 x 22.5 cm 
(Isunbul Univenity Library. TuAcy). 



































PLit 76 Sinaniyyj Momue. Damascus, sixteenih century (Studio 
A 2 AD). 


Plait 73 Darwishiyya Mosque. Damascus (Studio AZAD) 










Piiie 79 The Holy Mosque ofthc Prophet, 
with sever*! dome, Medina (Courtesy of 
RAF Photos), 


Platt St View ofjcddi market (Courtey 
of RAF Photos). 


PlaleSj Vicwol'Hodcidamarketwjthbale 
of hide in the foreground (Courtesy of 
RAF Photos). 


Pffl/r Si A scene from San’a Harat an 
Nahrein. with tall buildings showing 
architectural feature (Courtey of RAF 
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Pliue t6 Cerimic iculpmre i>f Shih Abb& I. by the Indiin artist 
nithn Das, Iran (UncKh Museum, I.oiKion) 


Plarr Sj Ceramic ole frirni St George Church, 1619, Isfahan. 


PLueSS Miniature, TTie 7 >.rrf Day ofCnaixo,-. Hacop DjoughacBi. PhJc 89 Safav^l miniature horn the Shih.,Umch of FirdawsI 


Isfahan, lAio. 







Plate fa A comer of ihe nude) Karim Khan Zand's fonress 
in Shiraz (I’hoto J, Perry). 


Plate ft The Bazar-i fr'afcfl. Karim Khan Zand's covered bazaar 
Shiraz, horn a nincteendi-Ceniury European engravvig. 


Plate fi Karim Khan Zand {&r left) and hn courtiers; from a comempoiary painting in the Kulab-t fatattgi. a Zand pavilion in Shiraz. 
















(Halt Eightecnth-ccntury upestry from Aitakh, Amienia 


Plait 9f Pottery from the lirM half of the eighteenth century, 
Kutaisi. 












Ptiit 97 The armies of Chmgir Khin and 
the Khxvirazni'shah jjljl al*Din. Front a 
manuscrptcopyofche Ta'tiiihAbil-l-KluiYr. 
r.i 540 (Courtesy of Institute of Oiicnul 
Studies, Academy of Sciences of the 
Republic of UabekbtaiO. 


Piste 9^ Barbad playing before Khusraw by 
the artist Muhamnud Muqim. From a 
manuscript copy of the Sbah-iumeh, 1664 
(Courtesy of Institute ofOticnul Studies. 
Academy of Sciences of the Republic of 
Utbekiscan). 


Plate 99 The Goldsmiths’ Market, Bukhari. ajigiran (Courtesy of Irene Iskender-Mochin). 







Halt 1(H) |t.cgistjn Square, Sanurkand 
(Uzbekiscan). 


Pfarrrtfi Bukhara, Char-Bakr (complex of 
buildings), consisting of a mosque, a 
ihdnagJh and madrasa, l j6o-]. 


Halt t«i Faiiabad bhdiugdh. mierior. IS 98 - 9 . Uzbekistan, 











Plate J07 Mughal paincing by Dichtir. 
fVaYsiie Singers, India (Viciuria & Albert 
Mmeiim, London) 


Plale ii>P Mughal black line drawing, 77 ic Dying hayaJ Kiiaii. India (Francis Uarileii 
Donation of 1912 and the Picture Fund. Museum ofFine Arts. Uoston). 


Plate 108 East meets West: an engraving depicting the meeting of Vimaladharmasunya I, 
the King of Kandy, withjotis van Spilbcrgen. the Dutch envoy, injuly iA02(from A. K. 
Coomaswamv. MeiHaei'al Sinhalese An, lOS^- New York). 


Pfale 110 Artisan of the gosh and god of 
the artisans: a bter representation based on 
medieval texts of Visvakarma, mythical 
ancestor of artisans and the central figure 
of their rituals. Sri Lanka (from A. K 
Coomaswamy. Mediaeval Sinhalcu Art. 

New York). 







































PtMe I ij General view of ilic Kj Juiut cannon ind detail of the 
trunnion Irom the Suluii ofBanten, Indonesia 
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Ptirtii4 Chuiehof Santa Signora. PhilippinesICounesYofAucusto 
Villalon). ^ 
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Phir us Genenl map of China, from Jtsxiits, Sr D’Anvilk. March 1730, p. 3 (BibKothJque nanonale <Je France. Paris). 




























PLiiciif PhughingaiiJ H'eeiii^, by the anise 
Jiao Bim^^zhcn, China. 


4^t! 

'at- 
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PtiHt Ilf Picture of Nanjing 



Muff 11$ Downiown Beijing during the spnng Icsuval. 



Plate lip Guan DangTu: pc<^c looking at the Admission Notice. 





HaitiJo Portrait of GuYinwu (tfiij-Ka), PlMt iii A page from 5 iJiii ijamhu (Complete Library in Four Sections) 

aneminentscholardunngihe Qing dynasty. 
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Ware m Portrait of Pu Songling {16*o- Phie iij Aytitg. a plate from the novel Uaczhm ehiyi 
1715), author of the late seventeenth- 
century novel LM«e*4iafii}'i(FanstasyTaies 
of the Liao Studio). 
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Ptau ilS PlfughingmEaily 

Ncgy0 Ziisttsu [An llluttritinn of 

Agriculnire|. 
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Platt 139 Rite Plaiiliitg iti Lalt Spring 
(ftom !'’’agy« Zustntt [An Illustration of 
Agriculturcj. 


PlAit tjo Reit i^er ihr Oooi Hannl - a 
holy day after cultivation (fix>in Nagyc 
Ziutnu (An Illustration ofAgriculnircj. 



Plate iji The Kabuki Theatre in Osaka (from 
Stirsu Afciilio Zur (An Album of Noted Places 
in Settsu Province), Osaka, 1796-8). 




PtaH tji Siuigiiye-min, (he M>uih pee ol‘ (he e^piul will, u 
represenunve of ihe eirly Chosm archKccturc, which 
ciitf^isued (he bibiice bc(\vceii heaven ant) earth, Korea. 


Pkif i}} Thts painiing by Shin Yunbok entitled Siwrd Dance best 
cxcmplilics (ho genre painttnp of eighteenth-century Chosen, Korea. 


PJaff i i4 Strikingly decorated caucenzing irons, Tibet {Courtesy of C C Muller, W. 
Raunig, Dff iVeg sum Doth Jer Wttt, Innsbruck, lyftz) 



Plate os The Poiala in K 5 Ao, Tibet. Enpaving after a sketch by J Criiber of the 
Society ofjesus, in A. Kirchner. Orinti IWurrwM. iM? (Bibliotheque nacionale de 
France. Pare) 



Phie iji Gilt bronze statue of the Future 
Buddha. Maitrcya. Tibet, wrought by 
Zanabazar or hu workshop (Musce Guiniet, 
Pans) 








mm 


Hale ijf En|;nvin(: depicting Amennduns minted with iinallpox, sixteenth 
century, Mexico (ms Med. PaUi. 220. c.4<'>ov, Diblioieci Medicea Laurenzuna, 
Rorence). 
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Plate ij! Extract from 'codex Canadiemis, natives fishing' 
seventeenth century (Biblioihcquc nationalc dc France). 


Plate IJ9 Engraving ofa Native North American village, sixteenth 
century (Biblioth^ue nationalc de France). 









Ptatc 140 Naove Nordi 
AnKrican, I’owhaun'j 
Mantle (Ashmolcati 
Museum, Oxfiitd). 



Plate 141 Native North 
Amencan o«er>$kin sac, 
seventeenth century 
(Musee dc I’Homme, 
Paris). 



Plate i4i A Chirfs Wife and Child, 
watercolour drawing by John White. 
Engraved by Theodore deBry. Virginia, 
about 1585-90 (British Museum, 
London). 



Pljiei4jA WamatiofFlorida.v/ueKaioui 
drawing by John Virile, about 1585-90 
(British Museum. London). 


Place M4 Portrait of Pocahontas (e. 
I595-H5I7). daughter of Powhatan 
chief, by unidendlied artisc, English 
school, after the 1616 engraving by 
Simon van de Passe. Oil on canvas 77 
X 64 cm (National Portrait Gallery, © 
Smithsonian Institution. 198}). 





H.IIC 147 Inijgc of viceroy inJ ciciqucs from Codex Tlateloco 
(Courtesy of INAH -CNCA.- MEX.; photo Fernando Osoaio.) 
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IHjit 146 Anonymous en^^vmi;, exploration of the Mississippi 
R-iverand Louisiana. i6<^(BibliorhjqtienaC]onalcde France, Paris). 





PUlf ijo St Lima, Peru (UNESCO/S.Muul) 
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INDl. QVA ARTE AVRVM EX 

MONTIBVS E&VANT. 


P/jff i,« Aleuijjdinho.praphetCongonhas, Brazil 
(Courtesy of National Artistic and Historical 
Institute, IPHAN). 


Plait iSi Engras-ingby Theodore deBryofthesiK’crminescrf’Potosi, sixteenth century 
(Biblioth^ue nationale de France. Pans). 


XPoTeltl moMtivut.ipiTtfoihniiommwmJui^Timftrc- 

mnem/njui^ainim Indihiuia’letffodtitiu^itainnafiruferi 
rigie/iiimJllJtmfiiSitaiit. NStxrKfiituextindtn^emnm 
fi^.Of<rtritfmJiiesarJmttJij^tlctial.Gljg§nimkididuU~ 
terAaui,n«3iiifia4fcmnl:i3ino(l$iof0is'iiiicanets,i?airJii4Jarmuaitj- 
^.imHUntCtbmrFumiiitnaStmxmeaJifiaftmVutiil/tJvuittrJimfmc- 
cinJijcmutfnkAitaiU.CKmvltTiife.ar^idtmfi'XItrTAmjifiAtPiillant. 
Nac lAtntn i/l4 timmntinjafoJintcrnm fnfuajiiaiwiptdii, 
anxt tfajitn asfituJerfiftrtttffimtaf/uttiiT. SfO* m vfrjfiJeaUs aJ- 
hikmi^afiraSMparMttoj^.vilvufihfimpereimit^alurtdnt. Scdkw- 
reiximmit kanm teriiten^tOafiuu.aMd iriinfitrfa raiutli^iit (uffrr- 
mxMHruaflitltnutvwU^cmfirexordinedi^tn^viieUstrttalltTevtre 

^4t. Pemjftu4meta*fitnfiiruithnu iexfiieli.iecirttimmfdidvufxr- 
nitaqHjASfcamiuJitxlt^rnttuenardfxd ^HaJumlfiiadtpoiitrf pcffiint. 


Plaie ly Tamo am. Dulu, wood. Greater Antilles. Haiti, Dominican Republic ‘Duho' 
seat representing an animal TheTainos work with all matenals but prefer wood. The 
ceremonial seats ‘duho’ were resen-cs for caciques or chiefs. Length 78 cm, height 4a 
cm, width ja3 cm (Mus6e dc THomme, Pans), 
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Platt ISS Toussiint LouvcrtureofHaui, I74}">802. Hcprocbmied Haiti’s 
independence and thus became a symbol inspinng bbcks in other paru of 
the Americas and the Caribbean that they could seek freedom wnth the 
possibility that independence could be tlieiis (Photo Willy Nicolas- Courtesy 
of the Permanent Dckgation of Haiti at UNESCO. Paris). 








Ptau i ;6 Akin br»s weights for weighing |?iki ilusi. Gconictru; fiiniis (left) were used from the fifteenth century onwards, figurative 
forms (nght) from the seveixeenth century (Photos courtesy of T. Ciarrard, from Cential Huioty tf AJiua. voL IV; Akaa Weights and the 
CnU Trade, T. Garrard. Longman, London, 1980, p. 280]. 











PtMei }7 Engranng of European traden with the inhabiunts of Cayor at Cape Verde (fliblksth^ue nationalc de France, Paris). 
























Phie »6o Side view of i Kut>a royal staruene of King Shimba Bolongongo seated in front 
of 2 mascara board (British Museum, London). 


Waff lif Ivory mask ofa Queen Mother 
from Benin, Nigeria, sixteenth century. 
The tiara carries the heads of bearded 
Portuguese (British Museum. London). 


Hole lit FortJesus.Mombavi, built by the Portuguese in 1593 to protect themselves from 
the Turks and to assume control of die trade between the countries on the Red Sea, 
Mozambique, Goa and China. The Portuguese abandoned the fort in 1698 (Courtesy of 
Spectrum Picture Library). 



Plair i6i Church of Our Lidy of Mercy, Mozambique, seventeenth century (Courtesy 
of ARHAC Arquivo de PatHmonio Cultural, Maputo). 


MMTrittr: it oattkk JrJIZKn IfVTI'KifTOT^. 

dll' IIOT'CnN TOT7'RK>iui Koihr. 


Plait i6j Khoi Kboi famicts threshmc pam (Courtesy of Time Wurr 164 Honour hatchet of the Abhomey kmp. Benin (Musm 
life. The Mansell Collection, London) de rHoroine, Pans). 


W«e 16} Yoruba female statuette from Nigeria, dedicated to the worship of the orisha of creativity. Obtab. 
Hei^t 49 cm (Photo H Dubois, Brussels). 






















Plalf i66 Soipstonc (cuipcurc of a bird on 
a monolich found in Philips Ruiru in the 
valley of die Great Zimbabwe. 


PlaieiM Fangmask womby a member of 
(he Ngil society of Gabon, an association 
of men whose menibeis mainuin order in 
(he community and protect it from evil 
spells. Height 70 cm (Musec de I'Homme, 
Paris; Photo D. Destabic). 


PUie t6j Soninke satuette of a kneeling 
hermaphrodite, from west Africa, made of 
wood wiihapatiru derived from sacrifices. 
Heij^t 29 cm (Photo G Beijonneau). 


Plate 169 Mask used by the Nyau Secret 
Society, the most revered insDtutionamong 
the Chokwe peoples, central Africa 
(Courtesy of K. M. Phki). 


Hair fjo Sixteenth-century carved ivory hunnng-hom from Sherbo Island (Bulloni), 
Sierra Leone. Height 43 cm (Photo Roesini). 







Plate iji KimpaVicu.ilsoknounMDona 
Beatncr. founder ofcheAiKorun utuventeni 
in (he kini;doni of Kongo, 1704 (Counesy 
of Mintscry of Culture of Angola). 


Plate I7J Casde ofGondar, tdiiopu (Courtesy ofthc National Tourist Board of Ethiopu) 


Pku 175 Bougamvdie landing at Tahiti, 17 <W. from a pamnng by Gusuv Abux (Musee 
d« la Marne. Paris) 




P/af< 17a Eighteenth-century Coptic Plate 174 Decorated pages ofa nuniature Hausa Qur’an, late ses'entcenth century to early 

painting (on cloth) of St Ceoi^ and the a^diteenth century. Height r. 7.5 cm (Dapper Foundation), 

dragon. Gondar (Adds Ababa Museum, 

Ethiopia). 
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